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PREFACE TO 
THE SECOND EDITION 


The preface to the original edition of this encyclopedia fol- 
lows immediately, and because it is a reliable statement of 
the editors’ persisting sentiment about their work and also 
remains accurate as a comprehensive guide about how to use 
this encyclopedia, we commend a reading of it. 

The new and expanded rendition found in the follow- 
ing pages is approximately 50 percent larger than the 2002 
edition. We have added many new entries, edited every one 
of the existing ones to bring them up to date and refine 
them, inserted late citations, and expanded considerably the 
appendices and bibliography. In the process we have added 
several new Web sites and checked every original Web site to 
ensure that it was current or required updating. Rather than 
indicate the date of access for each Web site, we inform the 
reader here that all Web sites cited were accessed during the 
period of August 2006 through June 2007, the time during 
which we were composing the renovated text. 

As would be expected, given world developments that 
have occurred since the publication of the first edition, users 
should be alerted to some variations and added emphases 
in the present edition. Some new entries, for example, will 
highlight the steady drift of the UN toward being a part of— 
even central to—an apparently emerging global governance 
system. Entries such as “globalization,” “democratization,” 
“international civil society,” and “SARS” will underscore the 
theme, and they may be considered in tandem with updated 
entries such as those for “international criminal court,” 
“international law,” and “subsidiarity.” Additionally, there 
are a number of new biographical entries that we trust will 
bring a deeper human dimension to an organization that 
is often described in technical and dry language. There are 
as well new entries that point to the relationship of the 
UN with freshly emerging international challenges, such 
as additions and expanded entries on terrorism and related 
topics. The new edition takes cognizance of the issue of 
UN reform, which gained added urgency following the U.S. 
invasion of Iraq in 2003, and the concurrent concern with 
providing peacekeeping and even peacebuilding mechanisms 
for newly dysfunctional areas of the world. Additionally, we 


need to alert the reader to some alternate spellings sprinkled 
throughout the text that foreign usage or changes over time 
necessitate. For example, the current spelling Tehran—the 
capital of Iran—will not obtain in the very few instances 
when we reference the historic Teheran Conference of 1943. 
Finally, we have added to the acronym list appearing early in 
the manuscript. We would caution that this listing—which 
appears daunting at first glance—is designed not for plea- 
surable reading but simply as a reference tool to collate the 
numerous UN acronyms and place them next to full titles. 
Despite these augmentations, the essential organization 
of the encyclopedia is the same as for the first edition. More- 
over, all acknowledgments forwarded in the original preface 
continue to be relevant for this edition. Contributing essay- 
ists are listed under the “contributors” section of the text, 
and, although we have been energetic in editing all entries 
for this new volume in order to maintain stylistic consistency 
and to provide the latest data, we stand in their bountiful 
debt. Appreciations for colleagues at California State Poly- 
technic University contained in the original preface deserve 
reemphasis here, with a couple of added notables—Geor- 
gia Mickey and Daniel Lewis, each of the History Depart- 
ment, have been helpful and encouraging. One of us has 
moved to another academic institution since publication of 
the encyclopedia’s first edition and, in addition to enduring 
gratitude from a memorable tenure at Salem College, Profes- 
sor Pubantz would add his appreciation for the encourage- 
ment of his colleagues in the Department of Political Science 
at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. Special 
recognition is due Matthew Jeffreys, who, in his capacity 
as the graduate research assistant on this project, tracked 
down all of the changes in UN agencies during the past five 
years, made invaluable suggestions on editorial changes to 
the text, and wrote two extraordinary entries for the second 
edition. Readers of the last edition will note that UNCG has 
also offered up its best expert on African politics, Robert J. 
Griffiths, as a new contributor to the volume. Finally, thanks 
must go to the department chair, Ruth DeHoog, who mas- 
terfully reworked the teaching schedule to allow Professor 
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Pubantz the necessary blocks of time to complete this proj- 
ect. More than indirect sustenance has come from Michael 
Eaton, executive director of the National Collegiate Confer- 
ence Association, and Taina Järvinen, who has served as a 
field officer with UN monitoring teams in the most exotic of 
places as well as participated with us on scholarly endeavors. 

Although he is mentioned in our earlier preface, we wish 
to underscore yet again our appreciation of editor Owen 
Lancer, who has, for the third time, guided us to publication. 
And, of equal merit, and thus deserving of another tender of 
approbation, are our wives—Linda and Gloria—who, grate- 


fully, still show genial and supportive forbearance for our 
scholarly passion. 

We are pleased to accept the support, advice, and encour- 
agement that have come our way, however we concede that 
errors that may appear in the following pages are the respon- 
sibility alone of the editors. 

—John Allphin Moore, Jr. 
Pomona, CA 

—Jerry Pubantz 
Greensboro, NC 
November 2007 


PREFACE TO 
THE FIRST EDITION 


On September 11, 2001, the United Nations was due to 
convene the 56th session of the General Assembly in New 
York City. That meeting would have opened, as it had every 
September since 1981, with a moment of silence in recogni- 
tion of the Assembly’s self-proclaimed International Day of 
Peace. That act of reverence for 20 years had commemorated 
“the ideals of peace both within and among all nations and 
peoples.” At the appointed moment of 3 P.M., however, the 
Assembly Hall stood silent and empty, its expected occupants 
tragically focused on the gruesome events unfolding just 50 
blocks south, where the smoking rubble of the World Trade 
Center towers lay as reminder that peace was hardly secure 
at the beginning of the new millennium. 

The terrorism from the air that wreaked that terrible 
calamity was a very different insult to the world’s peace than 
the ashes of war out of which the United Nations had been 
born. Yet, in those harrowing hours, if anyone thought to ask 
whether the 56-year-old institution would likely address this 
new global challenge as it had so many other threats to inter- 
national peace and security since 1945, that person would 
have predicted “of course.” It is an extraordinary thing that, 
while other international organizations, alliances, and even 
states of the cold war era have vanished or have had to 
remake themselves wholly, the United Nations shows the 
durability that makes it as potentially relevant today as when 
Franklin Roosevelt, Joseph Stalin, and Winston Churchill 
first agreed to replace the far more mortal League of Nations. 
With all of its warts and weaknesses, the United Nations 
simply is part of our expected reality and an expression of 
our hoped-for future. It is, as well, a universal focus of what 
is called “globalization.” So, if terrorism has been global- 
ized, then whatever global antidotes are available must of 
necessity absorb the attention of the wider world. In fact, at 
the millennium, this suggestion obtains for any number of 
issues, including rescuing disintegrating states, addressing 
economic dislocations, extending human rights, avoiding 
environmental degradation, containing arms races, resolving 
border disputes, calming ethnic and religious hatreds, and 


xi 


more. These are not issues isolated in parochial locales. They 
belong to the entire globe. 

Thus, in a new era of international politics, the United 
Nations has taken on new visibility. Its expansion of peace- 
keeping operations, the reinvigoration of great power 
cooperation in the Security Council, and the organization’s 
central role in contemporary international diplomacy have 
revived interest in UN affairs unparalleled since its founding 
in 1945. The transformation in world politics brought on 
by the breakup of the Soviet Union raised the promise and 
expectations of the United Nations that now require a care- 
ful understanding by policy makers and the general public of 
the world body. The United Nations, unlike any comparable 
multistate organization in history, has remained with us for 
an unprecedented half century, expanding its membership to 
virtual universality. For many it has sustained the hope of a 
future democratic and peaceful world; for others it has served 
as the arena or agent for the pursuit of national interests. It is 
in the firm belief that the United Nations has been, and will 
continue to be, central to world politics that we have crafted 
this encyclopedia in order to provide an authoritative source 
on the UN’s structure, functions, and history. 

An encyclopedia differs from a dictionary in that the latter 
is primarily devoted to words; an encyclopedia is, of course, 
dependent on words, but it is necessarily committed to the 
use of words for the transmission of comprehensive informa- 
tion. This encyclopedia, in the tradition of those of the past, 
aspires to a particular kind of breadth, that is, to the compi- 
lation of extensive and useful knowledge about the United 
Nations. We hasten to add that while encyclopedias must 
be complete, they must also be selective. Everything can- 
not be described, because then nothing can be highlighted. 
This reference volume provides a comprehensive guide to the 
UN’s institutions, procedures, policies, specialized agencies, 
historic personalities, initiatives, and involvement in world 
affairs. We intend that it set into context the past six decades 
of major world happenings and the role the United Nations 
has played in them. We also intend to demonstrate to the 
careful reader that there is a “new” United Nations. Secretary- 
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General Kofi Annan best captured its transformation when 
he talked about it as part of an emerging international civil 
society. In this volume we present the new UN through the- 
matic essays on topics that would not have been part of an 
encyclopedia on the institution during its first few decades. 
Women, environment, human rights, globalization, sustain- 
able development, indigenous peoples, and terrorism, among 
other topics, have joined traditional UN concerns such as dis- 
armament and the development of international law. 

Laid out in alphabetical order for easy access, entries 
include brief references, longer explanatory essays, and 
detailed data on the United Nations. For many of the entries 
we have provided references to some of the most current 
scholarship and also seminal works on the topic. This is 
enhanced by a lengthy bibliography divided by subject fields. 
And in this Internet age, many entries provide Web sites to 
which students of the institution may turn for even more 
current information. 

The truly lasting encyclopedic works since the time of 
the Enlightenment have been collections of scholarship by 
a community of scholars. We have attempted to follow in 
that tradition. The strength of this work arises from the 
genius and expertise of its 25 contributors. Their thoughtful 
essays on critical topics, agencies, people, and themes are 
each noted by their names at the end of the entry. Their affil- 
iations can be found in the list of Contributors. Three shared 
qualities bind our contributors: their scholarship, their will- 
ingness to let us liberally edit their work to give the volume 
a consistent style and tone, and their empathy for the insti- 
tution. This last attribute has been shown in many ways, 
not the least of which is that several of the contributors are 
Model United Nations advisers. They have worked together 
as colleagues, most particularly in the setting of the National 
Model United Nations in New York, the oldest simulation 
of its kind in the world. More important, they have taught 
generations of students the merits, demerits, and broad pos- 
sibilities for the United Nations in a diverse but globalized 
world. Those who have not served as Model UN advisers 
have written extensively in their fields, have been advocates 
for international cooperation, or have tended to the vine- 
yards of international life in UN agencies, related bodies, or 
non-governmental organizations. We are deeply in their debt 
for their contribution to this project. Entries not attributed 
to a specific author were written by the editors. 

As in any effort to put together a meaningful encyclope- 
dia, we found one of our most daunting tasks to be deciding 
what to put in and what to leave aside. We trust that we have 
compensated for missed opportunities by providing a useful 
set of appendices, including important UN documents such 
as the Charter of the United Nations, the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. Also in the appendices readers will find 
(1) a list of the member states and their years of accession, 
(2) a list of the UN’s Secretaries-General, their terms, and 


their biographical dates, and (3) an index of resolutions that 
either changed the ways in which the United Nations works 
(e.g., Uniting for Peace Resolution) or were overwhelmingly 
critical to world affairs (e.g., Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 678). A chronology of important UN dates and the 
events associated with them is also provided, with capitaliza- 
tion of items that have their own entries in the volume. This 
should assist the student who wishes to construct a history 
on a specific UN topic. 

Of all the Web sites available on the “net,” none is more 
comprehensive than that offered by the United Nations. 
“www.un.org” opens an unending cornucopia of informa- 
tion, topics, and links to all the nooks and crannies of the 
world. But like most things on the Internet, “more” is often 
confusing and beguilingly misdirecting. To help guide the 
interested student, we have provided an extensive table of 
the most useful Web sites. Of course, we know that some 
will disappear, and some will change their URLs, but at least 
the serious searcher now can know where to start. 

Because the entries are organized alphabetically, a user 
of the encyclopedia should have little trouble making con- 
tact with a specific topic. For further guidance, we have 
included within entries a wealth of cross-references indi- 
cated by capitalization, and at the conclusion of most entries 
a specific bibliography and directions for the reader to “see 
also” related entries. In most cases the cross-reference directs 
the student to a full entry, in others to yet more entries that 
further describe the topic. The cross-referenced entry will 
appear in exactly the same form in the alphabetical listing, 
with only two exceptions to this rule. When the cross-refer- 
enced item appears in an entry in the plural form, we have 
placed that item in small capitals (e.g., treaties), however, 
the reader should turn to the entry in its singular form (e.g., 
Treaty). Second, sometimes a cross-referenced entry will be 
preceded by “UN” (e.g., UN ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME) 
for the purposes of making the entry more readable. Unless 
the cross-reference is to a resolution (e.g., UN SECURITY 
COUNCIL RESOLUTION 242) readers should assume that 
“UN” abbreviates “United Nations” and should turn to the 
entry with that in mind (e.g., United Nations Environment 
Programme). 

As the previous sentence demonstrates, from time to time 
the reader will discover a word spelled differently from that 
normally found in American English. This occurs because 
the United Nations by tradition and formal agreement 
employs certain words such as “programme” and “labour” 
in all of its English-language texts. While the encyclopedia 
generally employs American usage and spelling, we have 
conformed to the UN practice of British or French spelling 
when referring to official UN bodies with these words in 
their names or when quoting from UN documents. This may 
appear strange to the American reader, or even inconsistent, 
since two different forms of the same word (program or pro- 
gramme, for instance) will be used at different points in this 
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volume. Nonetheless, it is important to record accurately UN 
practice in this regard. 

This large project owes much to many. Along with our 
contributors we owe primary thanks to the efforts of the 
editorial staff at Facts On File, most particularly to our gifted 
editor Owen Lancer. We have worked with Owen on other 
projects in the past and, frankly, we have been spoiled by 
the alertness, direction, and subtle if humane pressure only 
the best of editors can bring to bear on their authors. We 
have savored our meetings in New York with Owen. And we 
owe a debt of gratitude to the copy editor, marketing people, 
and diligent staff at Facts On File. Colleagues at California 
State Polytechnic University who offered dependable insight, 
help, and encouragement include Mahmood Ibrahim, Steve 
Englehart, Griet Vankeerberghen, Zuoyue Wang, John Lloyd, 
Amanda Podany, and Gayle Savarese. The dean’s office at the 
College of Letters, Arts, and Social Sciences graciously pro- 
vided partial release time in the fall term of 2000 to allow 
concentrated work on the project, and the library staff at the 
university, as always, provided steady support to the enter- 
prise. Wide-ranging, accessible research material was at our 
fingertips because of librarian Kate Seiferts unfailing and 
good-natured tutoring on uses of the library’s unsurpassed 
Web site. Once again, John Stephen Moore proved indispens- 
able as an expert computer escort. The researcher at Salem 
College is always assured success if he or she has the talented 
assistance of Susan Taylor, Salem's reference librarian. Her 
devoted help on this project has given it a richness and an 
accuracy that every author and editor hopes for. Also at Salem 
the Faculty Affairs Committee generously provided research 
funds that made possible many happy and useful hours of 
study at UN headquarters. While he is duly listed among the 
expert contributors for his superb historical entries in the 
encyclopedia, Errol Clauss, professor of history at Salem, pro- 


vided invaluable counsel throughout the project. And finally, 
the unerring hand of Fran Swajkoski, Salem faculty secretary, 
assured that all drafts and final documents arrived where they 
needed to be, and when they needed to be there. 

The manuscript simply could not have appeared in its 
final form without the substantial contribution of the Dag 
Hammarskjéld Library at the UN Headquarters in New York. 
We spent several hours on separate occasions in the alluring 
setting of the library, making full use of the photographic 
library with its unprecedented collection of pictures. Several 
reproductions from this historic collection grace the pages 
of this encyclopedia. We extend our appreciation to Mr. Per- 
nacca Sudhakaran, head of the Photography Unit. A very 
special “thank you” must go to Ms. Anne Cunningham in 
the UN Department of Public Information. Her graciousness, 
her intercessions on our behalf, her advice, and her support 
all made working with the UN Secretariat a professional and 
delightful experience. 

Finally, in a shared spirit that we think will not fade from 
the present moment, we acknowledge the city of New York. 
As faculty advisers to the National Model UN conference, we 
first met in New York some quarter of a century ago. We have 
visited regularly since then, attending to the UN Headquar- 
ters at least once a year for that quarter of a century. We do 
research and turn in manuscripts in New York. We met most 
of our contributors there. There we have celebrated successes 
and commemorated tragedy. In New York the United Nations 
endures and from New York this encyclopedia issues forth. If 
it carries omissions, oversights, or errors, those belong alone 
to the editors. 

—John Allphin Moore, Jr. 
Pomona, CA 

—Jerry Pubantz 
Winston-Salem, NC 


INTRODUCTION 


The United Nations and World History 


Perhaps the most famous encyclopedia, the French rendi- 
tion of the late 18th century, edited by Denis Diderot, sur- 
faced during a period later generations called “enlightened.” 
If the Enlightenment brought modern rationality to learning, 
it also imposed upon international affairs fresh notions that 
eventually would sway world leaders and lead to the United 
Nations. Eighteenth-century developments in politics, eco- 
nomics, international law, science, and conceptions of indi- 
vidual rights led to what some have called modern liberal 
democratic nationalism.! In turn, influenced by liberals in 
the American and French revolutionary traditions, and by 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant, thinkers envisioned a 
peaceful world that would be characterized by democracy, 
economic interdependence, and international law and insti- 
tutions.” Such notions may strike the 21st century reader as 
commonplace examples of what the current age calls “global- 
ization.” But it would take some two centuries, sanguinary 
conflict, and agonizing efforts to effect a world organization 
that conformed to the prescriptions of enlightened notions 
of diplomacy. And still the world would not be perfect. 
However, with the subtle deception nonaligned history 
can on occasion tease, world affairs by the early 1990s con- 
spired to suggest the triumph of Kant’s vision. The year 1989 
brought the end of the Berlin Wall, the Warsaw Pact, and 
the cold war. A united Security Council authorized military 
action against Iraq, pushing the aggressor out of tiny Kuwait. 
U.S. president George H. W. Bush proclaimed a “New World 
Order,” by which he and his listeners meant a world more 
nearly conforming to the political and economic norms we 
associate with enlightened Western society: the rule of law, 
democratic elections, market economics, rising standards of 
living, and the advancement of human rights, all within the 
context of a world of interdependent, cooperating sovereign 


! Jack C. Plano and Robert E. Riggs, Forging World Order (New York: 
Macmillan, 1967), 7. 

2 Bruce Russett and John R. Oneal, Triangulating Peace; Democracy, 
Interdependence, and International Organizations (New York: Norton, 
2001), 10, 29, 35. 
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nations. Accordingly, in the early 1990s the United Nations 
was seen as the energizing institution of that new world, just 
as its founders had intended, and just as it had only recently, 
against the aggressor Saddam Hussein, proved it could be. By 
2007 the United Nations could count 192 member states and 
numerous international organizations and non-governmen- 
tal organizations that considered themselves part of the UN 
family. Composed of and dependent on individual nation- 
states, it nonetheless seemed poised to transcend distinct 
state desires for more wide-ranging global purposes. 


Crisis at the Millennium 


Yet, as the first decade of the new millennium drew to a close 
the heady assessment of the decade ending the last millen- 
nium seemed unhappily premature. Early unpleasantness in 
Somalia, Bosnia, Chechnya, and Cambodia was followed by 
the specter of other states around the globe disintegrating— 
in Indonesia, the former Yugoslavia, and elsewhere in Africa. 
The Arab-Israeli dispute, calmed by the Oslo Agreement of 
1993 and mutual Palestinian-Israeli recognition and the onset 
of negotiations, degenerated by the early 21st century into 
a mutual bloodbath. World economic and financial crises 
emerged in Asia and Latin America, AIDS became an epidemic 
in much of sub-Saharan Africa, and angry protesters showed 
up in larger and larger numbers at meetings of international 
financial and economic organizations to voice strong opposi- 
tion to globalization. On September 11, 2001, the unimagi- 
nable happened as terrorists commandeered four American 
airplanes on the east coast and slammed two of them into 
New York’s World Trade Center and one into the Pentagon in 
Washington, D.C., causing unspeakable death and destruc- 
tion. By the end of the year an internationally endorsed force 
led by the United States had invaded Taliban-ruled Afghani- 
stan and defeated that government and scattered its allied al- 
Qaeda operatives, who had announced their complicity in the 
September 11 attack. But international collaboration forged 
in the face of novel terrorist threats faded when the govern- 
ment of U.S. president George W. Bush determined to invade 
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Iraq in the spring of 2003, against the will of the Security 
Council. Secretary-General Kofi Annan, who viewed the inva- 
sion as a violation of international law, lamented the crisis 
confronting the United Nations as its most powerful member 
(and key founder) appeared to reject the UN Charter’s prin- 
ciple of collective security, initiated a blunt foreign policy of 
unilateralism, and, for the moment at least, inveighed against 
an ineffectual United Nations. 

Although the United Nations remained for many in the 
world as an institution accepting of appeal to still the noise 
and to medicate the victims, the euphoric moment of the 
early 1990s seemed long ago, and much more pessimistic 
appraisals of international possibility entered the public dis- 
course. Some, such as former U.S. secretary of state Henry 
Kissinger, simply dismissed the United Nations as an insig- 
nificant factor for addressing the world’s pains.* Professor 
Samuel P. Huntington provided an even darker assessment, 
beginning with his stunning essay “The Clash of Civiliza- 
tions?” Huntington challenged the notion of a universal lib- 
eralism ever organizing the world. Instead he offered a more 
disquieting suggestion, namely, that the future world would 
be plagued by serious clashes between and among deeply dif- 
ferent “civilizations” and cultures. Western civilization was 
but one of some seven or eight distinct civilizations, each 
with its own unique cluster of political and social ideas, stan- 
dards of behavior, and, above all, religion. He predicted the 
certain and perilous collision of incompatible and suspicious 
civilizations and urged an end to soft optimism, including 
any expectation that a flawed United Nations could somehow 
gloss over such differences.+ Huntington experienced some- 
thing of a revival after 2001, as tension between Islamic and 
Western nations materialized following the terrorist actions 
in the United States and the U.S. military response, the Arab- 
Israeli situation deteriorated, religious and ethnic violence 
erupted in Southeast Asia and across the larger Middle East, 
and the Balkans split along religious lines. 

Other critics were equally depressing. Princeton profes- 
sor Paul Kennedy, in his widely read book Preparing for the 
Twenty-first Century,> offered up a dreary recital of unman- 
ageable worldwide demographic explosion, rampant envi- 
ronmental despoliation, risky biotechnological advances, 
malnutrition, uncured diseases, ethnic strife, and more. Jour- 
nalist Robert Kaplan's The Ends of the Earth added more misery 
to the picture. Traveling in remote areas in Africa, the Middle 
East, and South and Southeast Asia, Kaplan found a nether 
world in perilous disintegration, plagued by overpopulation, 


Henry Kissinger, Diplomacy (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1994), 
249-50. 
Samuel P. Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of 
World Order (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1996). 
Paul Kennedy, Preparing for the Twenty-first Century (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1993). Kennedy’s later book, The Parliament of Man: The 
Past, Present, and Future of the UN (New York: Random House, 2006) 
offers, however, a positive assessment of the UN. 
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lack of education, disease, environmental disasters, rampant 
crime and corruption, anarchy, and civic collapse. “The idea,” 
he insisted, “that a global elite like the UN can engineer real- 
ity from above is ... absurd.” In the midst of the tension 
between the United Nations and Washington over the Iraq 
imbroglio, some U.S. writers—less concerned with scholarly 
detachment than the authors mentioned just above—wrote 
critical screeds against the world organization that appealed to 
an apparently growing minority of detractors.’ 


Toward Internationalism 


Undoubtedly, as we proceed to face the new century more 
crises will occur and more voices will be raised to find want- 
ing any claim that human society collectively and through 
international organizations can reasonably address world 
problems and make life for the world’s inhabitants a bit bet- 
ter. We must concede that conflict in the formal relations 
between and among nations, empires, and peoples has char- 
acterized human activity since the millennia before the com- 
mon era.® The diffusion and ultimate availability of texts 
and treaties dealing with such relations suggests a pattern in 
world history, however, of cross-cultural intercourse among 
political elites the world over that led in time to what might 
be called international relations. Basic principles and prec- 
edents emerged as different communities sought to impose 
order on their mutual relations and to resolve disagreements 
without the resort to force, unless those principles or their 
interests might allow or require it. 


Empire 


Still, for most of history public order was maintained by 
hierarchical imperial administrations whose dominance was 
punctuated by sporadic uprisings and dissolution, too often 
resulting in violence.’ As a rule the great periods of Chinese 
history are considered to be those times when powerful con- 
solidating empires brought pervasive peace, some prosperity, 
Confucianist (or later, Maoist) standards of conduct, artistic 
grandeur, and systematic rule to a society that nonetheless 
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intermittently plunged into chaotic and disruptive civil strife. 
The Roman Empire is the prototypical administrative unit of 
the Western legacy. Rome brought stability, peace (the Pax 
Romana), law, infrastructure, a common language, and eventu- 
ally Christianity to the known Western world. Byzantium was 
the imperial reflection of Rome in much of Eastern Europe, 
and it lasted longer and left an impressive legacy of Slavic 
orthodox culture neither nationalist nor liberal in configura- 
tion. The Ottoman Empire imposed a flexible bureaucracy on 
a wide swath of land with an extremely diverse population. 
And great Russian empires, whether Romanov or Bolshevik, 
brought to heel the squabbling medley of ethnic groups cover- 
ing its large landmass. As a rule, when the imperial power was 
challenged the consequence was unwelcome disruption (the 
19th-century Taiping rebellion in China provides an example). 
Empire, whether imposed willingly and brutally or reluctantly 
and benignly, seemed the common solution to international 
disorder. In fact, as late as the turn of the last century, interna- 
tional diplomacy was something characteristically conducted 
among empires (Romanovs in Eurasia, Manchus in China, 
Ottomans in the Middle East, Hapsburgs in south-central 
Europe, Hohenzollerns in Germany and east-central Europe, 
and the British and French worldwide). 


Nation-States 


What might be termed the “post-empire” era of political 
organization is more familiar to the modern world. The idea 
of “national sovereignty” provided nation-states the ultimate 
authority over populations within discernible boundaries. 
The nation-state, considered to have originated in Europe in 
the 15th and 16th centuries, heralded what some scholars 
have called “international anarchy.” Since no commanding 
sovereign authority rested above the nations, international 
order depended on the good faith of its individual sovereign 
members. In the West this phenomenon led to the devel- 
opment of modern international relations and international 
law. Scholars and practitioners such as Hugo Grotius (1583- 
1645) and Emmerich de Vattel (1714-67) sought to codify 
rules of international behavior, on the understanding that 
each sovereign state would determine whether to abide by 
them. This “state of nature” in international matters posited 
an underlying possibility of conflict. An initial response to 
this problem was the theory of “balance of power.” This 
meant that if any one nation were to gain overwhelming 
power so as to represent a danger to others, they would join 
together to restrain—that is balance—the powerful entity. 
In addition to balance of power, early European theorists 
proffered notions of what we might call international human 
rights law. The earliest approaches to this issue came from 
alarm about the treatment of civilians during the brutal reli- 
gious wars, particularly the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48). 
Grotius and Vattel, and their readers in Europe and Amer- 
ica, sought to codify into an embryonic international law 


accepted practices against what we have come to call “war 
crimes.” Moreover, by way of the Peace of Westphalia that 
ended the Thirty Years’ War, sovereignty became the crite- 
rion for authority in any political entity. Thus, sovereign 
rulers were authorized to determine the religion of any state, 
in order to avoid internal wars between competing religions, 
which too often had drawn in outside forces. As a conse- 
quence, by the “Westphalian” settlement, Europe came to be 
characterized by sovereign nation-states theoretically abiding 
by an international law regarding the rules of war. 

Following World War I, new nation-states surfaced in 
central Europe. In 1947 India and Pakistan became indepen- 
dent of Great Britain, while various states emerged out of the 
former Ottoman Empire and the mandates administered there 
by Britain and France. By the 1960s many new states in the 
“developing world” gained independence. The nation-state 
had become the accepted mode of political organization. 


The Concert of Europe 


The American and French Revolutions brought to world poli- 
tics the idea of universal principles applicable at all times 
and to all peoples. The idea that all human beings were, 
by nature, equal inspired but also disturbed existing poli- 
tics. The French Revolution culminated in a long world war 
and the age of Napoleon. The victorious allies who finally 
defeated the French general met at Vienna during 1814-15 
and restructured Europe and its diplomatic practices in an 
attempt to bring order to the continent and avoid another 
descent into violence. The Congress of Vienna crafted a com- 
plex plan to build a peaceful Europe. Diplomats agreed on a 
new and transformed balance of power, complemented by ter- 
ritorial compromise among all the former belligerents, monar- 
chical legitimacy and restoration, and an agreement to meet 
in the future to consult on actions to take to meet disruptive 
crises (signaling the so-called congress system of European 
affairs).!° Often considered a conservative settlement, the 
Vienna program was followed by a reasonably tranquil 19th 
century, which experienced a creative expansion of interna- 
tional organizations. Early river commissions, such as the 
Central Rhine Commission (1815) and the European Dan- 
ube Commission (1856), were examples. The International 
Red Cross was in place by the middle of the century, and 
the International Telegraphic Union (1865) and the Univer- 
sal Postal Union (1874) paved the way for numerous future 
international agencies in fields as diverse as narcotic drugs, 
agriculture, health, weights and measures, railroads, time 
zones, and tariffs. The 1883 Paris Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property and the Berne Convention for 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works (1886) brought 
issues of protecting patents and copyrights into the larger 
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realm of international law. In 1899 and 1907, the Hague con- 
ferences marked a culminating phase in the arbitration move- 
ment, establishing the Permanent Court of Arbitration and 
expanding rules governing arbitral procedures. 


Twentieth-Century Crisis 


But crises challenged the arrangements of the Concert of 
Europe and the progress in international cooperation right 
up to the plunge into the Great War of 1914-18. When 
that disastrous war ended, a new participant encroached into 
the club of the more traditional great powers to attempt a 
solution to the disorder that had caused the war. American 
president Woodrow Wilson joined others at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1918-19. He brought with him positions he 
had earlier articulated in his Fourteen Points, including 
an outline for a new worldwide organization—a League of 
Nations—committed to collective security and to the elimi- 
nation of war. When the peacemakers arrived in the Paris 
suburb of Versailles to sign the completed agreement, there 
were several compromises that troubled Wilson’s most reso- 
lute supporters. Wilson, who had been welcomed to Europe 
as a savior, became by the end of the negotiations the target 
of nationalist frustrations abroad and partisan bickering at 
home. Almost no one was happy with the final national 
boundaries, and opponents in the United States complained 
that the president had made too many compromises in Paris 
and feared that he had overcommitted the country to inter- 
national collective security. In September 1919, campaigning 
for Senate approval of the League, the president collapsed 
following a stroke in Colorado. His resulting illness and 
the growing opposition to his plans resulted in the Senate's 
refusal to ratify the peace agreement and thus deny U.S. 
entrance into the new League of Nations. Still, without doubt 
the Wilsonian principles of “self-determination” and “inter- 
nationalism,” though from a certain perspective ominously 
antipodal, had been clearly presented to the world’s peoples. 
The Versailles settlement may have been doomed to fail- 
ure irrespective of the American snub. Statesmen at Paris 
had before them a dangerously disintegrating world. Most of 
the major organizing empires of the previous century were 
gone. The Manchu dynasty in China had collapsed in 1911, 
replaced by a weak republican government, and a disruptive 
civil war followed. In Russia, a Bolshevik revolution ended 
the rule of the Romanovs but found itself in control of a 
truncated state, the former empire having lost considerable 
territory to the Germans months before the war ended. By 
war's end, the Hohenzollerns in Germany and the Hapsburg 
rulers of the Austro-Hungarian Empire were likewise gone, 
as was the Ottoman Empire, now completely dissolved. 
Within the resulting vacuums in the center of Europe, in the 
Middle East, and elsewhere left by these disappearances were 
a variety of religions and a myriad of ethnic entities that now 
demanded sovereign national independence along religious 
and ethnic lines. From a certain perspective, world leaders 


have since 1918 been trying to restore order out of the chaos 
left by World War I. 

Despite the American rebuff, the League, guided by its 
Covenant (its founding document), came into being and 
functioned until the world descended into the next round 
of world discord in the late 1930s. Three permanent organs 
marked the originality of the new experiment—an Assembly 
with equal representation from all member states, a Council 
of four permanent members (Britain, France, Italy, and Japan) 
comprising at first four and then six nonpermanent seats, 
and a Secretariat. Each of these signified advances in the 
development of international institutions. Although earlier 
international conferences had made some use of secretariats, 
the League Secretariat, providing centralized administration, 
expert advice, and day-to-day coordination, embodied a novel 
concept of a permanent international civil service. Outside 
the Covenant framework, but related to the League, were a 
Permanent Court of International Justice (the so-called World 
Court) and the International Labour Organization. Despite its 
ultimate failure, the League’s organizational structure and its 
various activities provided a basis for its UN progeny. 

By the end of the 1930s the League became effectively 
inoperative and World War II erupted. Seeds for a new 
organization were planted in the Atlantic Charter of August 
14, 1941, issued by U.S. president Franklin Roosevelt and 
British prime minister Winston Churchill. The document 
obliquely referred to the future “establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general security.” On January 1, 
1942, with the United States now in the war, 26 nations 
joined in signing a Declaration by United Nations (a term 
coined by Roosevelt), reaffirming the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and committing themselves to defeat of 
the Axis powers. At a meeting in Moscow in October 1943, 
the foreign ministers of the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, and China signed the Moscow Declaration 
on General Security, explicitly recognizing “the necessity 
of establishing at the earliest practicable date a general 
international organization.” Planning for the new body had 
been centered in the U.S. State Department, where Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull organized a special committee 
of advisers to draft a proposal as the new organization’s 
governing document. The committee’s draft charter became 
the outline that subsequently was crafted into the final UN 
Charter. Talks in August and September 1944, at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, an estate in Washington, D.C., furthered plan- 
ning. At the crucial Yalta Conference, held in the Russian 
Crimea in February 1945, Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
hammered out the final compromises that became the basis 
for the San Francisco Conference on International Organi- 
zation, which, in June 1945, witnessed the signing of the 
completed charter. With sufficient ratifications, the United 
Nations came into being at 4:50 P.M. on October 24, 1945. 

The challenges confronting the UN’s founders were not 
the same as those facing the world community in the early 
21st century, but they were no less momentous: Western 
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leaders needed to assuage Russian suspicions of any West- 
ern-bred organization to which Moscow would be asked 
to commit; the United States was obliged to convince its 
own people and the rest of the world that it would not 
again retreat from leadership in this postwar period; Britain 
required encouragement to complete the Wilsonian dream of 
the dismantling of worldwide empires, the largest of which 
was administered from London; the defeated nations needed 
to be reconstructed and fused into the new global framework; 
urgent rebuilding and rehabilitation of a war-devastated 
world required action; displaced persons and roaming refu- 
gees had want of immediate attention; the world’s economy 
demanded restitution and rational orderliness; and the globe 
awaited a general, broad, and forceful commitment to those 
fundamental human rights so long promised by enlightened 
liberals and so clearly desecrated in recent times. Whatever 
criticisms can be mounted against the early United Nations, 
we must remark that it—and its associated organs—met and 
resolved every one of those challenges within a few short 
years following the most destructive war in history. 


To the Millennium 


Although the League of Nations was a model for the United 
Nations, in important respects the new organization was dif- 
ferent from its predecessor. The League had been ensconced 
in the full Treaty of Versailles; thus to reject the League a 
nation had to reject the entire peace agreement, as was the 
case in 1919 with the United States. The United Nations, 
conversely, was purposely separated from the peace treaties 
that ended World War II; President Roosevelt, informed by 
Wilson’s lack of success, determined on a separate process 
of ratification to assure U.S. participation in the new world 
organization. The League Covenant had been a traditional 
agreement among governments, called in the Covenant “The 
High Contracting Parties.” The Preamble of the later Char- 
ter begins, “We the peoples of the United Nations.”!! The 
League required unanimous votes in both the Assembly and 
the Council, but decision making in the United Nations is 
more flexible.!* Parties to a dispute before the League were 
prohibited from voting because of the obvious conflict of 
interest. In the United Nations, in a concession to the reali- 
ties of power politics, member states had no such limitations. 
When coupled with the veto, this meant that a permanent 
member of the Security Council could block UN action. 

The organization of the United Nations, which was ini- 
tially something of a mystery to Soviet leader Stalin, rings 
familiar to citizens of the Western world or those conversant 
with presidential or Westminster-style parliamentary systems 
of government. For example there are legislative (the Gen- 
eral Assembly), executive (the Secretariat combined with the 


11 See the entries for “Charter” and “Covenant.” 
12 See the entry for “Voting.” 


Security Council), and judicial (the International Court of 
Justice) branches, and the Charter emphasizes equal trade 
and the “territorial and administrative integrity” of sovereign 
states (Article 2) and, supplemented by the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, individual freedoms. 

All this notwithstanding, the United Nations too often is 
marginalized in discussions of world affairs. Part of this dis- 
regard undoubtedly is due to certain misconceptions about 
the organization. It is useful to remember that the United 
Nations is a “confederation,” not a unitary or federally orga- 
nized government. That is, it is made up of sovereign mem- 
bers; it has no overarching authority apart from those states, 
and it is then only what its members make of it. Thus it acts 
effectively only by way of consensus, not majoritarianism. 
Moreover, it cannot fulfill “utopian notions” of world peace 
and order because, as former Israeli representative Abba Eban 
reminded, it is an “international organization ... a mecha- 
nism, not a policy or principle.”!> Or, as Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjöld once explained: “The United Nations is 
not ... a superstate, able to act outside the framework of 
decisions by its member governments. It is an instrument for 
negotiation . . . [it] can serve, but not substitute itself for the 
efforts of its member governments.” 14 

Also, it may be instructive to note that in the aftermath 
of the cold war, the United Nations is not alone at a pinnacle 
above all other institutions that connect the world; rather, it 
serves as a consolidating axis for all those organizations. 
The intricate international order purposely crafted following 
World War II has proved durable and mature. By 2008, the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) had become 
the World Trade Organization (WTO); the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) had extended their 
activities; at Vienna in 1993 human rights were proclaimed 
and accepted by most nations as “universal”; the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was expanding its 
membership far to the east; other regional groupings from 
the North American Free Trade Association (NAFTA) to 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) to the 
Asian Pacific Economic Cooperation Organization (APEC) to 
the European Union (EU) linked sovereign states into ever- 
widening and more closely knit international units. And the 
United Nations, unlike any comparable multistate organiza- 
tion in history, remained operative for an unprecedented six 
decades, expanding its membership to virtual universality. 
As this expansion continued well into the new millennium, 
the organization found itself at the forefront in some of the 
most significant international developments. Apart from the 
oft-remarked activities of UN agencies in bringing about 
social and health reforms, consider, just for example, the 
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following: (1) Israel came into being by the Jewish Agency’s 
unilateral implementation of a UN resolution, initiating the 
modern Middle East quandary; the UN has been the cen- 
tral institution in defining, in international legal terms, the 
nature of the Middle East problem. From the establishment 
of Israel to the crisis of 1956, UN Resolutions 242 and 
338, the Camp David Accords, the handshake at the White 
House in 1993, the impasse of 2001, and the formation of 
the “Quartet” of Russia, the United States, the EU, and the 
UN, the internationally recognized legal basis of any pos- 
sible resolution of this seemingly intractable dilemma rests 
in a long-term connection with the United Nations. (2) The 
remarkable developments in South Africa and Namibia over 
the last decade of the 20th century, resulting in the purging 
of apartheid and the introduction of democratic government 
in South Africa and full independence of Namibia, were 
conditional upon UN resolutions. (3) The 1993 elections in 
troubled Cambodia took place under the legal rubric of UN 
resolutions and with UN administration, and again in 1998 
international monitors returned to watch over another elec- 
tion and the United Nations remained involved as part of 
the international effort to establish a war crimes tribunal to 
address the forced deaths of some 1.5 million Cambodians 
during the 1970s. (4) The ongoing negotiations to settle 
the Cyprus problem are based in UN resolutions. (5) By the 
mid 1990s the United Nations, by passing resolutions and 
establishing observer groups to provide supervision, guided 
the end of civil wars and the ultimate general elections in 
three beleaguered Central American countries: Nicaragua, 
El Salvador, and Guatemala. (6) The Gulf War in 1991, 
which removed Iraqi forces from Kuwait, was based on UN 
Security Council resolutions (particularly 678); thus, the 
war was a genuine “collective security” operation designed 
to uphold the sovereignty of a UN member. (7) The Dayton 
Accords of 1995 were U.S.-led impositions to implement 
the UN’s insistence on ending the brutal fighting in the 
former Yugoslavia; as of the turn of the century, the UN Mis- 
sion in Bosnia and Herzegovina was still in place, coordi- 
nating a wide range of responsibilities, including provision 
of humanitarian and relief supplies, human rights enforce- 
ment, removal of land mines, monitoring of elections, and 
rebuilding infrastructure. (8) In Kosovo, the UN Kosovo 
Force (KFOR), starting in spring 1999, supervised the final 
peace settlement following the NATO war against Serbian 
domination of the province, and the UN Interim Adminis- 
tration for Kosovo, which monitored the relatively peaceful 
municipal elections in the province in October 2000, was 
considered an example of successful nation-building by the 
United Nations. (9) In 1999 the United Nations took over 
administration in the embattled territory of East Timor, set- 
ting up a transitional authority in the area as it proceeded to 
separate from Indonesia; in late August, 2001, UN monitors 
administered a trouble-free election for East Timor, pro- 
viding self-rule—and independence in May 2002—for its 


inhabitants for the first time since the Portuguese arrived 
400 years earlier. (10) UN war crimes tribunals were, as of 
2007, active in The Hague, in Phnom Penh, Cambodia, in 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, and in Arusha, Tanzania, prosecut- 
ing and trying alleged war criminals from the Balkan, Cam- 
bodian, Sierra Leonean, and Rwandan civil wars. In each 
case, the United Nations legitimized a new era in interna- 
tional politics that defended victims against their own gov- 
ernments despite traditional claims of state sovereignty. (11) 
In 2000 the United Nations, with broad worldwide consen- 
sus, embarked on its most ambitious, if problematic, collec- 
tive effort—the Millennium Development Goals to combat 
poverty and child mortality, to achieve gender equality and 
basic education for the world’s youth, and to bring sustain- 
able and environmentally sound development to the poorest 
regions of the globe. 

It is almost trite to say that something called “globaliza- 
tion,” which began long ago, has accelerated in our own 
time, conforming to a conscious policy initiated in the bleak 
year of 1945 to attract the world into a cooperative interna- 
tional diplomacy. Today the world and individual nations 
are characterized by both integrating and fragmenting pres- 
sures, occasionally at the same time. Along with alarming 
evidence of ethnic tension, national rivalries, religious fanat- 
icism, ancient prejudices, and powerful grievances, we also 
have centripetal forces such as the World Wide Web, exten- 
sive travel, CNN International and Al-Jazeera television net- 
works, unprecedented mixing of peoples and cultures, and a 
substantive, developing, credible set of international norms, 
agreed to at least rhetorically by most nations. The United 
Nations finds itself at the pivot of this maelstrom. 

Of course the human experiment is problematic. Whether 
we are on the verge of unmitigated disaster or not remains 
questionable. Whether we are capable of grasping with sharp 
discernment the challenges to our existence, and dealing 
with them sensibly, while providing a life just a little bit bet- 
ter for just a few more of our fellow human beings, remains 
open to debate. Cassandras always have the advantage, since 
misery and disappointment are constants. Idealists, or even 
realists who seek orderliness and progress in human affairs, 
can never be satisfied. And, of course, in the end, as J. M. 
Keynes so famously reminded us, we are all dead. 

But we must insist on applauding united efforts to relieve 
the downtrodden, expand opportunity to ever more of our 
earth’s citizens, promote self-government, assure human 
rights everywhere, and provide peace, so that all of us, indi- 
vidually if we wish, and collectively if we will, can savor 
our moment on Earth. The dense web of international con- 
nection represented by the United Nations and its affiliated 
institutions is, in our time, perhaps the principal mechanism 
for performing these commendable labors. 


5 See “Millennium Development Goal” entry. 
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of All Migrant Workers and Members of DGAACS Department of General Assembly Affairs 
Their Families and Conference Services 
CND Commission on Narcotic Drugs DHA Department of Humanitarian Affairs 
CO Country Office DOALOS Division for Ocean Affairs and the Law of 
COMESA Common Market for Eastern and Southern the Sea 
Africa DOMREP Mission of the Special Representative of 
CONGO Conference on Non-governmental Organi- the Secretary-General in the Dominican 
zations Republic 
COP Conference of the Parties to a UN conven- DPA Department of Political Affairs, or Darfur 
tion Peace Agreement 
COPUOS Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer DPAD Development Policy and Analysis Division, 
Space Department of Economic and Social Affairs 
CPA Comprehensive Peace Agreement DPCSD Department for Policy Coordination and 
CPC Committee for Programme and Co-ordina- Sustainable Development 
tion DPI Department of Public Information 
CPF Collaborative Partnership on Forests DPKO Department of Peacekeeping Operations 
CPR Committee of Permanent Representatives, DSB Dispute Settlement Board/WTO 
UNEP DSG Deputy Secretary-General 
CPU Civilian Police Unit DSU Understanding on Rules and Procedures 
CRC Convention on the Rights of the Child Governing the Settlement of Disputes, Mar- 
CROC Committee on the Rights of the Child rakesh Protocol 
CSD Commission on Sustainable Development EADB East African Development Bank 
CSocD Commission for Social Development EBRD European Bank for Reconstruction and 
CSTD Commission on Science and Technology for Development 
Development ECA Economic Commission for Africa 
CSW Commission on the Status of Women ECCC Extraordinary Chambers in the Courts of 
CTBT Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty Cambodia 
CTBTO Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty Organiza- ECE Economic Commission for Europe 
tion EC-ESA Executive Committee on Economic and 
CIC Counter-Terrorism Committee of the Secu- Social Affairs 
rity Council ECLAC Economic Commission for Latin America 
CTED Counter-Terrorism Executive Directorate, and the Caribbean 
CTC ECOFIN Second Committee: Economic and Finan- 
CTITF Counter-Terrorism Implementation Task cial 
Force ECOMOG Economic Community of West African 
CWC Convention on the Prohibition of the Devel- States Monitoring Group 
opment, Production, Stockpiling and Use of ECOSOC Economic and Social Council 
Chemical Weapons ECOWAS Economic Community of West African 
DAC Development Assistance Committee States 
DAM Department of Administration and Manage- ECWA Economic Commission for Western Asia 
ment EIB European Investment Bank 
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EIT 
ENDC 
ENRIN 


EPTA 
ESAF 


ESCAP 


ESCWA 


ESP 


EU 
EVI 
FAO 
FCTC 


FMCT 
FYROM 
G8 
G-21 


G-77 
GA 
GAINS 
GATT 
GCD 
GDP 
GEF 
GEMS 
GICHD 
GLEWS 
GNP 
GPA 
GONGO 
GRIPP 


GRULAC 


GSDF 
HABITAT 


HAI 
HIPC 
HLCM 


Economy in Transition 

Eighteen Nation Disarmament Committee 
Environment and Natural Resources Infor- 
mation Networking, UNEP 

Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
Enhanced Structural Adjustment Facility, 
IMF 

Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific 

Economic and Social Commission for West- 
ern Asia 

Committee on Employment and Social Pol- 
icy, ILO 

European Union 

Economic Vulnerability Index 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
Framework Convention on Tobacco Con- 
trol 

Fissile Material Cutoff Treaty 

Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia 
Group of Eight 

Group of Twenty-One in the Conference on 
Disarmament 

Group of developing states in the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment 

General Assembly 

Gender Awareness Information and Net- 
working System, INSTRAW 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
General and Complete Disarmament 

Gross Domestic Product 

Global Environment Facility 

Global Environment Monitoring System, 
UNEP 

Geneva International Centre for Humanitar- 
ian Demining 

Global Warning and Response System for 
SARS 

Gross National Product 

Global Programme on AIDS 
Government-sponsored Non-governmental 
Organization 

Global Review and Inventory of Population 
Policies, DESA 

Regional Group for Latin America and 
Caribbean 

Global Sustainable Development Facility 
United Nations Centre for Human Settle- 
ments 

Human Assets Index 

Heavily Indebted Poor Country 

High Level Committee on Management, 
ACC 





HLCOMO 


HLCP 


HLP 


HONLEA 


IACSD 


IACWGE 


IANDRDCCP 


IANWGE 
IADB 
IAEA 
IATF 

IBE 

IBRD 
IACSD 


IASC 
ICANN 


ICAO 
ICBL 
ICC 
ICC 
ICCPR 


ICD 


ICESCR 


ICGFI 


ICIEC 


ICJ 


ICPD 


ICRC 
ICS 


ICSC 
ICSID 


ICTR 


High Level Committee of Ministers and 
Officials, UNEP 

High Level Committee on Programmes, 
ACC 

High Level Panel on Threats, Challenges 
and Change 

Subcommission on Illicit Drug Traffic 
Enforcement Agencies 

Inter-Agency Committee on Sustainable 
Development 

Inter-Agency Committee on Women and 
Gender Equality 

Inter-Agency Network for Demand Reduc- 
tion, Drug Control and Crime Prevention, 
CEB 

Inter-Agency Network on Women and Gen- 
der Equality, CEB 

Inter-American Development Bank 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
Inter-Agency Task Force 

International Bureau of Education 
International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) 

Inter-Agency Committee on Sustainable 
Development 

Inter-Agency Standing Committee 

Internet Corporation for Assigned Names 
and Numbers 

International Civil Aviation Organization 
International Campaign to Ban Landmines 
International Computing Centre 
International Criminal Court 

International Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights 

Islamic Corporation for the Development 
of the Private Sector, Islamic Development 
Bank 

International Covenant 
Social, and Cultural Rights 
International Consultative Group on Food 
Irrigation 

Islamic Corporation for the Insurance of 
Investment and Export Credit, Islamic 
Development Bank 

International Court of Justice 

International Conference on Population and 
Development 

International Committee of the Red Cross 
International Centre for Science and High 
Technology 

International Civil Service Commission 
International Centre for Settlement of 
Investment Disputes 

International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda 
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ICTs 


ICTY 


ICU 
IDA 
IDB 


IDNDR 


IDP 
IEFR 
IFAD 


IFC 
IFOR 
IGAD 


IGF 
IGO 
IHR 
ILC 
ILO 
ILOAT 


IMCO 


22222 


INCB 
INCD 





ICNRD 


INSTRAW 


INTERFET 
IOC 


IPCC 
IPF 
IPTF 
IRPTC 


IRTI 


ISBA 
ISCC 


ITC 


Information and Communications Technol- 
ogies 

International Criminal Tribunal for the For- 
mer Yugoslavia 

Islamic Courts Union in Somalia 
International Development Association 
Inter-American Development Bank, or 
Islamic Development Bank 

International Decade for Natural Disaster 
Reduction 

Internally Displaced Person 

International Emergency Food Reserve 
International Fund for Agricultural Devel- 
opment 

International Finance Corporation 
Implementation Force: Yugoslavia 
Inter-governmental Authority on Develop- 
ment 

Internet Governance Forum 
Inter-Governmental Organization 
International Health Regulations of WHO 
International Law Commission 
International Labour Organization 
International Labour Organization Admin- 
istrative Tribunal 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization 

International Monetary Fund 

International Management Group 
Integrated Management Information System 
International Maritime Organization 
Intergovernmental Negotiating Committee 
for the UNFCCC 

International Narcotics Control Board 
Intergovernmental Negotiating Committee 
on Desertification 

International Conferences of New and 
Restored Democracies 

International Research and Training Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Women 
International Force in East Timor 
Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commis- 
sion, UNESCO 

Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
Intergovernmental Panel on Forests 

United Nations International Police Task 
Force, UNMIBH 

International Register for Potentially Toxic 
Chemicals 

Islamic Research and Training Institute, 
Islamic Development Bank 

International Seabed Authority 

Information Systems Coordination Commit- 
tee, ACC 

International Trade Centre UNCTAD/WTO 








ITFC 


ITLOS 
ITTA 
ITTO 
ITU 
IWY 
JAG 


JEM 
JIAS 


JIU 
JSAP 


JUNIC 


JUSSCANNZ 
KFOR 

KPCS 

LDC 


LDCR 
LILS 


LLDC 
MCC 
MDG 
MDI 


MDRI 
MERCOSUR 


MICAH 
MICIVIH 
MIF 

MIGA 
MINUCI 
MINUGUA 
MINURCA 
MINURSO 


MINUSAL 
MINUSTAH 











MIPONUH 


MONUA 
MONUC 


MOP 
MOU 





International Islamic Trade Finance Corpo- 
ration, Islamic Development Bank 
International Tribunal for the Law of the Sea 
International Tropical Timber Agreement 
International Tropical Timber Organization 
International Telecommunications Union 
International Women’s Year 

Joint Advisory Group, International Trade 
Centre UNCTAD/WTO 

Justice and Equality Movement 

Joint Interim Administrative Structure, 
UNMIK 

Joint Inspections Unit 

Judicial System Assessment 
UNMIBH 

Joint United Nations Information Commit- 
tee, ACC 

Non-EU industrialized states 

Kosovo Force 

Kimberley Process Certification Scheme 
Less Developed Country, and Least Devel- 
oped Country 

Least Developed Country Report 
Committee on Legal Issues and Interna- 
tional Labour Standards, ILO 

Land-locked Least Developed Country 
Management Coordination Committee 
Millennium Development Goal 
Database and 


Program, 





Monitoring, Information 
Branch, DDA 

Multilateral Debt Relief Initiative 

Mercado Común del Sur (Southern Com- 
mon Market) 

United Nations Civilian Support Mission in 
Haiti 

International Civilian Mission to Haiti 
Multinational Interim Force (Haiti) 
Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency 
United Nations Mission in Côte d'Ivoire 
United Nations Verification Mission in Gua- 
temala 
United Nations Mission in the Central Afri- 
can Republic 

United Nations Mission for the Referendum 
in Western Sahara 

United Nations Mission in El Salvador 
United Nations Stabilization Mission in 
Haiti 

United Nations Civilian Police Mission in 
Haiti 

United Nations Observer Mission in Angola 
United Nations Organization Mission in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 

Meeting of the Parties to a UN convention 
Memorandum of Understanding 
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ODA 
ODCCP 


OECD 


OECS 
OEOA 
OFFP 
OHCHR 


OHR 


OHRLLS 


OIC 
OIE 
OIOS 
OIP 
OLA 
ONUB 
ONUC 
ONUCA 


ONUMOZ 
ONUSAL 


Non-Aligned Movement 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Nuclear, Biological, and Chemical (Weap- 
ons) 

Nordic Development Fund 

National Emergency Employment Pro- 
gramme (Afghanistan) 

New Partnership for Africa’s Development 
United Nations Non-Governmental Liaison 
Service 

Non-governmental Organization 

Nordic Investment Bank 

New International Development Strategy 
New International Economic Order 

New International Information Order 

New International Information and Com- 
munication Order 

Non-Nuclear Weapons State 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
Treaty 

Non-Tariff Barriers 

Nuclear Weapons State 

Organization of American States 
Organization of African Unity 
Organizational Committee, ACC 

Office for the Coordination of Humanitar- 
ian Affairs 

Official Development Assistance 

Office for Drug Control and Crime Preven- 
tion 

Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development 

Organization of Eastern Caribbean States 
Office of Emergency Operations in Africa 
Oil-for-Food Programme 

Office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Human Rights 

Office of the High Representative for Bosnia 
and Herzegovina 

Office of the High Representative for the 
Least Developed Countries, Landlocked 
Developing Countries, and Small Island 
Developing States 

Organization of the Islamic Conference 
Organization for Animal Health 

Office of Internal Oversight Services 

Office of Iraq Program 

Office of Legal Affairs 

United Nations Operation in Burundi 
United Nations Operation in the Congo 
United Nations Observer Group in Central 
America 

United Nations Operation in Mozambique 
United Nations Observer Mission in El Sal- 
vador 











ONUVEH 
ONUVEN 


OOSA 
OPANAL 


OPCW 


OPE 
OSAA 
OSAGI 


OSCAL 
OSCE 
OSGAP 


OSRSGCAAC 


P-5 


PACD 
PAERD 


PAHO 
PAROS 
PAS 
PCA 


PCB 
PDMs 
PFA 


PKO 
POPIN 
PrepCom 
PRGF 


PUNE 
R2P 
RAMSAR 
RCD 
RDB 
RDMHQ 
ROEs 
SAARC 


SADC 
SAF 
SALW 
SARS 
SC 


United Nations Observer Mission to Verify 
the Electoral Process in Haiti 

United Nations Observer Mission to Verify 
the Electoral Process in Nicaragua 

Office for Outer Space Affairs 

Organization for the Prohibition of Nuclear 
Weapons in Latin America and the Caribbean 
Organization for the Prohibition of Chemi- 
cal Weapons 

Office for Projects Execution, UNDP 

Office of the Special Adviser on Africa 
Office of the Special Adviser on Gender 
Issues and Advancement of Women 

Office of the Special Coordinator for Africa 
and the Least Developed Countries, DESA 
Organization for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe 

Office of the Secretary-General in Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan 

Office of the Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General on Children and Armed 
Conflict 

Permanent Five Members of the Security 
Council 

Plan of Action to Combat Desertification 
Programme of Action for African Economic 
Recovery and Development 

Pan-American Health Organization 
Preventing an Arms Race in Outer Space 
Performance Appraisal System 

Permanent Court of International Arbitra- 
tion 

Programme Coordinating Board, UNAIDS 
Practical Disarmament Measures 
Programme, Financial and Administrative 
Committee, ILO 

Peacekeeping Operation 

Population Information Network, DESA 
Preparatory Committee 

Poverty Reduction and Growth Facility, 
IMF 

Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy 
Responsibility to Protect 

Convention on Wetlands 

Congolese Rally for Democracy 

Regional Disarmament Branch, DDA 

Rapid Deployable Mission Headquarters 
Rules of Engagement 

South Asian Association for Regional Coop- 
eration 

Southern African Development Community 
Structural Adjustment Facility, IMF 

Small Arms and Light Weapons 

Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome 
Security Council 
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SCITECH Commission on Science and Technology UNAMIS United Nations Advance Mission in the 
SCN Standing Committee on Nutrition, CEB Sudan 
SCSL Special Court for Sierra Leone UNAMSIL United Nations Mission in Sierra Leone 
SDR Special Drawing Right UNASOG United Nations Aouzou Strip Observer 
SEATO Southeast Asia Treaty Organization Group 
SFOR Stabilization Force: Yugoslavia UNAT United Nations Administrative Tribunal 
SG Secretary-General UNAVEM United Nations Angola Verification Mission 
SHIRBRIG Multinational Standby Forces High Readi- UNCAST United Nations Conference on Applications 
ness Brigade of Science and Technology for the Benefit of 
SIA Special Initiative in Africa Less Developed Areas 
SIDS Small Island Developing States UNCC United Nations Compensation Commission 
SLM Sudanese Liberation Movement UNCCD United Nations Convention to Combat 
SMG Senior Management Group, SG Desertification 
SNPA Substantial New Programme of Action UNCDF United Nations Capital Development Fund 
SOCHUM General Assembly Third Committee: Social, UNCED United Nations Conference on Environment 
Cultural, and Humanitarian and Development (Earth Summit) 
SPECPOL Fourth Committee: Special Political UNCF United Nations Command in Korea 
SPLOS States Parties to the Law of the Sea Conven- UNCG United Nations Convention on the Preven- 
tion tion and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
SRII Swedish Research Institute in Istanbul cide; or United Nations Communications 
SRPGMA Office of the Special Representative for the Group, CEB 
Prevention of Genocide and Mass Atrocities UNCHS United Nations Centre for Human Settle- 
SRSG Special Representative of the Secretary- ments 
General UNCI United Nations Commission for Indonesia 
SSOD Special Session on Disarmament UNCIO United Nations Conference on International 
SUNFED Special United Nations Fund for Economic Organization (San Francisco Conference) 
Development UNCIP United Nations Commission for India and 
SU/TCDC Special Unit/Technical Cooperation Among Pakistan 
Developing Countries UNCITRAL United Nations Commission on Interna- 
SWAPO South West Africa People’s Organization tional Trade Law 
TE Trusteeship Council UNCJS United Nations Criminal Justice Standards 
TFAP Tropical Forestry Action Plan for Peacekeeping Police 
TICAD Tokyo International Conference on African UNCLOS United Nations Convention on the Law of 
Development the Sea 
TNC Trans-national Corporation UNCOD United Nations Committee on Desertification 
TPB Terrorism Prevention Branch, UNODC UNCRO United Nations Confidence Restoration 
TSZ Temporary Security Zone Operation 
UDHR Universal Declaration of Human Rights UNCTAD United Nations Conference on Trade and 
UN/NGLS United Nations Non-Governmental Liaison Development 
Service UNDAC United Nations Disaster Assessment and 
UNA United Nations Association Coordination System 
UNAIDS Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/ UNDAFs United Nations Development Assistance 
AIDS Frameworks 
UNAKRT United Nations Assistance to the Khmer UNDC United Nations Disarmament Commission 
Rouge Trials UNDCP United Nations International Drug Control 
UNAMA United Nations Assistance Mission in Programme 
Afghanistan UNDG United Nations Development Group 
UNAMET United Nations Mission in East Timor UNDOF United Nations Disengagement Observer 
UNAMI United Nations Assistance Mission for Iraq Force 
UNAMIC United Nations Advance Mission in Cam- UNDP United Nations Development Program 
bodia UNDRO United Nations Disaster Relief Coordinator 
UNAMID United Nations/African Union Hybrid Oper- UNEF United Nations Emergency Force 
ation in Darfur UNEP United Nations Environment Programme 
UNAMIR United Nations Assistance Mission for UNEPRO United Nations Relief Operation in East 

















Rwanda 
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acdc 


CO 





NESCO 
NFCCC 
NFF 
NFICYP 
NFIP 


NFPA 
NFSDT 


NGIWG 


NGOMAP 


NHCHR 


NHCR 


NICEF 
NICPO 


NICRI 


NIDIR 


NIDO 
NIFEM 


NIFIL 
NIIMOG 


NIKOM 


NIOSIL 


NIPOM 


NISPACE 


NISPAL 


NITAF 
NITAR 


NITeS 








United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 

United Nations Framework Convention on 
Climate Change 

United Nations Forum on Forests 

United Nations Force in Cyprus 

United Nations Fund for International Part- 
nerships 

United Nations Population Fund 

United Nations Fund for Science and Tech- 
nology for Development 

United Nations Geographical Information 
Working Group, CEB 

United Nations Good Offices Mission in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan 

United Nations High Commissioner for 
Human Rights 

United Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees 

United Nations Children’s Fund 

United Nations Open-ended, Informal, Con- 
sultative Process on Ocean Affairs 

United Nations Interregional Crime and 
Justice Research Institute 

United Nations Institute for Disarmament 
Research 

United Nations Industrial Development Board 
United Nations Development Fund for 
Women 

United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon 
United Nations Iran-Iraq Military Observer 
Group 

United Nations Iraq-Kuwait Observation 
Mission 

United Nations Integrated Office in Sierra 
Leone 
United Nations India-Pakistan Observation 
Mission 
United Nations Conferences on the Explo- 
ration and the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
United Nations Information System on the 
Question of Palestine 

Unified Task Force 

United Nations Institute for Training and 
Research 

United Nations Information Technology 
Service 

United Nations 
Agency 

United Nations Conference on Least Devel- 
oped Countries 

United Mission in Angola 

United Nations Mine Action Service 

United Nations Mission in Ethiopia and 
Eritrea 











Korean Reconstruction 
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COOC CEC 


CE 
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(= 
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NMIBH 


NMIH 


UNMIK 


MIL 
MIN 
MIS 
MISET 


N 
N 
N 
N 
NMIT 
NMOGAP 
NMOGIP 


NMOP 


NMOT 





NMOVIC 


N-NADAF 


NOGBIS 


NOGIL 
NOIP 


NOMIG 


NOMIL 
NOMSIL 


NOMUR 





NON 
NOOSA 
NOPS 
NOSOM 
NOTIL 
NOV 
NOWA 








United Nations Mission in Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina 

United Nations Mission in Haiti 

United Nations Interim Administration Mis- 
sion to Kosovo 

United Nations Mission in Liberia 

United Nations Mission in Nepal 

United Nations Mission in the Sudan 
United Nations Mission of Support in East 
Timor 
United Nations Integrated Mission in Timor- 
Leste 

United Nations Good Offices Mission in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan 

United Nations Military Observer Group in 
India and Pakistan 

United Nations Mission of Observers in 
Prevlaka 

United Nations Mission of Observers in 
ajikistan 

United Nations Monitoring, Verification and 
Inspection Commission 

United Nations New Agenda for the Devel- 
opment of Africa in the 1990s 

United Nations Office in Angola 

United Nations Office in Burundi 

United Nations Office for the Coordination 
of Humanitarian Assistance to Afghanistan 
nited Nations Operation in Cote d'Ivoire 
nited Nations Office on Drugs and Crime 
nited Nations Office at Geneva 

nited Nations Peace-building Support 
Office in Guinea-Bissau 

United Nations Observer Group in Lebanon 
United Nations Office of the Iraq Pro- 
gramme 

United Nations Peace-building Support 
Office in Liberia 

nited Nations Observer Mission in Bou- 
ainville 
nited Nations Observer Mission in Geor- 
ia 
nited Nations Observer Mission in Liberia 
nited Nations Observer Mission in Sierra 
eone 

nited Nations 
ganda-Rwanda 
nited Nations Office at Nairobi 

nited Nations Office for Outer Space Affairs 
nited Nations Office for Project Services 
nited Nations Operations in Somalia 

nited Nations Office in Timor-Leste 

nited Nations at Vienna 

N Office of the Special Representative of 
the Secretary-General for West Africa 
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UNPAN United Nations Public Administration Net- UNTAES United Nations Transitional Authority in 
work Eastern Slavonia, Baranja and Western Sir- 
UNPFII United Nations Permanent Forum on Indig- mium 
enous Issues UNTAET United Nations Transition Administration 
UNPKO United Nations Peacekeeping Operations in East Timor 
UNPOB United Nations Political Office in Bougain- UNTAG United Nations Transition Assistance Group 
ville UNTCOK United Nations Temporary Commission on 
UNPOS United Nations Political Office for Somalia Korea 
UNPREDEP United Nations Preventive Deployment UNTEA United Nations Temporary Executive 
Force in the former Yugoslav Republic of Authority 
Macedonia UNTMIH United Nations Transition Mission in Haiti 
UNPROFOR United Nations Protection Force UNTOP United Nations Tajikistan Office of Peace- 
UNPSG United Nations Civilian Police Support building 
Group UNTSO United Nations Truce Supervision Organi- 
UNPSOG-B United Nations Peacebuilding Support zation 
Office in Guinea-Bissau UNU United Nations University 
UNRFNRE United Nations Revolving Fund for Natural UNV United Nations Volunteers 
Resources UNWCHR United Nations World Conference on 
UNRISD United Nations Research Institute for Social Human Rights 
Development UNWTO/OMT World Tourism Organization 
UNROD United Nations Relief Operation in Dacca UNYOM United Nations Yemen Observation Mission 
UNRRA United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation UPOV International Union for the Protection of 
Administration New Varieties of Plants 
UNRWA United Nations Relief and Works Agency UPU Universal Postal Union 
UNSAS United Nations Standby Arrangements Sys- USG Under Secretary-General 
tem V4D Volunteerism for Development 
UNSCEAR United Nations Scientific Committee on the VERs Voluntary Export Restrictions 
Effects of Atomic Radiation WAEC West African Economic Community 
UNSCO Office of the United Nations Special Coordi- WB World Bank 
nator for the Middle East WCED World Commission on Environment and 
UNSCOB United Nations Special Committee on the Development 
Balkans WEOG Western European and Other States Group 
UNSCOM United Nations Special Commission on Iraq WFC United Nations World Food Council 
UNSCOP United Nations Special Commission on Pal- WFP World Food Programme 
estine WFUNA World Federation of United Nations Asso- 
UNSD United Nations Statistical Division, DESA ciations 
UNSDRI United Nations Social Defence Research WGIG Working Group on Internet Governance 
Institute WHO World Health Organization 
UNSECOORD Office of the United Nations Security Coor- WIPO World Intellectual Property Organization 
dinator WMD Weapons of Mass Destruction 
UNSF United Nations Security Force WMO World Meteorological Organization 
UNSIMIC United Nations Settlement Implementation WP/SDG Working Party on the Social Dimension of 
Mission in Cyprus Globalization, ILO 
UNSMA United Nations Special Mission to Afghani- WSC World Summit for Children 
stan WSIS World Summit on the Information Society 
UNSMIH United Nations Support Mission in Haiti WSSD World Summit for Social Development 
UNSO United Nations Office to Combat Deserti- WTO World Trade Organization 
fication/United Nations Sudano-Sahalian WWE World WAQF Foundation, Islamic Develop- 
Office ment Bank 
UNTAC United Nations Transition Authority in WWW World Weather Watch 
Cambodia LG Zangger Committee 


abstention from voting See vorine. 


accession 
The term accession, in international parlance, refers to adher- 
ence to or formal acceptance of a TREATY, CONVENTION, 
international organization, or other form of international 
agreement. Thus new members may “accede” to an inter- 
governmental organization—such as the United Nations—or 
to an international statute. For example, the six original 
members of the European Economic Community signed a 
Treaty of Accession to the European Communities in 1972, 
and in September 2000 the UN MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in New 
York witnessed several accessions by member states to major 
international treaties. 

See also CONVENTION ON THE PROHIBITION OF THE 
USE, STOCKPILING, PRODUCTION AND TRANSFER OF ANTI- 
PERSONNEL MINES AND THEIR DESTRUCTION. 


Acheson, Dean (1893-1971) 

An imposing figure in mid-20th century American diplo- 
macy, Dean Acheson was the quintessential American real- 
ist. The most important of President Harry S. Truman’s 
“Wise Men” who shaped postwar U.S. foreign policy, he 
served as assistant secretary of state during World War 
Il, undersecretary of state under James Byrnes and George 
Marshall from 1945 to 1947 and as secretary of state from 


1949 to 1953. Acheson was (as he said in his autobiogra- 
phy) indeed “present at the creation” of the post-World 
War II Pax Americana. 

An unlikely intimate of President Truman, the aristo- 
cratic Acheson was instrumental in creating the postwar 
international financial institutions at BRETTON WOODS, in 
organizing the Marshall Plan to restore the economic viabil- 
ity of Western Europe, and in drafting the Truman Doc- 
trine to contain any Soviet advance into the Middle East 
and Mediterranean. He provided the administration’s geo- 
political rationale for the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) as well as Truman’s decision to confront North 
Korean AGGRESSION in 1950. 

Although perceived as a rigid cold warrior by many, 
Acheson also endured the wrath of the McCarthyites for his 
initial pragmatic attitudes toward Moscow, Beijing, and the 
need to avoid a nuclear arms race. Secretary of State Byrnes 
put Acheson in charge of a committee to draft a proposal 
for the international control of atomic energy, to be sub- 
mitted to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
(UNAEC). The undersecretary convened a working group of 
experts and politically savvy individuals who drafted what 
became known as the ACHESON-LILIENTHAL REPORT. The 
plan envisaged an Atomic Development Authority (ADA), 
which would own and control all uranium mines, fissionable 
materials, and processing facilities around the world. Ache- 
son proposed phasing the plan in. The United States would 
not turn over its weapons until all states had submitted their 
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facilities and resources to the authority. The proposal became 
the basis for the BARUCH PLAN, which was submitted to the 
UN and summarily rejected by the Soviet Union. 

Acheson eventually adopted a rhetoric of anticommunism 
designed to make his proposals “clearer than truth” to a reluc- 
tant Congress. As a realist, he frowned on a “crusade against 
any ideology.” He declined to attend the San Francisco Con- 
ference where the CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS was 
crafted in the spring of 1945. Despite his skepticism about 
the UN’s ability to resolve great international conflicts, and 
his stern opposition to a cabinet seat for the UN ambassador, 
Acheson dutifully lobbied for congressional approval of the 
Charter. He regarded the creation of the United Nations as 
the most recent example of “the nineteenth-century faith in 
the perfectibility of man and the advent of universal peace 
and law.” Acheson blamed Woodrow Wilson for the “grand 
fallacy” that democratic procedures and institutions could be 
applied effectively to international relations. For Dean Ache- 
son, the United Nations was at best “an aid to diplomacy.” 

Acheson continued to be influential in Democratic cir- 
cles after he left the State Department. He consulted with 
the JOHN E KENNEDY administration (1961-63) on foreign 
policy issues and his numerous publications included auto- 
biographical works highlighting international affairs. 


Further Reading: Acheson, Dean. Present at the Creation: My 
Years in the State Department. New York: W.W. Norton, 1969. 
Beisner, Robert. Dean Acheson: A Life in the Cold War New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2006. Chace, James. Acheson: 
The Secretary of State Who Created the American World. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1998. McGlothlen, Ronald. Con- 
trolling the Waves: Dean Acheson and U.S. Foreign Policy in 
Asia. New York: W.W. Norton, 1993. 

— E. M. Clauss 


Acheson-Lilienthal Report 
Submitted by the UNITED STATES to the inaugural meeting of 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission (UNAEC) 
in June 1946, the report served as the basis for early UN 
deliberations on the control of nuclear weapons. Written by 
a committee headed by U.S. undersecretary of state DEAN 
ACHESON and David Lilienthal, the former head of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the American proposal called for 
the creation of a new UN body, the Atomic Development 
Authority (ADA). The authority would own and control all 
uranium mines, processing facilities, and fissionable materi- 
als worldwide. The ADA would then distribute “denatured” 
nuclear materials to national governments for peaceful uses. 
Acheson and Lilienthal envisioned the transfer of American, 
Soviet, and all other national nuclear assets to the United 
Nations in a phased process. 

The U.S. representative to the UNAEC, Bernard Baruch, 
incorporated the elements of the Acheson-Lilienthal Report 


into his own BARUCH PLAN, calling for penalties against 
states that violated ADA authority. The Soviet Union 
rejected the American initiative as an effort to maintain the 
U.S. monopoly on nuclear capability. While the UNAEC 
approved the U.S. plan by a vote of 10 to 0 in December 
1946, the Soviet Union abstained, making any further prog- 
ress impossible. 

In December 1953 President Eisenhower revised the 
American position, calling on nuclear powers to transfer a 
small percentage of their nuclear materials to a new INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) under the 
ultimate authority of the United Nations but largely inde- 
pendent of its control. He suggested that as trust among the 
nuclear powers and in the agency increased more and more 
plutonium could be transferred to the United Nations, ulti- 
mately meeting the goals of the Acheson-Lilienthal Report. 
He offered to transfer U.S. stockpiles at a rate of 5 to 1 of that 
turned over by the USSR. Although the Soviet Union rejected 
the proposal, Eisenhower's initiative led to the establishment 
of an IAEA Preparatory Committee and the creation of the 
UN agency in 1957. 

See also DISARMAMENT. 


Further Reading: Acheson, Dean. Present at the Creation: 
My Years at the State Department. New York: W.W. Norton, 
1969. Clarfield, Gerard H., and William M. Wiecek. Nuclear 
America. New York: Harper and Row, 1984. 


Administrative Committee on Coordination 
(ACC) See CHIEF EXECUTIVE BOARD FOR COORDINATION. 


administrative tribunals 

Employees who work for the United Nations and its associ- 
ated bodies are international civil servants. As such, they 
are not regulated or protected by the labor laws of their own 
countries. In order to protect their rights and to impose 
common personnel policy, the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM has 
several administrative tribunals to which employees, who 
believe the terms of their contract or appointment have been 
violated, may appeal. 

There are three significant administrative tribunals in 
the United Nations System. The UN Administrative Tribu- 
nal (UNAT), created by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY in 1949, 
has seven members appointed for three-year terms by the 
Assembly on the recommendation of the FIFTH COMMIT- 
TEE. The tribunal of the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANI- 
ZATION (ILOAT) is the oldest of the three, founded by the 
ILO in 1946 as the successor to the High Administrative 
Tribunal of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS. ILOAT hears appeals 
from personnel at more than 45 international organizations. 
The WORLD BANK and INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
maintain an administrative tribunal that hears appeals not 
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only from their employees but also appointees at the INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION and the INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. UNAT and ILOAT serve both 
the employees within their organizations and the workforce 
of several other SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. UNAT is available 
to the employees of the INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION and the INTERNATIONAL MARITIME ORGA- 
NIZATION in addition to UN SECRETARIAT staff. The ILO has 
similar agreements with the following agencies: FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, UNITED NATIONS EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION, WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION, INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS UNION, WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION, 
WORLD INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY ORGANIZATION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY, and UNIVERSAL POSTAL 
UNION. These tribunals, although established by major bod- 
ies of the UN system, are not considered “subsidiary” bodies, 
but rather “judicial” organs. They are, therefore, independent 
of their parent organizations, and their decisions may not be 
reversed by those organizations. The INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE (ICJ) decided this question in 1954, when it 
issued an advisory opinion in the case of 11 employees who 
had been awarded $180,000 in compensation by UNAT for 
illegal dismissal. The Court held that the General Assembly 
could not reverse the tribunal’s award and had to autho- 
rize payment. On the other hand, employees have an appeal 
process from the tribunal that allows their cases to be taken 
to the ICJ. In 2003 the General Assembly reinforced the 
Administrative Tribunal’s independence by directing the Sec- 
retary-General to separate the tribunal’s secretariat from the 
UN OFFICE OF LEGAL AFFAIRS. 

In the 1954 ICJ case UNAT found itself caught up in the 
politics of McCarthyism in the UNITED STATES. SECRETARY- 
GENERAL TRYGVE LIE had fired 18 American nationals in 
1952 for exercising their Fifth Amendment right against self- 
incrimination by refusing to testify before the U.S. Senate’s 
Internal Security Subcommittee. They had been accused of 
being members of the American Communist Party. Lie argued 
that their behavior violated the requirement that they act ina 
manner “befitting their status as international civil servants.” 
On appeal to UNAT the fired employees were exonerated 
and compensated. The United States led the fight in the 
General Assembly to bar the compensation, but the Court 
eventually upheld the UNAT decision. That judgment gave 
the administrative tribunals an independence not enjoyed by 
other UN-created bodies. 


Further Reading: Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the 
United Nations. A Commentary. 2nd ed. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. Stoessinger, John G. The United 
Nations and the Superpowers: China, Russia, and America. 4th 
ed. New York: Random House, 1977. United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information. United Nations Juridical Year- 
book. New York: The United Nations, 1962- . 


admission of members 

In addition to the founding members of the United Nations, 
as defined in Article 3 of the CHARTER, the UN, in keep- 
ing with the idea of universality, is open to new members, 
provided the applicant is a peace-loving state, accepts the 
obligations of the Charter, is able to carry out these obliga- 
tions, and is willing to do so. In an opinion on May 28, 1948, 
the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) ruled that “All 
these conditions [of Art. 4 para 1] are subject to the judg- 
ment of the Organization, i.e., of the SECURITY COUNCIL 
(SC) and of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) and, in the last 
resort, of the members of the organization.” In this context, 
the ICJ declared that an application request cannot be denied 
for any reason other than those stated in Article 4. The ICJ 
further held in an advisory opinion on March 3, 1950, that 
the GA could not admit a member without a recommenda- 
tion given by the Security Council. As of 2008 the number of 
member states was 192. 

Applicants for MEMBERSHIP are evaluated by the Commit- 
tee on Admission of New Members, a standing committee 
of the Security Council. Based on its findings, new members 
may be recommended by the Security Council to the General 
Assembly, which then votes on their admission. A two-thirds 
majority in the GA is required to admit new members. 

Especially during the first decade of the UN, permanent 
members’ VETOs blocked admission of new members in the 
Security Council. Given the parliamentary nature of GA 
procedures, it was important for both the UNITED STATES 
and the Soviet Union to secure working majorities in the 
body. For this reason the USSR sought an expansion of UN 
membership to overcome the initial advantage the United 
States had among the founding members. The PERMANENT 
FIVE were also under pressure from the UN's first SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL TRYGVE LIE and his successor DAG HAMMAR- 
SKJOLD to make the world body truly universal by adding 
new members. Finally, the newly liberated states themselves 
conducted public diplomacy toward that end. 

In December 1955 the logjam was broken by both sides 
agreeing to admit 16 nations, 4 from the Soviet bloc and the 
rest from the ranks of Africa, Asia, and the Arab world. For 
the first time since INDONESIA’s admission in 1950, the Gen- 
eral Assembly had enlarged its membership. The first wave 
of new members was quickly followed by other success- 
ful applicants, such that African and Asian nations achieved 
a majority of seats in the General Assembly in 1963. The 
enlargement meant new voices, points of view, and policy 
emphases would now be advanced in the United Nations. 
The problems of the LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES—poverty, 
political instability, NORTH-SOUTH trade, and multilateral 
aid—all moved to the forefront. 

A particularly heated controversy was the admission of 
the People’s Republic of CHINA. It was critical to the Soviet 
Union to seat the representatives of the People’s Republic in 
place of the delegation from the Republic of China (Taiwan). 
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The USSR had boycotted the Security Council for a good 
part of 1950 over this issue, with the consequence of letting 
the United States achieve Council support for intervention 
in Korea. The admission of “Red China” was an emotional 
issue in American politics. Mao’s introduction of troops in 
the KOREAN WAR, coupled with the anticommunist mood 
of the country, produced overwhelming opposition to the 
seating of a Beijing delegation in New York. If the Mainland 
Chinese took China’s seat in the Security Council it would 
also mean another certain veto of Western proposals in that 
body. The American administration sought to maintain a GA 
majority in opposition to seating the Beijing government. 
When that no longer seemed achievable, Washington was 
willing to use all parliamentary procedures available toward 
this end. This American tactic continued until the presidency 
of Richard Nixon. Faced with an overwhelming majority 
in favor of China’s admission, and seeking accommodation 
with the Chinese government itself, the United States sought 
to accede to the admission of the PRC while maintaining 
membership of the Republic of China in the General Assem- 
bly. In October 1971 the GA majority rejected that approach 
and gave Taiwan's seat in the UN, and particularly on the 
Security Council, to the government in Beijing. 

Rights and privileges of membership may be suspended 
and a state can be excluded from the United Nations if the 
member state either is subject to ENFORCEMENT MEASURES 
imposed by the Security Council or has “persistently” vio- 
lated the principles of the Charter (Articles 5 and 6). In the 
case of EXCLUSION, readmission is possible under the provi- 
sions of Article 4. A suspension of UN rights and privileges 
was imposed on Yugoslavia during the 1990s for the violation 
of UN RESOLUTIONS pertaining to the Balkans. The Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia was an original member of 
the United Nations until its dissolution during the crisis in 
that region. Following the overthrow of President SLOBODAN 
MILOSEVIC, the Republic of Yugoslavia in the form of a union 
of Serbia and Montenegro, was readmitted on November 1, 
2000. In 2006, Montenegro voted in a plebiscite to secede 
from the union, leaving Serbia alone, and marking the final 
dissolution of one of the UN’s original members. On June 
21, the Security Council voted to recommend Montenegro's 
admission to the United Nations as its 192nd member. 

See also COLD WAR. 


Further Reading: Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the 
United Nations: A Commentary. 2nd ed. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. 

— T. J. Weiler 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions (ACABQ) 


At its first session in 1946 the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY cre- 
ated two standing committees to assist with its work dur- 


ing and between regular Assembly meetings. They were the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions and the COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS. The first of 
these advises the Assembly, by way of its FIFTH COMMITTEE, 
on financial and budgetary matters related to the administra- 
tion of the United Nations and its programs. ACABQ has 
16 members, who are nominated by their governments but 
serve as private individuals. They are elected by the Assem- 
bly to three-year renewable terms based on their expertise, 
with due regard for geographical representation. Their terms 
expire on a rotating basis in order to assure continuity. In 
2006, ACABQ’s chairman was Rajat Saha of INDIA. He was 
joined on the Committee by members from Poland, Barba- 
dos, the UNITED STATES, the Ivory Coast (Côte d'Ivoire), 
CHINA, JAPAN, Botswana, Nepal, Honduras, the Netherlands, 
Canada, Argentina, the RUSSIAN FEDERATION, Cameroon, 
and FRANCE. The committee is administered by a SECRETAR- 
IAT of 11 appointees. Executive Secretary Jules A. Corwin 
headed the secretariat in 2006. The committee meets several 
times a year and in different places around the world. In June 
2000 alone, it met in Geneva, Switzerland; Turin, Rome, and 
Brindisi, Italy; Pristina, Yugoslavia; and Vienna, Austria. 

Given its expertise and longevity, the committee has 
achieved increased authority and prestige within the UN 
STRUCTURE. It can call upon the Secretary-General’s office 
and the heads of UN PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS to meet with 
it and provide needed information. With regard to those 
programmes financed with voluntary funds, ACABQ reports 
to their governing bodies on the programmes’ administra- 
tive budgets, personnel, and procedures. Its functions also 
include the examination of the regular UN BUDGET, and of 
extra-budgetary expenditures. It evaluates and reports on 
the financing of PEACEKEEPING operations and international 
tribunals and carries out any other assignments given to 
it by the SECRETARY-GENERAL. It has the decision-making 
authority to authorize start-up expenditures by the Secretary- 
General on peacekeeping operations that need rapid imple- 
mentation even though related budgetary matters have not 
yet been resolved. As an example, in July 2000, the SECURITY 
COUNCIL established the UNITED NATIONS MISSION IN ETHI- 
OPIA AND ERITREA (UNMEE), calling for the deployment 
of 4,200 troops. While it would have taken some months 
for the General Assembly process to approve the estimated 
$199 million budget through June 2001, ACABQ released 
an immediate $50 million for the dispatch of reconnaissance 
and liaison teams to the region, and for the creation of an 
initial UN presence. It also made recommendations to the 
Fifth Committee on permanent personnel and spending allo- 
cations for the mission. 

The Advisory Committee played a key role in the imple- 
mentation of Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN’s REFORM pro- 
gram. It promoted “results-based budgeting” throughout 
the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. Particularly in the SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES ACABQ urged new cost-accounting proce- 
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dures, the use of cost-saving technologies, and the sharing of 
administrative experiences to enhance efficiency. It recom- 
mended that the various UN bodies develop common termi- 
nology for practices and phenomena so that communication 
and documentation could be standardized. It also became 
a major advocate of enhanced support services within the 
United Nations, including improvement in physical facil- 
ities. It argued that continued reductions in spending on 
UN buildings, including HEADQUARTERS in New York, were 
shortsighted savings that would reduce UN effectiveness in 
the long term. Following the terrorist attack on New York 
City on September 11, 2001, the committee supported Sec- 
retary-General Annan’s requests for additional funding for 
security measures throughout the UN System. The reputa- 
tion of the committee for professional expertise generally 
produces endorsement of its recommendations by the Fifth 
Committee, the Assembly as a whole, the Secretary-General, 
and the rest of the UN system. 


Further Reading: See the reports of ACABQ and the remarks 
of its members to the GA Fifth Committee at the Fifth Com- 
mittee Web site: <www.un.org/ga/56/fifth/>. For preceding 
and succeeding years, substitute the GA session number in 
the Web site URL. 


advisory opinion See INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
JUSTICE. 


Afghanistan 

Afghanistan became a member of the United Nations on 
November 19, 1946. Active UN involvement in Afghanistan 
began on January 5, 1980, when the SECURITY COUNCIL met 
to consider the Soviet Union’s December 27, 1979, inva- 
sion of the country. Claiming that the Afghan government 
requested Soviet assistance under terms of their 1978 friend- 
ship TREATY, the USSR vetoed a RESOLUTION condemning 
the intervention. Invoking the General Assembly's 1950 
UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION, the Council moved the 
question to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, which voted on January 
14, 1980, for withdrawal of foreign troops and soon thereaf- 
ter authorized the SECRETARY-GENERAL to seek a solution to 
the conflict. 

In February 1981, Secretary-General KURT WALDHEIM 
named a personal representative on Afghanistan, JAVIER 
PEREZ DE CUELLAR, who—after becoming Secretary-General 
himself in 1982—appointed Diego Cordovez to succeed him 
as personal representative. In April 1988, after 12 rounds 
of negotiations, the governments of Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan signed the Geneva Accords, with the UNITED STATES 
and USSR as guarantors. The accords provided for Soviet 
troop withdrawal, noninterference in Afghanistan's internal 
affairs, and the voluntary return of refugees. On February 


15, 1989, the UN Good Offices Mission in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan (UNGOMAP) verified the Soviet withdrawal, but 
civil conflict continued with Soviet assistance to the commu- 
nist regime and U.S. aid to resistance groups. 

In November 1989, the General Assembly encouraged 
the Secretary-General to facilitate internal settlement, result- 
ing in the 1991 appointment of Benon Sevan, head of the 
Office of the Secretary-General in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan (OSGAP), as personal representative. The superpow- 
ers agreed in 1991 to end aid to all parties by January 1, 
1992, and supported a transition plan in accordance with 
the Secretary-General’s May 1991 statement calling for an 
“intra-Afghan dialogue” ultimately leading to “free and fair 
elections.” For the first time, some Afghan resistance groups 
were involved in and supported the UN negotiations, but the 
Soviet Union collapsed and resistance forces captured Kabul 
in April 1992 before the communist regime’s planned abdi- 
cation to a transitional council. Soviet-sponsored president 
Najibullah obtained sanctuary at the UN’s Kabul office and, 
on May 6, 1992, resistance groups established the Afghan 
Interim Government, headed for two months by Sebghatul- 
lah Mujadeddi before he transferred power to Burhanuddin 
Rabbani, whose government continued to hold Afghanistan’s 
UN seat through the 1990s with annual approval by the CRE- 
DENTIALS COMMITTEE. 

Factional fighting intensified and UN efforts lapsed until 
December 1993, when a General Assembly resolution estab- 
lished the UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL MISSION TO AFGHANI- 
STAN (UNSMA). UNSMA was headed by Mahmoud Mestiri 
(February 1994—May 1996) and later by Norbert Holl (May 
1996-October 1997). Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN 
elevated UN involvement with the appointment of a spe- 
cial envoy, a position held first by Lakhdar Brahimi (July 
1997—October 1999), and assumed in February 2000 by 
Francesc Vendrell. In 1997, with Brahimi’s support, Annan 
convened the “Six-Plus-Two” group, comprised of Afghan- 
istan’s six neighbors—CHINA, IRAN, Pakistan, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan, as well as Russia and the 
United States. From 1984, the UN COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS regularly renewed the mandate of the SPECIAL RAP- 
PORTEUR for Afghanistan and became increasingly involved 
in direct investigation of specific rights violations. Yet these 
UN efforts brought limited achievements and a civil war con- 
tinued through the 1990s. The Taliban Islamic movement 
originated in 1994 and gained military ascendance over com- 
peting Afghan parties in 1996. 

Sometimes lauded as a UN success, the Geneva Accords, 
accompanied by the Secretary-General’s GOOD OFFICES, have 
been credited with maintaining a critical CONFLICT RESO- 
LUTION mechanism during a period when a PERMANENT 
MEMBER’s VETO (the Soviet Union’s) paralyzed the Security 
Council. However, the troop withdrawal was the only fully 
implemented element of the accords and, some argue, an 
inevitable result of a changed international system—that is, 
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a thaw in the COLD WAR—and internal Soviet politics. The 
accords’ exclusion of Afghan resistance parties—either as 
direct participants or as signatories—the absence of MECHA- 
NISMS for enforcement and intra-Afghan settlement, and the 
guarantors’ immediate violation of the agreement through 
continued aid to their clients contributed to the failure of the 
UN missions that followed. 

The UN missions—some more than others—also were 
criticized for misapprehending Afghanistan’s complexities, 
for reluctance to address misbehavior of UN member states, 
and for inconsistent coordination with the UN’s humanitar- 
ian operations. The UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR REFUGEES, which began assisting refugees in 1978, 
appeared to reinforce U.S.-supported elements of the Afghan 
resistance to Soviet occupation and may have undermined 
the neutrality of UN MEDIATION. During the 1990s, a group 
of UN committees adopted Afghanistan as a test case for 
strengthened coordination of UN crisis operations, including 
the application of a unitary funding mechanism and “prin- 
cipled common programming” on gender, minorities, and 
other issues. Yet the effort to unify UN humanitarian and 
political efforts met with limited success. 

Afghanistan presented obstacles to UN humanitarian 
operations, including limited UN access to WOMEN imposed 
by the Taliban’s gender restrictions, looting of UN offices, 
and violent reaction for the August 1998 U.S. missile attacks 
on the suspected residence of Osama bin Laden. The attacks 
were carried out in retaliation for bin Laden’s alleged com- 
plicity in the terrorist bombing of two U.S. embassies in 
Africa. In 1999 the Security Council placed SANCTIONS on 
Afghanistan. Meantime, frequent evacuations and suspen- 
sions of operations, although usually justified, compromised 
the UN’s image when agencies such as the International 
Red Cross remained in Kabul. Nevertheless, UNOCHA, the 
United Nations Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian 
Assistance to Afghanistan, as the longest standing UN special 
body charged with promoting and coordinating assistance in 
a complex emergency, came to serve as a model for other 
global humanitarian efforts. 

Successive UN missions argued with increasing vigor that 
their ultimate ineffectiveness was a result of the absence of 
international political and financial support and a lack of 
interest in ending the fighting on the part of some Afghans 
and influential regional powers. In November 1997, Kofi 
Annan said “it could be argued that ... the role of the 
United Nations in Afghanistan is little more than that of an 
alibi to provide cover for the inaction—or worse—of the 
international community at large.” He later questioned the 
usefulness of the Six-Plus-Two process when a major Tal- 
iban offensive followed the July 1999 Tashkent Declaration 
on Fundamental Principles for a Peaceful Settlement of the 
Conflict in Afghanistan, in which Afghanistan’s neighbors 
for the first time pledged publicly to cease military interfer- 
ence in Afghanistan. 


With the post-cold war convergence of member interests 
in the region, the Security Council, in an unprecedented 
direct action, passed a resolution on October 15, 1999, ban- 
ning nonhumanitarian flights and freezing Taliban assets 
to persuade the regime to extradite U.S.-indicted terrorist 
Osama bin Laden. As it gained increasing control of much 
of Afghanistan's territory by September 2000, the Taliban 
renewed efforts to obtain Afghanistans UN seat and pro- 
posed alternatives to the extradition of bin Laden, while the 
Security Council contemplated further sanctions. 

On September 11, 2001, hijackers, reputedly part of bin 
Laden’s AL-QAEDA terrorist network, seized control of four 
U.S. civilian airliners. They crashed two of them into the 
World Trade Center towers in New York City, bringing both 
towers to the ground and killing approximately 3,000 people. 
The third plane crashed into the U.S. Pentagon in Arlington, 
Virginia, after circling major government sites in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The fourth airliner crashed in western Pennsylva- 
nia with the loss of all on board. President GEORGE W. BUSH 
declared the events “acts of war” and made harsh demands 
on the Taliban government in Afghanistan, believing that the 
regime was harboring bin Laden. 

The United States sought UN support for any actions it 
might take in reprisal. On September 12 the Security Coun- 
cil unanimously adopted Resolution 1368, condemning the 
assault and finding it a threat to international peace and 
security. Council members invoked CHAPTER VII, making the 
resolution’s provisions mandatory on all member states. The 
General Assembly, once it convened on September 13, fol- 
lowed with a condemnation of the attack. The Council also 
passed Resolution 1373 on September 28, calling on all states 
to “prevent and suppress the financing of terrorist acts.” 

The United States issued an ultimatum to the Taliban 
demanding the extradition of bin Laden and his senior 
associates, the closing of his training bases in Afghanistan, 
and the stationing of U.S. personnel on Afghan territory to 
investigate and destroy terrorist camps. The regime in Kabul 
rejected these demands, closed all international aid programs 
in the country, requested proof of bin Laden’s complicity, and 
seized UN facilities. The Bush administration organized a 
large coalition in support of its demands, including Afghan- 
istan’s neighboring states of Pakistan and Uzbekistan. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization declared the attack on 
the United States an act requiring COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE. 
On October 7, 2001, the United States and Great Britain 
launched intensive air attacks on major cities, military tar- 
gets, and training areas inside Afghanistan. 

Under pressure from the attacks, the Taliban leaders 
called on all Muslim nations to defend Afghanistan from 
American “AGGRESSION.” At the same time they offered to 
negotiate turning over Osama bin Laden to a third country in 
return for a cessation of the bombing. The offer was rejected 
by Washington. Faced with a growing refugee and humani- 
tarian crisis, and with calls from UN officials among oth- 
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ers to assist innocent Afghan victims of the attack, the U.S. 
administration made airdrops of food rations and offered to 
assist with humanitarian relief. Also recognizing the need 
to assure stability in Afghanistan if the Taliban was driven 
from power, President Bush lent support to future UN efforts 
at NATION-BUILDING in Afghanistan, reversing the position 
of the administration on this aspect of contemporary UN 
PEACEKEEPING activities. 

Washington received extensive support—in the United 
Nations, from NATO, and elsewhere—to remove the Tal- 
iban from power in Afghanistan, curtail al-Qaeda activities 
there, and seek the reconstruction of the country. The Tal- 
iban, after all, had been the sponsoring government of al- 
Qaeda, the alleged force behind the 9/11 attacks. The United 
Nations, indeed most of the world, supported intervention. 
By early 2002, Afghanistan was liberated from Taliban rule 
through a cooperative effort, yet it faced deep problems of 
political instability and economic despair. Regional warlords 
remained and the drug trade persisted. In outlying areas 
the Taliban rematerialized as a threat to the government in 
Kabul. Still, by early 2004, with international encourage- 
ment the Afghans had convened a traditional loya jirga and 
had agreed to a constitution and democratic elections. In 
late 2004, the country elected Hamid Karzai president, and, 
in September 2005, it held parliamentary elections. Abiding 
by a post-Taliban blueprint negotiated at an international 
conference in Bonn in 2001, warlords began to turn in heavy 
WEAPONS to the central government. There was a visible 
UN presence in the country. The organization monitored the 
historic elections of 2004 and 2005. UN SPECIAL REPRESEN- 
TATIVE Lakhdar Brahimi, along with the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees and a variety of staff personnel plied their 
trade with uncommon dedication. Hampered by a lack of 
money, the slow inflow of promised funds, and the diversion 
of attention to IRAQ, the UN contingency worked to distrib- 
ute an international aid disbursement, to increase security, 
to develop infrastructure, and to strengthen the government. 
In August 2003 NATO took command of the International 
Security Assistance Force, which consisted of some 10,000 
forces from 37 countries (the first time NATO had acted out- 
side of Europe), and in June 2006, NATO’s defense ministers 
reaffirmed their commitment to deploy about 7,000 troops 
in southern Afghanistan. By mid 2006 American deaths in 
Afghanistan were one-10th of those in U.S.-occupied Iraq, 
even though the international presence in Afghanistan had 
begun over a year earlier. Furthermore, despite UN and 
allied efforts, both bin Laden and Mullah Omar, leader of the 
previous Taliban government, remained in hiding, and resur- 
gent Taliban forces posed an ongoing threat to international 
political and economic reconstruction in Afghanistan. 


Further Reading: Khan, Riaz M. Untying the Afghan Knot: 
Negotiating Soviet Withdrawal. Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1991. Maley, William. “The UN and Afghanistan: 


‘Doing Its Best’ or Failure of a Mission?” In Fundamentalism 
Reborn: Afghanistan and the Taliban, 182-98. Edited by Wil- 
liam Maley. New York: New York University Press, 1998. 
Rashid, Ahmed. Jihad: The Rise of Militant Islam in Central 
Asia. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 2002. Rubin, 
Barnett R. The Search for Peace in Afghanistan: From Buf- 
fer State to Failed State. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1995. 

— M. E. Reif 


Africa See AFRICAN UNION, ANGOLA, APARTHEID, CON- 
FLICT DIAMONDS, CONGO, DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING 
OPERATIONS, DESERTIFICATION, ECONOMIC (COMMISSION 
FOR AFRICA, ECONOMIC COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRICAN 
STATES, DARFUR, GROUP OF 77, HIV/AIDS, LEAST DEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES, MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS, 
NAMIBIA, NATIONAL LIBERATION, NEW PARTNERSHIP FOR 
AFRICA’S DEVELOPMENT, PEACEKEEPING, RWANDA CRISIS, 
SIERRA LEONE, SOMALIA. 


Africa Industrialization Day 

Celebrated annually on November 20, the day is meant to 
generate support in the international community for the 
industrialization of Africa. 


African Development Bank (ADB) See REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT BANKS. 


African Union (AU) 

In 2002 the ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY (OAU) 
became the African Union (AU). The transformation began 
with the OAU’ Sirte Declaration in 1999, which called for 
the establishment of a more comprehensive body. The 2000 
Lomé Summit approved the Constitutive Act, and the 2001 
Lusaka Summit mapped out the implementation procedures 
for the establishment of the new REGIONAL ORGANIZATION. 
The 2002 Durban Summit marked the formal inauguration 
of the African Union with the convocation of the first AU 
Assembly meeting. Among the stated objectives of the orga- 
nization were greater African unity and solidarity; defense 
of the SOVEREIGNTY; territorial integrity, and independence 
of member states; acceleration of the political and socioeco- 
nomic integration of the continent; the promotion of peace, 
security, stability, democratic principles and institutions; and 
the protection of HUMAN RIGHTS. 

Modeled on the European Union, the AU had a MEMBER- 
SHIP of 53 nations by fall 2006. Its structure consisted of the 
Assembly, the Executive Council, the Permanent Representa- 
tives Committee, and the Commission. Composed of heads 
of state who meet once a year, the AU Assembly is the AU’s 
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main decision-making body and is headed by a chairman 
who is elected annually for a 12-month term. The Executive 
Council is made up of the foreign ministers of the member 
states; it meets twice a year and is responsible to the Assem- 
bly. The Permanent Representatives Committee is made up 
of permanent representatives to the AU HEADQUARTERS in 
Addis Ababa and meets every month. The AU Commission 
consists of a chairman, elected for a four-year term, a deputy 
chairman, and eight commissioners who hold portfolios in 
the functional areas of peace and security, political affairs, 
infrastructure and energy, social affairs, human resources, 
science and technology, trade and industry, rural economy 
and agriculture, and economic affairs. The commission 
implements AU policies and acts as the SECRETARIAT, coor- 
dinating the AU’s activities and meetings. In 2004, the AU 
inaugurated the Pan-African Parliament that initially had 
only consultative and advisory powers but was intended to 
evolve into a continental legislature. An African Court of 
Justice was also due to be established. 

One of the critical tasks of the AU is to deal more effec- 
tively with the problem of conflict on the continent. To 
that end, the PROTOCOL establishing the Peace and Secu- 
rity Council entered into force on December 26, 2003, and 
replaced the OAU MECHANISM for Conflict Prevention, Man- 
agement and Resolution. The council is composed of 15 
members and meets twice a month at the permanent rep- 
resentative level and annually at the minister or head of 
government level. Leaders expressed their intention to create 
an early warning system and a stand-by force in order to 
respond to conflict situations more promptly and to over- 
come the OAU’s reticence to intervene in member states. At 
the 2004 Second Extraordinary Assembly meeting, AU heads 
of state took another step toward unity and adopted a DEC- 
LARATION on a common defense and security policy. 

The AU’ first military intervention came when it 
assumed temporary responsibility for a PEACEKEEPING mis- 
sion in Burundi in April 2003. A UN force replaced the 
African Union in June 2004. The mission had a total strength 
of 3,335 troops drawn from South Africa, Ethiopia, and 
Mozambique as well as observers from Burkina Faso, Gabon, 
Mali, Togo, and Tunisia. 

The AU also provided a peacekeeping force for the DAR- 
FUR region of Sudan. In April 2004, a cease-fire between the 
government and the rebels resulted in agreement to allow 
African Union observers to be deployed. An initial force of 
3,200 troops was committed with the number rising eventu- 
ally to 7,000. The mandate allowed the troops to monitor 
the cease-fire but did not extend to the protection of civil- 
ians except in cases of imminent danger. Inadequate fund- 
ing and logistical problems compromised the effectiveness 
of the African Union Mission in Darfur (AMIS). Moreover, 
the 7,000 AU troops were simply inadequate to patrol such 
a large area. In an effort to bring an end to the conflict the 
AU brokered the Darfur Peace Agreement (DPA) in May 


2006. The peace agreement failed to gain the support of all 
rebel factions and the conflict continued. The UN SECURITY 
COUNCIL authorized a peacekeeping mission in August 2006 
but the government of Sudan rejected the deployment. With 
the AU mandate scheduled to expire at the end of September 
2006, there was grave concern that the withdrawal of the 
force would leave the civilian POPULATION even more vulner- 
able. In mid-2007 Sudan accepted deployment of a “hybrid” 
UN-AU peacekeeping operation. By early 2008 Darfur waited 
to see if the new force would materialize and bring relief. 

To address its goals of promoting socioeconomic integra- 
tion and democratic principles, the AU adopted the NEw 
PARTNERSHIP FOR AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT (NEPAD). NEPAD 
sought to eradicate poverty in Africa and support efforts to 
achieve sustainable growth and DEVELOPMENT, and to pro- 
mote greater African involvement in the global economy. 
Through its peer review mechanism, NEPAD also encouraged 
governments to adopt democratic principles and operate in a 
transparent fashion. The NEPAD Implementation Committee 
reports to the AU summit on an annual basis. 

See also APPENDIX G, BRAHIMI REPORT, ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR AFRICA, TREATY OF PELINDABA. 


Further Reading: African Union Web site: <wwwaafrica- 
union.org>. 


— R. J. Griffiths 


Agenda for Development 

The Agenda for Development, adopted by a special meet- 
ing of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY on June 20, 1997, was the 
result of more than four years of extensive deliberations by 
member states and the SECRETARIATs of the UNITED NATIONS 
SYSTEM. The final document represented the product of a 
special working group of the General Assembly established 
in December 1994 to provide a forum among UN members 
for the exchange of views on DEVELOPMENT. 

The idea for an agenda for development emerged in 1992, 
in the wake of SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS BOUTROS- 
GHALI’s elaboration of AN AGENDA FOR PEACE. At that time, 
there had been a strong feeling by many in the global south 
that development was being marginalized in favor of peace 
and security. These DEVELOPING NATIONS felt that there was 
a continued need to assert the United Nation’s primacy in the 
area of development. The South had demanded an agenda for 
development and Boutros-Ghali made an attempt to produce 
one. The Secretary-General’s own vision of development was 
set out in May 1994 in a report to the General Assembly 
entitled An Agenda for Development. The report addressed 
peace, the economy, the ENVIRONMENT, society, and democ- 
racy as the five foundations of development. The Secretary- 
General also examined the multiplicity of actors engaged in 
development work and outlined his vision of the role of the 
United Nations in development in an increasingly complex 
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world. His report declared that universal respect for and 
protection of HUMAN RIGHTS was an integral part of devel- 
opment, and that particular human rights, including group 
rights such as those of INDIGENOUS PEOPLES, WOMEN, chil- 
dren, and the disabled, should be emphasized. In November 
1994, in response to the request of the General Assembly, 
the Secretary-General issued his recommendations for the 
implementation of An Agenda for Development. However, 
some nations considered the recommendations incomplete. 
As a result, member states chose to negotiate key parameters 
of the agenda. To facilitate this effort, a working group on an 
agenda for development was established on December 19, 
1994, by UN resolution GA 49/126. 

Given the background of concern about the development 
partnership between the North and South, reaching agree- 
ment on broad desirable outcomes was a significant achieve- 
ment. The working group saw its main task as forging a 
framework for a partnership that would hold together, rather 
than trying to articulate plans with great detail. The working 
group hoped that under such a partnership specifics could 
be sorted out as it developed agreed-upon goals. One of the 
key stumbling blocks was the fear among Southern states 
that the emphasis on protecting the environment might stifle 
their economic growth. As a result of compromise, the docu- 
ment attempted to balance the need for SUSTAINABLE DEVEL- 
OPMENT with the need for sustained economic growth. 

In UN Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN’s words, the 
Agenda for Development, adopted after intense and extended 
consultations, “represent[ed] one of the most far-reaching 
agreements on the central issue of development ever attained 
by the international community.” He reiterated many of the 
agenda's themes in his report to the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in 
2000, and affirmed the essential connection between human 
rights and developments in IN LARGER FREEDOM, his 2005 
UN REFORM proposals. Developing countries, fearing that 
the United Nations had become marginalized by the BRET- 
TON WOODS institutions, saw the core thrust of the agenda 
as reaffirming the importance of development for the United 
Nations, and they sought to resituate the organization’s cen- 
tral role toward the encouragement of development. The 
agenda not only addressed the familiar components of 
development, such as economic growth, trade, finance, sci- 
ence and technology, poverty eradication, employment and 
human resources development, but also placed new empha- 
sis on the role of democracy, human rights, popular partici- 
pation, good governance, and the empowerment of women. 
As such, it provided, according to Annan, “an all-encom- 
passing framework for international cooperation on develop- 
ment—a central and evolving concern of the United Nations 
since its inception.” Many of the agenda’s general recom- 
mendations were incorporated in the specific MILLENNIUM 
DEVELOPMENT GOALS approved by the world community in 
September 2000. 

See also SUSTAINABLE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 


Further Reading: Agenda for Development Web site: 
<www.un.org/Docs/SG/ag_index.htm>. Bergesen, Helge Ole, 
Goerg Parmann, and Oystein B. Thommessen. Yearbook of 
International Cooperation on Environment and Development, 
1999/2000. London: Earthscan Publications, 1999. Weiss, 
Thomas G., David P. Forsythe, and Roger A. Coate. The 
United Nations and Changing World Politics. Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview Press, 2000. 

— A. I. Maximenko 


Agenda for Peace 

In January 1992 a unanimous SECURITY COUNCIL requested 
that the SECRETARY-GENERAL prepare a report that included 
“analysis and recommendations on ways of strengthening 
and making more efficient within the framework and provi- 
sions of the CHARTER the capacity of the United Nations for 
preventive diplomacy, for peacemaking and for PEACEKEEP- 
ING.” The result of the request was An Agenda for Peace. 
Secretary-General BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI authored and 
released the report in June 1992. 

An Agenda for Peace detailed a REFORM agenda. It sought 
to reinvigorate the United Nations in the post-COLD WAR 
era. Boutros-Ghali recommended that the United Nations 
identify “at-risk” states and act early to avoid the collapse of 
state SOVEREIGNTY and internal order. He proposed that mil- 
itary forces be placed at the disposal of the United Nations 
for rapid action in times of crisis. The report outlined prob- 
lems in the LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES and the need for a 
humanitarian, political, economic, and military response by 
the United Nations. As a result of the report, new terms such 
as “preventive diplomacy,” “state-building,” and “peace mak- 
ing” entered the lexicon of potential UN activities. 

The report highlighted four concepts: preventive diplo- 
macy, peace making, peacekeeping, and post-conflict 
peace-building. Preventive diplomacy attempted to resolve 
intra- and interstate conflicts before violence erupted, or to 
limit the spread of violence; it was intended to be proac- 
tive peacekeeping. Peace making sought to bring hostile 
parties to agreement through negotiation and MEDIATION. 
Peacekeeping was defined as UN deployment into poten- 
tial or actual zones of conflict. Post-conflict peace-building 
was popularized by this report. Peace-building aimed to con- 
struct an environment that sustained durable peace. Peace- 
building missions addressed the economic, social, cultural, 
and humanitarian problems that underpinned violent con- 
flict. Preventive diplomacy tried to avoid crisis; peace-build- 
ing strove to prevent a recurrence. 

A supplement to An Agenda for Peace was presented in 
1995. It reviewed UN experience with peace operations over 
a two-and-one-half-year period following the original report. 
Among these missions were peacekeeping operations in 
SOMALIA (1992-94) and RWANDA (1994), both perceived as 
failures. Critics accused Boutros-Ghali of overextending UN 
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responsibilities, and argued that the financial and political 
requirements necessitated by the Agenda were beyond the 
organization's capabilities. 

See also AGENDA FOR DEVELOPMENT, CONFLICT RESOLU- 
TION, NATION-BUILDING, PEACEBUILDING COMMISSION. 


Further Reading: Boutros-Ghali, Boutros. An Agenda for 
Peace. 2d ed. New York: United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information, 1995. Kars, D. “The [UN] Agenda for Peace: 
A 1995 Evaluation.” European Security 5, no. 1 (Spring 
1996): 98-112. Weiss, Thomas. “New Challenges for UN 
Military Operations: Implementing an Agenda for Peace.” 
Washington Quarterly 16, no. 1 (Winter 1993): 51-66. 

— S. E McMahon 


Agenda 21 
Agenda 21 was the Plan of Action approved by the 1992 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT (UNCED) that provided a set of objectives 
and strategies for attaining SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT in 
the 21st century. Filling more than 800 pages, Agenda 21 was 
the most comprehensive statement of international consen- 
sus as of 1992 on the intersections between environmental 
protection and DEVELOPMENT in the LESS DEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES (LDCs) of the world. It struck a pragmatic balance 
between the needs of states in early stages of development 
and the developed states of the North that sought to avoid 
environmental damage from unwise development practices. 
Agenda 21 was divided into four substantive sections 
comprising 40 chapters on environmental and development 
topics. Each chapter outlined the environmental/develop- 
mental challenge, set international and national objectives, 
and provided programmatic activities meant to achieve the 
objectives. Section I (Chapters 1-8: preamble; international 
cooperation to accelerate sustainable development; combat- 
ing poverty; changing consumption patterns; demographic 
dynamics and sustainability, promoting and protecting 
human health; promoting sustainable human settlement; 
integrating ENVIRONMENT and development in decision 
making) presented the “Social and Economic Dimensions 
of Sustainable Development.” Section II on “Conservation 
and Management of Resources for Development” included 
Chapters 9-22 (protection of the atmosphere; planning 
and management of land resources; combating deforesta- 
tion; combating DESERTIFICATION and drought; sustainable 
mountain development; promoting sustainable agriculture 
and rural development; conservation of biological diversity; 
environmentally sound management of biotechnology; pro- 
tection of the oceans and the protection and rational devel- 
opment of their living resources; protection of freshwater 
resources; environmentally sound management of toxic 
chemicals; environmentally sound management of hazardous 
wastes; environmentally sound management of solid wastes; 


sound management of radioactive wastes). Section III (Chap- 
ters 23-32) on “Strengthening the Role of Major Groups” 
included among those groups WOMEN (24), children and 
youth (25), INDIGENOUS PEOPLES (26), NON-GOVERNMEN- 
TAL ORGANIZATIONS (27), local authorities (28), workers and 
trade unions (29), business and industry (30), the scientific 
and technological community (31), and farmers (32). Sec- 
tion IV (Chapters 33-40) identified the means of imple- 
mentation for the whole agenda. Most important, chapter 
33 established the financial mechanisms to be encouraged 
and chapter 38 called for the creation of the COMMISSION ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT (CSD). Other chapters encour- 
aged education (36), the transfer of environmentally friendly 
technology (34), and the creation of science for sustainable 
development. They also promoted national capacity building 
(37) and the development of international environmental 
law (39). 

In Agenda 21, Earth Summit participants committed UN 
bodies to incorporating sustainable development into their 
areas of responsibility. In particular, Agenda 21 assigned 
strategic planning, the development of international envi- 
ronmental law, and the provision of scientific/technical/legal 
advisory services to the UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT 
PROGRAMME (UNEP). The UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME (UNDP) was given the lead role in obtain- 
ing donor assistance, accumulating expertise in sustainable 
development, working on desertification and drought, and 
developing new capacities in poor countries for sustainable 
development. Agenda 21 called for a network of cooperation 
among UNEP, UNDP, the WORLD BANK, the UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD), 
the GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY (GEF), the INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION (IDA), and REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT BANKS in the effort to carry out more than 
1,000 specific recommendations. Most importantly, UNCED’s 
Plan of Action urged the GENERAL ASSEMBLY to create a new 
functional Commission on Sustainable Development (CSD) 
under the auspices of the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(ECOSOC) that would give continuing international atten- 
tion to the problems associated with the environment and 
development. The Assembly fulfilled its charge in this regard 
the following year. 

The negotiations on Agenda 21 were long and difficult. 
Three sets of issues limited a stronger and more specific 
list of recommendations. First, the growing conflict between 
developed states with an interest in global environmental 
protection and less developed states that did not want any 
environmental limitations on their development programs 
meant that consensus on recommendations was only possi- 
ble if they were vague, or if contradictory recommendations 
were included in the document. Second, the effort to protect 
the global environment naturally impinged on the sovereign 
rights of states to pursue their own internal policies. Agenda 
21 generally protected the latter at the expense of the former. 
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Third, the estimated costs of the recommendations to make 
sustainable development a reality went far beyond the will 
of the donor states to give. LDCs had hoped for the creation 
of a “Green Fund” at UNCED with the major industrialized 
powers making substantial contributions. The conference 
SECRETARIAT estimated the cost of Agenda 21’s proposals 
at $600 billion annually, well beyond the then current com- 
bination of domestic spending and assistance to the devel- 
oping world. While Europe and JAPAN announced at the 
conference that they would increase funding by $5 billion 
per year, there was no major contribution from the UNITED 
STATES. Of the total amount estimated by the secretariat, 
$125 billion was foreign assistance 10 times the 1992 levels 
of global concessional aid. That figure, however, was close 
to the official UN target for Official Development Assistance 
(ODA) of 0.7 percent of rich countries’ GNP. This being so, 
chapter 33 called on states to achieve the 0.7 percent figure 
“as soon as possible,” and made the GEF the interim mecha- 
nism for Agenda 21 funding. 

The General Assembly’s 1997 SPECIAL SESSION (Earth 
Summit +5) and the WORLD SUMMIT ON SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT (WSSD), held in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
in late summer 2002 reaffirmed the participants’ commit- 
ment to the principles of Agenda 21. The WSSD declared 
2005 through 2015 the United Nations Decade of Educa- 
tion for Sustainable Development, and named the UNITED 
NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGA- 
NIZATION (UNESCO) as the lead agency to organize educa- 
tional activities around the world. 

See also RIO DECLARATION. 


Further Reading: Brenton, Tony. The Greening of Machiavelli: 
The Evolution of International Environmental Politics. London: 
Earthscan Publications, 1994. Campiglio, Luigi, Laura Pin- 
eschi, Domenico Siniscalco, and Tullio Treves. The Environ- 
ment after Rio. London: Graham and Trotman, 1994. Grubb, 
Michael, Matthias Koch, Koy Thomson, Abby Manson, and 
Francis Sullivan. The ‘Earth Summit’ Agreements: A Guide and 
Assessment. London: Earthscan Publications, 1993. 


aggression 

Since one of the principal purposes of the United Nations 
is to maintain international peace and security, identifying 
nations that commit aggression constitutes a basis for SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL action. CHAPTER VII, Article 39, of the CHAR- 
TER states that “The Security Council shall determine the 
existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression, and shall make recommendations or 
decide what measures shall be taken.” Unfortunately, the 
Charter contains no definition of aggression, and reaching 
agreement on a meaningful definition has proven difficult. 
Various actions can be construed as aggression. While all 
agree that the unjustified or improper use of force against 


another nation constitutes aggression, there is always room 
for debate about whether the use of force was provoked by 
actions of the other party. While there is widespread agree- 
ment that aggression is wrong, nations engaged in armed 
conflict consistently contend that they act in self-defense. 
Even Adolf Hitler claimed that Poland attacked GERMANY at 
the start of World War II in 1939. Only twice has the Secu- 
rity Council, under the provisions of Article 39, identified 
an aggressor and then used force to halt the aggression. The 
first was North Korea in 1950. The second was IRAQ in 1990, 
when it invaded Kuwait. 

Since Security Council decisions often entail determining 
which of the parties to a conflict is the aggressor, it is scarcely 
surprising that the GENERAL ASSEMBLY established a com- 
mission to write a definition shortly after it began function- 
ing. Reaching agreement among all member states on exactly 
what constituted aggression proved so difficult that the com- 
mission negotiated for almost 30 years before arriving at a 
consensus in 1974. It required almost 500 words to define 
aggression, and achieving accord required language of such 
ambiguity and extensiveness that the commission produced 
an umbrella definition subsuming almost all possible acts as 
well as exceptions, providing the Security Council with little 
guidance. The definition stated that “the use of force against 
the SOVEREIGNTY, territorial integrity or political indepen- 
dence of another state, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the Charter of the United Nations” constituted aggres- 
sion. The definition applied particularly to the state first 
resorting to force. However, it also described several uses of 
force that did not constitute aggression, such as “acts by and 
in support of peoples struggling to achieve self-determina- 
tion, freedom, and independence” from “colonial and racist 
regimes or other forms of alien domination.” 

The broad 1974 definition left each member state to 
reach its own conclusions about what constituted aggression 
and effectively left the Security Council to reach a deter- 
mination on a case-by-case basis. It proved impossible to 
define the term more effectively, and no new commissions 
have attempted to grapple with the issue since. The United 
Nations, and for that matter the world, has no working defi- 
nition of aggression that is binding under INTERNATIONAL 
LAW, or is accepted by more than a few nations. 

See also APPEALS TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL; BUSH, 
GEORGE W.; COLLECTIVE SECURITY; COLLECTIVE SELF- 
DEFENSE; FOURTEEN POINTS; GULF WAR; IRAN-IRAQ WAR; 
JUS COGENS; KOREAN WAR; SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGA- 
NIZATION; TEHERAN CONFERENCE; UNITING FOR PEACE 
RESOLUTION. 


Further Reading: Nyiri, Nicolas. The United Nations’ Search 
for a Definition of Aggression. New York: Peter Lang, 1989. 
Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the United Nations: A Com- 
mentary. 2nd ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 2002. 
— K. J. Grieb 
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AIDS See HIV/AIDS, JOINT UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMME 
ON HIV/AIDS. 


al-Qaeda See QAFDA, AL-. 


Amendments to the Charter of the United 
Nations See CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


An Agenda for Development See AGENDA FOR 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Angola 

Located on the southwest coast of Africa, Angola was colo- 
nized by the Portuguese in 1583. Portugal began settling 
the colony in earnest in the early 20th century and relied 
heavily on the wealth, particularly oil and diamonds, found 
within the colony. Beginning in the 1960s, insurgent groups 
demanded Angola’s independence. After 15 years of guerrilla 
warfare, Portugal left Angola in January 1975. However, a 
brutal civil war, complicated by differences among several 
ethnic groups (Ovimbundi, at about 35 percent, represented 
the largest single group), ensued between the guerrilla 
groups, further fueled by support from external sources, 
namely, the UNITED STATES, the Soviet Union, South Africa, 
and CUBA. The Movimento Popular de Libertação de Angola 
(MPLA), a Marxist-oriented party, successfully achieved 
power over the Frente Nacional de Libertacao de Angola 
(FNLA) and the Uniao Nacional para a Independência Total 
de Angola (UNITA) in November 1975 and established the 
first independent government in Angola. 

The MPLAs dominance, however, did not end the civil 
war within Angola’s borders, nor did it successfully termi- 
nate the external COLD WAR interests that continued to sup- 
port insurgency movements within Angola. UNITA, under 
the leadership of Jonas Savimbi, an Ovimbundi, and sup- 
ported by South Africa and the United States, became the 
foremost threat to the MPLAs hold on power (the MPLA 
enjoyed the support of Cuba and the Soviet Union). As the 
United States and the Soviet Union played out their rivalry 
by proxy, Angola became one of the most heavily land- 
mined regions in the world. By the close of the 1980s, cold 
war tensions had diminished significantly and the United 
Nations was invited to verify the withdrawal of Cuban 
troops in 1988. 

Although the Cuban withdrawal signaled an important 
opportunity to realize peace in Angola, progress was slow. 
In 1991, the MPLA and UNITA negotiated a set of peace 
accords, which were intended to lead to national reconcilia- 
tion and democratic elections. Elections were subsequently 
held in 1992, under UN observation; however, Savimbi 


alleged widespread electoral fraud and refused to accept the 
results—which clearly favored the MPLA over UNITA. In an 
attempt to salvage the peace process, a series of negotiations 
were held between UNITA and the government of Angola 
(under the leadership of President Jose Eduardo dos Santos) 
that resulted in the Lusaka PROTOCOL (May 1994, effective 
November 1994). 

Between 1988 and 1999, the United Nations initiated 
three verification missions to the country (UNAVEM I, II, 
III) and one observer mission, UN OBSERVER MISSION IN 
ANGOLA (MONUA). At best, these operations provided short 
buffer periods between intensified conflict. One of these 
respites came to an end with particularly tragic consequences 
for the United Nations. During the last week of 1998 rebel 
forces shot down two UN cargo airplanes, killing more than 
20 passengers and crew. In 1999, the government of Angola 
indicated that it no longer believed such UN missions were 
productive. On February 26, the SECURITY COUNCIL ended 
MONUAs presence in Angola, after a total expenditure of 
$1.5 billion and the loss of 60 staff members trying to bring 
peace to the country. 

Under pressure from the NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATION Human Rights Watch, the Council agreed to open 
a small UN Office in Angola (UNOA) in October 1999. 
UNOAs purpose was to liaise with military, police, politi- 
cal, and civilian authorities. UNITA, however, continued 
to control significant territory and showed no real commit- 
ment to peace. General elections were scheduled for 2002, 
but without a significant improvement in domestic secu- 
rity, the possibility for free and fair elections was severely 
compromised. 

If there was some small cause for hope, it arose from 
the Security Council’s commitment to enforcing SANCTIONS 
against UNITA and from the growing international condem- 
nation of the purchasing of diamonds from groups such as 
UNITA. Sponsored by the Canadian representative on the 
Security Council, the Council unanimously approved in 
April 2000 a CHAPTER VII monitoring MECHANISM to inves- 
tigate violations of the diamond ban and to penalize coun- 
tries that circumvented the sanctions. Constraining UNITAs 
ability to profit from illegal diamond and resource exchange 
held the potential of eventually forcing Savimbi to surren- 
der. Also, by the turn of the century the Angolan govern- 
ment indicated that it was willing to consider amnesty for 
former UNITA activists—a move that could help the cause 
of national reconciliation. In February 2002, Savimbi was 
killed in a fire fight with government troops, raising hopes of 
an end to the fighting, ending Africa’s longest running civil 
war. Combatants signed a cease-fire in April of that year. Dos 
Santos promised to hold national elections by 2009, with the 
caveat that inaccessible roads and railways will need to be 
repaired and some built before a vote can take place. 

See also CONGO; NAMIBIA; PEREZ DE CUELLAR, JAVIER; 
UNITED NATIONS ANGOLA VERIFICATION MISSION. 
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Further Reading: Ciment, James. Angola and Mozambique: 
Postcolonial Wars in Southern Africa. New York: Facts On 
File, 1997. Hodges, Tony. African Issues: Angola from Afro- 
Stalinism to Petro-Diamond Capitalism. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2001. 

— S.C. Rein 


Annan, KoX Atta (1938- ) 
The seventh SECRETARY-GENERAL, Annan was the first per- 
son to be elected to the office from the ranks of the United 
Nations staff, the first black, and the first from sub-Saharan 
Africa. Time magazine called Annan “a miracle of our inter- 
nationalized world.” Born in Ghana, educated in the UNITED 
STATES and Europe, Annan became a career diplomat with 
the United Nations, spent much of his career in Europe, 
Africa, and New York, and ascended to the position of Sec- 
retary-General in 1997. This well-traveled international civil 
servant was born in 1938 in Kumasi, Ghana—at the time a 
British colony called the Gold Coast. His father, Henry Regi- 
nald Annan—whose first and second names were a legacy 
of British colonialism—was a highly respected noble of the 
Fante tribe. The son studied at the University of Science and 
Technology at Kumasi and then, in 1961, completed a bach- 
elor’s degree in economics at Macalester College in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He pursued graduate studies at the Institut Uni- 
versitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales in Geneva, and 
in 1971-72 was a Sloan Fellow at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology where he earned a Master of Science degree 
in management. Fluent in English, French, and several Afri- 
can languages, Annan in 1984 married his second wife, the 
Swedish artist and lawyer, Nane Lagergren, whose uncle, 
Swedish diplomat Raoul Wallenberg, helped thousands of 
Hungarian Jews escape from the Nazis during World War II. 
Annan began his career with the United Nations in 1962 
as an administrative and budget officer with the GENERAL 
AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT)—now the 
WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO)—in Geneva. He went 
on to serve in a number of posts around the world. For a 
brief time in the mid-1970s he directed the Ghana Tourist 
Development Company, but then returned to UN service, ris- 
ing to assistant secretary-general for human resources man- 
agement and security coordinator for the UNITED NATIONS 
SYSTEM from 1987 to 1990 and assistant secretary-general 
for programme planning, BUDGET and finance, and controller 
from 1990 to 1992. Secretary-General BOUTROS BOUTROS- 
GHALI appointed him to a special assignment to negotiate 
safe passage for some half-million stranded Asian workers 
and release of hostages during the GULF WAR of 1990-91. 
In 1993 he became assistant secretary-general for peacekeep- 
ing operations and then, in early 1994, UNDER SECRETARY- 
GENERAL. As under secretary he witnessed the considerable 
growth in size and scope of UN PEACEKEEPING operations 
and oversaw 17 military operations and a $3.5 billion budget, 





Secretary-General Kofi Annan during the 60th anniversary of 
the United Nations ceremony at UN Headquarters. (UN PHOTO 
99602/ESKINDER DEBEBE) 


15 times larger than the budget of 1988. He also supervised 
the removal of UN forces from SOMALIA in 1995 and served 
as Boutros-Ghali’s SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE to the FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA, in which capacity he worked to organize peace- 
keeping efforts with the UN ambassadors from the United 
States, Britain, FRANCE, and Russia and, thus, he oversaw 
the transition in BOSNIA and Herzegovina from the United 
Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR) to the multinational 
Implementation Force (IFOR), led by NATO (North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization). 

By late 1996 it was clear that the United States, alone 
among the PERMANENT MEMBERS of the SECURITY COUN- 
CIL, unalterably opposed reappointment of Boutros-Ghali, 
forcing the Council to consider other candidates. There was 
high interest in considering sub-Saharan African diplomats, 
since no Secretary-General had ever come from the region. 
Annan’s reputation, his long residence in New York, and 
perhaps as important, his acceptability to conservative forces 
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in the United States (led by North Carolina senator Jesse 
Helms, chair of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee) 
gained him the firm support of the Clinton administration 
and made him the consensus favorite, although the French 
would have preferred a leader from a francophone coun- 
try. By late December, France withdrew its reticence when 
all three African nations on the Security Council indicated 
their support of Annan, who was chosen by the Council on 
December 17, 1996. After election by the GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY, Annan assumed the post on January 1, 1997. 

The Secretary-General’s first major initiative was his 
REFORM plan, RENEWING THE UNITED NATIONS. Unveiled in 
July 1997, the plan called for restructuring and pruning the 
UN’ bureaucracy. He recommended consolidating and reor- 
ganizing 24 agencies into five divisions, to report to the 
Secretary-General but also to a new position called DEPUTY 
SECRETARY-GENERAL. (In January 1998, LOUISE FRECHETTE, 
Canada’s deputy minister of national defense, became the first 
deputy secretary-general.) In November 1997 the General 
Assembly approved the first package of reforms, designed to 
save the United Nations some $123 million. Although there 
continued to be critics in American political circles, the U.S. 
Congress, in response, passed budget legislation in Novem- 
ber 1999 appropriating $819 million for partial repayment of 
the $1 billion back dues owed by Washington. 

By early 1998 the issue of WEAPONS inspections in IRAQ 
brought the threat of confrontation between Baghdad and 
the United States. SADDAM HUSSEIN insisted that he would 
deny access to weapons inspectors unless the UN-imposed 
economic SANCTIONS on his country were lifted. The United 
States threatened air strikes on Iraq unless the country coop- 
erated with the inspectors. Annan, in an attempt to resolve 
the standoff diplomatically, met with Hussein. Although crit- 
icized in the West, Annan was able to gain from the Iraqi 
leader the so-called Memo of Understanding of February 22, 
1998, whereby Iraq accepted all previous Security Council 
RESOLUTIONS pertaining to the issue and agreed to “uncon- 
ditional and unrestricted” inspections. As a consequence the 
Security Council lifted the annual limit on Iraqi oil sales, 
on condition that the extra income be used to buy food and 
medicine and pay for repairs to the country’s infrastructure. 
But in August 1998, Hussein again halted inspections and 
the unresolved standoff persisted. 

The new Secretary-General tirelessly set out to address 
other stubborn problems facing the United Nations. In 
March 1998 he visited the Middle East. Speaking to the 
Palestinian Legislative Council in Gaza City, he urged non- 
violence and patience regarding peace talks with Israel; 
then he spoke to the Israeli Foreign Relations Council in 
Jerusalem, where he apologized for past unfair UN actions 
toward Israel but criticized settlements in Palestinian areas 
and undue hardships imposed on Palestinians. In April of 
the same year he presented a detailed report to the Security 
Council entitled “The Causes of Conflict and the Promo- 


tion of Durable Peace and SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT in 
AFRICA.” When the peace process collapsed in the Middle 
East in October 2000, Annan led a feverish diplomatic shut- 
tle among the parties and brokered an emergency summit 
at Sharm El-Sheik, Egypt, where he brought together Israeli 
prime minister Ehud Barak, Palestinian Authority chairman 
YASSER ARAFAT, U.S. president BILL CLINTON, and Egyptian 
president Hosni Mubarak. 

In April 1998 the Secretary-General traveled to his native 
Africa, visiting eight countries. In Rwanda, before that coun- 
try’s parliament, he sought to repair an abiding ill-will by 
acknowledging the delinquency of the United Nations in 
responding to the horrific massacre of Tutsis during distur- 
bances in 1994, a time when he was Under Secretary-Gen- 
eral. And, in September 1998, at the opening of the General 
Assembly, he recommended intervention in the escalating 
conflict between Serbs and Albanians in KOSOVO. By June 
1999 the Security Council approved the NATO-led peace- 
keeping force in Kosovo, and the UN INTERIM ADMINISTRA- 
TION MISSION TO KOsOVO (UNMIK) acquired the difficult 
responsibility of forming a multinational police force, setting 
up a justice system, and restoring order in that unhappy 
province. The Secretary-General also welcomed the establish- 
ment of the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT (ICC), seated 
in the Hague in 2002, to bring justice to those committing 
“crimes against humanity.” When, in the fall of 1999, EAST 
TIMOR voted to secede from INDONESIA, violence erupted 
as pro-Jakarta militias fought against independence, and a 
fearful chaos descended over multiethnic and religiously 
diverse Indonesia. Annan negotiated with the government 
of President Habibie, who had recently replaced long-ruling 
General Suharto, to allow UN forces to enter the province. 
Eventually a UN-sanctioned force, led by Australians, did 
begin to restore order. But as late as 2006 the United Nations 
found itself once again in the difficult position of trying to 
sustain civil order in a dangerous place. The island of Timor 
remained devastated, and an ominous, seemingly uncon- 
trolled gangs continued to threaten Timorese. 

These and other problems related to the challenge of dis- 
integrating states led the Secretary-General to support and 
build upon certain ideas regarding peacekeeping that were 
associated with his predecessor, Boutros Boutros-Ghali. In 
the fall of 2000 the United Nations issued a report, drawn 
from an international panel of experts, headed by Lakhdar 
Brahimi, that had been appointed by the Secretary-General, 
reflecting Annan’s vision for peacekeeping. The BRAHIMI 
REPORT recommended formalizing the UN’s peacekeeping 
activities and ending ad hoc deployments. One of the central 
recommendations was to create a new information-gathering 
and analysis office within the United Nations to assemble 
databases and act as a professional policy planning staff. 
The panel further recommended the establishment of an 
integrated task force for each mission, combining analysis, 
military operations, civilian police, aid programs, finance, 
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electoral assistance, and more. The panel also urged that def- 
initions of self-defense be stretched to allow UN peacekeep- 
ing missions to take a more offensive posture in dangerous 
situations. The expert group that drew up these proposals 
was made up of members from 10 nations, including the 
United States and Russia, and its recommendations were 
praised by, among others, Richard C. Holbrooke, U.S. ambas- 
sador to the United Nations. 

The forward recommendations for improved UN peace- 
keeping were ready for timely presentation at the moment of 
the historic meeting of the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT. This larg- 
est gathering of world leaders in history was the brainchild 
of Secretary-General Annan. Meeting at the UN’s New York 
HEADQUARTERS in September 2000, the meeting entertained 
some 200 speeches from about 150 prime ministers, presi- 
dents, and potentates from most of the world’s countries, 
plus other diplomats. Delegates, in both formal sessions and 
informal meetings, discussed, and occasionally attempted to 
resolve, many of the greatest challenges to the world, includ- 
ing reforming peacekeeping, eliminating poverty, reversing 
the spread of AIDS, promoting DISARMAMENT, advancing 
the Middle East peace process, making certain that eco- 
nomic globalization left no one behind, and more. When 
the summit ended on September 8, delegates from countries 
of often divergent views adopted a wide-ranging DECLARA- 
TION containing six “fundamental values” deemed essential 
to international relations: freedom, equality, solidarity, toler- 
ance, respect for nature, and a sense of shared responsibility. 
Although some critics scoffed at the apparent ambiguity of 
the document, the very fact that the United Nations had 
been able to command the attendance of such a large num- 
ber of world leaders and keep the summit on the front pages 
of most major newspapers and on the screens of television 
and Internet news outlets must have pleased the conference’s 
initiator, Kofi Annan. 

And his pleasure must have been enhanced many fold 
on the following June 27, six months before his first term 
was to conclude, when the Security Council unanimously 
renominated Annan and forwarded his name to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, where, on June 29, 2001, he was reelected 
to his post by enthusiastic acclamation. Annan’s reelection 
broke UN tradition. The vote for a Secretary-General nor- 
mally occurs at the very end of the year, and according to 
an implicit rotation schedule, Asia could have expected a 
nominee from its region that December. But Bangladeshi 
ambassador Anwarul Chowdhury, SECURITY COUNCIL PRES- 
IDENT for June, with the full concurrence of his colleagues, 
proposed moving the nomination process forward one-half 
year. This move signaled the growing regard that had been 
reaped by the Secretary-General and also, of symbolic sig- 
nificance, allowed a developing country to preside over the 
selection. He had succeeded in meeting the expectations 
of member states, rich and poor, North and South. Richard 
Holbrooke captured the attitude of many people around 


the world, when he referred to Annan as “the international 
rock star of diplomacy.” That stardom received further cre- 
dence when the Secretary-General and the United Nations 
garnered the Nobel Peace Prize in 2001, the 100th anniver- 
sary of the award. The prize committee praised Annan for 
“bringing new life to the organization.” 

During his second term, Annan faced the difficult crises 
brought on by the terrorist attacks in the United States on 
September 11, 2001. By the end of 2001 a Security Coun- 
cil sanctioned coalition had invaded AFGHANISTAN seeking 
to root out AL-QAEDA terrorists and help establish order in 
the country. In 2002-03, however, the coalition collapsed 
when the United States decided to go to war with Iraq and 
topple the regime of Saddam Hussein. The United States 
did so on the basis of a new foreign policy doctrine—pre- 
emption—that challenged the underlying UN principle of 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY. Secretary Annan feared that the effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations was in jeopardy. At the open- 
ing session of the General Assembly in September 2003, 
Annan expressed his fear to the gathered national repre- 
sentatives that the United Nations had reached “a fork in 
the road.” The Secretary-General was also worried about the 
recent divisions in the Security Council over the war in Iraq. 
To address the possible need for deep structural reform in 
the world body, Secretary Annan appointed the HIGH-LEVEL 
PANEL ON THREATS, CHALLENGES AND CHANGE, chaired by 
Anand Panyarachun, former prime minister of Thailand, to 
make recommendations on ways to strengthen the United 
Nations in the new era. 

More difficulties would arise for the Secretary-General 
as scandals associated with the “OIL-FOR-FOOD” program 
in Iraq tarnished his reputation. Independent investiga- 
tions revealed that his son Kojo had benefited financially 
from the program and that persons close to him may have 
been involved in criminal conduct. Annan was accused of 
lax leadership, which led to calls by critics of the United 
Nations for his resignation. Nonetheless he persisted in 
serving out his term. In 2005 he put forward a sweeping 
list of reform proposals in a report entitled IN LARGER FREE- 
DOM, urging an expansion of the Security Council to 24 
members, the abolition of the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, the 
replacement of the COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS with 
a smaller HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL directly elected by the 
General Assembly, the creation of a PEACEBUILDING COM- 
MISSION, and other reforms. He urged the UN MEMBERSHIP 
to enact the reforms at the WORLD SUMMIT scheduled for 
September. The summit, however, refused to act on Security 
Council reform, and only gave endorsement to the idea of a 
peacebuilding commission and the replacement of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights with a smaller Council. It would 
be several months before those entities were fully negoti- 
ated. Secretary-General Annan’s second term drew to a close 
with far less enthusiasm from the UN member states than 
his first term had concluded. 
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See also ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY QUESTIONS, GLOBAL COMPACT, SENIOR MAN- 
AGEMENT GROUP, SOVEREIGNTY, SUBSIDIARITY. 
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Antarctic Treaty 

The Antarctic Treaty was signed in Washington, D.C., on 
December 1, 1959. Its 14 articles came into force on June 
23, 1961, upon ratification by all signatory states—Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, FRANCE, JAPAN, New Zea- 
land, Norway, South Africa, the USSR, the United Kingdom, 
and the UNITED STATES. Under this legal framework, Ant- 
arctica, which was defined in the TREATY as the area “south 
of 60 degrees South Latitude” (Article 6), could only be 
used for peaceful purposes (Article 1). WEAPONS testing 
was forbidden, and military personnel and equipment could 
be used only for scientific research or other peaceful pur- 
poses. Article 5 prohibited nuclear tests and explosions and 
the disposal of nuclear waste, making Antarctica the first 
NUCLEAR-WEAPONS-FREE ZONE Articles 2 and 3 guaranteed 
scientific freedom and encouraged scientific cooperation and 
exchange. Under Article 7, treaty-state observers were given 
free access to all stations and installations and could con- 
duct inspections of any facility. Contracting parties agreed to 
undertake efforts consistent with the UN CHARTER to ensure 
that no one engaged in activities contrary to the principles or 
purposes of the treaty (Article 10). Should a dispute arise it 
was to be settled peacefully by the parties concerned. If nec- 
essary, it could be submitted to the INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE (ICJ). 

As of June 2006, there were 45 treaty members: 27 con- 
sultative and 18 acceding. The consultative (that is, VOTING) 
members included those seven nations (Argentina, Australia, 
Chile, France, New Zealand, Norway, and GREAT BRITAIN) 


that claimed portions of Antarctica as their national terri- 
tory and 20 nonclaimant nations (Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
People’s Republic of CHINA, Ecuador, Finland, GERMANY, 
India, Italy, Japan, South Korea, the Netherlands, Peru, 
Poland, Russia, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay, and 
the United States). Parties to the treaty have held regular 
consultative meetings at which new PROTOCOLs have been 
considered, with more than 200 adopted. 

Among the additions to the treaty, the parties approved 
the following accords: Agreed Measures for the Conservation 
of the Antarctic Flora and Fauna (1964), the CONVENTION 
for the Conservation of Antarctic Seals (1972), the Conven- 
tion on the Conservation of Antarctic Marine and Living 
Resources (1980), and a Protocol on Environmental Pro- 
tection (1991). This last agreement was also known as the 
Madrid Protocol, entering into force on January 14, 1998. 
Its aim is to preserve the status of Antarctica as a “natural 
reserve devoted to peace and science.” The protocol prohib- 
ited all activities relating to mineral resources unless they 
were of a scientific research nature. The Antarctic ENVIRON- 
MENT was to be protected further through specific annexes 
on marine pollution, fauna, flora, waste management, pro- 
tected areas, and environmental impact assessments. These 
measures were taken in part because of scientific warnings 
that tourism—despite heavy penalties assessed for damaging 
the ecosystem—increasingly threatened the continent. 

See also DISARMAMENT, TREATY OF TLATLELOCO. 


Further Reading: Joyner, Christopher C. “Recommended 
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with Soft International Law.” Michigan Journal of Interna- 
tional Law 19 (Winter 1998): 401-28. Simma, Bruno. “The 
Antarctic Treaty as a Treaty Creating an ‘Objective Regime.” 
Cornell International Law Journal 19, no. 2 (1986): 189-209. 
Stokke, Olav Schram, and Davor Vidas, eds. Governing the 
Antarctic: The Effectiveness and Legitimacy of the Antarctic 
Treaty System. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 


apartheid 

From 1946 to 1994, the United Nations addressed the 
issue of apartheid in more than 220 GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
resolutions and with a mandatory arms embargo. During 
this period, UN bodies such as the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL and the ECONOMIC COMMISSION ON AFRICA, and 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES like the WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZA- 
TION, the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION, and the 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY voted to restrict 
South Africa’s MEMBERSHIP. The General Assembly also rec- 
ognized diplomats from the African National Congress and 
Pan African Congress liberation movements, granting them 
legitimacy and providing them with needed financial assis- 
tance. Over time, South Africa became increasingly ostra- 
cized in the United Nations. 
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South Africa’s racial policies were first debated in the 
United Nations in 1946, when INDIA raised the issue of the 
treatment of Indian nationals in the Union of South Africa. 
In response, South Africa invoked the UN CHARTER’s princi- 
ple of noninterference in matters of “domestic JURISDICTION” 
(Article 2, paragraph 7), and was supported by the UNITED 
STATES, several European countries, and six Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Even though South Africa requested that the 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE issue an advisory opin- 
ion on the UN’s competency, the Indian-sponsored resolu- 
tion passed the General Assembly. In 1952, India introduced 
another RESOLUTION specifically concerning the practice of 
apartheid. By 1960, after the Sharpeville massacre, in which 
69 people were killed, the General Assembly passed Resolu- 
tion 1598, almost unanimously, which rejected apartheid as 
“reprehensible and repugnant to human dignity.” Because of 
increasing global acceptance of racial equality, and the grow- 
ing number of African states in the UN, support for South 
Africa’s call for noninterference in the face of UN action 
declined. In 1962, the General Assembly set up the Special 





Segregated sports arena in South Africa, 1969 (UN PHOTO 177913/ 
H. VASSAL) 


Committee on the Policies of Apartheid of the Government 
of South Africa, which played a crucial role in keeping the 
apartheid issue before both the General Assembly and the 
SECURITY COUNCIL. In Resolution 1761 (1962), the Gen- 
eral Assembly placed voluntary SANCTIONS on South Africa, 
including breaking diplomatic relations, boycotting South 
African goods, and refusing landing rights to South African 
aircraft. General Assembly Resolution 2398 (1968) discour- 
aged immigration into South Africa and advocated the end of 
economic linkages with the country. Though voluntary, these 
sanctions served to heighten South Africa’s ostracism by the 
global community. By 1983, the General Assembly stridently 
condemned the “illegitimate racist minority regime” of South 
Africa and termed apartheid a “crime against humanity.” 

The Security Council also addressed the issue of apart- 
heid. In 1961, the Council considered a resolution to expel 
South Africa from the United Nations, but it was defeated 
by several PERMANENT MEMBERS. In 1963, with abstentions 
by FRANCE and the United Kingdom, the Council called 
on South Africa to abandon apartheid, claimed these poli- 
cies seriously disturbed international peace and security, and 
set a voluntary arms embargo on the country (Res. 181). 
With no abstentions, the Council passed Resolution 418 in 
1977 to make the arms embargo mandatory. Though the 
Council condemned apartheid and domestic violence in the 
wake of the 1976 Soweto riots (Res. 417), the permanent 
members justified the arms embargo by citing South Africa’s 
confrontational foreign policy toward its neighbors. Yet, the 
Security Council continued to reject mandatory economic 
sanctions, even when the 1985 South African state of emer- 
gency received international condemnation. Several Security 
Council draft resolutions on sanctions reached the VOTING 
stage, but they were always rejected by the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France. In addition to their concerns 
about COLD WAR confrontations in southern Africa if South 
Africa was economically weakened, these permanent mem- 
bers expressed a belief that economic sanctions violated the 
norm of non-interference and would be ineffective. 

In February 1990, the new prime minister of South 
Africa, Frederik W. de Klerk, ordered the release of the black 
nationalist leader Nelson Mandela, who had been incarcer- 
ated for almost three decades. A year later, de Klerk, in 
compliance with UN resolutions, announced the end of all 
apartheid laws. Mandela went on to be elected the first black 
president of South Africa on May 10, 1994. On May 24, the 
Security Council terminated the arms embargo against South 
Africa. In June 1994, the General Assembly approved the 
credentials of the South African delegation, terminated the 
mandate of the Special Committee Against Apartheid, and 
removed from its agenda the item on the “elimination of 
apartheid and the establishment of a united, democratic and 
non-racial South Africa.” Within days, the Security Council 
removed the item on “the question of South Africa” from its 
agenda. 
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Despite the unwillingness of the Security Council to act 
more forcefully against the South African apartheid regime, 
the UN did much to shape international opinion about South 
Africa and the larger norms of racial equality. Between 1946 
and 1990, no issue was more enduring, more debated, or 
more time consuming within the UN than apartheid. 

See also NAMIBIA. 


Further Reading: Bissell, Richard. Apartheid and Interna- 
tional Organizations. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1977. 
Boutros-Ghali, Boutros, and Nelson Mandela. The United 
Nations and Apartheid. New York: United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information, 1996. Stultz, Newell. “Evolution 
of the United Nations Anti-Apartheid Regime.” Human Rights 
Quarterly, no. 13 (1991): 1-23. 

— A. S. Patterson 


Appeal to the Security Council 

Article 35 of the UN CHARTER allows any member state of 
the United Nations to bring “any dispute or any situation” 
that is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security to the attention of the SECURITY COUN- 
CIL. Non-member states may also bring disputes as long as 
they accept in advance the obligations of pacific settlement 
laid out in CHAPTER VI. While the Council is not obligated 
to discuss or act on every complaint brought to it, the use of 
Article 35 has been one of the usual means by which interna- 
tional conflicts have been placed on its agenda. 

IRAN’s complaint in 1946 that, in the aftermath of World 
War II, Soviet troops still occupied its northernmost prov- 
ince, was the first appeal to the Council under Article 35. In 
Africa, states often appealed to the Council to end colonial- 
ism or to resolve conflicts between neighboring states. Great 
powers have also used the procedure to obtain UN endorse- 
ment for collective or unilateral action against another state. 
Conversely, small states have appealed to the Security Coun- 
cil to condemn the actions of major powers. GUATEMALA 
in 1954 and CUBA in 1960 used this procedure against the 
UNITED STATES, alleging AGGRESSION in each case. 

The question of whether to include an item on the Coun- 
cils agenda is a procedural matter. It may not be vetoed 
by one of the PERMANENT MEMBERS. While most appeals 
are accepted for Council discussion, some have not been. 
Often prolonged debate occurs over the wisdom of Council 
action or its JURISDICTION under the Charter. If the Council 
accepts the appeal, it may invite non-Council members to 
participate in the debate. It must allow parties to the dispute 
to address the Council. Once the item is on the Council 
agenda, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY may make no recommenda- 
tions concerning it (Article XII), unless the UNITING FOR 
PEACE RESOLUTION is successfully invoked. In several cases 
the dispute has remained on the Councils agenda for more 
than five years. 


The Security Council may suggest a traditional means of 
settling the dispute, including negotiation, INQUIRY, MEDIA- 
TION, CONCILIATION, or ARBITRATION. It may also refer the 
parties to the other bodies of the United Nations, including 
sending legal disputes to the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUS- 
TICE, or to REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. In the most serious 
cases, when it appears that pacific methods are insufficient, 
it may invoke CHAPTER VII ENFORCEMENT MEASURES and 
use force to settle the dispute. One strategy, not mentioned 
in the Charter, but used regularly by the Council when the 
parties are already locked in battle, has been to call upon the 
combatants to honor a cease-fire. In a number of Middle East 
crises this was the approach adopted by the Council, halting 
the fighting in order to allow for behind-the-scenes diplo- 
macy to find at least a temporary resolution of the conflict. 

See also KOREAN WAR. 


Further Reading: Bennett, A. LeRoy. International Organiza- 
tions: Principles and Issues. 4th ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, 1988. Riggs, Robert E., and Jack C. Plano. The 
United Nations: International Organization and World Poli- 
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Arab-Israeli dispute 

The struggle between the state of Israel and the Palestinian 
community, the latter supported by surrounding Arab states 
in the Middle East, has been the longest running conflict fac- 
ing the United Nations. The British government first handed 
the problems of the area over to the fledgling UN when 
it announced in 1947 its intention to withdraw from its 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS mandate in Palestine. The central prob- 
lem then, and over the following 60 years, was the conflict 
between two peoples who claimed one land—the struggle 
between the indigenous Palestinian Arabs and the Zion- 
ist Jews who had been settling in the region since the late 
19th century. Between 1948 and 2007 the United Nations 
found itself embroiled in six international wars, several local 
uprisings and civil conflicts, terrorist acts, refugee flows, and 
superpower politics because of the dispute. 

Waves of Jewish immigrants poured into Palestine in the 
first decades of the 20th century and were further encour- 
aged by a British policy statement in 1917 (the Balfour DEC- 
LARATION) committing the United Kingdom to the eventual 
creation of a Zionist state in the mandate. Faced with British 
departure the following year, the United Nations established 
the Special Commission on Palestine (UNSCOP) in 1947 
to find a solution to the growing conflict between the two 
peoples. The commission recommended the partition of Pal- 
estine into Jewish and Arab states with Jerusalem under inter- 
national administration. The GENERAL ASSEMBLY approved 
Resolution 181 on November 29, 1947, endorsing UNSCOP’s 
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proposals. In order to give each side approximately the same 
amount of land while not requiring the massive movement 
of local populations, the proposed states were carved out of 
the territory with irregular borders and separated regions. 
Zionist leaders of the Jewish Agency quickly accepted the 
plan, but Palestinians and regional Arab leaders rejected it as 
the “theft” of Palestinian land. Despite the strategic difficul- 
ties of the borders proposed by the partition plan, and the 
lack of Arab support, both the UNITED STATES and the Soviet 
Union voted for the RESOLUTION. 

Violence escalated dramatically in Palestine following 
passage of Resolution 181. As tensions led to open warfare 
in the spring of 1948, both sides frantically prepared for the 
imminent end of British control. On May 14, Zionist leaders 
declared the independence of the new Israeli state within its 
assigned borders of the UN partition plan. The United States 
and the USSR granted diplomatic recognition within hours. 

Arab states responded with military intervention. Armies 
from Egypt, Transjordan, IRAQ, and Syria joined Palestin- 
ian fighters in an effort to reclaim the land for the Arab 
community. Despite their overwhelming advantage in num- 
bers, the Arab militaries proved no match for the determined 
Israelis. During the summer the United Nations attempted 
to establish a cease-fire through the diplomacy of its media- 
tor, Swedish count Folke Bernadotte. His efforts met with 
only temporary success. In June the SECURITY COUNCIL cre- 
ated the UNITED NATIONS TRUCE SUPERVISION ORGANIZA- 
TION (UNTSO), the UN’s first observer mission. UNTSO was 
directed to assist the UN mediator in his efforts to strengthen 
the cease-fire. Tragically, Bernadotte was assassinated in 
Jerusalem on September 17 by Israeli ultranationalists. His 
successor, RALPH BUNCHE, finally achieved an armistice in 
spring 1949. By the time the fighting ended, Israels forces 
were in control of nearly all of Palestine, with the exceptions 
of East Jerusalem, the West Bank of the Jordan River, parts of 
the Golan Heights, and the Gaza Strip. 

Equally as important, huge flows of Palestinian refugees, 
numbering nearly 700,000 individuals, were created by the 
war, leading to the establishment of refugee camps in sur- 
rounding Arab states. On November 19, 1948, the General 
Assembly created UN Relief for Palestine Refugees (UNRPR), 
sought $25 million in voluntary contributions for it, and 
gave the effort nine months to assist the refugees. When it 
became obvious that refugee assistance would have to extend 
well into the future, UNRPR was replaced by the UNITED 
NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE REFU- 
GEES IN THE NEAR EAST (UNRWA). It began operation on 
May 1, 1950, and its mandate, which included the provision 
of education and work projects in addition to humanitarian 
assistance, was regularly renewed through 2002. 

The uneasy peace following the 1948 war lasted until 
1956. Anti-Israeli policies became a staple of Arab foreign 
policy. The regional opposition to Israel was spearheaded by 
Egypt and its nationalist leader, GAMAL ABDEL NASSER. He 


had come to power in 1952 with a group of army officers 
who had staged a coup in the name of national independence 
and Egyptian modernization. Much of Nasser’s domestic sup- 
port came from his antagonistic stand against the powers 
that had controlled Egypt for more than 100 years. The most 
egregious symbol of European imperialism in Egypt was the 
Suez Canal, built by Napoleon III and controlled later by the 
British. Unable to obtain American assistance for significant 
development projects, Nasser first threatened, then national- 
ized the Suez Canal (July 26, 1956) in order to secure the 
income from operating the waterway. Both GREAT BRITAIN 
and FRANCE saw the seizure of the canal as a mortal threat to 
their presence not only in the Middle East but also in Asia. 
Egyptian control of the canal was also perceived as constitut- 
ing a death grip on the Israeli economy, given the amount of 
shipping that passed through it on its way to the port of Eilat 
on the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Collusion among Britain, France, and Israel produced 
a secret arrangement that called for an invasion of Egypt 
by the latter and a reaction from the European powers that 
would involve the stationing of an Anglo-French contingent 
of troops in the canal zone. Israel invaded Egypt on October 
29, 1956, and the European forces landed at Port Said and 
Port Faud on November 5 and 6. Egypt made an APPEAL TO 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL that led to a resolution vetoed by 
Britain and France. In response, the Soviet Union invoked 
the UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION, calling for an emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly. 

The EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSION urged a cease-fire, the 
withdrawal of invading forces, and the reopening of the 
canal. Canada proposed to the Assembly that it replace for- 
eign forces along the canal with a UN force. On November 
4, the Assembly approved Resolution 998 (ES-1) directing 
SECRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMARSKJOLD to submit within 
48 hours a plan “for the setting up, with the consent of 
the nations concerned, of an emergency international United 
Nations force (later known as UNEF) to secure and super- 
vise the cessation of hostilities.” The intent of the operation 
was to place a neutral force between the combatants and to 
monitor the cease-fire. Thus was born on November 5, 1956, 
the United Nations’s first PEACEKEEPING operation. The UN 
effort, combined with pressure from the United States, led 
to a British and French announcement on December 3 that 
they would withdraw, and a similar Israeli announcement on 
March 1, 1957. 

UNEF'’s presence on Egyptian soil (Israel would not allow 
the peacekeeping force on its territory) ended direct conflict 
between Israel and its most important Arab neighbor. The 
next decade witnessed an evolution in the violence to terror- 
ist attacks, bombings, and brief border skirmishes. The Arab 
states sponsored new Palestinian organizations. Nasser, in 
particular, made the Palestinian cause a central tenet of his 
efforts to mobilize a pan-Arab movement in the Middle East. 
He took the lead in the creation of the Palestine Liberation 
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Organization (PLO) in 1964. With Arab support, Palestinian 
groups such as al-Fatah launched increasingly severe attacks 
on Israeli domestic sites. 

Hostilities reached a critical point between Israel and two 
of its foes, Egypt and Syria, in the spring of 1967. There were 
armed Israeli-Syrian clashes in April. On May 16 Nasser 
asked UN Secretary-General U THANT to remove from the 
Sinai the peacekeepers who had been there since the armi- 
stice of 1956. Thant acceded, much to the consternation of 
many world leaders. On May 22 Egypt closed the Strait of 
Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba, putting a death grip on Israel’s 
economy. Although U Thant had been warning for several 
months about the rising threat of violence in the Middle 
East, the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
did little prior to the outbreak of war in June. 

The MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967 began June 5 and ended 
June 10. It was initiated by Israels preemptive attack on 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, and Syria in which Israeli forces seized 
the Sinai Peninsula, Syrian territory in the Golan Heights, 
and the land designated by the 1947 UN partition plan 
as the territory for the Arab state in Palestine. Israels air 
force simultaneously attacked 17 major Egyptian air bases, 
destroying the bulk of Egypts airpower within hours of the 
initiation of hostilities. Similar success against its other Arab 
enemies led to Israeli occupation of East Jerusalem and the 
West Bank, producing new waves of Palestinian refugee emi- 
gration and adding the issues of Jerusalem's future and that 
of the occupied territories to the general dispute between 
Israel and the Arabs. 

Israel accepted a UN cease-fire on June 10. It was not 
until November that the Security Council was able to arrive 
at a resolution acceptable to all of the parties. RESOLUTION 
242, adopted unanimously on November 22, called for a 
withdrawal of Israel's forces from occupied territories to safe 
and secure borders, a termination of the state of belligerency 
and mutual recognition, freedom of navigation, and a settle- 
ment of the refugee problem. The recalcitrance of both the 
Israelis and the Arabs required strong pressure from both the 
United States and the Soviet Union on their respective allies 
to get this agreement. Later, there would be acrimony among 
the parties over the meaning of Resolution 242, specifically 
concerning whether it required the Israelis to withdraw from 
ALL occupied territories or only from those that would not 
jeopardize Israel’s security. The resolution was premised on 
the idea of “land for peace,” which became one of the cor- 
nerstones for all subsequent regional peace negotiations. 

The 1967 war marked the emergence of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute as a central issue in COLD WAR politics between the 
two superpowers. LYNDON JOHNSON would be the last U.S. 
president of the 20th century to believe that this region, as 
it had been in 1948, was essentially a responsibility of the 
world’s representatives in New York. The “War of Attrition,” 
as it was called, which followed the 1967 conflict, witnessed 
the division of the region into ideological camps with the 


Arabs largely dependent on the USSR. In the Soviet-Ameri- 
can confrontation each side attempted to manipulate the dis- 
pute to its own advantage. 

In 1970 Egyptian president Nasser died and was suc- 
ceeded by Anwar Sadat. In the wake of a confrontation with 
Egypts patron, the Soviet Union, Sadat decided that the 
return of the Sinai depended on a successful demonstration 
of his country’s military strength against Israel and a shift in 
diplomatic alliances, which would lead to a new and positive 
relationship with the United States. In Washington the new 
Nixon administration was pleased that Sadat had removed 
more than 10,000 Soviet advisers, and it hoped to supplant 
both Soviet and UN influence over the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

At the United Nations, support for Israel, which was 
increasingly seen as the aggressor and illegal occupier of 
Arab lands by the growing Third World majority in UN MEM- 
BERSHIP, declined precipitously after 1967. The world body 
steadily shifted toward support for the Palestinian cause, cul- 
minating in the recognition of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization as the “legitimate representative of the Palestinian 
people” in 1974, and its achievement of “OBSERVER STATUS” 
at the UN. Anti-Israeli sentiment peaked with the passage of 
the ZIONISM IS RACISM RESOLUTION in November 1975. The 
General Assembly resolution passed by a large majority and 
equated Israel with the racist regimes then in power in Zim- 
babwe and South Africa. 

The hesitant peace after the 1967 war lasted only until 
October 6, 1973. On Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement 
in the Jewish calendar, Syria and Egypt opened two fronts 
against Israel seeking to liberate lands captured in the previ- 
ous conflict. Egypt established a line across the Suez Canal, 
allowing President Sadat to claim a rare Arab victory against 
Israeli forces. Within 10 days, however, the balance of forces 
had shifted and both Syria and Egypt were in retreat. In 
a daring move Israeli forces crossed the canal, surrounded 
Suez City, and threatened to march north toward Cairo. The 
change in military fortune gave incentive to both sides to 
seek a cease-fire. At the United Nations the USSR offered a 
draft Security Council resolution calling for (1) a cease-fire 
in place, (2) withdrawal of Israeli forces to borders implied in 
Resolution 242, and (3) the commencement of consultations 
on a peace agreement. After lengthy negotiations between 
the Soviets and the Nixon administration the Security Coun- 
cil passed Resolution 340, calling for a “return” to the origi- 
nal cease-fire lines as provided in Resolution 338. Following 
a meeting in the Sinai between Israeli and Egyptian negotia- 
tors under UN auspices, a cease-fire was restored. 

President Nixon and Secretary of State Kissinger wanted 
the United States to play the dominant role in bringing a set- 
tlement to the troubled area. Despite American sponsorship 
of Resolution 338, and the Sinai talks under UN auspices, 
the administration largely ignored the UN machinery in suc- 
ceeding years as Kissinger launched “Shuttle Diplomacy,” 
hurrying among Middle East capitals, offering American 
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GOOD OFFICES, and brokering several interim peace arrange- 
ments. By the time Kissinger left office in 1977, he had 
engineered a military disengagement between the Egyptians 
and the Israelis on the Sinai Peninsula January 1974) and 
a similar agreement between the Israelis and the Syrians on 
the Golan Heights (May 1974). In the Golan Heights the 
United Nations Disengagement Observer Force (UNDOF) 
monitored the agreement. On September 4, 1975, Kissinger 
successfully cobbled together an acceptable buffer zone in 
the Sinai, originally to be maintained by U.S. civilian techni- 
cians stationed between the antagonists. U.S. domination of 
international efforts to resolve the Arab-Israeli dispute con- 
tinued into the presidency of JIMMY CARTER. While a strong 
advocate of the United Nations, Carter played the central 
role in the negotiation of the Camp David accords, which 
included a “Framework for Peace” between Israelis and Pal- 
estinians and a draft peace TREATY between Israel and Egypt. 

Anwar Sadat surprised the world in November 1977 
when he became the first Arab leader to make a visit to 
Israel. In an effort to advance the American-shepherded 
peace process, in which he had invested much political cap- 
ital, Sadat addressed the Israeli Knesset and declared his 
desire for peace. Determined not to let the momentum pro- 
vided by Sadats visit slip, Carter invited Sadat and Israeli 
prime minister Menachem Begin to convene at Camp David, 
the presidential retreat in rural Maryland. Meetings com- 
menced on September 5, 1978, and lasted 13 days. In the 
end, the two antagonists agreed to two documents: first, a 
historic peace agreement between Israel and Egypt, by which 
the two nations would exchange ambassadors and the Israe- 
lis would return occupied portions of the Sinai Peninsula to 
Egypt; and second, a “Framework for Peace,” based on UN 
Resolutions 242 and 338, detailing procedures to complete 
a comprehensive peace for the region. The framework called 
for negotiations involving the United States, Egypt, Israel, 
and Jordan for the purposes of granting a “homeland” to the 
Palestinians and securing the border of Israel. In the frame- 
work agreement the parties recognized the right of Palestin- 
ian representatives to participate in negotiations aimed at 
establishing an “elected self-governing authority in the West 
Bank and Gaza.” The framework called on the UN Security 
Council to ensure that its provisions were carried out. The 
framework laid the basis for a political settlement of the land 
dispute between Israelis and Palestinians, but it left the ques- 
tion of Jerusalem to future negotiations. 

Final approved treaties were scheduled to be completed 
within three months. But they were not. In the ensuing 
months, the parties quibbled, and Begin backpedaled on cru- 
cial details of the accords. His government also pursued a 
controversial policy of creating Jewish settlements on the 
West Bank, drastically changing the demographic and politi- 
cal character of the territory. Rejectionists among Palestin- 
ians and the Arab states condemned the framework. Matters 
were not made easier in March 1978 when Begin ordered an 


invasion of LEBANON in retaliation for attacks on Israel from 
guerrilla bases in the southern regions of that tormented 
country. In the attack, Israel had used American-supplied 
cluster bombs. Carter was irate, and the United States took 
the lead in proposing Security Council Resolution 425, 
which condemned the invasion. 

In March 1979, Carter traveled to Cairo and Jerusalem. 
Once again he used considerable personal pressure to force 
the parties to an agreement. On March 26, 1979, at the 
White House, with Carter between them, Sadat and Begin 
signed the two documents, the first such PACT between an 
Arab country and Israel since the latter’s founding more than 
30 years earlier. 

In an effort to disrupt the Camp David Accords, the PLO 
stepped up guerrilla attacks on Israel from southern Leba- 
non and Syrian territory. In response the Israeli government 
annexed the Golan Heights in December 1981. Then, on 
June 6, 1982, it launched a full-scale invasion of Lebanon 
and headed to Beirut to rout the Palestinians. That same day, 
the UN Security Council passed Resolution 509, demanding 
that “Israel withdraw all its military forces forthwith and 
unconditionally to the internationally recognized boundaries 
of Lebanon.” Ignoring the UN action, Israeli forces within a 
few days had advanced to the outskirts of Beirut and occu- 
pied most of the southern half of the country. 

The United States, which had brokered the peace process 
since the 1973 war, found itself pressured by moderate Arab 
states to save the Palestine Liberation Organization from 
complete defeat. The new U.S. secretary of state, George 
Shultz, and his special envoy in Lebanon, Philip Habib, 
worked out a plan for the PLO to evacuate the capital city 
under the protection of a multinational force made up of 
French, Italian, and American marines. On September 1, 
President RONALD REAGAN articulated a new American Mid- 
dle East policy. He proposed a formula of “peace in exchange 
for territory,” with Israel giving up the West Bank, which 
would become a Palestinian “homeland” to be confederated 
with Jordan. The Arab states endorsed the Reagan autonomy 
plan as a good first step. The Israeli government, however, 
rejected it outright. With no agreement on the Palestinian 
issue, Israel was bogged down in Lebanon with no obvious 
way to declare victory and leave. 

The frustrations of continued iron-fisted Israeli occupa- 
tion on the West Bank and Gaza, coupled with new Jewish 
settlements in the territories and no signs of progress in 
the peace process, produced the 1987 intifada, a persistent, 
spontaneous, and widely supported uprising by Palestin- 
ians under occupation. Fearing the loss of allegiance from 
Palestinians in the territories, the PLO indicated its readi- 
ness to accept the legitimacy of, and negotiate directly with, 
Israel. At the end of July 1988, King Hussein announced 
that Jordan would cut all legal and administrative ties to 
the West Bank. There was, then, by late summer, consider- 
able activity around the Israeli-Palestinian issue, much of 
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which seemed to suggest the possibility of positive move- 
ment. Added to this was the new friendliness between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, which made senseless 
any continuing interpretation of the Middle East problem as 
part of the cold war. 

In the fall of 1988, the PLO representative at the United 
Nations, Zehdi Terzi, informed the Security Council that 
he would request a visa for YASSER ARAFAT to come to the 
regular session of the General Assembly. By treaty with the 
United Nations, the United States had agreed not to block 
such visas unless a security risk was involved. At the same 
time, U.S. law forbade representatives of the PLO from visit- 
ing unless the secretary of state recommended an exception. 
This Shultz was unwilling to do, unless the PLO renounced 
TERRORISM and accepted the provisions of Resolution 242. 
While Arafat did not attend the General Assembly meeting, 
in December he met American conditions that Shultz indi- 
cated could result in negotiations with the United States. The 
new administration of GEORGE H. W. BUSH, thus, opened 
direct talks with the PLO the following year. 

The American-orchestrated peace process was put on 
hold by SADDAM HUSSEIN’s invasion of Kuwait in August 
1990. The allied victory in the ensuing GULF WAR, how- 
ever, gave the United States new persuasive power in both 
Israel and the Arab states, as well as with the PLO. Sec- 
retary of State James Baker shuttled between capitals 
in hope of a breakthrough, an effort culminating in the 
Madrid Conference in 1991. PLO representatives from the 
occupied territories joined Israeli government officials and 
representatives of the Arab states at the negotiating table 
with President Bush and Soviet president MIKHAIL GOR- 
BACHEV. Bush also urged the full participation of the United 
Nations in the conference, a position adamantly opposed 
by the Israeli government. In the end the UN was granted a 
meager “observer” status. The conference operated on two 
tracks: direct negotiations between Israel and its individual 
Arab adversaries, and multilateral talks on broader regional 
issues. Importantly, the Madrid Conference provided the 
umbrella structure for secret talks between the PLO and the 
Israeli government, largely conducted away from the Madrid 
venue. These talks culminated in the Oslo Accords of 1993, 
which formally accepted the long-endorsed UN principle of 
partition in Palestine. 

As part of the accords, formally signed in Washington 
on September 13, the PLO conceded Israels right to exist, 
and Israel recognized the Palestine Liberation Organization 
as the representative of the Palestinian people. The Decla- 
ration of Principles established a Palestinian Authority in 
the Gaza Strip and in the West Bank city of Jericho, where 
Arafat then established his new government. The accords 
contemplated the eventual transfer of most of the occupied 
territories to Palestinian control, the negotiation of a final 
status agreement on Jerusalem, and the refugees’ right of 
return. The momentum of the agreement led to a peace 


treaty between Israel and Jordan in 1994. A second Oslo 
Agreement, encouraged by the United States, was negotiated 
in September 1995. 

The peace process suffered a severe blow when Yigal 
Amir shot Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin to death on 
November 4, 1995. A fanatical religious nationalist, Amir 
admitted at his trial that he assassinated the prime minister 
in an effort to halt the movement toward peace. He reflected 
the deep animosity in segments of both the Israeli and the 
Palestinian communities against the terms established in the 
Oslo Accords. Most of the opposition in Palestinian society 
came from Hamas and other Islamic fundamentalist groups. 
While the interim government of Shimon Peres attempted to 
move ahead on the peace process, Israeli elections brought 
to power Benjamin Netanyahu, who opposed any additional 
concessions to the Palestinian Authority. The new Likud 
government emphasized security and settlements in the ter- 
ritories. In the spring of 1997 the United States found it nec- 
essary to VETO a Security Council resolution condemning the 
construction of an Israeli settlement at Har Homa. President 
BILL CLINTON, however, went to great lengths to explain this 
veto, arguing that the insertion of the United Nations into 
the issue could jeopardize the ongoing peace negotiations 
between the Israelis and the Palestinians. 

Clinton convened a second Camp David Summit in the 
summer of 2000, bringing together Arafat and Ehud Barak, 
Netanyahu’s successor. All three leaders had conveyed opti- 
mism that a final agreement resolving all of the remaining 
issues of the Arab-Israeli dispute could be reached. Unfor- 
tunately, the meeting ended in failure. While Barak made 
major concessions on land and Palestinian control over the 
Holy Sites, Arafat refused to accept an agreement that did 
not recognize the refugees’ right of return and did not grant 
full SOVEREIGNTY in Jerusalem. The collapse of the summit 
contributed to the disenchantment in the territories, which 
in turn produced a second intifada in the fall. Sparked by 
Israeli politician Ariel Sharon’s untimely appearance in Sep- 
tember atop the holiest (and most contentious) site in Jeru- 
salem—the Temple Mount, or Haram al-Sharif—Palestinians 
took to the streets and attacked Israeli security forces and 
settlers. Israel responded with heavy military force. 

As hostilities grew in the streets of the West Bank, U.S. 
secretary of state Madeleine Albright hurried to Paris and 
tried to convince assembled Middle East leaders to do 
something to salvage the faltering peace process. She had 
no success. On another front, for the first time since 1973 
an American administration sought the active leadership 
of the UN Secretary-General. KOFI ANNAN, who had been 
shuttling between Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Gaza City, and 
traveling elsewhere in the Middle East, in a quest to ease 
tensions, stepped into the US/Israeli/Palestinian standoff. 
With a calm persistence that had become his trademark, 
Annan persuaded Barak, Arafat, and Egyptian president 
Hosni Mubarak to convene a summit at Sharm al-Sheik 
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on October 14, 2000. The Israeli government and the Pal- 
estinian Authority had come to trust Annan. According to 
Israels ambassador to the United Nations, Yehuda Lanery, 
Annan had “opened the door to Israel. He [was] perceived 
by Israel as a man of reason, displaying the greatest moral 
authority possible.” The Israeli confidence in Annan was 
based in part on his expression of regret for the tone of past 
UN resolutions toward Israel, which he had made during a 
visit to Jerusalem early in his term. Annan particularly had 
expressed pleasure at the repeal of the 1975 “Zionism is 
Racism” resolution in 1991. 

At Sharm al-Sheik the United States and the United 
Nations worked in tandem. President Clinton served as 
chairman of the summit and Secretary-General Annan pro- 
vided the quiet diplomacy that led to a tenuous agreement. 
Arafat and Barak agreed, orally—not in signed form—to call 
for a halt to the violence; Barak agreed to withdraw Israeli 
military forces to positions held before the beginning of the 
unrest, to lift the closure of the West Bank and Gaza, and 
to reopen the Gaza airport. Security forces from both sides 
agreed to resume a dialogue that had been interrupted by the 
crisis. Clinton also announced the creation of a U.S.-con- 
trolled fact-finding committee to investigate the causes of the 
crisis. Clinton appointed the members of the commission 
after consulting with the parties and Annan. The president 
designated George Mitchell, former U.S. senator and nego- 
tiator of the “Good Friday” agreement in Northern Ireland, 
as the chairman of the commission. The text of the com- 
mission’s report, then, was to be shown to Annan and UN 
officials before being published, and the final decision on the 
wording of the report was to be made by the United States. A 
new triangulation had emerged among the White House, UN 
headquarters, and Middle East leaders. 

Unfortunately, the Sharm al-Sheik accord only produced 
a brief pause in the violence, which soon took the form of 
Palestinian attacks on settlers and retaliatory Israeli secu- 
rity measures. Faced with opposition from within Palestinian 
ranks, and with no evidence his commitments at Sharm al- 
Sheik on their own could halt protests in the streets, Arafat 
proposed a UN PEACEKEEPING presence in the territories. 
He sought 2,000 UN peacekeepers to separate the parties on 
the West Bank and particularly in Gaza, and to limit police 
actions by the Israeli occupation forces. Tel Aviv immediately 
rejected the idea. Arafat, however, found support for the pro- 
posal not only in Arab capitals but also in Paris, London, and 
Moscow. Only the threat of a U.S. veto in the Security Coun- 
cil held Britain, France, and Russia to a mere abstention on 
the final resolution. The resolution failed by only one vote 
on December 18. 

The Israeli electorate chose Ariel Sharon as its new 
prime minister in the spring of 2001, largely on his prom- 
ise to end the intifada. Sharon refused to negotiate further 
with Arafat until the Palestinian Authority controlled the 
violence. Arafat was hesitant to do so until there was an 


Israeli promise to withdraw its security forces as agreed 
at the summit. When the Mitchell Commission issued its 
report, it called for an end to the violence and a halt to the 
Israeli construction of settlements in the territories. Both 
UN and U.S. officials endorsed the commission’s recom- 
mendations. The new administration of GEORGE W. BUSH 
sent Secretary of State Colin Powell to the region. On June 
28, he announced a change in American policy, endorsing 
the placement of an observer mission to monitor a cool- 
ing-off period until peace negotiations could resume. The 
creation of such a monitoring force would likely mean a 
new level of UN involvement in the Middle East crisis. 
Powell’s announcement seemed to foretell a new model of 
cooperation between New York and Washington in trying 
to end the Arab-Israeli dispute, which the United Nations 
first addressed more than 50 years earlier. 

Powell’s statement came amidst a summer of rising vio- 
lence in the region. American efforts coupled with significant 
UN diplomatic involvement proved incapable of moving the 
peace process forward as Palestinian suicide bombings inside 
Israel and Israeli reprisal military assassinations of Palestin- 
ian leaders became the norm. Particularly in the wake of 
the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks on Washington, 
D.C., and New York City, negotiations between the two sides 
collapsed. The government of Ariel Sharon depicted Israel’s 
unwillingness to negotiate with Araft and its use of military 
force to eliminate the suicide attacks as part of the general 
war on TERRORISM declared by U.S. president Bush. Sharon’s 
position gained credence in January 2002 when his gov- 
ernment intercepted a large arms shipment destined for the 
Palestinian Authority. Israel retaliated by moving forces into 
the occupied territories, among other intrusions surrounding 
and bombing Arafats headquarters in the West Bank. The 
Palestinian president was unable to leave the compound, 
which no longer had water or electricity. 

In other parts of the territories Israeli military forces 
carved out “buffer zones” between Palestinian commu- 
nities and Jewish settlements. In some cases, such as the 
city of Jenin, this strategy led to heavy bombardment of 
civilian communities. Part of the separation policy was the 
announced Israeli intention to construct a 625-mile wall 
in the West Bank that would provide security from suicide 
bombers attempting to get into Israel and would impose a 
unilateral final division of the territories between Israelis 
and Palestinians. Arab nations introduced a Security Coun- 
cil resolution condemning Israel's actions, and a court case 
was begun in the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) 
to block the wall’s construction. The Council rejected the 
Arab initiative but passed Resolution 1397 calling for the 
restoration of order and the establishment of two states liv- 
ing side-by-side. In an advisory opinion on July 9, 2004, the 
ICJ ruled the barrier illegal under INTERNATIONAL LAW. The 
Tel Aviv government rejected the ruling and continued with 
its construction. 
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Palestinian claims of GENOCIDE in Jenin put pressure on 
Secretary-General Annan to intervene in the growing confron- 
tation. He proposed a fact-finding commission, but with no 
support from the United States, the primary outside power 
involved in the region, he could not proceed. Instead, Wash- 
ington sent Ambassador Anthony Zinni to restart the peace 
process, but he was directed not to include Yasser Arafat in 
the negotations. The United States called on the Palestinian 
Authority to appoint a new prime minister to whom Arafat 
could transfer many of his presidential powers including con- 
trol over the security services, and with whom the United States 
and Israel could negotiate. The United States also blocked a 
resolution sponsored by Egypt and Tunisia that would have 
condemned the excessive use of force by Israel and would have 
established a UN “monitoring MECHANISM” in accordance with 
the Mitchell Commission’s recommendations. 

The American decision to go to war in Iraq in March 
2003 brought strong Arab and Islamic objection. To blunt 
criticism the U.S. administration launched a diplomatic 
offensive to solve the Arab-Israeli dispute. In June President 
Bush expressed an interest in developing a “Road Map for 
Peace” that would lay out a timetable for the restoration of 
security and the emergence of two states. Working with the 
UN leadership, the United States, Russia, and the European 
Union formed the “QUARTET,” and on September 18 pro- 
duced “a performance-based roadmap to a permanent two 
state solution.” The plan called for a number of simultane- 
ous steps by both sides including Israeli withdrawal from 
the territories and the end of its settlements policy. Palestin- 
ians were charged with ending all terrorist activity against 
Israel. But the Road Map proved to be stillborn as the Israeli 
government decided on a unilateral resolution of the con- 
frontation. Ariel Sharon announced his decision to withdraw 
Jewish settlements from the Gaza Strip and to impose a final 
demarcation line in the West Bank. 

Isolated and no longer able to control events, President 
Arafat died in November, 2004. He was succeeded by Mah- 
moud Abbas, also known as Abu Mazen. Abbas quickly 
acquired the confidence of President Bush and Ariel Sharon 
as a serious negotiating partner. In February 2005, Abbas met 
with President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt, King Abdullah II of 
Jordan, and Sharon at Sharm el-Sheik. In October, he was 
rewarded with a visit to the White House. President Bush 
praised Abbas as a man devoted to peace, and he expressed 
confidence that the Quartet’s Road Map could be fulfilled. 

However, President Abbas faced a serious challenge in 
Palestine from Hamas, the reputed Islamic terrorist organi- 
zation. For several years it had been gaining political sup- 
port among the Palestinian people. By January 2006, Hamas 
had gained a parliamentary majority in the Palestinian gov- 
ernment. Thus, Abbas found himself sharing power with a 
Hamas prime minister. Hamas officially declared that it did 
not recognize the state of Israel and that it had no intention 
of negotiating with Israeli leaders. 


The United States moved in UN bodies and through dip- 
lomatic channels to isolate the Hamas government, calling 
for economic SANCTIONS and a cutoff of aid to the Palestin- 
ian Authority until Hamas recognized Israel's right to exist 
and dismantled its armed insurgency against the Israelis. 
Hamas seemed undeterred by the American efforts but did 
agree to a cease-fire with Israel. Tensions rose during the 
spring of 2006 as Palestinian bombers resumed efforts to 
attack civilians in Israel and the Tel Aviv government retali- 
ated with airstrikes against Palestinian targets. When Pales- 
tinian radicals abducted an Israeli soldier in June, the Israelis 
moved troops into northern parts of the Gaza Strip and also 
arrested several members of the Hamas government. Hezbol- 
lah militants from Lebanon then seized two Israeli soldiers in 
cross-border raids. Israel responded with air and land attacks 
on southern Lebanon. The United Nations, European Union, 
France, and GERMANY all expressed deep concern about the 
escalation in fighting. Kofi Annan called for the release of the 
soldiers and condemned Israel’s retaliatory strikes. 

Following the war, the Israeli government of prime min- 
ister Ehud Ohlmert sought to reopen negotiations with Pal- 
estinian president Abbas. However, Abbas was weakened by 
a growing rift between his Fatah Movement and Hamas. Arab 
intermediaries, particular Saudi Arabia, tried to work out a 
unity Palestinian government, but the situation descended 
into civil war by late spring 2007. In June, Hamas seized 
control of the Gaza Strip. The United States moved to cut off 
all aid to the Palestinians in Gaza, and to end past economic 
SANCTIONS on the Palestinian Authority under Abbas. Try- 
ing to isolate further Hamas and strengthen Abbas’s politi- 
cal position, the Bush administration proposed a regional 
conference to convene in late fall. Other than the Palestin- 
ian leader and the Israeli government, there seemed little 
enthusiasm in Middle East capitals for the summit. After 60 
years of continuing conflict a peaceful resolution of the crisis 
based on the original UN scheme of partition seemed at once 
the only viable solution and yet elusively out of reach. 

See also MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1973, SUEZ CRISIS. 
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Arafat, Yasser (1929-2004) 

In 1957, Yasser Arafat initiated the Fatah (in Arabic, “open- 
ing” or “conquest”) guerrilla movement in Palestine to resist 
the recently created state of Israel. During a long and active 
life, Arafat became a visible fixture in the world’s media, per- 
haps the single most conspicuous advocate for the rights of 
the Palestinian people, by definition, those Arabs who lived 
in the small, geographically triangular area called Palestine, 
bordered by LEBANON and Syria on the north, Jordan on 
the east, Egypt on the south, and the Mediterranean Sea on 
the west. The area had been a British Mandate until 1947, 
when the United Nations made arrangements to divide it 
into Arab and Jewish states. The Arab POPULATION resisted, 
and, following a war won by Israelis, the new nation of Israel 
assumed control of most of the area. Arafats Fatah move- 
ment eventually metamorphosed into the dominant politi- 
cal party within the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO, 
founded in 1964 by the Arab League to remove Israel from 
the Middle East). Arafat served as Chairman of the PLO from 
1969 until his death, and also as president of the Palestinian 
National Authority (PNA) from 1993 until 2004, and was 
corecipient (with Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin and 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres) of the Nobel Peace Prize for 
negotiating the 1993 Oslo Accords, calling for a two-state 
solution to the ongoing ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE in Palestine. 
While in 1990 he would marry Suha Tawil, an Orthodox 
Christian, his personal life would always be secondary to his 
work on behalf of the Palestinian people. Arafats life-long 
cause would be among the most important ongoing matters 
facing the United Nations. 

Born August 24, 1929 (probably in Cairo, although he 
always insisted that his birth city was Jerusalem), as Moham- 
med Abdel-Raouf Arafat al-Qudwa (he would also acquire 
the Arabic honorific name Abu Ammar, used by intimate 
associates), Arafat was part of a large family of a textile 
merchant father and a mother from a distinguished Palestin- 
ian family. His mother died when he was five, and he spent 
early years in both Jerusalem and Cairo. He attended Cairo 
University and, by the end of World War II, seeing the incur- 
sion of Jewish refugees into his native land with an inten- 
tion of establishing a Jewish state, became an opposing Arab 
guerrilla warrior. For a brief time he was a member of the 
Muslim Brotherhood and a leader of militant Arab students. 
He received his college degree in 1956 in civil engineer- 
ing, joined the Egyptian army, and fought in the 1956 Suez 
War. He then moved to Kuwait to take a job as a civil engi- 
neer, but his heart remained in the Palestinian movement. By 
the late 1950s he became convinced that Palestinians would 
have to mount an aggressive resistance on their own and not 


depend on Arab states to reclaim the lost land. This led him 
to join with a few colleagues to found Fatah. Fatah initially 
sought an independent Palestinian state, eventually endorsed 
the concept of a single, secular state for all of Palestine, and 
then, by 1993, conceded a two-state solution that would 
accept both a Palestinian and Israeli state on the land of the 
former mandate. 

In the 1960s, the Middle East was a volatile region, and 
Fatah’s bloody struggle against Israel, usually initiated from 
Jordanian bases, attracted a growing number of young men 
to the ranks and elevated Arafat to hero status. In 1969, Ara- 
fat became leader of the PLO. The next year, King Hussein’s 
Jordanian government determined to disarm the PLO militias 
in its midst. A war erupted between Palestinians and the Jor- 
danian army; by late September (called “Black September” by 
Palestinians), Jordan had suppressed the militias and Arafat 
was to be exiled to Lebanon. From Beirut Arafat responded 
to the 1972 assassination of Israeli athletes at the Munich 
Olympics by disavowing the act and attempting to restrict 
guerrilla violence to Palestine itself. He officially disbanded 
the “Black September” militia that had been responsible for 
the Munich TERRORISM. However, the PLO’s reputation had 
been severely tarnished, and much of the world held Ara- 
fat responsible. Yet, within two years, and to the chagrin of 
many Western nations, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY invited 
Arafat to address its 1974 fall session, where he garnered a 
GA RESOLUTION declaring the PLO as “the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people.” In 1976, the PLO 
obtained full MEMBERSHIP in the Arab League. These tri- 
umphs had to be measured against some serious setbacks. 
The PLO had become enmeshed in the complex Lebanese 
civil war, and, in 1982, in the aftermath of the Israeli inva- 
sion of Lebanon, Arafat found himself once again on the 
move, being exiled to Tunisia. 

In 1988, under considerable diplomatic pressure from 
the UNITED STATES, he recognized the legitimacy of SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 242, which envisaged a two-state 
solution for Palestine. Following the GULF WAR, Arafat's Pal- 
estine Authority was invited by U.S. President GEORGE H. 
W. BUSH to participate in the Madrid talks, which brought 
together all of the parties to the Arab-Israeli dispute. In par- 
allel secret discussions with Israel Arafat negotiated a dra- 
matic settlement of several outstanding issues. In 1993, 
he appeared on the White House lawn with President BILL 
CLINTON and Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin to sign 
the historic Oslo Accords. In compliance with the Accords, 
which called for the establishment of a “Palestinian Author- 
ity” (PA) to carry forth the diplomatic provisions agreed 
to in 1993, Arafat was elected president of the new PA in 
January 1996 by 88 percent of those participating in what 
international observers saw as a free and fair vote (the radi- 
cal Islamic group Hamas boycotted the election). In follow- 
ing years, however, an aging Arafat came under increasing 
criticism for practicing cronyism in his appointments and 
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looking aside when obvious corruption began to characterize 
the PLO. In 2000, Arafat, Clinton, and Israeli Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak met first at Camp David, and later, in January 
2001, at the Taba summit, in a final effort to hammer out a 
comprehensive settlement to all outstanding issues between 
the two sides. Although they came tantalizingly close, the 
negotiations ultimately failed, and some in the West held 
Arafat responsible for refusing at the last minute to accept 
unconditionally a workable solution. New U.S. President 
GEORGE W. BUSH early in his term distanced himself from 
the Palestinian-Israeli issue, called Arafat “an obstacle to the 
peace,” and attempted to marginalize the PLO leader. Under 
increasing pressure from the Israeli military, and lacking sup- 
port from the United States, Arafat became a virtual pris- 
oner in his compound headquarters in Ramallah on the West 
Bank, where he suffered a serious decline in health, finally 
dying on November 11, 2004. For the time, his last wish—to 
be buried in East Jerusalem—was denied, as his remains 
were interred in Ramallah. 

See also MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967, MIDDLE EAST WAR 
OF 1973, MILLENNIUM SUMMIT, NATIONAL LIBERATION, ROAD 
MAP FOR PEACE. 
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arbitration 
Arbitration is the process of settling a dispute by using an 
impartial party or tribunal chosen by the opposing sides 
that decides the differences between them and adjudicates 
a solution. Adversaries usually agree in advance to accept 
the arbitrators judgment (so-called compulsory arbitration). 
In international disagreements, arbitrators may be selected 
from the PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION (PCA), created by the Hague Peace Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, or may be selected ad hoc by the disputants. 
Arbitration is typically conducted on the basis of the rules, 
practices, and precedents of INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Arbitration is an antique arrangement, used most nota- 
bly from the late 18th century into the interwar period of 
the 20th century. The Jay TREATY of 1794, negotiated by 
GREAT BRITAIN and the UNITED STATES, introduced the mod- 
ern practice of arbitration as a means of peaceful dispute 
resolution between two states, and the procedure was used 
on a few occasions, most notably in the settlement of an 


American claim from the Civil War period, resulting in the 
so-called Alabama Arbitration of 1872. Between 1900 and 
1932, 20 international disputes utilized the PCA procedures. 
Since then, only three cases have been resolved in this man- 
ner. The proliferation of established arrangements for inter- 
national judicial settlement, such as the INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE, a range of international tribunals, the 
European Court of Justice, the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL 
COURT, and various MEDIATION procedures in regional and 
trade organizations, rendered arbitration less practical by the 
late 20th century. 

In 1958 the United Nations GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted 
the Model Rules on Arbitral Procedure, formulated by the 
INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION. The most serious use of 
arbitration in the contemporary period was the establishment 
of the Iran—United States Claims Tribunal in 1981 to adjudi- 
cate property claims by nationals in each country against 
the other government. The tribunal was a component in the 
resolution of the IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS. 

See also AFRICAN UNION CHAPTER VI, CONCILIATION, 
CONFLICT RESOLUTION, GOOD OFFICES, INDONESIA, UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA. 


arms control See DISARMAMENT. 
arms race See DISARMAMENT. 


Asian Development Bank (ADB) See REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT BANKS. 


assessments See SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS. 


Atlantic Charter 

The Atlantic Charter was the joint DECLARATION of pur- 
pose issued by FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT and WINSTON 
CHURCHILL at the Atlantic Conference held at Placentia Bay, 
Newfoundland, on August 9-12, 1941. FDR desired a pub- 
lic statement of fundamental American political convictions 
regarding a just and peaceful international order that would 
rally public support for an increasingly dangerous foreign 
policy in both the Atlantic and the Pacific regions. He also 
sought a joint statement with GREAT BRITAIN (unlike Wood- 
row Wilson’s unilateral FOURTEEN POINTS) that could serve 
as a rallying point for an anti-Axis coalition. 

The UNITED STATES and Britain pledged territorial nonag- 
grandizement, self-determination, freedom of trade, freedom 
of the seas, the abandonment of the use of force, DISARMA- 
MENT, and ultimately, in some form, a world security orga- 
nization. The joint declaration was not a state paper in the 
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Winston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt at Atlantic Conference 
(UN/DPI PHOTO) 


usual sense of the term. Technically, it was nothing more 
than a press release, of which there was no official copy. 

Nevertheless, the Charter was cabled to JOSEPH STALIN 
for his endorsement and on January 1, 1942, at U.S. secre- 
tary of state CORDELL HULL’s suggestion, 26 nations pledged 
their support for the principles of the Charter in the “DEC- 
LARATION BY UNITED NATIONS.” This document not only 
avoided the troubling domestic issue of a formal alliance 
with Great Britain but also it served as the foundation stone 
for the later United Nations Organization. The first four 
signatures on the DECLARATION were those of the repre- 
sentatives of the UNITED STATES, the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union, and CHINA, privately referred to by FDR as 
the “FOUR POLICEMEN.” 





Further Reading: Dallek, Robert. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
American Foreign Policy 1932-1945. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1979. Hoopes, Townsend, and Douglas Brin- 
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Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1991. Langer, 
William, and S. Everett Gleason. The Undeclared War. 1940- 
1941. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 

— E. M. Clauss 


Atomic Energy Commission (United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission) See DISARMAMENT. 


Atoms for Peace proposal 

U.S. president DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER addressed the UN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY on December 8, 1953, and proposed 
that the nuclear powers gradually transfer a percentage of 
their fissionable materials to a new INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA), which would be under the ulti- 
mate authority of the United Nations. The proposed agency, 
according to Eisenhower, would safeguard the plutonium 
deposits and look for ways to use them for the “peaceful 
pursuits of mankind,” such as the generation of electricity 
“in the power-starved areas of the world.” He envisioned 
scientists and experts mobilized to transform the materi- 
als of nuclear destruction into the assets of peaceful world 
construction. He offered to put U.S. stockpiles under IAEA 
control at a ratio of 5 to 1 of that turned over by the Soviet 
Union. Eisenhower's speech provided impetus to UN DIS- 
ARMAMENT negotiations that led to the 1957 creation of the 
IAEA and its “safeguards” system for monitoring nuclear 
material used for peaceful purposes. 

During the previous April, the president had directed his 
advisers to draft a major speech for him on the destructive 
potential of atomic and hydrogen bombs. In an address that 
same month to the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
he argued that there was a “chance for peace” in the COLD 
WAR if the USSR was willing to follow a policy of “goodwill.” 
In that case, the two sides could pursue nuclear disarma- 
ment, and the savings from that cooperative course of action 
could be used by the United Nations for a “total war ... 
on the brute forces of poverty and need.” He laid out the 
prospect that the end of the arms race could produce the 
resources for “roads and schools, hospitals and homes, food 
and health” and could “make the United Nations an institu- 
tion that can effectively guard the peace and security of all 
peoples.” 

It was this formula of responsible Soviet behavior, super- 
power disarmament, and UN use of armaments savings 
for humanitarian and development assistance in the Third 
World that underlay Eisenhowers proposal to the General 
Assembly in December of his first year in office. Moscow's 
immediate reaction to the “Atoms for Peace” proposal was 
negative, as it had been to the Truman administration’s 
BARUCH PLAN. That proposal had also contemplated the 
transfer of national nuclear assets to UN supervision. Any 
reduction, however, in nuclear stockpiles by the two sides, 
even if it drew more heavily from the American arsenal, 
would still have left the UNITED STATES with an advantage, 
and consequently the Soviet government was opposed to it. 
Nonetheless, the United Nations established an IAEA Pre- 
paratory Commission in 1954, and the Soviet Union agreed 
to serve on it, along with the United States, Czechoslovakia, 
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the Vatican, India, and Australia. Eisenhower's speech also 
created sufficient momentum for the convocation of the first 
UN Conference on the “Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy” 
(PUNE) in the summer of 1955. After lengthy negotiations 
the Statute of the IAEA was approved on October 23, 1956, 
and the agency began operations in 1957. It had no author- 
ity to take possession of fissionable materials, but it was 
authorized to develop nuclear safety standards, and, based 
on those standards, to assist its member states in the use of 
nuclear science and technology for peaceful purposes. The 


agency, which was an outgrowth of Eisenhower's proposal, 
encompassed 140 member states as of June 2006. 
See also ACHESON-LILIENTHAL REPORT. 


Further Reading: Ambrose, Stephen E. Eisenhower. The Pres- 
ident. Vol. 2. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1984. Pruden, 
Caroline. Conditional Partners: Eisenhower, the United Nations, 
and the Search for a Permanent Peace. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1998. Atoms for Peace Speech Web 
site: <www.iaea.org/worldatom/About/atoms.html>. 


bacteriological weapons See DISARMAMENT, WEAP- 
ONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION. 


Ban Ki-moon (1944- ) 

Ban Ki-moon, formerly South Korea’s foreign minister, 
assumed the position of SECRETARY-GENERAL in January 
2007 upon the completion of KOFI ANNAN’s term. Ban’s path 
to the UN position was surprisingly smooth and his rapid 
surfacing as the UN’s choice was not only swift, but occurred 
with virtually no interfering diplomatic rancor or debate. Six 
of the seven candidates placed before the SECURITY COUN- 
CIL were Asians, and Ban, who had declared his candidacy 
in February 2006, was the clear front runner. He became 
the second Secretary-General from Asia (U THANT of Burma 
served from 1961 to 1971). By early October 2006, in an 
informal straw poll, he had received positive votes from all 
of the five PERMAMENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUN- 
CIL. On October 9 the Council voted formally and then sent 
his name to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, where his appointment 
was approved. 

Ban Ki-moon was born in Chungju, Korea, on June 13, 
1944, during the last days of World War II, when Korea was 
occupied by JAPAN. When he was one year old, the war's vic- 
tors split the country in two at the 38th parallel, creating an 
ideologically divided peninsula that, in 2007, was the last of 
such divided nations so crafted after the war. In the spring of 
1950, as Ban turned six, North Korea invaded the South, ini- 
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tiating the KOREAN WAR, in which UN military forces, made 
up chiefly of U.S. soldiers, fought a sustained battle against 
the North and its allies—including the People’s Republic of 
CHINA—that ultimately left the country divided exactly as 
before the war. North Korea remained a one-party commu- 
nist state well into the 21st century, while the South evolved 
into an economically successful, democratic, Western-ori- 
ented nation. Nonetheless, serious strains remained between 
North and South, particularly as Kim Jong-Il, son of long- 
serving dictator KIM IL-SUNG, continued to rule the North 
with an iron fist. The strain intensified when North Korea 
announced its intention to build nuclear WEAPONS and Kim, 
in 2006, declared that his country was prepared to conduct 
nuclear weapons tests. Secretary Ban was unusually situated 
to try to cope with this particular predicament. In 1992, 
following the adoption of the Joint DECLARATION on the 
Denuclearization of the Korean Peninsula, he served as vice 
chairman of the South-North Nuclear Control Commission. 
In addition to serving as South Korea’s foreign minister from 
January 2004 until his selection as Secretary-General, Ban 
was his country’s chief negotiator in the six-nation (South 
Korea, North Korea, the UNITED STATES, China, Japan, and 
the RUSSIAN FEDERATION) nuclear talks regarding the crisis. 
Ban, who is married and has three children, pursued an 
educational and diplomatic vocation that recommended him 
for his UN post. In 1970 he received a bachelor’s degree in 
international relations from Seoul National University and 
in 1985 he earned a Master of Public Administration from 
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the John E Kennedy School of Government at Harvard. His 
diplomatic career spanned three decades. He was posted to 
INDIA, Washington, D.C., and Austria. He is familiar with the 
United Nations, where, from 1974 to 1978 he was first secre- 
tary for the Mission of the Republic of Korea. In 2001 he was 
chief assistant (Chef de Cabinet) to the president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Han Seung-soo, and also served as director of 
the UN Division for the South Korean Foreign Ministry. In 
1996, he became National Security Advisor to the President 
of the Republic of Korea, and three years later, while serving 
as ambassador to Austria, he was elected as chairman of the 
Preparatory Commission for the COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR 
TEST BAN TREATY ORGANIZATION (CTBTO). Ban became 
vice minister for foreign affairs in 2000, ascending to the for- 
eign minister position in January 2004. 

See also OFFICE FOR THE COORDINATION OF HUMANITAR- 
IAN AFFAIRS, SECRETARIAT, SENIOR MANAGEMENT GROUP, 
SMART SANCTIONS. 


Further Reading: Biography of the Minister, Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, Republic of Korea Web site: <http:// 
www.mofat.go.kr/me/me_a001/me_b002/me_c007/me01_ 
02_sub01.jsp>. 


Baruch Plan 

This proposal, presented to the United Nations ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION (UNAEC) on June 14, 1946, by Ameri- 
can industrialist Bernard Baruch, the U.S. representative to 
the commission, was the first plan ever proposed for the 
control of nuclear weapons. The commission itself had 
been created by the UN’s first RESOLUTION as an effort to 
rid “national armaments of atomic WEAPONS and all major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction.” 

The Baruch proposal derived from a committee appointed 
by President Harry S. Truman, and headed by DEAN ACHE- 
SON and David Lilienthal (the administrator of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority). The ACHESON-LILIENTHAL REPORT pro- 
vided for an international body to control the raw mate- 
rials and the production facilities used for atomic energy. 
Truman then appointed Baruch to present the plan to the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission. The industrialist altered 
the original proposal by inserting a VOTING procedure that 
in effect would have given the UNITED STATES considerable 
influence over every step in the plan—including the peaceful 
use of atomic energy in countries like the Soviet Union. On 
December 30, 1946, the commission approved the Baruch 
Plan, thereby rejecting an alternative proposal, the so-called 
Gromyko Plan (named for Soviet ambassador to Washing- 
ton Andrei Gromyko) that the USSR had offered. The two 
sides’ objections to the other’s plan hardened into a pattern 
that permeated arms control and DISARMAMENT negotiations 
between the two superpowers throughout almost the entirety 
of the COLD WAR. 


Specifically, the Baruch Plan called for the creation of an 
International Atomic Development Authority (IADA) that 
would own and manage all aspects of atomic energy “poten- 
tially dangerous to world security.” According to the plan no 
nation would be allowed nuclear weapons and the SECURITY 
COUNCIL VETO would not extend to the IADAs decisions. 
The IADA would verify compliance of the peaceful uses of 
nuclear materials by on-site inspection and any state refus- 
ing inspections would suffer economic SANCTIONS. Once 
the IADA was operating and the inspections regime was in 
place, the United States would destroy its own atomic stock- 
pile. The Soviets resisted allowing the United States even 
momentary exclusive control over atomic weaponry and 
found distasteful the inspections regime. The Gromyko Plan, 
conversely, called for a speedy abolition of the U.S. nuclear 
arsenal, rejected the inspection provisions, and demanded 
the extension of the veto power to the new authority. The 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission suspended its 
meetings on July 29, 1947, due to the deadlock between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and the Baruch Plan was 
never implemented. 


Further Reading: Baruch, Bernard M. Baruch. Vol. 2. The 
Public Years. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 
Bechhoefer, Bernard. Postwar Negotiations for Arms Control. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1961. Herken, 
Gregg. The Winning Weapon: The Atomic Bomb in the Cold 
War, 1945-1950. New York: Vintage Books, 1980. Holloway, 
David. The Soviet Union and the Arms Race. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1984. 

— S. L. Williams 


Basel Convention on the Control of 
Transboundary Movements of Hazardous 
Wastes and Their Disposal (BC) 


Public disclosure in the 1980s that Western industrialists had 
been dumping toxic wastes in the developing world, mostly 
in African countries, led to an international effort to ban or 
regulate the practice. Sponsored by the UNITED NATIONS 
ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP), the 1987 Cairo Guide- 
lines on Waste Management were drafted to assist states in 
their own development of waste policies. Two years later a 
UNEP conference in Basel, Switzerland, adopted the Basel 
Convention, which did not ban transboundary movement of 
hazardous waste, but did place stiff regulations on the prac- 
tice and created a SECRETARIAT to implement its provisions. 
UNEP provided financing and staffing for the CONVENTION, 
with the Secretariats HEADQUARTERS in Geneva. On January 
28, 2001, Dr. Sachiko Kuwabara-Yamamoto of JAPAN became 
the new BC executive secretary. In the summer of 2006, Dr. 
Kuwabara-Yamamoto presided over a secretariat of some 25 
public servants. 
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The objectives of the convention were to reduce the pro- 
duction, transboundary movement, and distant disposal of 
hazardous waste, including materials containing arsenic, 
lead, mercury, asbestos, and other dangerous chemicals. BC 
also prohibited shipment of this type of waste to countries 
without the legal, administrative, and technical capability 
to handle it safely. In addition, the secretariat assisted states 
with the development of environmentally sound manage- 
ment practices. 

As of May 2006, 168 nations had joined the conven- 
tion. Signatories were obligated to put in place national 
enforcement measures to fulfill the aims of the PACT. Each 
transboundary shipment of hazardous waste had to be 
accompanied by a movement document from the export- 
ing state to the national authorities of the importing nation. 
Moreover, states were required to identify appropriate dis- 
posal and storage sites with sufficient environmental safe- 
guards and to provide enforcement personnel trained in the 
identification of hazardous waste, with a knowledge of nor- 
mal companies’ operations and a familiarity with interna- 
tional documentation requirements. The Basel Convention 
established regional centers in Argentina, CHINA, Egypt, 
EL SALVADOR, INDIA, INDONESIA, Nigeria, Senegal, Slovak 
Republic, South Africa, RUSSIAN FEDERATION, Trinidad and 
Tobago, and Uruguay in order to assist governments in these 
tasks. 

The convention created a Conference of the Parties 
(COP) to meet biennially as the governing body. COP-7 met 
in GENEVA in October 2004. In previous sessions the COP 
had added new PROTOCOLS to the convention, strengthening 
its regulatory functions. The most important of these was the 
1995 Ban Amendment, which prohibited export of hazard- 
ous waste for any purpose from EU and OECD countries and 
from Liechtenstein to any other signatory states. In order to 
enter into force, the ban required ratification from 62 of the 
parties present at the time of adoption (that is, three quarters 
of the 82 states). Although exactly 62 states had ratified by 
May 2006, the amendment had not been effected. The U.S. 
government had announced in August 2001 that it would 
not seek Senate ratification for the 1995 amendment. (As 
of early 2007, the U.S. Senate had not yet ratified the 1989 
convention, although Washington had been a signatory since 
1990). Without American support the prospects for the ban 
were seriously diminished. 

See also AGENDA 21, COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT, ENVIRONMENT. 


Further Reading: Eco’Diagnostic, Geneva. International 
Geneva Yearbook, 2000-2001. Geneva: United Nations, 2000. 
BC Web site: <www.basel.int>. 


Beijing Conference See WORLD CONFERENCES ON 
WOMEN. 


Beijing Declaration See WORLD CONFERENCES ON 
WOMEN. 


Beijing +5 

In June of 2000, a SPECIAL SESSION of the UN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY convened in New York to appraise and assess the 
progress achieved in the implementation of the Nairobi For- 
ward-looking Strategies for the Advancement of WOMEN and 
the Beijing Declaration and Platform for Action. The Special 
Session became known as “Beijing +5” since it was intended 
to consider what had been accomplished and what was still 
needed following the Beijing Global Conference on Women, 
which had been held in 1995. Participants in the Special 
Session included UN member states, associate members of 
REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS, UN SPECIALIZED AGEN- 
CIES, and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) 
intergovernmental organizations (IGOS), in CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS with the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECO- 
SOC), including NGOs that were accredited to the FOURTH 
WORLD CONFERENCE ON WOMEN in Beijing, and new NGOs 
that had achieved accreditation since 1995. 

Delegates to Beijing +5 considered 12 areas of concern 
cited in the Beijing Platform for Action. The topics were 
poverty, education and training, health, violence, armed con- 
flict, economy, decision making, institutional mechanisms, 
HUMAN RIGHTS, media, ENVIRONMENT, and the plight of the 
girl-child. The Platform for Action had spelled out strategic 
objectives and actions to be taken by governments, non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, the private sector, and the inter- 
national community. Beijing +5 provided the opportunity 
to reflect, compare experiences, review commitments, and 
examine problems and obstacles faced as well as useful prac- 
tices achieved in putting the Platform of Action into effect. 
The report of the Special Session recognized the acceler- 
ated progress made in some areas of the platform and the 
problems of discrimination and human rights yet to be 
addressed. 

See also BEYING +10; WORLD CONFERENCES ON WOMEN. 


Further Reading: Beijing +5 Web site: <http://www.un.org/ 
womenwatch/daw/followup/bfbeyond.htm>. 
— K. J. Vogel 


Beijing +10 

The UN COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN (CSW) 
held a 10-year review of the Beijing Platform for Action 
during the period of February 28—March 11, 2005. The pur- 
pose of the review was to note successes, disappointment, 
and challenges in implementing the Beijing Platform for 
Action and the BEIJING +5 DECLARATION. Conducted as an 
expanded meeting of the regular 49th session of the CSW, 
the gathering featured panels and roundtable discussions, 
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exchanges of ideas, and news regarding the status of the Plat- 
form for Action. Government representatives (Ambassador 
Ellen Sauerbrey represented the UNITED STATES) and sev- 
eral international WOMEN’s groups participated. Beijing +10 
reaffirmed the Platform for Action and forwarded 10 new 
RESOLUTIONS covering topics such as gender mainstreaming, 
HIV/AIDS, and women in AFGHANISTAN. The commission also 
suggested the usefulness of having a SPECIAL RAPPORTEUR 
for women’s legal rights be appointed in 2006. Several NGOs 
in attendance expressed concern at losing traction in efforts 
to implement all the goals of the earlier meetings and even 
questioned the value of regular WORLD CONFERENCES to deal 
with such issues. Some participants suggested that subre- 
gional meetings might prove more effective in the future. 


Bellamy, Carol (1942- ) 
From 1995 to 2005 Carol Bellamy was the fourth execu- 
tive director of UNICEF (UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S 
FUND), appointed initially by SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS 
BOUTROS-GHALI and reappointed by KOFI ANNAN in 2000. 

Bellamy was born on January 14, 1942, in New York. She 
graduated from Gettysburg College in 1963, earned a law 
degree from New York University in 1968, and was awarded 
an honorary doctorate of humane letters from Bates College 
in 2003. Prior to assuming her 10-year position with UNI- 
CEE Ms. Bellamy was engaged in an energetic public life. 
She was a Peace Corps volunteer in GUATEMALA from 1963 
to 1965, New York State senator from 1973 to 1977, and 
president of the New York City Council from 1978 to 1985. 
In addition to her public service, she realized a notable pri- 
vate sector career, working as an associate in the law firm 
of Cravath, Swaine and Moore in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, serving as a principal at Morgan Stanley and Com- 
pany from 1986 to 1990, and as a managing director of Bear 
Stearns and Company in the early 1990s. U.S. President 
BILL CLINTON appointed her director of the Peace Corps in 
1993, a position she left to become executive secretary of 
UNICEF 

At UNICEF Bellamy gave primary concentration to sup- 
pressing the spread of HIV/AIDS, particularly among young 
people, protecting children from abuse and violence, striv- 
ing to immunize every child, working to ensure that all 
girls and boys received adequate basic education, encour- 
aging early childhood programs in every country, and urg- 
ing global investment in children. While she was executive 
director, UNICEF's funding more than doubled, from about 
$800 million to over $1.8 billion, and considerable prog- 
ress for children occurred. For example, the child mortality 
rate worldwide was cut 16 percent (the exception to this 
positive news being in Africa). Other significant reductions 
included: polio (down 99 percent from 1988), measles (40 
percent from 1999), and diarrhea deaths (50 percent from 
1990). In May 2002, in response to Ms. Bellamy’s urgings, 


the UN SPECIAL SESSION on Children invited hundreds of 
children to attend, meet with delegates, and influence the 
goals adopted at the session. In 2005, Ms. Bellamy’s term as 
executive director ended and she was replaced by Ann M. 
Veneman, formerly U.S. secretary of agriculture. In 2005 Bel- 
lamy was appointed to the New York State Board of Regents. 
As of late 2006, Ms. Bellamy was also serving as president 
and CEO of World Learning and president of its School for 
International Training. 


Further Reading: UNICEF Web site: <http:/Awww.unicef.org>. 
UNICEF biography Web site: <http://unicef.org/about/who/ 
index_bio_bellamy.html>. UN Special Session on Children 
(2002) Web site: <http://www.unicef.org/specialsession/>. 


Bernadotte, Folke See ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE. 


Bertini, Catherine Ann (1950- ) 

In November 2002 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN 
appointed Catherine Bertini as UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL 
for Management. In January 2003 she succeeded Joseph 
Connor in the post and she served until 2005. Prior to this 
appointment, Ms. Bertini had been for a decade executive 
director of the Rome-based UN WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME 
(WFP), the largest international humanitarian agency in the 
world. 

Ms. Bertini was born on March 30, 1950, in Syracuse, 
New York. She graduated from the State University of New 
York, Albany, in 1971 with a degree in political science. Long 
active in Republican Party politics in the UNITED STATES, 
Bertini ran unsuccessfully for a U.S. congressional seat from 
Illinois in 1982, worked as campaign manager for other 
Republican candidates, and sat on the Republican National 
Committee. For a decade she was a public affairs officer for 
Container Corporation of America in Chicago, and was a 
member of the Illinois HUMAN RIGHTS Commission in the 
late 1980s. Before her appointment to the WFP in 1992, 
Ms. Bertini was assistant secretary of agriculture for food 
and consumer services in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and acting assistant secretary of the Family Support 
Administration in the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. On the recommendation of U.S. president GEORGE 
H. W. BUSH, Secretary-General BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI 
appointed her executive director of the World Food Pro- 
gramme and, endorsed by U.S. president Bill CLINTON and 
the GROUP OF 77, she was reappointed by Secretary Annan 
in 1997, completing five years later the two five-year terms to 
which the director is limited. Her terms were challenged by 
devastating wars and natural disasters. By the end of her ser- 
vice WFP was providing food aid to some 77 million people 
in 82 countries around the globe. She received plaudits for 
her efforts to contain famine in North Korea, to provide food 
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during the crises in BOSNIA and KOSOVO, to ward off star- 
vation in the civil conflict-plagued Horn of Africa in 2000 
and 2001 (when she served additionally as the Secretary- 
General's special envoy for Drought in the Horn of Africa), 
and for delivering needed food aid to AFGHANISTAN in 2001. 
The WFP Executive Board also lauded her efforts at internal 
REFORM, including the remarkably low level of administra- 
tive overhead costs she was able to achieve. By the end of her 
service, WFP, dependent on voluntary funding, had attained 
its highest level of support ever—$1.9 billion. In mid 2002 
Ms. Bertini commenced a two-year term as chair of the UN 
System Standing Committee on Nutrition and also repre- 
sented the Secretary-General as his Personal Humanitarian 
Envoy to Israel and the Palestinian territories. In 2003 she 
was accorded the World Food Prize. During her two-year 
appointment as Under-Secretary for Management, she was 
responsible for overseeing the UN’s human, physical, and 
financial resources and for achieving reform of worldwide 
staff security. These years were marked by rising costs for 
the United Nations and growing arrearages by member states 
in their required dues payments. She was forced into cross- 
borrowing from the PEACEKEEPING account in order to meet 
regular UN financial obligations. In 2004 Bertim estimated 
the UN shortfall at nearly $100 million. In the event, she was 
able to increase UN pension fund investments by 50 percent. 
She was also deeply involved in seeking additional financ- 
ing for security at UN venues, and the refurbishment of UN 
HEADQUARTERS as well as the construction of new facilities. 
In 2005 Catherine Bertini assumed a professorship of public 
administration at the Maxwell School, Syracuse University. In 
September 2006 she was the invited Distinguished Lecturer 
at the International Union of Food Science and Technology's 
13th World Congress held in Nantes, FRANCE. 

See also DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGA- 
NIZATION. 


Further Reading: Bertini CV Web site: <http://classes.max- 
well.syr.edu/ppa730/about%20the%20professor/CV/Bio/resu 
meCATHERINE%20ANN%20BERTINI.pdf#search=’Bertini% 
2C%20Catherine%20CV’>. UN biography website: <http:// 
www.un.org/News/ossg/sg/stories/catherine_bio.asp>. 


biological weapons (BW) 

Biological WEAPONS are living organisms, most commonly 
bacteria and viruses, deliberately disseminated to cause death 
or disease in humans, animals, or plants. Biological weapons 
are considered WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION because they 
have the potential to destroy life equaled only by nuclear 
weapons. They could also be used for much smaller scale 
effect and in clandestine operations. An important distinc- 
tion between biological weapons and nuclear weapons is 
that the former do not have the ability to destroy a country’s 
infrastructure or industrial capacity. Despite the concern 


about BW TERRORISM in recent years, the power of govern- 
ments to build, maintain, and hide offensive BW programs 
still constitutes the most serious biological weapons’ threat 
to international peace and security. Advances in the biologi- 
cal sciences in the last quarter century have added to the risk 
that such expertise could be misused. 

The 1925 Geneva PROTOCOL prohibited the use of bio- 
logical weapons in warfare. The 1972 CONVENTION ON THE 
PROHIBITION OF THE DEVELOPMENT, PRODUCTION, AND 
STOCKPILING OF BACTERIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL) AND TOXIN 
WEAPONS AND ON THEIR DESTRUCTION (BWC) went further 
by prohibiting their development and possession. The United 
Nations provides conference services for the BWC and has 
strongly encouraged its members to strengthen the TREATY’s 
effectiveness through a legally binding protocol. The UN SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL has the authority to investigate the alleged 
use of biological weapons, ascertain facts regarding such 
alleged use, and report his findings to the member states. 

Prior to the 20th century and the widespread under- 
standing of the role of germs in causing disease, the use of 
biological weapons was extremely rare. In certain instances, 
however, their use was well documented, most notably in 
the deliberate spread of disease among the INDIGENOUS PEO- 
PLE in North America. The 20th century was characterized 
by state efforts to develop, produce, and, to a lesser extent, 
use biological weapons. GERMANY used veterinary biological 
weapons for sabotage purposes in World War I. JAPAN had 
a sophisticated BW program directed against humans with 
large-scale experimentation and use in CHINA in the 1940s. 
The UNITED STATES, United Kingdom, Canada, and FRANCE 
all had BW research, development, and production programs 
in the years preceding and/or during World War II, but none 
of these countries used the weapons they developed. 

A number of countries violated their obligations under 
the BWC by initiating or continuing to develop and produce 
biological weapons following the treaty’s entry into force. 
The Soviet Union maintained a massive secret BW program, 
South Africa produced biological weapons in the 1980s and 
1990s, and IRAQ, while a signatory of the BWC, developed 
an offensive biological program in the 1980s. In 1991 the UN 
SECURITY COUNCIL required Iraq to accept the unconditional 
destruction of its biological weapons and all components of 
its BW program. For many years Iraq’s BW program could be 
neither confirmed nor denied, despite international inspec- 
tion and the accumulation of evidence and documentation. 
After the overthrow of SADDAM HUSSEIN’s government in 
2003, inspectors were unable to find any evidence of residual 
BWs in the country. Following complaints from CUBA to 
the Secretary-General that the United States had used these 
types of weapons against it, a formal consultative meeting 
took place in 1997. The meeting was officially inconclusive; 
however, substantial credible evidence contradicted Cuba’s 
claim. 

See also DISARMAMENT. 
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Further Reading: “Biological Weapons: From the BWC to 
Biotech.” Disarmament Forum no. 4 (2000): 7-50. Geissler, 
Erhard, and John Ellis van Courtland Moon, eds. Biologi- 
cal and Toxin Weapons: Research, Development and Use from 
the Middle Ages to 194, Stockholm Peace Research Institute 
(SIPRI) Chemical & Biological Warfare Studies, no. 18. 
Oxford, U.K.: Oxford University Press, 1999. Lederberg, 
Joshua, ed. Biological Weapons: Limiting the Threat. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1999. Zilinskas, Raymond A., ed. 
Biological Warfare: Modern Offense and Defense. Boulder, 
Colo.: Lynne Rienner, 2000. 

— M. I. Chevrier 


Biological Weapons Ban See BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 
(BW), DISARMAMENT. 


Blix, Hans (1928- ) 

Dr. Hans Blix served as DIRECTOR-GENERAL of the INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) from 1981 to 
1997 and as executive chairman of the UNITED NATIONS 
MONITORING, VERIFICATION AND INSPECTION COMMISSION 
(UNMOVIC) from March 2000 to June 2003. In the latter 
position he became one of the most visible UN officials in 
the worlds media as the U.S. war with IRAQ approached in 
the spring of 2003. 

Dr. Blix was born in the university town of Uppsala, 
Sweden, in 1928. He attended the University of Uppsala, 
did graduate studies at Columbia University in New York 
City, and earned a Ph.D. at Cambridge University. In 1960 
he began teaching INTERNATIONAL LAW at Stockholm Uni- 
versity. He has written several books in the general fields of 
international law and international relations. From 1963 to 
1976 Dr. Blix was legal adviser on international law in the 
Swedish Foreign Ministry, becoming under secretary of state 
in 1976 and minister of foreign affairs for the years 1978- 
79. He was a member of the Swedish delegation to the UN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY for two decades beginning in 1961, and 
between 1962 and 1976 was also a member of his country’s 
delegation to the CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT in Geneva. 
As director-general of the IAEA for almost two decades, he 
was a focal international official during the years that cov- 
ered the ending of the COLD WAR and the post—cold war 
arrangements by the Soviet Union and the UNITED STATES 
to accelerate nuclear DISARMAMENT. As director general, he 
made frequent visits to Iraq to inspect the country’s nuclear 
reactor at Osiraq prior to attempted destruction by IRAN 
in 1980 (during the long IRAN-IRAQ WAR) and its ultimate 
demolition when the Israeli air force bombed it in 1981. 
Following the first GULF WAR (1991) the extent of Iraq's 
nuclear programs, based on highly enriched uranium rather 
than on plutonium, became known, and, following the mili- 
tary success of the coalition forces in the 1991 war, the UN 


SECURITY COUNCIL passed RESOLUTIONS (687 in April, 1991, 
707 in August, 1991, 715 in October, 1991, and several dur- 
ing the 1990s) that imposed upon Iraq severe limitations on 
its WEAPONS programs and insisted on international inspec- 
tions. In early 2000 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN called 
Blix back from retirement and appointed him to head the UN 
MONITORING, VERIFICATION AND INSPECTION COMMISSION 
(UNMOVIC; he was succeeded by Demetrius Perricos in 
2003). In 2002, the Security Council passed RESOLUTION 
1441, directing the commission to begin searching Iraq for 
WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION, a process that continued 
through the early spring of 2003. Although grumbling about 
Iraqi cooperation, Blix and the monitoring commission 
found no such weapons. Nonetheless, the United States initi- 
ated war against Baghdad in March 2003 on the unyielding 
assumption that such weapons in fact existed. Following 
the American defeat of SADDAM HUSSEIN and the occupation 
of Iraq, further inspections confirmed Blix’s earlier findings 
that no WMDs existed in the country. In a BBC interview 
in February 2004, Blix, who—because his investigations in 
Iraq had led to questions about claims of the GEORGE W. 
BUSH administration in 2003—had been widely criticized 
by supporters of Washington's war policy, remarked that the 
United States and the United Kingdom had overstated the 
threat of WMDs in Iraq in order to buttress the case for war. 
After retiring from UN service, Blix was appointed chair 
of the Weapons of Mass Destruction Commission, an inde- 
pendent organization based in Stockholm and sponsored by 
the Swedish government. Blix presented Secretary-General 
Annan with the commission’s recommendations on June 1, 
2006. Among other proposals the group suggested the con- 
vocation of a world summit on disarmament and a revision 
of VOTING rules in the CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT to 
allow something less than unanimity to move international 
disarmament efforts forward. 

See also NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY; SANC- 
TIONS; UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL COMMISSION ON IRAQ 
(UNSCOM). 


Further Reading: Blix, Hans. Disarming Iraq. New York: 
Pantheon, 2004. . Sovereignty, Aggression and Neutral- 
ity. Stockholm: Dag Hammarskjöld Foundation and Almqvist 
and Wiksell, 1970. UN biography Web site: <http://www. 
un.org/Depts/unmovic/ExecChair/ExeChBi.htm>. 





Blue Helmets 

Military personnel serving as UN peacekeepers wear a famil- 
iar blue helmet to distinguish themselves from all other 
military or PEACEKEEPING operations. Increasingly joined 
by civilian colleagues, the mandates of these so-called Blue 
Helmets became more challenging as the world moved into 
the 21st century. Blue-helmeted UN peacekeeping forces 
administered cease-fires, managed the separation of hostile 
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forces, aided in encouraging national and ethnic reconcili- 
ation, promoted HUMAN RIGHTS, monitored elections, and 
became involved in “NATION-BUILDING,” as in AFGHANISTAN, 
TIMOR-LESTE, the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA, the Middle East, 
and many other locales. Blue Helmets have been active since 
1948, when they were dispatched to Palestine. In 1988, the 
UN’s Blue Helmets—that is its peacekeeping forces—won 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

See also CHAPTER VI 2 PROVISIONS, SUEZ CRISIS, UNITED 
NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE. 


Further Reading: The Blue Helmets. 3d ed. New York: United 
Nations Department of Public Information, 1996. Hillen, 
John. Blue Helmets: The Strategy of UN Military Operations. 
2d ed. Washington, D.C.: Brassey’s, 2000. 





Board of Chief Executives of the United 


Nations System See CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD FOR 
COORDINATION. 


Bolton, John R. (1948- ) 

U.S. president GEORGE W. BUSH appointed Bolton the U.S. 
ambassador to the United Nations on August 1, 2005. The 
appointment came in the aftermath of a period of strained 
relations between Washington and the United Nations; the 
UNITED STATES had not had an official representative at the 
organization since January 2005. (John Danforth resigned 
in December 2004 after serving five months.) An outspoken 
critic of the United Nations, Bolton became a controversial 
diplomat at the New York HEADQUARTERS. 

John R. Bolton was born in Baltimore, Maryland, on 
November 20, 1948. He earned a B.A. summa cum laude and 
an ensuing law degree (JD), both from Yale University. Early 
in his professional career he practiced law in Washington, 
D.C., and he returned to law practice during the 1990s. Prior 
to assuming the position of ambassador to the United Nations 
he accumulated an extensive public employment record, 
serving during the presidency of RONALD REAGAN as, first, 
general counsel and then assistant administrator for program 
and policy coordination for the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, followed by an assignment as assistant U.S. 
attorney general. While practicing law during the adminis- 
tration of Democratic president BILL CLINTON, Bolton also 
assumed the post of senior vice president of the American 
Enterprise Institute (AEI), a conservative think tank in Wash- 
ington, D.C. President George W. Bush chose him to be under 
secretary of state for arms control and international security, a 
position he held from May 2001 to May 2005. 

When Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice announced 
Bolton’s nomination to the United Nations she called him 
a “tough-minded diplomat” with a “proven track record of 
multilateralism.” However, critics, including a consequen- 


tial minority of Republicans in the U.S. Senate, saw Sec- 
retary Bolton as abrasive and anti-multilateral. Once his 
nomination was made, previous remarks he had made were 
publicized to his disadvantage in the Senate confirmation 
process. Among those was a statement he uttered in a 1994 
speech asserting that “there is no such thing as the United 
Nations. ... [moreover] If the UN SECRETARIAT building in 
New York lost ten stories, it wouldn’t make a bit of dif- 
ference.” Bolton was a visible and expressive opponent of 
two multilateral agreements signed by President Clinton 
but never ratified: the COMPREHENSIVE TEST BAN TREATY 
(CTBT) and the Rome Statute creating the INTERNATIONAL 
CRIMINAL COURT (ICC). Because of his brazen demeanor 
and hawkish reputation, he was unable to garner sufficient 
votes for confirmation in the U.S. Senate, even though it 
contained a majority of Republicans. Thus President Bush 
had to make a “recess” appointment (that is, made while the 
Senate was in recess and unavailable for VOTING; the conse- 
quence was that Bolton was allowed to serve no longer than 
the end of the next congressional session, by which time the 
Senate would have to confirm him as U.S. permanent repre- 
sentative or he would have to leave his post). 

Upon assuming his position, Bolton immediately made 
an impact by issuing a series of demands regarding the pre- 
summit negotiations for the 2005 WORLD SUMMIT, a follow-up 
to the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT of 2000. Among his stipulations 
was that the summit drop the words “MILLENNIUM DEVELOP- 
MENT GOALS (MDG).” As it happens, President Bush, in a 
speech before the summit, announced his acceptance of the 
MDGs, for the moment easing the melancholy caused by his 
new appointee. Although Bolton continued to be a lightening 
rod and sparred pugnaciously with members of the Secre- 
tariat, he settled into a vigorous regime at the United Nations. 
He worked with Secretary Rice as well as with his colleagues 
on the SECURITY COUNCIL trying to craft mutually accept- 
able RESOLUTIONS to address the challenge of nuclear program 
development in IRAN and North Korea. 

Working in the environment of UN diplomacy, Ambas- 
sador Bolton, while often expressing biting rhetorical com- 
mentary on the organization's capabilities, adjusted to the 
nuances of multilateral decision-making. In mid July, 2006, 
Bolton, who had worked diligently to achieve consensus 
among the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUN- 
CIL (P5) on collective action to halt North Korea’s nuclear 
program, voted for the unanimously approved SC Resolution 
1695, which condemned the country’s recent missile launch- 
ings, demanded a suspension of all ballistic missile programs, 
required all countries to prevent North Korea from receiv- 
ing or transferring missile-related items, and insisted that 
the country return to the six-nation talks (North and South 
Korea, RUSSIAN FEDERATION, JAPAN, CHINA, and the United 
States) designed to end her NUCLEAR WEAPONS program. 
Bolton called the Council’s action “unequivocal, unambigu- 
ous and unanimous” and referred to the Council session as 
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“historic.” He then voted with a unanimous Security Council 
in mid October 2006 on follow-up Resolution 1718 which 
called for SANCTIONS on North Korea. 

Ambassador Bolton also appeared to make progress on 
obtaining a Council consensus on Iran. The United States 
had taken a strong position in opposition to Iran’s nuclear 
enrichment program. Initially, the Russian Federation and 
China had opposed any significant sanctions against Iran, and 
Western European states had promoted negotiations rather 
than confrontation with Tehran. Bolton worked to bridge 
the differences among the major powers so as to achieve a 
Security Council resolution that would not only demand a 
halt to the Iranian program (Resolution 1696, passed 14- 
1 in late July, did just that) but would in addition provide 
for hard-nosed sanctions. Security Council Resolution 1737, 
passed unanimously by the Council in late December 2006, 
did impose sanctions on Iran to pressure that country into 
halting its nuclear enrichment program. However, by the 
time this delicately negotiated resolution had passed Bolton 
was no longer at the United Nations. The congressional elec- 
tions of November 2006 brought a majority of Democrats 
into both houses of the Congress, ending Bolton's chances of 
receiving formal Senate confirmation, and he resigned. 


Further Reading: Bolton, John R. Surrender is not an 
Option: Defending America at the United Nations and Abroad. 
New York: Threshold Editions, 2007. Bumiller, Elisabeth, 
and Sheryl Gay Stolberg. “President Sends Bolton to U.N.; 
Bypasses Senate.” New York Times, August 2, 2005, Al. U.S. 
Department of State Biography Web site: <http:www-state. 
gov/t/pa/ci/biog/53920.htm>. 


Bonn Convention See CONVENTION ON THE CONSER- 
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Bosnia 

Bosnia is one of the former Yugoslav republics born out of 
the Yugoslav civil war of the 1990s. It declared its secession 
following a plebiscite in February 1992. On May 22, 1992, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was officially recognized as a mem- 
ber state of the United Nations. But its three largest commu- 
nities—Muslims (44 percent of the POPULATION), Croats (17 
percent), and Serbs (31 percent)—disagreed about the future 
of an independent Bosnia, resulting in a bloody civil war. 

In the early days of Yugoslavia’s breakup, the Yugoslav 
National Army (JNA), comprised mostly of Serbs, sought 
to maintain the territorial integrity of the nation. But with 
the successes of Slovenia and Croatia in establishing their 
independence, the JNA shifted its emphasis to aiding Serb 
irredentist sentiment (that is, the JNA insisted that all Serbs 
should be united under the same government—the post- 
war “rump” Yugoslavia). When Bosnia attempted to estab- 


lish an independent government headed by President Alija 
Izetbegović, the Serbs within Bosnia revolted and sought to 
establish their own state or to join their territories with the 
rest of Yugoslavia. The difficulty of this task, and the ensu- 
ing ethnic violence, arose from the interconnectedness of 
the two communities within Bosnia. In an effort to assure 
Serb majorities in the parts of Bosnia they controlled, Serbs 
engaged in ethnic cleansing. They imprisoned many Bos- 
nian Muslims, killed others, and terrorized the rest, forcing 
them to leave their homes for predominately Muslim areas. 

In response to the violence and to Serb policies, the United 
Nations deployed the UN Protection Force (UNPROFOR) and 
sought to create “safe havens” in which Muslims would be 
protected from Serb assaults. The United Nations was unsuc- 
cessful at protecting the enclaves. Perhaps the greatest atrocity 
of the war occurred at the “safe haven” of Srebrenica. During 
July 1995, Serb forces entered the town, took UN peacekeep- 
ers hostage, and systematically murdered hundreds of Muslim 
men and boys. Out of concern for the remaining foreign peace- 
keepers’ safety, neither European governments nor UN officials 
would accept American proposals for military retaliation. 

In the midst of the fighting, the United Nations and the 
European Union (EU) collaborated on a peace proposal, 
authorizing former U.S. secretary of state Cyrus Vance to 
negotiate for the United Nations, and former British foreign 
minister Lord David Owen to negotiate for the EU. The 
Vance-Owen peace plan, however, proved ineffective, due in 
part to its territorial complexity as well as to the Serb deter- 
mination to continue fighting the war. In August 1995 Bos- 
nian Serb forces carried out a particularly heinous attack on 
Sarajevo, shelling the marketplace and killing 35 people. To 
protect Bosnian Muslims, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) began bombing Serb positions within Bosnia. 
In the wake of the NATO bombing the Croats attacked the 
Serbs in Croatia along the Krajina strip and retook much of 
the land the Serbs had won in battle in 1992. The West did 
little to oppose this Croatian attack, revealing how isolated 
the Serbs were. Additionally, Bosnian Muslims and Croats 
agreed to a federated Bosnia, meaning each ethnic group 
would have autonomous powers within its region should 
they agree to the territorial integrity of Bosnia. Under intense 
international pressure, including economic SANCTIONS that 
created record inflation in Yugoslavia, the Serbian leader, 
SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC, agreed to accept an American invita- 
tion to meet in Dayton, Ohio, with Izetbegovic and Croatian 
president Franjo Tudjman. In November 1995 the DAYTON 
PEACE ACCORDS ended the civil war in Bosnia. 

The Dayton Accords had a number of important provi- 
sions: (1) that all nationals be repatriated to their original 
homes, so that ethnic cleansing would not be rewarded, (2) 
that the Serbs recognize the SOVEREIGNTY of the Muslim-led 
government of President Izetbegović, (3) that the United 
Nations send a PEACEKEEPING force (first called IFOR, for 
Implementation Force, later SFOR, for Stabilization Force) 
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to monitor the peace, (4) that all war criminals indicted by 
the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA be extradited to The Hague for trial and (5) that 
the Office of the High Representative (OHR, appointed by 
the UN SECURITY COUNCIL) oversee the civilian provisions 
of the accords. NATO troops totaling 60,000 were to super- 
vise the implementation of the agreement. The long process 
of building the Bosnian nation had begun. 

That same year, the SECURITY COUNCIL established the 
UN International Police Task Force as part of a larger UNITED 
NATIONS MISSION IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA (UNMIBH), 
which supervised the demilitarization of the region and 
organized elections. In October 1996 Bosnia and Yugosla- 
via established diplomatic relations. Serious problems, how- 
ever, continued to confront Bosnia and Herzegovina at the 
turn of the century, including resettling refugees, rebuilding 
the economy, establishing a working government, locating 
indicted war criminals who were still at large, and dealing 
with the fact of a rump Serbian entity within the coun- 
try (the Srpska Republic). In a positive move, however, in 
October 2001 the parliament of the Bosnian Serb enclave 
approved the arrest of individuals under indictment by the 
international tribunal in The Hague. And there continued 
to be a steady return of refugees to their homes. In October 
2002 complex elections were held for a three-man presi- 
dency, for a parliament, and for the parliaments of the two 
separate member republics. Nonetheless, Bosnia continued 
to be administered via the OHR. In December 2004 Euro- 
pean Union peacekeeping troops replaced NATO forces in 
the country. In support of the High Representative, the Secu- 
rity Council created the UN MISSION IN BOSNIA AND HER- 
ZEGOVINA (UNMIBH), which was charged with reforming 
the police system and helping with the development of a 
professional judiciary. The European Union then took over 
UNMIBH% functions. On July 11, 2003, the Council passed 
Resolution 1491 indicating that it “remained seized with the 
matter” of Bosnia and Herzegovina, but acknowledging and 
lauding the role of other entities in the administration of the 
country. By 2006, direct UN involvement was largely con- 
ducted through its related agencies—the UN DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME, the WORLD BANK, and the INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND—that served on the OHR’s primary advi- 
sory panel, the Board of Principals. 

See also FORMER YUGOSLAVIA, LAND MINES, RUSSIAN FED- 
ERATION, WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS. 


Further Reading: Daalder, Ivo H. Getting to Dayton: The 
Making of Americas Bosnia Policy. Washington: Brookings 
Institution, 1999. Holbrooke, Richard. To End a War. New 
York: Random House, 1999. Rieff, David. Slaughterhouse: 
Bosnia and the Failure of the West. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1996. Rohde, David. Endgame: The Betrayal and 
Fall of Srebenica, Europe’ Worst Massacre since World War 
II. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 2000. Woodward, Susan 


L. Balkan Tragedy: Chaos and Dissolution After the Cold War. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1993. Dayton 
Peace Accords Web sites: wwwl.umn.edu/humanrts/icty/ 
Dayton/daytoncompl.html and www:state.gov/www/regions/ 
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— D. J. Becker 


Boutros-Ghali, Boutros (1922- ) 

The sixth SECRETARY-GENERAL, Boutros Boutros-Ghali was 
the first Arab and first African to hold the post. He was born 
in Cairo, Egypt, in 1922 into a distinguished Coptic Chris- 
tian family. His grandfather had been prime minister of Egypt 
and his father finance minister. Boutros-Ghali studied politi- 
cal science, economics, and law at Cairo University, where he 
received a Bachelor of Law degree in 1946. In 1949 he earned 
a Ph.D. in INTERNATIONAL LAW from the University of Paris 
(Sorbonne). He then held professorships at Cairo University 
and lectured on international law and international affairs at 
several universities in Europe, the UNITED STATES, INDIA, the 
Middle East, and Africa. He also authored numerous schol- 
arly books and articles on international affairs—most written 
in French—was a Fulbright scholar at Columbia University 
in New York for the 1954-55 academic year, and was a direc- 
tor of the HAGUE ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW in the 
Netherlands, 1963-64. 

Boutros-Ghali, appointed as minister of state for foreign 
affairs in 1977, accompanied Egyptian president Anwar Sadat 
that year on the historic trip to Jerusalem, and he is consid- 
ered one of the main architects of the Camp David Accords 
of 1978, which led to the Egyptian-Israeli peace TREATY of 
the following year. By 1991, he had been elevated to deputy 
prime minister of Egypt. 

When JAVIER PEREZ DE CUELLAR’s retirement neared in 
late 1991, Boutros-Ghali emerged as one of several possible 
successors. The ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY (OAU) 
pressed for appointment of an African to the position of 
Secretary-General. Breaking with tradition, Boutros-Ghali 
openly campaigned for nomination. Although he was an 
Arab, he was acceptable to Israel (and the United States) 
because of his work on the Egyptian-Israeli peace negotia- 
tions and because he had married into a prominent Egyptian- 
Jewish family. The OAU, preferring a sub-Saharan choice, 
nonetheless accepted Boutros-Ghali as an adequate alterna- 
tive. Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak lobbied heavily with 
U.S. president GEORGE H. W. BUSH on behalf of his country- 
man, who at the same time was enthusiastically supported by 
FRANCE. Meantime, most of the Third World found little to 
protest, and CHINA and the Soviet Union decided to go along 
with the nomination. Thus, although 14 sound candidates 
were presented to the SECURITY COUNCIL at a closed-door 
session on November 21, 1991, Boutros-Ghali won nomina- 
tion on the first ballot. 
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Within a few months of his assuming office in Janu- 
ary 1992, Boutros-Ghali forwarded the concepts of “peace 
enforcement” and “PEACE-BUILDING” as distinct from 
“PEACEKEEPING.” This shift in UN policy, interpreted as not 
requiring the consent of all parties to a conflict, even if 
the conflict was internal to a sovereign state, resulted in an 
expansion of UN peacekeeping operations, with the most 
notable, and difficult, taking place in SOMALIA and the FOR- 
MER YUGOSLAVIA. Indeed, in 1988, there were fewer than 
10,000 UN peacekeepers on duty in world hot spots, costing 
the organization $364 million annually. By early 1992 the 
number had barely nudged up to 11,500. But by the sum- 
mer of that year, UN troops around the world had risen to 
44,000, and by early 1993 approached 80,000, with a total 
cost of $4 billion. 

With the conclusion of the GULF WAR in mind, world 
leaders met in January 1992 in the first Heads of Govern- 
ment Council meeting to consider the future role of the 
United Nations in the post-COLD WAR environment. The 
leaders directed the new Secretary-General to prepare recom- 


mendations on ways of strengthening the United Nations and 
making it more efficient in “PREVENTIVE DIPLOMACY” and 
peacekeeping. The Council requested that the report be sub- 
mitted in six months. In June, Boutros-Ghali published his 
recommendations. Entitled AGENDA FOR PEACE, the report 
outlined the most ambitious UN program of peacekeeping 
in the organization’s history. According to the report, the 
United Nations needed to identify “at risk” states and act 
early to avoid the collapse of state SOVEREIGNTY and internal 
order. The Secretary-General proposed that military forces be 
placed at the disposal of the United Nations for rapid action 
in times of crisis. 

Boutros-Ghali then became the prime mover in mobiliz- 
ing the world community to deal with the collapse of order 
in the east African nation of Somalia. At his initiative, Secu- 
rity Council RESOLUTION 751 (April 1992) created UNOSOM 
I, a small, unarmed, peacekeeping force for Somalia. But 
the situation continued to deteriorate. In late November the 
Secretary-General wrote to President Bush seeking immedi- 
ate American action to secure food supplies in Somalia and 
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to restore order. On December 3 the Security Council—at 
U.S. urging—approved Resolution 794 invoking CHAPTER 
Vil. Under its authorization, and at the conclusion of the 
presidents term in December 1992, he inserted U.S. forces, 
allegedly to lead the UN contingent for a limited time. The 
Americans soon became enmeshed in a nasty civil conflict 
between rival warlords. On October 3, 1993, the new Clin- 
ton administration was confronted with tragic front-page 
news stories of 18 U.S. soldiers being trapped in a firefight 
and killed, and a lurid photograph of one of them being 
dragged through the streets of Mogadishu. American sup- 
port for more vigorous UN peacekeeping efforts now waned, 
troops were home within the year, and criticism mounted 
that the United Nations was incapable of ordering the inter- 
nal affairs of any country. 

For Rwandans the shifting mood was particularly peril- 
ous, since a brutal, genocidal civil conflict had broken out 
between the rival Tutsi and Hutu tribes. Although the Clin- 
ton administration had originally supported the UNITED 
NATIONS ASSISTANCE MISSION FOR RWANDA (UNAMIR), the 
outbreak of massacres in April 1994 caused it to propose the 
cutting back of the number of peacekeepers in the region 
out of fear for their safety. Meantime, the degenerating situa- 
tion in the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA increasingly appeared to be 
beyond UN remedy. The 1994 off-year congressional elec- 
tions in the United States, bringing Republicans into a major- 
ity in both houses for the first time in almost half a century, 
now brought the Secretary-General, and his ideas about an 
invigorated United Nations, into direct conflict with the 
world’s most powerful nation. 

In response to growing criticism about UN bureaucratic 
wastefulness, Boutros-Ghali froze the UN BUDGET and took 
a number of other steps to allay concerns, particularly those 
being expressed in Washington. By 1993 U.S. arrears to 
the organization reached $1 billion. In hopes of ending the 
freeze on American contributions to the UN, Boutros-Ghali 
appointed Richard Thornburgh, a former U.S. attorney-gen- 
eral, UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL for administration and 
management. He gave Thornburgh carte blanche to review 
all operations in the world body. The new appointee, in turn, 
asked the Ford Foundation to conduct an external review of 
the United Nations. It set up a commission headed by PAUL 
VOLCKER, a former chairman of the U.S. Federal Reserve, 
and Shiguro Ogata, the former deputy governor of the Japan 
Development Bank. Within a year both Thornburgh and the 
Volcker-Ogata Commission issued reports highlighting many 
of the same weaknesses in the United Nations. Both called 
for tighter quality control of the UN staff, and budgetary 
reforms. The Thornburgh Report also suggested the appoint- 
ment of an inspector-general to root out fraud, waste, and 
abuse. Seeking greater efficiency, the Ford Foundation group 
called for a unified peacekeeping budget. When the Clinton 
administration signaled its support of both reports, Boutros- 
Ghali indicated he would take steps to implement many 


of the recommendations. In 1994, Boutros-Ghali supported 
the creation of the OFFICE OF INTERNAL OVERSIGHT SER- 
VICES (OIOS), headed by an under secretary-general. The 
new director of OIOS was given a five-year term and virtual 
independence from the Secretary-General with a mandate to 
conduct broad investigations and evaluations throughout the 
UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. None of these moves, however, 
stopped the growing criticism from conservative U.S. sena- 
tors, who saw the United Nations as inefficient, inept, yet 
bent on gaining too much power at the expense of U.S. SOV- 
EREIGNTY. The Secretary-General and Senator Jesse Helms of 
North Carolina—new chair of the powerful Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee—now engaged in a public argument 
in the pages of the respected journal Foreign Affairs. In the 
spring of 1996 Boutros-Ghali penned a defense of his ideas 
regarding an active Secretary-General at the head of a more 
vigorous United Nations. Five months later, in the same 
journal, Helms used highly blunt language to lambaste the 
United Nations and excoriate its executive leader. 

Although Boutros-Ghali had disavowed a second term 
when he entered office in 1992, a number of nations, includ- 
ing some of America’s closest allies, strongly supported his 
continuing in 1997. But the political climate in Washington 
clearly made such continuance impossible. The Secretary- 
General, the object of unkind remarks during the American 
presidential campaign of 1996, had become the lightning 
rod in the United States for displeasure at all that seemed 
wrong with the United Nations. There was no way his nomi- 
nation could avoid a U.S. VETO in the Security Council. 
Having entered office at a high point of optimism regarding 
the possibilities of the international organization, Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali, the victim of a spate of uncontrollable in- 
state collapses and the decline of UN financing, left office 
after one tumultuous term. 

After leaving office, Boutros-Ghali served as a senior offi- 
cer of several international entities. He was secretary-general 
of La Francophonie (1997-2002), an organization of French- 
speaking nations, president of the Institute for Mediterranean 
Political Studies (2002-06), and president of the Society for 
International Development. He also accepted the presidency 
of the Curatorium Administrative Council at the Hague Acad- 
emy of International Law. The Curatorium hires the profes- 
sors for the academy and sets its scientific research program. 
From 2003 to 2006 the former secretary-general served as the 
chairman of the South Centre, an organization of 46 develop- 
ing nations that promote South-South cooperation. 

See also AGENDA FOR DEVELOPMENT; ANNAN, KOFI; 
REFORM OF THE UNITED NATIONS; SECRETARIAT. 
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Brahimi Report 

On August 23, 2000, the Panel on United Nations Peace 
Operations published a 70-page report calling for dramatic 
REFORM of the UN’s PEACEKEEPING missions, its DEPART- 
MENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS (DPKO), the process 
by which the SECURITY COUNCIL and the SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL implemented decisions to intervene in conflicts, and 
the funding MECHANISMS for peacekeeping efforts. The panel 
was chaired by Algerian ambassador and former foreign min- 
ister Lakhdar Brahimi, who had also served as UN SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE to AFGHANISTAN. Secretary-General KOFI 
ANNAN appointed the panel on March 7, 2000. Made up of 
10 experts on peace operations, including representatives 
from the UNITED STATES and the RUSSIAN FEDERATION, Bra- 
himi’s panel issued its report on the eve of the MILLENNIUM 
SUMMIT. The reports recommendations elicited the most 
earnest and sustained discussion among the attending heads 
of government. 

Consisting of nearly 60 proposals, the report reflected 
Secretary-General Annan’s desire to strengthen and make 
more effective UN peacekeeping. Pressured particularly by 
the United States, the Secretary-General asked Brahimi to 
prepare frank and specific recommendations that would 
narrow the gap between the UN's burgeoning peacekeeping 
responsibilities and its limited financial and organizational 
resources. 

The Brahimi Report recommended formalizing the UN’s 
peacekeeping activities and ending ad hoc deployments. 
One of the central recommendations was to create a new 
information-gathering and analysis office within the United 
Nations to assemble databases and act as a professional 
policy planning staff. The panel further recommended the 
establishment of an integrated task force for each mission, 
combining political analysis, military operations, civilian 
police, electoral assistance, aid to refugees, finance, logis- 
tics, public information, and streamlined procurement pro- 
cedures. The panel also urged that definitions of self-defense 
be stretched to allow UN peacekeeping missions to take a 
more offensive posture in dangerous situations. It recom- 
mended that traditional UN “impartiality” between combat- 
ants in a conflict not be allowed to ‘ 
with evil.” According to the panel, the credibility of UN 
peacekeeping depended on being able “to distinguish victim 
from aggressor.” 

While it did not call for a standing UN army, the Bra- 
himi Report advocated reform of the United Nations Standby 
Arrangements System (UNSAS) in order to ensure that the 
UN could fully deploy a peacekeeping force within 30 days 
of a Security Council decision to do so. In order to fund 
rapid deployment, the panel recommended that the Secre- 
tary-General be authorized to commit up to $50 million 
in advance of a contemplated Security Council decision to 
undertake a new operation. 
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The report encouraged “a substantial increase in resources 
for HEADQUARTERS support of peacekeeping operations,” 
and called upon Annan to submit a financing proposal to the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, as well as a plan for implementation of 
the reports other recommendations. Annan welcomed the 
reports findings and directed DEPUTY SECRETARY-GENERAL 
LOUISE FRECHETTE to proceed with implementation. He 
requested that the General Assembly authorize expenditure 
of $22 million to carry out all of the recommendations. In 
January 2001 it granted a first installment of $9.5 million 
for this purpose. The General Assembly’s willingness to fund 
the reforms was due in part to a fall review by the Security 
Councils Special Committee on Peacekeeping Operations 
that had endorsed them, a Security Council resolution on 
November 13 approving them, and Annan’s subsequent steps 
toward implementation. 

The General Assembly’s action marked a victory for 
Annan and for the United States, which had sought sig- 
nificant reform before it would support any new opera- 
tions or pay its assessments arrears. Initial reaction to the 
report among developing states had been cool, fearing the 
new rules for peacekeeping might amount to a form of UN 
“colonialism” at the behest of U.S. foreign policy and might 
take funds away from development. Among the PERMANENT 
MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL, concern was initially 
reflected in the demur from Chinese president Jiang Zemin 
and Russian president Vladimir Putin. But a vigorous pub- 
lic relations effort by Annan and Brahimi, combined with 
the promise of U.S. funding if the recommendations were 
accepted, dispelled the opposition. 

Subsequent peacekeeping missions were comprehensive 
efforts at NATION-BUILDING, often initiated by the Security 
Council authorizing a major power or REGIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION to lead the original intervention, and then sending 
in UN personnel and supervisors to repatriate refugees, 
administer local government, protect HUMAN RIGHTS, bring 
about reconciliation among warring groups, and assist 
with constitution-writing and elections. This approach was 
first attempted in the Balkans—BOSNIA and KOSOVO—and 
was replicated in TIMOR-LESTE, where Australia organized 
the intervention. In SIERRA LEONE, ECOWAS (ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRICAN STATES) intervened with 
UN approval, and the AFRICAN UNION sent the initial 
forces into DARFUR, Sudan. At UN headquarters, Secre- 
tary-General Annan established a Lessons Learned Unit in 
DPKO to draw insights from both successful and failing 
interventions. 


Further Reading: Report of the Panel on United Nations 
Peace Operations Web site: <www.un.org/peace/reports/ 
peace_operations/>. Millennium Report of the Secretary- 
General Web site: <www.un.org/millennium/sg/report/>. 
Global Policy Forum “Peacekeeping” Web site: <http:// 
globalpolicy.igc.org/security/peacekpg/reform/>. 
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Bretton Woods 

The United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference 
convened in Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, from July 1 
to 22, 1944. The conference drafted agreements establish- 
ing three institutions meant to create a postwar global free 
trade system: the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF), 
the International Bank of Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD)—better known as the WORLD BANK—and the GEN- 
ERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT). The last 
of these was supposed to be an “interim” agreement until 
an International Trade Organization (ITO)—which would 
provide a more ambitious regulatory framework for world 
trade—could be established. GATT, however, remained in 
place until January 1, 1995, when it was superseded by the 
WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO). 

Sponsored by the UNITED STATES, the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference and its ensuing agreements attempted to create a new 
international monetary and trade regime that was stable and 
predictable. Negotiators structured the IMF to limit the fluctu- 
ation of foreign currency exchange rates while using the World 
Bank to pump needed capital investment into nations devas- 
tated by the war. American planners hoped to avoid the eco- 
nomic nationalism of the interwar years by gradually removing 
protectionist barriers to free trade. Through “rounds” of 
negotiation members of GATT eliminated tariffs, quotas, and 
other impediments to international commerce. The success 
of the measures initiated at Bretton Woods depended, how- 
ever, on the willingness of the United States, whose economy 
accounted in 1944 for more than half of world domestic prod- 
uct, to fund these institutions and to maintain monetary poli- 
cies conducive to world economic growth. 

The Bretton Woods meeting was held nearly in tandem 
with the DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE, which prepared 
the draft CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Each was 
undertaken by the United States to create a postwar interna- 
tional framework that would avoid the kind of financial and 
economic instability that had followed World War I. Soon 
after the Bretton Woods institutions came into being, Wash- 
ington pegged the dollar to gold at $35 an ounce, enacted 
large foreign aid programs in order to pump liquidity into 
the international economic system, and made the largest 
subscription of funds of any IBRD member to the assets of 
the World Bank. IME GATT, and the World Bank, while 
independent institutions, are considered part of the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM. 

See also ACHESON, DEAN; CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM; INTERNATIONAL LAW; NEW 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER; PASVOLSKY, LEO. 
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Bricker Amendment 

During the post-World War II era a major American consti- 
tutional issue arose out of the potential impact of the United 
Nations CHARTER and the UN COVENANT on Human Rights 
upon U.S. federal-state relations. The problem first attracted 
notice in the Supreme Court case Oyama v. California (1948), 
in which the court held that a California law denying aliens 
ineligible to become citizens the right to own land was void 
because, among other reasons, it conflicted with Article 55 of 
the UN Charter. Under Article 55 the United States pledged 
itself to “promote ... universal respect for, and observance 
of, HUMAN RIGHTS and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, LANGUAGE, or religion.” A Cali- 
fornia court subsequently ruled the state law invalid on this 
ground. 

The decision initiated a widespread legal discussion over 
whether the UN Charter was a self-executing TREATY and 
capable, as the supreme law of the land, of setting aside 
state and federal statutes in areas of civil rights and property 
rights. One view held that the Charter was merely a vague 
DECLARATION of national intent, to be effective only when 
implemented by congressional statute. Others insisted that it 
was indeed a self-executing treaty and thus supreme law. The 
pending International Covenant on Human Rights would 
have gone further, essentially binding signatory states to an 
elaborate series of guarantees, in the form of an international 
bill of rights. 

In response to widespread public agitation over the 
issue, Senator John Bricker (R-Ohio) in 1952 introduced a 
constitutional amendment to limit the scope of the federal 
treaty power. The Bricker Amendment sought to negate 
any treaty that conflicted with the U.S. Constitution, to 
demand appropriate enabling legislation to make a treaty 
valid as internal law, and to regulate all executive and 
other agreements with any foreign power or international 
organization. 

Critics of the amendment insisted that it would interfere 
with the presidents conduct of foreign affairs so decisively 
as to make an effective foreign policy impossible. Despite 
growing popularity, Bricker’s initiative was confounded when 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles announced their opposition to the proposal. Never- 
theless, in February 1954 the Senate voted 60 to 31, one vote 
short of the required two-thirds constitutional majority, for a 
modified and weakened version of the Bricker Amendment. 
Subsequently, the issue rapidly lost its political appeal and 
became a dead issue. 


Further Reading: Eisenhower, Dwight D. The White House 
Years. Vol. 1. Mandate for Change, 1953-1956. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1963. Tannenbaum, Duane A. “The Bricker 
Amendment Controversy: Its Origins and Eisenhowers 
Role.” Diplomatic History 9 (Winter 1985): 73-93. 

— E. M. Clauss 
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Brundtland Commission See WORLD COMMISSION 
ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Brundtland, Gro Harlem (1939- ) 

The chairperson of the WORLD COMMISSION ON ENVIRON- 
MENT AND DEVELOPMENT (WCED) in the 1980s, Dr. Gro 
Harlem Brundtland gave birth to one of the United Nations’s 
most enduring programmatic ideas, that of “SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT.” Brundtland, a medical doctor and former 
prime minister of Norway, led the effort to link DEVELOP- 
MENT and environmental protection on a global scale, and 
in compatible ways that would preserve the earth and the 
economic prospects of future generations. As a result of her 
efforts, she became one of the most visible WOMEN working 
within the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, becoming DIRECTOR- 
GENERAL of the WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) in 
1998. 

Gro Harlem Brundtland was born in Oslo, Norway, in 
April 1939. After becoming a doctor and earning a Master 
of Public Health (MPH) she pursued advanced studies at 
Harvard University. When she returned to Norway she held 
a succession of public health positions. In 1974 she was 
appointed Norway’s minister of the ENVIRONMENT. In 1981 
she became the country’s youngest and first female prime 
minister. She served in that post at different times for more 
than 10 years between 1981 and 1996. 

Dr. Brundtland’s public expressions of concern about 
global issues related to the environment led UN SECRETARY- 
GENERAL JAVIER PEREZ DE CUELLAR to appoint her the chair 
of the WCED in 1983. In an effort to revitalize the program 
of action proposed by the 1972 UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT (UNCHE), he urged 
Brundtland’s commission to establish “a global agenda for 
change.” The commission held nearly two years of public 
hearings and interviewed thousands of individuals and orga- 
nizations on the problems of environment and development. 
In 1987 it issued its final report, Our Common Future, which 
became the bedrock statement for sustainable development, 
the central doctrine around which all future UN efforts in 
the two fields would be built. The “Brundtland Commis- 
sion,” as it became known, defined sustainable development 
as “development that meets the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet their 
own needs.” Our Common Future called upon governments 
to include environmental concerns in the process of devel- 
opment, and the document noted the intrinsic link between 
economic growth, and socioenvironmental factors such as 
health, population growth water and air purity, and natural 
beauty. The WCED recommended that the United Nations 
convene a global conference on sustainable development, 
which it did in Rio in 1992. Known as the Earth Summit, the 
meeting enshrined Brundtland’s concept as the centerpiece 
for future UN development efforts. 


After she stepped down as Norwegian prime minister in 
1996 Brundtland sought, and achieved, appointment as direc- 
tor-general of WHO in May 1998. In so doing, she returned 
to her professional roots in public health. She restructured 
the organization to include “Sustainable Development and 
Healthy Environment” as one of WHO's primary “clusters” 
of activity, demonstrating the breadth to which the concept 
could be applied. She told the World Health Assembly in 
her 1998 acceptance speech that the organization needed “to 
unleash development and alleviate suffering.” It should do 
this by “promoting sustainable and equitable health systems 
in all countries.” Her leadership of WHO along these lines 
had the effect of expanding sustainable development from a 
concept focused solely on development and environment to 
one that included Sustainable Human Development in all of 
its dimensions. 

Dr. Brundtland left the World Health Organization in 
2003. The following year the British newspaper Financial 
Times named her the fourth most influential European of the 
previous quarter century, after Pope John Paul Il, MIKHAIL 
GORBACHEV, and Margaret Thatcher. Often called “Landsmo- 
deren”—Mother of her Country—in her native Norway, Gro 
Harlem Brundtland was awarded an honorary doctorate in 
medicine from the University of Oslo in 2005. Following her 
service at WHO, she joined the Board of Directors of the UN 
Foundation, a philanthropic organization founded by Ted 
Turner to support UN activities. 

See also COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT, UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PRO- 
GRAMME. 


Further Reading: Brundtland, Gro Harlem. Madam Prime 
Minister: A Life in Power and Politics. New York: Farrar, 
Straus, and Giroux, 2002. Elliott, Lorraine. The Global Poli- 
tics of the Environment. New York: New York University 
Press, 1998. World Commission on Environment and Devel- 
opment. Our Common Future. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1987. 


budget of the United Nations 

There are three major budgets for UN operations: the regular 
budget funded by assessment of contributions from member 
states, a budget for international tribunals, and a PEACEKEEP- 
ING budget. For the biennium of 2004-05 the regular budget 
of the United Nations was slightly more than $3.1 billion 
(the peacekeeping budget—the most expensive segment of 
UN expenditures—was about $5 billion). 

Each of these budgets is approved by the General 
Assembly (GA) upon the recommendation of panels of 
experts that have reviewed proposals from the SECRETARY- 
GENERAL. In addition there are many voluntary program 
FUNDS to which states may make contributions. These 
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funds provide resources for UN PROGRAMMES and special 
initiatives. Often “pledging conferences” and other solicita- 
tion techniques will be used to raise sufficient voluntary 
contributions. In the wider UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, SPE- 
CIALIZED AGENCIES maintain separate budgets with some 
effort at system-wide coordination of budgetary and admin- 
istrative policies. 

Since its founding, the United Nations has employed “the 
capacity to pay” as its primary budgetary principle, with 
the consequence that rich industrialized states are charged 
significant percentages of UN expenses while new develop- 
ing states are responsible for an insignificant proportion of 
the budget. Beyond a state’s gross domestic product, its per 
capita income and level of debt are also factored into deter- 
mining its assessment. The unwillingness of states large and 
small to pay their assessments, however, has left the world 
body regularly on the brink of financial collapse. At the time 
of the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in 2000, unpaid assessments 
to the regular budget totaled in excess of $244 million, to 
tribunals $31 million, and to peacekeeping more than $1.3 
billion. Within a year the deficit in the regular budget rose 
to $723 million with 103 members delinquent in their pay- 
ments. By April 2006 the regular budget deficit was $1.2 bil- 


lion, with U.S. arrears at $675 million, or about 56 percent. 
The total debt in April 2006 (covering the regular budget as 
well as peacekeeping, international tribunals, and the capi- 
tal master plan) came to $3 billion, with the U.S. shortfall 
representing $1.4 billion of that. A significant part of Secre- 
tary-General KOFI ANNAN’s REFORM program after 1997 was 
directed at restoring confidence by nonpaying states in the 
effectiveness of the United Nations in order to importune 
payment of arrearages, and to find cost savings through the 
results-based budgeting technique. 

The GAs FIFTH COMMITTEE recommends the regular 
two-year budget to the plenary body. In its deliberations, the 
committee depends heavily on the oral and written reports 
of the ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUD- 
GETARY QUESTIONS (ACABQ), which is made up of 16 finan- 
cial experts, and those of the 34-member Committee for 
Programme and Coordination. The Fifth Committee has the 
responsibility of recommending the SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS 
every three years, which establishes how much each state 
must pay to the organization. This is done on the recommen- 
dation of the COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS, one of the 
two standing committees of the General Assembly. In Decem- 
ber 2000, the Fifth Committee lowered the “ceiling” that any 
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member was required to pay to the regular budget from 25 
percent to 22 percent, and to 27 percent of the peacekeeping 
budget. As the largest contributor, only the UNITED STATES 
was affected by such a ceiling, although several other states 
then saw their assessments rise as a consequence of the U.S. 
reduction. The “floor,” or lowest assessment assigned, was 
.001 percent and was applied to the poorest states in the 
United Nations. 

The most problematic of the three UN budgets has been 
peacekeeping. With no direct authorization in the CHARTER 
for this activity, some states have refused to accept respon- 
sibility for such costs. Beginning with the creation of the 
UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE (UNEF) during the 
1956 SUEZ CRISIS, the world body has had difficulty obtain- 
ing the needed funds to carry out its assigned duties. Dur- 
ing the 1960 Congolese civil war, the Soviet Union ceased 
making payments, generating the institution’s first financial 
crisis, and requiring other states through voluntary contribu- 
tions to make up the difference. 

The United States contributed more than 30 percent of 
the total budget at its peak. The huge expansion of peace- 
keeping operations in the wake of the COLD WAR imposed 
costs far exceeding anticipated contributions, placing 
increased budgetary strains on the organization. As the UN’s 
financial crisis worsened in recent years the organization was 
forced to move funds from one account to another in order 
to pay salaries, and it asked states that contributed peace- 
keeping troops to cover their own costs. 

Growing dissatisfaction with UN activities and with the 
proportion of the budget paid by the United States led in the 
1980s to American refusal to pay as much as UN officials 
argued it owed. By 1993 the United States had become the 
UN's largest debtor and Washington demanded institutional 
reform before it would pay arrearages. The U.S. debt to the 
United Nations reached more than $1.1 billion before a 
package of reforms and repayments was negotiated between 
Washington and UN HEADQUARTERS. 

In October 2001 the United States made a lump payment 
fulfilling past commitments. However, strains between Wash- 
ington and the United Nations intensified as a consequence of 
international disagreement over IRAQ policy and other mat- 
ters, and, in the event, U.S. arrears mounted into the middle of 
the 21st century’s first decade. The GEORGE W. BUSH adminis- 
tration also withheld funds from UN SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, 
among them the UN CHILDREN’S FUND, the WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION, and the UN POPULATION FUND, because it 
did not agree with these agencies’ policies. In 2005, Washing- 
ton blocked the routine approval of the biennial UN budget 
for 2006-07, demanding administrative reforms as the price 
for its approval of the budget. A compromise was reached that 
approved a budget of $3.79 billion, but limited the first por- 
tion of expenditures to $950 million for 2006. The rest could 
be released only on the request of the Secretary-General with 
his determination that sufficient progress on reform had been 


made. Kofi Annan issued that request on June 20, 2006, to the 
Fifth Committee, which recommended a release of the funds. 
The United States, JAPAN, which makes the second largest 
contribution to the UN budget, and Australia disassociated 
themselves from that decision. 

See also BOLTON, JOHN R.; BOUTROS-GHALI, BOUTROS; 
GOLDBERG RESERVATION; IMPORTANT QUESTION; PEREZ DE 
CUELLAR, JAVIER; SECRETARIAT; SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION 
OF MEMBERS. 


Further Reading: McDermott, Anthony. The New Politics of 
Financing the UN. Basingstoke, U.K.: Macmillan, 2000. Tes- 
sitore, John, and Susan Woolfson. A Global Agenda: Issues 
before the 55th General Assembly of the United Nations. 2000- 
01 edition. New York: Rowman and Littlefield, 2001. Fifth 
Committee Web site: www.un.org/ga/fifth/>. Global Policy 
Forum “UN Finance” Web site: <http://globalpolicy.igc.org/ 
finance/tables/index.htm>. 


budget process See BUDGET OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Bunche, Ralph (1903-1971) 

Ralph Johnson Bunche was born on August 7, 1903 (some 
records list 1904), in Detroit, Michigan. In the 1930s he 
organized the first department of political science at any 
historically black university, at Howard University. In 1945 
he became the first African American to head a division in 
the UNITED STATES Department of State. His work with the 
United Nations began that same year during the UN confer- 
ence in San Francisco, where he drafted the sections of the 
CHARTER on decolonization and trusteeship issues. The next 
year, despite offers of a high position at the State Depart- 
ment, Bunche joined the permanent SECRETARIAT in New 
York when he accepted the call to direct the Trusteeship 
Division. In 1947 he became the principal secretary for the 
Commission for Palestine. After the assassination of Count 
FOLKE BERNADOTTE in Jerusalem in 1948, Bunche was 
entrusted by SECRETARY-GENERAL TRYGVE LIE with the posi- 
tion of chief mediator to negotiate a truce between Israel and 
its Arab adversaries (EGYPT, Jordan, LEBANON, and Syria). 
For his diligent diplomacy between February and May 1949 
(on the island of Rhodes) that brought about an armistice 
between Israel and its Arab opponents he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Peace in December 1950. 

Bunche worked under Secretaries-General DAG HAM- 
MARSKJOLD and U THANT, serving after 1958 as UNDER SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL (USG) for Special Political Affairs. During 
the early years of his service, besides working with the UN 
program for the peaceful use of atomic energy, he was mainly 
occupied with bringing stability to war-ridden regions. 
Bunche established the guiding principles for PEACEKEEPING 
missions. He served as supervisor for the deployment of the 
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Ralph Bunche in Palestine (OFFICIAL UN PHOTO DEPARTMENT 
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UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE (UNEF) to the Suez 
Canal zone in December 1956. In 1960, he tried to negoti- 
ate a peaceful settlement in the CONGO and was responsi- 
ble for the ill-fated UN peacekeeping effort ONUC (UNITED 
NATIONS OPERATION IN THE CONGO) as SPECIAL REPRESEN- 
TATIVE for the Secretary-General, overseeing both the military 
and the civilian aspects of the undertaking. In 1964, Bunche 
directed the UN mission to intervene between hostile Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots and their respective countries (UNITED 
NATIONS FORCE IN CYPRUS [UNFICYP]]). 

Despite growing health problems Bunche participated in 
the Civil Rights movement in the United States, serving as a 
board member of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP) for many years. Notes that 
he kept during his career have been published, and they are 
available to scholars and students. Ralph Bunche died on 
December 9, 1971, in New York City. To honor his countless 
achievements, a small park across from the UN HEADQUAR- 
TERS has been dedicated to him. 

See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, CYPRUS DISPUTE, SUEZ 
CRISIS. 


Further Reading: Bunche, Ralph J. An African American in 
South Africa: The Travel Notes of Ralph J. Bunche, 28 Septem- 
ber 1937-1 January 1938, edited by Robert R. Edgar. Ath- 
ens: Ohio University Press, 1992. Henry, Charles P. Ralph J. 
Bunche: Selected Speeches and Writings. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1995. Rivlin, Benjamin, ed. Ralph Bunche: 


The Man and His Times. New York: Holmes and Meier, 1990. 
Urquhart, Brian. Ralph Bunche: An American Odyssey. New 
York: W.W. Norton, 1993. 

— T. J. Weiler 


Bush, George Herbert Walker (1924- ) 

The first U.S. president Bush held important diplomatic posts 
prior to serving as president from 1989 to 1993. Among 
those positions were his appointments as U.S. ambassador 
to the United Nations (1971-73) and as chief of the U.S. 
Liaison Office in the People’s Republic of CHINA (1974-76; 
there was no official U.S. ambassador to the PRC until Presi- 
dent JIMMY CARTER appointed Leonard Woodcock in 1979). 
Thus, unlike most presidents, Bush entered the White House 
having accumulated direct experience in international diplo- 
macy, including at the United Nations’s HEADQUARTERS. 

Bush was born June 12, 1924, in Milton, Massachusetts, 
to Prescott Bush and Dorothy Walker Bush, and named for 
his maternal grandfather George Herbert Walker. His father 
was U.S. senator from Connecticut. He realized a privileged 
childhood, being educated at Greenwich Country Day School 
and Phillips Academy in Andover, Massachusetts. He joined 
the U.S. Navy as a pilot in June 1942 and was eventually sent 
into the Pacific theater where he saw extensive and danger- 
ous duty during World War II. In September 1944 Bush’s 
aircraft was hit by enemy fire. He completed his mission, 
then parachuted out, and after several hours was rescued 
from his inflated raft. He received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for his efforts. He returned to the navy and took part 
in operations in the Philippines. In 1945, at wars end, he 
received an honorable discharge and entered Yale University, 
where he was captain of the college baseball team. Before 
entering Yale he married Barbara Pierce. After Yale, Bush 
moved to Texas and engaged in the oil exploration business. 
In 1964 he ran unsuccessfully for the U.S. Senate from Texas 
as a Republican. However, he did win a seat to the House of 
Representatives from Texas in 1966 and 1968. He contended 
again for Senate in 1970, losing to Democrat Lloyd Bentsen. 
President Richard Nixon appointed him ambassador to the 
United Nations (where he served from 1971 to 1973) and 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, a position 
he held during the Watergate scandal (1973-74). During his 
brief term in office (August 1974-January 1977), President 
Gerald Ford picked Bush to represent the UNITED STATES 
in Beijing and then brought him back to Washington to be 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 

When George Bush served as the U.S. permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, he was known for his 
affability and personal knowledge of all of his counterparts 
at UN Headquarters. It was a difficult time for any Ameri- 
can ambassador to serve in New York. A large anti-Ameri- 
can majority existed in the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. He often 
cast lone VETOES on the SECURITY COUNCIL. The most con- 
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tentious issue during his tenure was the matter of Chinese 
representation. Against rising opposition, the United States 
had maintained the UN seat for the nationalist Chinese gov- 
ernment situated on Taiwan. But the Nixon administration 
changed policy in 1972, and Ambassador Bush was asked 
to seek “dual representation” for both the nationalists and 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC) in the Assembly. The 
maneuver failed, and Bush was relegated to publicly escort- 
ing the Taiwanese delegate from the hall after the PRC was 
officially elected the sole representative of China. 

Bush ran for the Republican nomination for president in 
1980, losing to former California governor Ronald Reagan. 
Unexpectedly, Reagan chose his erstwhile rival (who during 
the 1980 primaries had called the Californian’s tax and finan- 
cial proposals “voo-doo economics”) as his vice presidential 
running mate. The tandem won the election of 1980 and 
reelection in 1984. Bush was considered a complement to 
the conservative Reagan in part because of his international 
experience and particularly his high-level work at the United 
Nations, in China, and with the CIA. In 1988 Bush garnered 
the Republican nomination for president and defeated Dem- 
ocrat Michael Dukakis in the November election of that year. 
His one term (1989-93) was marked by noteworthy interna- 
tional events, including the conclusion of the COLD WAR and 
the breakup of the SOVIET UNION. Thus, his administration 
was faced with developing fresh policies to manage the final 
days of Russian-American competition, to ensure that the 
large stockpiles of nuclear WEAPONS in the former Soviet 
Union were under control or dismantled, and to deal with 
new independent states in Eastern Europe that had emerged 
from the now defunct USSR. 

In spring 1989 China brutally suppressed huge liberal 
protests taking place in historic Tiananmen Square in Beijing. 
The president, who had represented Washington in China 
two decades earlier, determined to censure the Tiananmen 
repression while still maintaining normal diplomatic rela- 
tions with a world power growing more important. Bush 
issued a public statement announcing the suspension of mil- 
itary sales to China and the cessation of military contacts. 
However, he did not end commercial links, he emphasized 
the normal diplomatic relationship between Washington and 
China, he used measured LANGUAGE at his press conference, 
and at the end of June he sent National Security Advisor 
Brent Scowcroft (accompanied by State Department official 
Lawrence Eagleburger) on a quiet trip to Beijing to record 
America’s revulsion at the Tiananmen crackdown while 
assuring officials there of continuing diplomatic relations. 

Although there was no international consensus backing 
the U.S. invasion of Panama in December 1989 to remove 
General Manuel Noriega from power, Bush’s careful culti- 
vation of the major powers, particularly the PERMANENT 
MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL redounded to his 
considerable advantage following IRAQ’s invasion of Kuwait 
on August 2, 1990. The president immediately engaged 


the United Nations to confront the crisis. On August 2 he 
authorized Ambassador Thomas Pickering to request an 
emergency meeting of the Security Council. Over the next 
three months the administration sought and obtained 10 
SC RESOLUTIONS isolating Iraq and establishing the inter- 
national legal ground for collective military action. In the 
event, Bush successfully maintained a consensus among the 
five permanent members of the Council. The Council con- 
demned the invasion (SC Res. 660), declared null and void 
the annexation of Kuwait (SC Res. 662), imposed economic 
SANCTIONS on Iraq (SC Res. 661), set up a naval block- 
ade (SC Res. 665), and, on November 29, 1990, adopted 
SC Res. 678, demanding that Iraq withdraw from Kuwait 
within 48 hours or face military retaliation, including “all 
necessary means ... to restore peace and security in the 
area.” The president then brought together a coalition of 35 
nations (including NATO allies, Arab states, and others) to 
act under UN authority. In mid January 1991, both houses 
of the U.S. Congress approved military action as provided 
by UN Resolution 678. The coalition forces were quickly 
successful in removing Iraq from Kuwait and restoring the 
SOVEREIGNTY of the small state. On February 28, 1991, Bush 
announced the conclusion of hostilities, declaring that “No 
one country can claim this victory as its own... . This is a 
victory for the United Nations, for all mankind, and for what 
is right.” When criticized for not continuing military opera- 
tions on to Baghdad, Bush later said: “The coalition would 
instantly have collapsed, the Arabs deserting it in anger and 
other allies pulling out as well. . . unilaterally exceeding the 
United Nations’ mandate would have destroyed the prece- 
dent of international response to AGGRESSION that we hoped 
to establish.” When the war ended, the Security Council 
created a Sanctions Commission, an observation mission 
(UNIKOM), and a commission to monitor Baghdad’s WEAP- 
ONS programs (UNSCOM) that fashioned the most rigorous 
monitoring and sanctions regime ever imposed on a NATION- 
STATE by the United Nations. 

As the president pursued his broad international response 
to the Kuwait crisis, he addressed a joint session of Congress 
on the portentous date of September 11, 1990, saying that 
“out of these troubled times” we could visualize “a New 
World Order,” by which he undoubtedly meant a world con- 
forming to the collaborative principles originally expressed 
by the founders of the United Nations. His administration 
tried to use the momentum of cooperation to effect a break- 
through in the ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE (the Madrid Confer- 
ence of October 1991), to address the sudden breakup of 
YUGOSLAVIA, to reverse the military coup in HAITI, and to 
contain the violence afflicting SOMALIA. For a moment in the 
early 1990s, both the United States and the United Nations 
were atypically upbeat about relations between Washington 
and New York. 

Particularly in the case of Somalia, President Bush sought 
to serve UN purposes by affirmatively responding to a request 
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from SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI for 
assistance. Over the serious objections of several of his advis- 
ers who were less enamored with the potential of the United 
Nations to resolve complex problems in conflict zones, Bush 
agreed to intervene militarily in Somalia, assuming Security 
Council authorization, which was forthcoming, in support 
of the UN’s humanitarian mission there. He took this step 
in December 1992, just a month after losing the presidency 
to Governor BILL CLINTON of Arkansas. President Bush told 
the American people that he expected that American troops 
would already be withdrawing from Somalia when Presi- 
dent-elect Clinton took office in January. He contemplated a 
hand-off of responsibilities to the United Nations once law, 
order, and effective food distribution in the country were 
achieved. The Somalia affair would linger long after Bush left 
office, but his intervention on behalf of the United Nations 
reflected his new confidence in the organization. 

In the last week of 2004 President Bush undertook 
another global assignment at the request of his son, U.S. 
president GEORGE W. BUSH. He agreed to join now former 
president Bill Clinton in raising aid at home and abroad for 
the victims of the Indian Ocean tsunami. He traveled to the 
region with Clinton, who became the official representative 
of the United Nations for this effort. Bush visited sites of the 
devastation and called upon politicians and Asian leaders he 
had known for decades. The Bush-Clinton campaign pro- 
duced several billion dollars in commitments. 

See also GULF WAR. 


Further Reading: Baker, James A. The Politics of Diplomacy. 
New York: Putnam, 1995. Bush, George, and Brent Scow- 
croft. A World Transformed. New York: Knopf, 1998. Moore, 
John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. To Create a New World?: 
American Presidents and the United Nations. New York: Peter 
Lang, 1999. Powell, Colin L., with Joseph E. Persico. My 
American Journey. New York: Random House, 1995. Pubantz, 
Jerry. “George Bush and the United Nations: A Prudent Jour- 
ney from Realism to Moralism, 1971-1993.” In A Noble Call- 
ing. Character and the George H. W. Bush Presidency, edited by 
William Levantrosser and Rosanna Perotti, 195-218. West- 
port, Conn.: Praeger, 2004. 


Bush, George Walker (1946- ) 

During the U.S. presidency of the younger Bush (2001-09) 
UN-UNITED STATES relations slipped to a low point. Amer- 
ica’s unilateral response to the September 11, 2001, attacks 
was partly responsible for the disharmony, but early decisions 
by the new Bush administration to reject the KYOTO PRO- 
TOCOL, to “unsign” the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT 
agreement, to withdraw from the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 
TREATY and the International Land Mine Treaty, and to limit 
U.S. funding of the UNITED NATIONS POPULATION FUND 
(which the administration charged with providing abortions) 


all were decisions taken separately from the president's deter- 
mination to initiate a war on IRAQ in the spring of 2003 in 
the face of SECURITY COUNCIL opposition. 

George W. Bush is the eldest son of former president 
GEORGE H. W. BUSH and Barbara Pierce Bush. He was born 
in New Haven, Connecticut, on July 6, 1946, and, since his 
parents moved to Texas soon after his birth, was raised in 
Midland and Houston. The young man was sent to school 
in New England, attending the same institutions as had his 
father—Phillips Academy in Andover, Massachusetts. and 
Yale University, graduating in 1968. During the Vietnam War 
he served in the Texas Air National Guard, leaving the guard 
early to enter Harvard Business School, where he earned 
a Masters of Business Administration in 1975. In 1977 he 
married Laura Welch. He then entered the oil business in 
Texas. In 1964 and 1970 he worked in his father’s unsuccess- 
ful campaigns for senator from Texas, and, in 1978, ran for 
Congress, without success. In the late 1980s, Bush bought a 
share of the Texas Rangers baseball team and served as man- 
aging general partner of the franchise until the mid 1990s. In 
1994 he ran for governor of Texas and defeated incumbent 
Ann Richards. His reputation was enhanced with his land- 
slide reelection victory in 1998, which propelled him into 
national presidential politics. 

In 2000 Bush won the Republican nomination for the 
presidency and took part in one of the closest elections in 
American history. When the November 7 election ballots 
were counted nationwide, Bush’s opponent, Vice President 
Albert Gore, had accumulated a significant edge over Bush 
of about 500,000 votes nationwide, but the vote in Florida 
remained too close to call. Without the Florida electoral 
vote in the count, Gore had 267 electoral votes and Bush 
246. Whichever candidate won in Florida would add that 
state’s 25 electoral votes and thus surpass the 270 neces- 
sary to gain a majority in the Electoral College. The vote 
in Florida showed Bush barely ahead, but was so close that 
Gore requested a recount in selected precincts. A hand 
count began, and Gore continued to narrow the margin. At 
this point both sides sought remedy in the courts. Eventu- 
ally, the Florida State Supreme Court ruled that the recount 
should continue. The Bush campaign then appealed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, which heard the case (Bush v. Gore) on 
December 11 and the next day issued a 5-4 decision voiding 
the state court directive, ending the recount, and guarantee- 
ing Bush’s election. Bush would become the second U.S. 
president to be the son of a former president (the first was 
John Quincy Adams). In 2004, Bush won reelection against 
Democrat John Kerry. 

In addition to the several unilateral policies initiated 
by the Bush administration early in its first term, the con- 
flict in Iraq caused the most querulous tension between the 
country and the United Nations. The crisis of September 11, 
2001, seemed to mold the Bush policy toward Iraq. The 9/11 
attacks elicited worldwide empathy. The Security Council 
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and the GENERAL ASSEMBLY passed RESOLUTIONS within 48 
hours denouncing the assault, holding that any act of inter- 
national TERRORISM was a threat to international peace and 
security, and calling on all states to “prevent and suppress 
the financing of terrorist acts.” Washington received wide- 
ranging multilateral support to remove the Taliban from 
power in AFGHANISTAN, curtail AL-QAEDA activities there, 
and seek the reconstruction of the country. Following the 
multilaterally supported incursion into Afghanistan in late 
2001, the Bush administration switched its concentration 
to Iraq, insisting that the nation be attacked, even unilater- 
ally should the UN Security Council refuse to accede to U.S. 
demands for military action. By the fall of 2002 there were 
clear divisions of opinion between the United States and the 
United Kingdom on the one hand, and the other PERMA- 
NENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL on the other. Led 
by FRANCE and joined by long-time U.S. ally GERMANY (at 
the time a member of the Security Council), these nations 
resisted the U.S. call for war and urged that UN arms inspec- 
tors be allowed to complete their work in Iraq. 

The great power confrontation came to a head in the 
Security Council in November 2002. The United States 
acceded to a new resolution that would give the SADDAM 
HUSSEIN regime one more chance to account for suspected 
WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION. RESOLUTION 1441 found 
the Baghdad government in “material breach” of past UN 
resolutions, which is what the United States sought. From 
President Bush’s perspective this meant that military action to 
enforce previous mandates from the Council would be legiti- 
mate. On the other hand, states opposed to military action 
provided in the resolution for another arms inspection team 
under Dr. HANS BLIX of Sweden. Until that team reported on 
compliance or non-compliance by Iraq with UN resolutions 
there could be no invasion of the country. France and the 
RUSSIAN FEDERATION argued that regardless of whether Blix 
found WEAPONS or not, another Council resolution would be 
needed to authorize an attack. When Blix gave his report in 
the spring, he noted that the Iraqi regime had not been fully 
forthcoming, but that there was no conclusive evidence that 
Saddam Hussein had such weapons. When the United States 
sought an authorizing resolution in the wake of the Blix 
report, France in particular indicated that it would VETO the 
proposal. 

After making its case for war in a globally televised pre- 
sentation by Secretary of State Colin Powell before the Secu- 
rity Council, the United States went to war in March 2003. 
SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN would later call the inva- 
sion illegal under the UN CHARTER. 

Relations between Washington and the resistant Euro- 
pean states became particularly confrontational once the 
United States launched the invasion. In addition, the United 
States had announced that it would henceforth pursue new 
and novel policies of preemptive war and unilateral dip- 
lomatic action, thus discarding more traditional multilat- 


eral approaches to world affairs usually associated with the 
United Nations. When inspectors found no weapons of mass 
destruction following American occupation of Iraq, and most 
pundits conceded that there had been no al-Qaeda-Iraqi col- 
laboration in the 9/11 attacks (the two causis belli cited most 
often by administration officials to explain the war), dis- 
agreements with erstwhile allies deepened, and Secretary- 
General Annan opined that a crisis of confidence faced the 
United Nations. 

Complicating matters further, President Bush picked con- 
troversial State Department official JOHN BOLTON in August 
2005 to be the U.S. ambassador to the United Nations. Because 
Bolton, a vocal and hawkish critic of the United Nations, was 
unable to gain approval even in the Republican-controlled 
U.S. Senate, the president had to make a “recess” appointment 
(made during a congressional recess, and valid only until the 
next elected Congress assumed power). Friction between the 
United Nations and Washington did not abate. 

Almost immediately upon his arrival in New York to take 
up his duties, Ambassador Bolton raised eyebrows by chal- 
lenging the draft final document for the pending WORLD 
SUMMIT scheduled for September. His government sought 
the removal of any references to the MILLENNIUM DEVEL- 
OPMENT GOALS (MDGs) and targets. He proposed several 
hundred amendments to the laboriously negotiated draft. 
The United States also indicated only lukewarm support for 
Annan’s REFORM proposals, which he had put forward in 
April titled IN LARGER FREEDOM. In particular, the U.S. gov- 
ernment only supported the expansion of the Security Coun- 
cil by the addition of JAPAN as a permanent member, and the 
creation of a new HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL elected at-large 
by a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly. In the end, the 
United States allowed for references to the MDGs, but the 
outcome of the summit was disappointing. Many observers 
laid some of the responsibility for the summit’s failure at the 
doorstep of Washington. 

In December 2005, Bolton disparaged remarks made 
by Louise Arbour, UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS, commenting on U.S. policy toward suspected ter- 
rorist detainees. Arbour had criticized the United States’s 
“watering down the definition of torture.” Bolton called the 
remarks “inappropriate and illegitimate.” Secretary-Gen- 
eral Annan vigorously defended Ms. Arbour, who, as a WAR 
CRIMES prosecutor, had indicted former Yugoslav president 
SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC. In March 2006 the United States 
voted with three others in opposition (two nations abstain- 
ing) as the United Nations overwhelmingly approved a new 
Human Rights Council, but not one elected by the VOTING 
procedure sought by the Bush administration. In June 2006 
Mark Malloch Brown, DEPUTY SECRETARY-GENERAL (DSG), 
gave a speech in New York saying that Washington had 
failed to stand up for the United Nations, did not acknowl- 
edge how closely the American government worked with 
the international organization, and allowed the UN’s harsh- 
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est critics in the United States to go unanswered by public 
officials. Part of Brown’s distress grew out of the momentary 
budgetary crisis of the United Nations. The United States 
had blocked the passage of the regular biennial BUDGET the 
previous December, allowing only a portion of the allocated 
funds to be spent during the first half of 2006, pending 
expected reform. Ambassador Bolton reacted to the DSG 
angrily, calling the matter “very, very grave,” and demanded 
that Secretary-General Annan repudiate Brown “personally 
and publicly.” Annan turned back the entreaty, indicating 
that he agreed with the general thrust of Brown’s remarks. 
Midway through President Bush’s second term, UN-U.S. rela- 
tions appeared as strained as ever. 

Still, Condoleezza Rice, who replaced Colin Powell as the 
presidents secretary of state in early 2005, made a good-will 
tour to Europe one of her first—and most visible—activities; 
as crises mounted, Washington began to evince an interest 
in multilateral negotiations and the administration sought 
to engage the United Nations; and within a month after 
the controversial appointment of Ambassador Bolton to the 
United Nations, the president surprised listeners with his 
speech to the UN World Summit in New York on Septem- 
ber 14, 2005. Before a large crowd of wary diplomats, Mr. 
Bush (1) committed his nation to the Millennium Develop- 
ment Goals, (2) confirmed his approval of the 100 percent 
cancellation of debts for the world’s most heavily indebted 
nations, (3) urged that international financial institutions 
provide new aid in the form of grants rather than loans, and 
(4) indicated that the United States was prepared to elimi- 
nate agricultural subsidies that had so exasperated develop- 
ing nations (although as of the end of 2006 no such action 
had transpired). 

Moreover, responding to IRAN’s renewed nuclear develop- 
ment program in early 2006, the administration employed 
uncharacteristic, vigorous, multilateral diplomacy to engage 


the Russians and Chinese, together with the EU-3 (United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany), all of whom joined the 
United States in common resolve to urge the INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) to bring the issue before 
the Security Council. And when North Korea, developing 
its own NUCLEAR WEAPONS program, conducted a series of 
worrisome missile tests in July 2006, the president urged 
cautious and collaborative action from the Security Council, 
telling reporters that “diplomacy takes a while.” (This multi- 
lateral diplomatic approach appeared to pay off by February 
2007 when North Korea agreed to stop, seal, and disable 
its nuclear operations, and to allow IAEA inspectors back 
into the country.) Deputy Secretary-General Brown may have 
been correct in suggesting that the United States worked 
more closely with the United Nations than administration 
officials had publicly conceded, or the administration's 
moves in late 2006 may have signaled a revised approach to 
world affairs and the United Nations. 

See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, INDIA, HIV/AIDS, DISAR- 
MAMENT, COLLECTIVE SECURITY, DARFUR, QUARTET, SMART 
SANCTIONS. 


Further Reading: Baker, James A., and Lee H. Hamilton. 
The Iraq Study Group Report. New York: Random House, 
2006. CRS Report for Congress. “U.S. Use of Preemptive 
Military Force” (September 18, 2002), <http://fpc.state.gov/ 
documents/organization/13841pdf>. Daalder, Ivo, and James 
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Policy. Washington, D.C.: Brookings, 2003. Haass, Richard N. 
The Opportunity: America’s Moment to Alter History’ Course. 
New York: Public Affairs, 2005. The National Commission 
on Terrorist Attacks upon the United States. The 9/11 Com- 
mission Report. New York: W.W. Norton, 2004. “The National 
Security Strategy of the United States of America” (Septem- 
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Cairo Declaration 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Winston CHURCHILL, and Chiang 
Kai-shek issued the Cairo Declaration at the Cairo Confer- 
ence held from November 23 to 26 and December 3 to 7, 
1943 (before and after the TEHERAN CONFERENCE). The 
Soviet Union, although not represented at Cairo, had been 
consulted before it was issued. 

The “Three Great Allies” in the Asian war announced 
their intent to strip JAPAN of all islands taken in World War 
I, of all territories “stolen” from CHINA, such as Manchuria, 
Formosa, and the Pescadores, and all other lands “taken by 
violence and greed.” In addition, Korea was to be liberated 
and “in due course” become free and independent. The pur- 
pose of this sweeping statement was to boost the morale of 
the faltering Chiang government and forestall any efforts at 
a separate peace with Japan. In addition, this was part of a 
larger strategy by Roosevelt to elevate China to a great power 
in the postwar world in order to play her assigned role as 
one of the “FOUR POLICEMEN” in the international security 
organization-to-be. 

In order to head off an effort by the Republican Party to 
formulate a postwar foreign policy statement for the 1944 
election, FDR used the MOSCOW FOREIGN MINISTERS CON- 
FERENCE (October 1943) to introduce CORDELL HULL’s Four- 
Power DECLARATION on a postwar world organization. China 
comprised a crucial component, not only to serve as the 
Asian “policeman” but also as an ally of the UNITED STATES 
in its efforts to establish a security system of international 
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trusteeships for colonies and mandates in the region. The 
Cairo Declaration was central to this vision. 


Further Reading: Dallek, Robert. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
American Foreign Policy, 1932-1945. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1979. Feis, Herbert. Churchill. Roosevelt. Stalin; 
The War They Waged and the Peace They Sought. Princeton, 
NJ.: Princeton University Press, 1957. Kimball, Warren F 
Forged in War: Roosevelt, Churchill, and the Second World War. 
New York: William Morrow, 1997. 

— E. M. Clauss 


Cambodia 


Present-day Cambodia came under Khmer rule in the early 
seventh century, following which it became the center of a 
vast empire stretching over much of Southeast Asia. In the 
12th century Buddhism was introduced into the region. In 
1863 FRANCE colonized the area, joining Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam into a protectorate called French Indochina. 
After World War IlI, Cambodia, along with other countries 
of Indochina recently freed from Japanese influence, sought 
independence, which was granted by France in 1953. Cam- 
bodia became a member of the United Nations in 1955. 
During the French Indochina War, which persisted until 
the Geneva Accords of 1954, Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
ascended to power, and he did his utmost first to achieve 
independence and then to secure Cambodian neutrality from 
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all parties to the ongoing conflict in Vietnam. In 1970, Gen- 
eral Lon Nol, with the concurrence of the UNITED STATES, 
overthrew Prince Sihanouk in a coup. Five years later, as 
the United States retreated from Southeast Asia, the Khmer 
Rouge, a Communist guerrilla movement led by Pol Pot, 
ousted Lon Nol. 

Regional alignments shaped the UN’s relationship with 
Cambodia in the 1980s, while the end of the COLD WAR and 
increased international cooperation facilitated UN action in 
the early 1990s to resolve Cambodia's internal conflict. After 
signing a mutual assistance TREATY with the Soviet Union in 
November 1978, Vietnam invaded Cambodia in December 
and replaced the Beijing-backed Pol Pot government with 
the Heng Samrin—Hun Sen regime. The USSR subsequently 
protected its ally by vetoing UN SECURITY COUNCIL condem- 
nation of the Vietnamese occupation of a sovereign country. 
UN recognition of Vietnam's client government in Cambo- 
dia was blocked, however, through lobbying by the Asso- 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) even though 
this appeared to legitimize the autogenocide inflicted on the 
Cambodian people by the Pol Pot group after it came to 
power in 1975. ASEAN also guided RESOLUTIONS through 
the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY that called on Vietnam to with- 
draw its troops and to permit the Cambodians to select their 
own government. After the three Cambodian factions oppos- 
ing the Hun Sen regime formed the Coalition Government 
of Democratic Kampuchea (CGDK) in 1982 at the urging of 
ASEAN, the United States, and CHINA, the United Nations 
seated the delegation from this government-in-exile as the 
legal representative of Cambodia. 

The United Nations was involved early in seeking a 
political settlement of the conflict that followed the instal- 
lation of the Hun Sen government. An international confer- 
ence on Kampuchea was convened in 1981 at the urging 
of the General Assembly but failed to achieve concrete 
results. SECRETARY-GENERAL JAVIER PEREZ DE CUÉLLAR 
instructed Rafeeuddin Ahmed, his SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
for humanitarian affairs in Southeast Asia, to offer the UN’s 
GOOD OFFICES. By 1985, Ahmed’s consultations produced 
the outline of a solution to the conflict. Yet a significant UN 
role only became possible in the late 1980s with the end of 
the cold war and increased cooperation among the PERMA- 
NENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL. By August 1990, 
the permanent members reached agreement on a framework 
for a political settlement, and by September, the Cambodian 
parties, which had met informally as early as 1988 at talks 
hosted by INDONESIA, accepted the framework. After a series 
of meetings to negotiate the details, the Agreement on a 
Comprehensive Political Settlement of the Cambodian Con- 
flict was approved on October 23, 1991, at the reconvened 
Paris International Conference on Cambodia. The Security 
Council approved the documents of the Paris conference 
within days and in February 1992 authorized the UNITED 
NATIONS TRANSITIONAL AUTHORITY IN CAMBODIA (UNTAC) 


to ensure implementation of the Paris agreements. As the 
transitional authority over Cambodia for 15 months, UNTAC 
took on an unprecedented set of responsibilities to institu- 
tionalize the reconciliation of the parties to the Cambodian 
conflict. It managed daily administration of Cambodian for- 
eign and defense policy, provided domestic government ser- 
vices, and stationed more than 20,000 UN personnel in the 
country. 

Prince Sihanouk was appointed leader of an interim 
council to run the country pending elections, which, under 
the tutelage of UNTAC, took place in May 1993. Although 
Hun Sen lost the election, he insisted on, and achieved, 
a power-sharing arrangement with his co-prime minister, 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh, Sihanouk’s son. Differences 
among the various factions of Cambodia continued. In 1997, 
Hun Sen executed a coup, removing his opponents from 
the power-sharing arrangement. The United Nations then 
refused to seat Cambodia's delegation to the General Assem- 
bly. Intricate internal negotiations ensued and in July 1998, 
again with international monitors present, another, contro- 
versial, election was held, won by Hun Sen, who agreed to 
head a coalition government. Cambodia regained its seat in 
the United Nations and in 1999 was accepted as a member of 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations. 

Hun Sen retained his position as prime minister when his 
People’s Party won 50 percent of the vote in the fairly peace- 
ful election of July 2003, which was followed by almost a 
year of negotiations before yet another coalition government 
was formed. The elections at the turn of the century offered 
encouraging signs of political stability. Local elections were 
scheduled for 2007 and national elections for 2008. 

In January 2001 Hun Sen’s government and the United 
Nations negotiated an agreement, approved by Cambodia's 
Senate and National Assembly, to establish an international 
tribunal to try the Pol Pot group accountable for the 1.6 
million Cambodians who were executed or who died from 
starvation and disease during the rule of the Khmer Rouge. 
(Pol Pot, however, would not be tried, since he died in April 
1998.) Finally, in March 2006 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN was able to submit a list of international judges to 
serve on the international court (called the Extraordinary 
Chambers in the Courts of Cambodia for the Prosecution of 
Crimes Committed during the Period of Democratic Kampu- 
chea). In 2007, the tribunal brought charges against Kaing 
Guek Eav, commandant of Tuel Sleng prison where 14,000 
people were tortured before execution, and Nuon Cher, the 
party’s ideologue. 

See also LAND MINES; LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES; 
SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION; UNITED NATIONS 
ADVANCE MISSION IN CAMBODIA; UNITED NATIONS OFFICE 
FOR PROJECT SERVICES; WALDHEIM, KURT. 


Further Reading: Agreements on a Comprehensive Political 
Settlement of the Cambodia Conflict, Paris, 23 October 1991. 
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Cardoso Report 

Reflective of SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN’s several 
REFORM efforts, the Cardoso Report dealt with issues of UN- 
Civil Society relationships. Annan first proposed an exami- 
nation of the subject in September 2002. In early 2003 he 
appointed a Panel of Eminent Persons, headed by former 
Brazilian president Fernando Henrique Cardoso, “to review 
the relationship between the United Nations and civil society 
and offer practical recommendations for improved modali- 
ties and interaction” (UN Doc. A/57/387). The implication 
was that the panel would consider the UN's linkages with 
both NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) as well 
as with the more capaciously defined “civil society,” which 
could include parliamentarians, think tanks, business firms, 
and more. 

The panel issued its 83-page report on June 21, 2004 
(UN Doc. A/58/817), acknowledging that components of 
civil society had been among the prime innovators and moti- 
vators in global relations and, in a veiled reference to the 
crisis the United Nations faced when the UNITED STATES 
decided to go to war against IRAQ without UN endorsement, 
argued that these participants could serve as “a protection 
against further erosion of multilateralism.” Panelists noted 
that “global civil society now wields real power in the name 
of citizens,” and that the world was witnessing a new phe- 
nomenon: “global public opinion—that is shaping the politi- 
cal agenda and generating a cosmopolitan set of norms and 
citizen demands that transcend national boundaries.” Panel 
members suggested a “paradigm shift” in UN work, based 
on four principles: (1) the organization should be “outward- 
looking” and put global issues rather than the institution at 
the center of its work; (2) it should include more, not fewer, 
actors in its deliberations, (3) it must connect global con- 
cerns with local realities, and (4) the United Nations should 
accept a role in global governance, emphasizing “participa- 
tory democracy” and “accountability.” 

The report contained 30 discrete proposals calling on the 
Secretary-General to pursue sometimes imprecise improve- 
ments, such as “multi-constituency dialogues,” “inclusion 
of all constituencies relevant to issues” before the UN, “net- 
” “multi-stakeholder advisory forums,” 
and “multi-constituency processes.” The report also urged 
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the GENERAL ASSEMBLY to “permit the carefully planned par- 
ticipation of actors besides central Governments” and accept 
“high-quality independent input,” and suggested that the 
SECRETARIAT should strengthen its relationship with “actors 
in the private sector.” Proposal 4 advised specifically that 
the “global conference MECHANISM” (apparently meaning 
WORLD SUMMITS and CONFERENCES) be used more “spar- 
ingly.” And Proposal 24 called on the Secretary-General 
to appoint an UNDER-SECRETARY GENERAL to head a new 
Office of Constituency Engagement and Partnerships; pan- 
elists suggested incorporating the GLOBAL COMPACT into 
this proposed office. Several NGOs, fearing the proposals’ ill 
effect on authentic democracy, the possible enhanced influ- 
ence of corporate businesses in international forums, and 
possibly apprehensive that the report could result in diluting 
their influence at the United Nations, issued critical state- 
ments following public release of the report. On September 
17, 2004, the Secretary-General released a short response of 
his own, omitting some of the more controversial elements 
of the report but retaining the basic ideas. 


Further Reading: Panel of Eminent Persons on United 
Nations—Civil Society Relations. We the Peoples: Civil Soci- 
ety, the United Nations and Global Governance. New York: 
United Nations, 2004, A/58/817. Full Cardoso Report at http:// 
www.globalpolicy.org/reform/initiatives/panels/cardoso/ 
061lreport.pdf. Comments about the Cardoso Report: <http:// 
www.globalpolicy.org/reform/initiatives/panels/cardoso/ 
O8gpf.pdf#search=’Cardoso%20Report>. Report of the Sec- 
retary General on Cardoso Follow-Up (September 17, 2004): 
http://www.globalpolicy.org/reform/initiatives/panels/ 
cardoso/O904sgreport.pdf. 


Caribbean Development Bank (CDB) See rE- 


GIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS. 


Carter, Jimmy (1924- ) 

The 39th U.S. president, Jimmy Carter began his single term 
(1977-81) as one of the more popular post-World War II 
presidents at the United Nations. His appointment of former 
civil rights leader Andrew Young as ambassador to the orga- 
nization, and his early visits and speeches to the UN boosted 
his and his country’s image among especially DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES. He announced that HUMAN RIGHTS would be 
at the center of his foreign policy, and he was able to real- 
ize some historic successes in international policy, including 
shepherding EGYPT and Israel to the Camp David Accords, 
consummating the negotiations of the Panama Canal TREA- 
TIES and obtaining Senate ratification, achieving full dip- 
lomatic relations with the Peoples Republic of CHINA, and 
completing negotiation of the SALT II Nuclear Limitation 
Treaty with the SOVIET UNION (which was not ratified, partly 
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as a consequence of the Soviet invasion of AFGHANISTAN). 
Long after he left the presidency, Carter received numer- 
ous awards recognizing his efforts to forward international 
peace. Among the many honors were the UNESCO Félix 
Houphouët-Boigny Peace Prize (1994), the United Nations 
Human Rights Award (1998), the UNICEF International 
Child Survival Award (1999), and, at the apex, the 2002 
Nobel Peace Prize for his “efforts to find peaceful solutions 
to international conflicts, to advance democracy and human 
rights, and to promote economic and social DEVELOPMENT.” 

James Earl Carter, Jr. was born in Plains, Georgia, on 
October 1, 1924. He attended the Naval Academy in Annap- 
olis, Maryland, from which he earned a Bachelor of Science 
degree in 1946, the same year he married Rosalynn Smith. 
Carter served on submarines with the navy, became a com- 
mand officer under Admiral Hyman Rickover, and did some 
postgraduate study in nuclear physics for a brief time at 
Union College. However, when his father died in 1953, he 
resigned his commission to return to Plains to take over 
the family’s peanut farming business. In the early 1960s he 
became active in Georgia politics and in 1970 was elected 
governor of the state, where he established a reputation as 
a “new” style southern governor, emphasizing responsive, 
pared down government, environmental awareness, and 
elimination of all vestiges of racial segregation. In late 1974 
Carter began a long and successful campaign to capture the 
1976 Democratic nomination for president. In the general 
election of that year—in the immediate aftermath of the 
Watergate scandal—he was able to defeat sitting president 
Gerald Ford by a slender electoral margin of 297 to 241 
votes. While president, he presided over the congressional 
passage of extensive energy and civil service REFORM pro- 
grams, and he achieved deregulation of the trucking and 
airline industries, expanded the national park system, cre- 
ated the Department of Education, and appointed African 
Americans, Hispanics, and WOMEN to federal government 
positions in record numbers. However, his efforts to address 
the problems of unemployment and, particularly inflation, 
were less successful. 

The president, an acknowledged “idealist,” determined to 
thrust human rights to the forefront of his foreign policy, a 
posture that irritated the Soviet Union, more used to the 
“détente” and “realist” formulations of the previous Nixon- 
Ford administration. In good faith demonstration of his com- 
mitment to human rights, Carter lifted travel prohibitions on 
American travelers to CUBA, North Korea, CAMBODIA, and 
Vietnam; he appointed Patricia Derian, a civil rights lawyer 
from Mississippi, as assistant secretary of state for human 
rights, and asked diplomat Warren Christopher to establish 
the “Christopher Group” in the State Department to ensure 
that human rights goals were met in the nation’s foreign poli- 
cies. He also signed the UN COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLIT- 
ICAL RIGHTS and the COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, 
AND CULTURAL RIGHTS. Carter’s most important gesture to 


developing nations was likely his appointment of veteran civil 
rights activist and former congressman Andrew Young as his 
ambassador to the United Nations, an appointment that car- 
ried, by presidential determination, the prestige of a cabinet 
position. Young was the first African American to serve in this 
post (his immediate successor, Donald McHenry, was the sec- 
ond), a symbolic act that did not go unnoticed by the numer- 
ous delegates from AFRICA. The new president requested and 
was granted permission by SECRETARY-GENERAL KURT WALD- 
HEIM, to address an off-cycle meeting of the United Nations 
on March 17, 1977, but two months into his term. In his 
address he promised to bring new emphasis to traditional 
American ideals in the country’s dealings with the UN and 
the world, to gain congressional approval of UN COVENANTS 
on civil and political and economic, social, and cultural 
rights, to urge the Senate to ratify the genocide convention 
and the Treaty for the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination, to lift travel bans on Americans, to fully support 
UN SANCTIONS on South Africa and Rhodesia, and to do all 
possible to aid developing countries. 

Carters most widely lauded accomplishment in inter- 
national relations was the achievement of a peace accord 
between EGYPT and Israel. The president, first at Camp 
David in Maryland, then via shuttle diplomacy in the MID- 
DLE EAST, coaxed the leaders of the two countries—Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat of Egypt and Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin of Israel—to sign, finally in 1979, two agreements: a 
peace treaty between the two governments and a “frame- 
work” for a comprehensive solution to the ARAB-ISRAELI DIS- 
PUTE. This so-called Camp David agreement resulted in (1) 
peace between Israel and Egypt, (2) recognition of Israel by 
the largest Arab nation, (3) placement of the “Palestinian” 
question into the diplomatic discourse between Israel and 
her neighbors, and (4) reassertion of the importance of UN 
RESOLUTIONS 242 and 338. 

These achievements, however, tended to be overshad- 
owed by inimical and insoluble problems that beset the last 
years of Carter's term. The inflation rate began to rise, erod- 
ing the president's popularity. A forceful domestic conserva- 
tive opposition to Carter’s liberal, idealistic foreign policy 
blossomed. Although the United States and the Soviet Union 
signed the laboriously negotiated Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty (SALT), the U.S. Senate balked at ratification and, 
following the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 
1979, the president, in response, removed the treaty from 
Senate consideration. The most debilitating challenge to 
the administration was in IRAN, where, on November 4, 
1979, following an Islamic uprising against the American- 
supported shah, student radicals seized the U.S. embassy 
in Tebran and took and held 52 American hostages. A tense 
and long international crisis followed, punctuated by the 
failed attempt of Secretary-General Waldheim to obtain 
release of the hostages, and an abortive U.S. military mission 
in April 1980, authorized by the president, to free them. 
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Although domestic support of the president rose during the 
initial stages of the crisis, public confidence ebbed as the 
election campaign of 1980 proceeded. Carter lost that elec- 
tion to former California governor RONALD REAGAN, one of 
his most vociferous foreign policy critics. The hostages were 
finally released on January 21, 1981, the precise moment of 
Reagan’s inauguration. 

Following his political defeat, Carter assumed an active 
and public career as a writer (one of the most prolific of 
all former presidents), human rights advocate, international 
mediator, election monitor, and leader of Habitat for Human- 
ity, building homes for the needy. He founded the Carter 
Center at his presidential library in Atlanta, which, in addi- 
tion to being a standard research facility, became a conference 
center entertaining forums for issues related to democracy, 
human rights, and related topics. In October 1994, former 
president Carter headed a high-level delegation to HAITI to 
encourage the military junta in power there to honor the 
Governors Island Agreement that was negotiated by the 
American administration under the auspices of the United 
Nations. The agreement called for the military leaders to 
cede power to the previously elected Haitian president and 
to leave the island. Carters diplomacy backed by an immi- 
nent threat of an American invasion produced the desired 
result. Later, be undertook difficult diplomatic missions to 
North Korea and BOSNIA. 

See also MEDIATION; CLINTON, WILLIAM JEFFERSON. 


Further Reading: Bourne, Peter G. Jimmy Carter: A Com- 
prehensive Biography from Plains to Postpresidency. New York: 
Scribner, 1997. Brinkley, Douglas. The Unfinished Presidency: 
Jimmy Carters Journey beyond the White House. New York: 
Viking, 1998. Carter, Jimmy. Keeping Faith: Memoirs of a 
President. New York: Bantam, 1982. ———. The Nobel Peace 
Prize Lecture. New York: Simon and Schuster, 2002. Moore, 
John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. To Create a New World?: 
American Presidents and the United Nations. New York: Peter 
Lang, 1999. 


caucus groups 

Since the United Nations is the meeting site of sovereign 
nations, it is a place where the majority of business is con- 
ducted through informal negotiations in halls, lounges, 
and meeting rooms. National representatives informally 
discuss their concerns and work out the precise wording 
of resolutions and reports to be adopted by the bodies in 
the United Nations. Most of the preparatory negotiations 
occur in caucus groups organized by geographical proximity, 
national identification with internationally recognized politi- 
cal or economic issues, or shared interests. The intense talks 
outside of the formal sessions continue until agreement is 
reached on a single RESOLUTION on each topic, whose word- 
ing and actions are, if not acceptable to all, at least not so 


offensive or objectionable to any single nation that it is com- 
pelled to vote no. Because the United Nations is a universal 
organization in which virtually every nation of the world is 
represented, a wide range of viewpoints must be reconciled 
and included during negotiation regarding any issue. Typi- 
cally such reconciliation must be accomplished informally, 
as it would be too cumbersome to attempt to reach agree- 
ment and hear all nations in formal session. 

In any negotiation in a large body the delegates separate 
into smaller groups of representatives who share similar con- 
cerns and viewpoints, and caucusing groups are simply these 
smaller groups. They perform in the United Nations the 
function provided by political parties in a legislative body. 
Such groups are formed, both formally and informally, on 
a number of commonalities, which vary with any particular 
issue. The most influential caucusing groups at the United 
Nations are the NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT and the GROUP 
OF 77, which represent the developing nations and exert 
considerable influence because of the large number of such 
nations. 

Additionally the United Nations recognizes several geo- 
graphical area groups for purposes of organization of, and 
election to, various UN positions. Election to posts such as 
the SECURITY COUNCIL membership, seats on the ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC), the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
vice presidents, the chairs of the various committees, and 
even the SECRETARY-GENERAL and the SECRETARIAT’ senior 
staff positions are apportioned according to geographical 
blocs. In practice this means that regional groups select the 
candidates for the various positions prior to election by the 
General Assembly or by particular committees. The recog- 
nized geographical blocs, assuring “equitable geographical 
representation” in the world body, are the African, Asian, 
Latin American and Caribbean, East European, and the West 
European and Other groups. The latter is so named to allow 
it to represent nations that share Western culture and levels 
of DEVELOPMENT despite being located in other parts of the 
world, such as Australia and New Zealand. In 2000, Israel 
was added to this group. It should be noted that these are 
geographical, not regional groups, since the Middle East is 
divided between Africa and Asia. In practice these groups 
are also the points at which diplomatic negotiations begin on 
any given issue. Each group agreeing on a common position 
presents it to the body at large. The organization of these 
groups varies, with some meeting frequently during ses- 
sions of the various UN bodies. Such groups are particularly 
important to small and mid-sized nations that find it difficult 
to exert influence individually and hence are more likely to 
agree on a common position representing the entire group. 

There are also subgroups within geographical groups 
(such as the Nordic Group), and other caucusing groups 
that span the geographical regions, such as the Middle East- 
ern Group. In addition, a number of other less formally 
organized groups exist, such as the Islamic Group. Specific 
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groupings often may emerge on any given issue, and sev- 
eral have assumed considerable importance on individual 
issues. These include the Group of Seven (G7)—now the 
GROUP OF EIGHT (G8)—on economic matters, the Nuclear 
Powers Group in DISARMAMENT matters, the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), the least developed 
countries, the Small Island Developing States, and many 
other special issue groups formed by nations that share a 
particular concern with and usually a similar viewpoint on 
any given issue. On one topic, there was even a bloc named 
“the Group of Like Minded States.” While all nations are 
members of an officially recognized geographical group, most 
nations are also members of several different blocs, which at 
times overlap and vary with each issue under consideration. 
See also NORTH-SOUTH RELATIONS. 
— K. J. Grieb 


Centre for Human Rights See HUMAN RIGHTS. 


Chance for PeaceX Speech See ATOMS FOR PEACE 
PROPOSAL. 


Chapter VI 
Chapter VI of the United Nations CHARTER is entitled “Pacific 
Settlement of Disputes.” Chapter VI comprises Articles 33 
through 38 of the Charter, which describes MECHANISMS for 
noncoercive measures to settle disputes peacefully between 
nations. It provides rules for the implementation of one of 
the overriding aims of the United Nations as described in 
Article 1 (1): eliminating threats to global peace and ensur- 
ing the settlement or adjustment of potential conflicts that 
could develop into a threat to international peace and secu- 
rity. In this context, the United Nations acts as a facilitator to 
help states solve their disputes through the nonuse of force. 
Acting under Chapter VI, the SECURITY COUNCIL can 
decide to investigate a dispute or situation that could lead to 
a dispute to ascertain if it is likely to develop into a threat to 
international peace and security (Article 34), or a member 
state may bring a case to the attention of the Council under 
Article 35 (1). According to Article 35 (2), a non-member— 
since it has not ratified the UN CHARTER—must subject itself 
first to the principles of a peaceful solution in order to bring 
a dispute before the world organization. Also, the SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL can alert the Security Council to such a case 
under Article 99. The SECRETARIAT, although not mentioned 
in Chapter VI, implements Chapter VI decisions, usually 
with a mandate but no clear plan from the Security Council. 
All measures under Chapter VI described below are not 
legally binding for the parties involved and can be discussed 
by both the Security Council and the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Once the Council takes up the matter, however, Article 12 


(1) decrees that the General Assembly shall not pass any rec- 
ommendations regarding it. The term “peace” used through- 
out this chapter, unlike in Article 1 (2) of the Charter, is 
to be understood in the negative sense, that is, it describes 
the state of an absence of war or other use of military force 
between two nations or parties to a dispute. Chapters VI and 
VII do not address the goal of establishing good and amicable 
relations between nations, only the aim of preventing war. 
Also, although the friction normally has been of an inter- 
national nature, in some instances—such as the situation in 
Rhodesia after 1966, KOSOVO in 1999, and DARFUR, Sudan, 
in 2006—the Security Council has dealt with problems that 
did not directly threaten international peace and security but 
in fact were internal to a state. In some cases, the threat was 
not even clearly defined or established, but recommenda- 
tions regarding it were passed nonetheless. 

Once the Council has established that a threat exists, the 
following options present themselves for action. First are the 
measures mentioned in Article 33 (1): negotiation, MEDIA- 
TION, CONCILIATION, ARBITRATION, and judicial decisions, as 
well as using regional institutions and other peaceful means 
for resolving the threat. The United Nations urges the par- 
ties to avail themselves of these options (Article 33 [2]), 
and encourages the parties to settle peacefully the dispute 
themselves by direct bilateral negotiations. Mediation would 
include a third party, such as the United Nations, to serve as 
a facilitator. A judicial resolution would require the parties to 
take the dispute to the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. 
Second, according to Articles 36 (1) and 37 (2), respectively, 
the Council can make recommendations regarding the pro- 
cedure or method of adjustments and terms of settlement 
for disputes. It can also, finally, make recommendations of a 
more general nature if the parties request it (Article 38). 

During the COLD WAR, with the Security Council often 
locked in a superpower stalemate, Chapter VI provisions 
became the only measures that could be agreed upon. In 
most of these cases the Security Council or the General 
Assembly passed RESOLUTIONS providing compromises or 
principles for resolving a certain dispute. The parties, under 
the obligations of Article 33, were urged to come to a peace- 
ful settlement. Chapter VI also became the authorization for 
UN PEACEKEEPING operations, thus creating what became 
known as CHAPTER VI 4 PROVISIONS. The end of the cold 
war did not lessen the Security Council's desire to use Chap- 
ter VI when dealing with matters of peace and security. While 
CHAPTER VII ENFORCEMENT MEASURES were mandated in 
the cases of the 1991 GULF WAR, Kosovo, and SOMALIA, sev- 
eral PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL (P5) 
afterward were reticent to employ Chapter VII powers. They 
found the termination of Chapter VII measures impossible 
if one of the states holding the VETO opposed their repeal. 
Consequently, following the diplomatic standoff between the 
UNITED STATES on the one hand and FRANCE, CHINA, and 
the RUSSIAN FEDERATION on the other over the U.S. invasion 
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of IRAQ in 2003, several states insisted on the use of Chapter 
VI in ensuing conflicts. Thus, the Council only could find 
unanimity among the P5 on a cease-fire in the 2006 war 
between Israel and Hezbollah under the terms of Chapter VI. 

Chapter VI decisions, unlike those taken under Chapter 
VII, do not become part of INTERNATIONAL LAW but are rec- 
ommendations. In this respect, this part of the UN Charter 
provides much less power to UN organs than Chapter VII 
gives to the Security Council. The persuasive role of Chap- 
ter VI, therefore, is to be seen against the background of 
more forceful action pending if UN actions within this con- 
text are ineffective. Both parts of the Charter were drafted 
at the DUMBARTON OAKS negotiations in 1944 and show a 
compromise between granting more power to the United 
Nations than the world community had given to the LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS on the one hand and assuring a state’s right 
to maintain its sovereign authority over its actions and ter- 
ritory on the other hand. Most of the resolutions passed 
under Chapter VI have had limited impact, unless enforced 
by other means, such as meaningful peacekeeping opera- 
tions, or the threat of SANCTIONS. Thus, Chapter VI efforts 
have led to “gray areas” of UN action, somewhere between 
Chapter VI and VII and not clearly mandated. 

See also APPEALS TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL, ARAB- 
ISRAELI DISPUTE, LEBANON. 


Further Reading: Lepgold, Joseph, and Thomas G. Weiss, 
eds. Collective Conflict Management and Changing World Poli- 
tics. Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1998. 
Ratner, Steven R. “Image and Reality in the UN’s Peaceful 
Settlement of Disputes.” European Journal of International 
Law 6, no. 3 (1995): 426. Roberts, A., and B. Kingsbury, eds. 
United Nations, Divided World: The UN% Roles in International 
Relations. 2d ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 1994. 
Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the United Nations. A Com- 
mentary. 2d ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 2002. 

— T. J. Weiler 


Chapter VI ‘2 provisions 

Peacekeeping operations (PKOs) are not explicitly men- 
tioned in the United Nations CHARTER. However, provisions 
regarding the SECURITY COUNCIL, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
and the SECRETARY-GENERAL (SG) may be interpreted as a 
legal basis for the institution of PEACEKEEPING. It is widely 
believed that peacekeeping is in line with the spirit of CHAP- 
TER VI, but also close to CHAPTER VII of the Charter. The 
term “Chapter VI 2” has, therefore, been used to describe 
the guiding principles for PKOs. 

The evolution of peacekeeping missions and their rules 
can be classified in four stages: The first missions (so-called 
First-Generation PKOs) were conducted according to guid- 
ing principles that had been codified in the latter half of the 
1950s by RALPH BUNCHE, who at that time served as UNDER 


SECRETARY-GENERAL (USG) for Special Political Affairs. 
Until 1986, the person holding this position was also respon- 
sible for the general supervision of all such missions. Bunche 
first developed these principles in crafting a response to the 
SUEZ CRISIS in 1956. Then in the CONGO (1960) and in 
CYPRUS (1964) he refined the UN model for all future COLD 
WAR peacekeeping operations. PKOs were to be conducted 
along conflict lines between states to disengage the warring 
parties and prevent a renewed outbreak of hostilities. Three 
principles had to be adhered to: (1) The parties involved had 
to agree to the stationing of UN peacekeeping and to a cease- 
fire or truce between them. (2) The troops deployed had to 
be only lightly armed, if at all, and were only authorized to 
use their WEAPONS in self-defense. (3) The UN had to be 
strictly impartial. 

Because of these restrictions, advanced military capa- 
bilities were deemed unnecessary. Unarmed observers were 
sent to oversee agreements and report on the situation, or 
a peacekeeping force, lightly armed for purposes of self- 
defense, was established to act as a buffer between front 
lines of an international dispute. Theirs was a moral rather 
than military authority. These rules, although they were not 
always observed strictly, guided PKOs until the end of the 
COLD WAR. 

With the change of the global situation after the col- 
lapse of the Soviet bloc, “Second Generation” PKOs came 
into being. Although based on the same principles, PKOs 
now included the help of the UN in the transition period 
toward the establishment of a lasting peace. The tasks and 
responsibilities were diversified and included, inter alia, the 
supervision of elections and the rebuilding of countries. 
The missions also included civilian personnel to provide the 
capabilities necessary for these “PEACE-BUILDING” efforts. As 
had been the case with the UNITED NATIONS OPERATIONS 
IN THE CONGO (ONUC), a SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE of the 
SECRETARY-GENERAL was appointed to oversee both parts 
of the operation. The control over the missions was shifted 
from the USG for Special Political Affairs to the executive 
office of the SG in 1986; in 1992, a separate DEPARTMENT OF 
PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS (DPKO), headed by an Under 
Secretary-General for Peacekeeping, was created. 

Shortly thereafter, the nature of some missions changed 
toward peace enforcement, “Third Generation” PKOs, in 
which the UN coerced the parties to come to a peaceful set- 
tlement. These were ordered by the Security Council under 
Chapter VII of the Charter, which gives the Council author- 
ity to use force even when the parties oppose UN interven- 
tion. The mission in SOMALIA (UNOSOM) was the first to be 
conducted under the new guidelines, which allowed for the 
disarming of warring factions and so-called mission-defense. 
That is, peacekeepers were authorized to use force in order 
to reach the established goal of the operation. The failure of 
the UN in Somalia discredited Third-Generation PKOs and 
induced greater caution in subsequent missions. 
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Nonetheless, peacekeeping operations in the new millen- 
nium could be classified as a Fourth Generation in the sense 
that better trained and equipped troops were called upon to 
conduct “robust” missions, thus combining aspects of Chap- 
ter VI and Chapter VII PKOs. Troops had to be well trained 
and equipped to be able to defend not only themselves but 
also serve as a shield for refugees or uphold HUMAN RIGHTS 
with force, should the necessity arise. The United Nations 
undertook the reconstruction of failed states and the fash- 
ioning of civil societies, a process that came to be known as 
NATION-BUILDING. Operations at the turn of the century in 
BOSNIA, Kosovo, and East Timor reflected this new strategy. 
Specifically, the BRAHIMI REPORT was established to guide 
new missions. At the direction of Secretary-General KOFI 
ANNAN, Lakhdar Brahimi, the SG’s Special Representative 
to AFGHANISTAN, prepared and submitted in 2000 a set of 
recommendations for future operations. The report estab- 
lished three rules: (1) The “BLUE HELMETS” should not cede 
the initiative to an attacker, (2) the UN’s impartiality should 
have its limits, and (3) the PKO should only be authorized 
after the necessary resources are available. 


Further Reading: Benton, Barbara, ed. Soldiers for Peace: 
Fifty Years of United Nations Peacekeeping. New York: Facts 
On File, 1996. Durch, William J., ed. The Evolution of UN 
Peacekeeping: Case Studies and Comparative Analysis. New 
York: St. Martin’s, 1993. Durch, William J. Twenty-first Cen- 
tury Peace Operations. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Institute 
of Peace and the Henry L. Stimson Center, 2006. United 
Nations. The Blue Helmets: A Review of United Nations Peace- 
Keeping. 3d ed. New York: United Nations Publications, 
1996. ———. UN Peacekeeping: 50 Years, 1948-1998. New 
York: United Nations Publications, 1998. 

— T. J. Weiler 


Chapter VII 
Chapter VII of the United Nations CHARTER is essential to 
the UN’ functioning as an effective system of global COL- 
LECTIVE SECURITY. Providing more far-reaching powers than 
those in the ill-fated COVENANT of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
it establishes the UN’s ability to take collective measures in 
order to uphold or restore international peace and security. 
Article 39 gives the SECURITY COUNCIL the authority under 
INTERNATIONAL LAW to “determine the existence of any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of AGGRES- 
SION,” and to “decide what measures shall be taken” to halt 
the threat or punish the aggressor. In enabling the Security 
Council to take coercive measures to achieve these tasks, 
Chapter VII denotes the United Nations as the international 
guarantor of peace and security. 

A number of conditions have to be satisfied before the 
Security Council can act under the provisions of Chapter 
VII: First, it must be established that either an act of aggres- 


sion or a threat to or breach of the peace has occurred (Arti- 
cle 39). The Charter does not contain definitions of these 
terms, thus the Council itself is the sole defining power. 
Consequently, the classification of a certain case as a threat 
to international peace has been among the most complicated 
matters throughout UN history. The fact that decisions of 
the Security Council are subject only to very limited judicial 
review by the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) is 
evidence for the broad margin of power Chapter VII grants 
to the Security Council. 

The Security Council also has considered the following 
factors in its deliberations on whether to invoke Chapter VII 
ENFORCEMENT MEASURES: the international value or right 
endangered in the particular case, the extent and immediacy 
to which this right or value is being threatened or violated, 
and the international, transboundary character of the threat. 
Due to Article 2 (7), which prohibits UN intervention in the 
internal affairs of states, “peace” in Chapter VII is under- 
stood as “international peace.” For this reason, actions being 
contemplated by the Security Council must be weighed 
against the right of SOVEREIGNTY of those states such actions 
would affect. However, following the close of the COLD WAR, 
the balance tilted somewhat against the claims of sovereign 
independence, as the Council, citing Chapter VII, authorized 
intervention in SOMALIA, East Timor, and AFGHANISTAN. 

While in theory a differentiation among the three vio- 
lations of international order mentioned in Article 39 is 
required, by definition, the term “act of aggression” 
demands that one of the parties to a conflict be classified as 
an aggressor. Thus the Security Council has been hesitant 
to be precise in its statements about transgressions of the 
article. So far, only North Korea in 1950, Argentina in 1982, 
and IRAQ in 1990 have been identified as “aggressors,” or 
rather invaders/attackers; in 1960, while an aggression was 
identified in the CONGO, Belgium was not mentioned as 
the perpetrator. As in CHAPTER VI, “peace” is understood to 
mean the absence of war, rather than harmonious relations 
between nations. 

Chapter VII gives the Security Council four possible 
actions if it determines that a threat to international peace 
exists: Article 40 empowers it to take provisional measures 
to prevent an escalation or aggravation of the situation. Such 
actions may include calls for a cease-fire or armistice, with- 
drawal of troops, or similar actions. These recommendations 
are not binding, but if they are ignored, coercive nonmilitary 
or military actions may be taken. Article 41 (actions not 
involving military force) and Article 42 (military actions) 
describe a gradual increase in coerciveness. Article 41 enu- 
merates, in a nonexclusive way, steps that do not involve the 
use of WEAPONS, such as the cessation of diplomatic rela- 
tions and economic SANCTIONS up to a blockade. The latter 
has been instituted only in a few cases, as in the post-GULF 
WAR sanctions against Iraq. The effectiveness of sanctions 
in general remains in dispute, the case of South Africa often 
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cited as perhaps the only successful operation of this kind. 
Should sanctions not be adequate, Article 42 provides for 
even harsher measures as it authorizes the United Nations to 
take military action. It is common practice to empower indi- 
vidual states or other organizations/regional groups to take 
such action, usually in the form of an ad hoc “coalition of 
the willing” (Art. 48; cf. also Chapter VIII) in order to carry 
out the mandate issued by the Security Council. 

All member states are asked and, at least according to the 
letter of Articles 43 and 44, are obliged to contribute troops 
and equipment to UN-led operations. In practice, however, 
setting up the forces necessary to conduct such operations as 
authorized by the Council is problematic, as numerous prob- 
lems with PEACEKEEPING operations have shown. Finally, 
intending to ensure the UN’s ability for swift action, Articles 
45-47 call for the establishment of a UN military force. The 
PERMANENT MEMBERS discussed in vain this possibility dur- 
ing the founding period of the United Nations. Due to mem- 
ber states’ unwillingness to confer command authority and 
independent forces to the United Nations, and because of the 
emergence of COLD WAR politics in the world body, troops 
being sent to war by the United Nations remained at the 
end of the century but a theoretical possibility. While the 
Charter mandated a MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE (Art. 47), 
the only military action ever undertaken under the UN FLAG 
(although under U.S. command) occurred in the KOREAN 
WAR. In contrast, the 1991 GULF WAR against Iraq was not, 
strictly speaking, a UN operation. It was conducted by a 
U.S.-led coalition of member states on the basis of Article 42, 
sentence 2, and Article 48. 

All of the enforcement measures described above can be 
instituted only if none of the five permanent members use 
their VETO power, as all decisions under Chapter VII are 
substantive (Article 27). Between fall 2002 and August 2006 
the UNITED STATES solicited a Chapter VII mandate on three 
occasions only to be rebuffed by other permanent mem- 
bers. The American government sought approval for its war 
against Iraq initiated in 2003, but all permanent members of 
the Security Council—with the exception of the United King- 
dom—and most nonpermanent members resisted Washing- 
ton’s urgings; thus, the U.S. invasion was conducted without 
UN authorization. These states, among other considerations, 
worried that once Chapter VII enforcement measures were in 
place, it would be impossible to terminate the occupation of 
Iraq, because termination would require a new RESOLUTION, 
which likely would be vetoed by the United States. Conse- 
quently, when the U.S. administration later proposed Chap- 
ter VII resolutions against IRAN and its nuclear program and 
as authority for a cease-fire in the 2006 Israeli-Hezbollah 
war, members of the Council demurred. In the case of Iran 
they would only agree to a reference to Article 40 in that 
Chapter, which makes no mention of the use of force. In the 
conflict in LEBANON, the Council could only come to a con- 
sensus on a cease-fire under the provisions of Chapter VI. 


The veto power vitiated Security Council response to inter- 
national crises during the cold war, as the superpowers often 
were unable to come to an agreement. Even in the post—cold 
war world, the Security Council would be unable to offer 
protection against aggression or threats committed by any 
of the permanent members. Article 51, finally, clarifies that 
the right to individual or COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE even 
outside of the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM is left untouched by 
the provisions of Chapter VII. For example, Article 5 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) explicitly refers 
to this provision. 
See also CHAPTER VI 1⁄2 PROVISIONS. 


Further Reading: Freudenschuss, Helmut. “Article 39 of the 
UN Charter Revisited.” Austrian Journal of Public and Inter- 
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G. Weiss, eds. Collective Conflict Management and Changing 
World Politics. Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York 
Press, 1998. Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the United 
Nations—A Commentary. 2d ed. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2002. Weiss, Thomas G., et al. The United Nations 
and Changing World Politics; Part One: International Peace and 
Security. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1997. 

— T. J. Weiler 


Charter of the United Nations 

The UN Charter is the “constitution” of the United Nations. 
Member states agree to abide by its principles and its pro- 
cedures, laid out in a preamble and 19 chapters containing 
111 articles. The Charter was signed on June 26, 1945, in 
San Francisco, at the conclusion of the UN CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. It came into force on Octo- 
ber 24, 1945. 

Article 108, in Chapter XVIII, provides the method for 
amending the Charter, which has been employed on only 
a few occasions. For an AMENDMENT to be added, it must 
be adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) and then ratified according to the 
respective constitutional processes of two-thirds of the mem- 
ber states, including all of the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL (P5). Amendments to the Charter as of 
2008 included alterations to Articles 23, 27, and 61, adopted 
by the General Assembly on December 17, 1963, and com- 
ing into force on August 31, 1965. An additional change in 
Article 61 was adopted on December 20, 1971, and entered 
into force on September 24, 1973. Article 109 was amended 
by the General Assembly on December 20, 1965, and the 
amendment came into force June 12, 1968. The amend- 
ment to Article 23 enlarged the MEMBERSHIP of the SECURITY 
COUNCIL (SC) from 11 to 15, and changes in Article 27 
altered VOTING requirements in the Security Council—from 
seven to nine votes to pass procedural and all other matters. 
The VETO for the five permanent members remained. The 
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two revisions of Article 61 enlarged the membership of the 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) from 18 to 
27, and then to 54. The change in Article 109 increased the 
number from seven to nine of Security Council votes neces- 
sary to call a General Conference for the purpose of review- 
ing the Charter. The two-thirds vote required of the General 
Assembly remained. 

It is useful in analyzing the Charter to distinguish the 
word charter from COVENANT. The latter term, used for the 
foundation document of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS, carries a 
more metaphysical and spiritual meaning than does charter. 
A covenant is a voluntary agreement entered into by two or 
more parties to do or refrain from some action or actions. 
In law, a covenant is a promise or contract of legal valid- 
ity. In theology, a covenant is a contract or commitment 
between God and human beings, such as the biblical cov- 
enant between God and Israel, or the covenant entered into 
between the 17th-century American Puritans and their God. 
The League Covenant was a traditional agreement among 
governments, called in the Covenant “The High Contract- 
ing Parties,” whereas the Preamble of the UN Charter begins 
“We the peoples of the United Nations.” 

The word charter customarily denotes the granting or 
gaining of rights, powers, or functions. A charter may be 
bestowed by the sovereign body of a state to a lower politi- 
cal level, to a corporation, to a university, or so on. One 
of the most legendary of all charters was the Magna Carta, 
famous in British constitutional history, which, in 1215, 
provided protection of certain rights for landed Englishmen 
against monarchal interference. This example gives evidence 
of the Latin origin of the word. One approximate—and tell- 
ing—synonym, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, is 
“written constitution.” In the UN's case, in the Preamble and 
thus in essence—if not with juridical precision—the world’s 
peoples granted themselves the rights, powers, and responsi- 
bilities contained in the Charter. 

Comparing the League’s Covenant and the UN’s Charter 
draws attention to certain new, or elaborated, principles of 
INTERNATIONAL LAW introduced by the latter. For example, 
the Covenant essentially suggested a voluntary commitment 
not to resort to force, while the Charter, in Article 2, para- 
graph 4, confirms the nonresort to war as an established 
principle: “All members shall refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force against the territo- 
rial integrity or political independence of any state, or any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations.” The Covenants Preamble speaks of the dealings of 
“organized peoples with one another,” as though there were 
“disorganized,” or perhaps, “less civilized” peoples in the 
world. As Nagendra Singh, former president of the INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, has pointed out, the Char- 
ter disavows an international “class” system by provisions 
devoted to decolonization (especially Chapters XI, XI, and 
XIII), to the equal SOVEREIGNTY of states (Article 2), and by 


its encouragement of universal membership (Chapter II). Of 
equal significance is the principle of obligatory registration 
of TREATIES at a single, universally visible place and with a 
single institution—the United Nations—as provided in Arti- 
cle 102. This article additionally directs the SECRETARIAT to 
accumulate and publicize all registered treaties. 

However, two of the Charter’s accentuated themes some- 
times have seemed to operate at cross-purposes. First is 
the principle of the independence and sovereignty of equal 
member states (Article 2) and the concomitant principle of 
noninterference in the domestic or internal affairs of states, 
as explicated in Article 2, paragraph 7: “Nothing contained 
in the present Charter shall authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which are essentially within the domes- 
tic JURISDICTION of any state or shall require the Members to 
submit such matters to settlement under the present Char- 
ter.” But second is the promotion of universal respect for 
HUMAN RIGHTS and fundamental freedoms, as found in Arti- 
cle 1, paragraph 3, in Article 13, paragraph 1, and in Article 
55, section C, which, in succession, promotes and encour- 
ages “respect for human rights,” advocates “assisting in the 
realization of human rights,” and calls on the United Nations 
to promote “universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights.” Of course, sovereignty and noninterference appear to 
denote the right of a NATION-STATE to enforce its own ver- 
sion of human rights. Yet the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS and several provisions of the Charter seem to 
proclaim rights as universal rather than culturally or nation- 
ally determined. In 1999 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN 
maintained that such human rights could not be abridged in 
the name of state sovereignty. By the conclusion of the 20th 
century the proposition that sovereignty and the principle of 
non-interference deny any other nation, group of nations, or 
the United Nations, the right—even duty—to interfere in a 
state’s domestic affairs came under increased challenge as the 
world community found itself dealing with human tragedies 
in collapsing and dysfunctional states in the FORMER YUGO- 
SLAVIA, INDONESIA, and areas of Africa. The Security Coun- 
cil, for example, authorized direct humanitarian intervention 
in SOMALIA, Rwanda, and East Timor, not always at the clear 
invitation of any central government. Moreover, the BRAHIMI 
REPORT, prepared by a special committee on PEACEKEEPING 
operations and available for international consideration at 
the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT of 2000, underscored Annan’s view 
and recommended strengthening UN peacekeeping and a 
more robust and offensive posture in dangerous and out-of- 
control situations in disintegrating states. 

The Charter’s original authors may well not have fore- 
seen these recent developments. The basic framework for 
the Charter derived from discussions among the main Allies 
during World War II. The idea for a new world organiza- 
tion began to take form once it was clear that the League of 
Nations had collapsed. U.S. president FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 
used the words “United Nations” in early 1942 to refer to 
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those countries aligned against the Axis powers. During the 
war U.S. secretary of state CORDELL HULL convened an Advi- 
sory Committee to deal with issues of a new international 
organization. Hull presented a completed working paper— 
called “Charter of the UN”—in August 1943. This was the 
first time the word “Charter” had been used in reference to 
the proposed new organization, and the document became 
the focus of negotiations and discussions from that time 
forward. The Moscow DECLARATION of October 30, 1943, 
issued by CHINA, the United Kingdom, the UNITED STATES, 
and the Soviet Union represented the first official statement 
from the Allies on the need for a new international organi- 
zation. On November 5, 1943, the U.S. Senate adopted the 
Connally Resolution, 85 to 5, calling for establishment of an 
international authority after the war. During the summer of 
1944, the same four countries that had issued the Moscow 
Declaration sent representatives to the six and a half week 
conference held at DUMBARTON OAKS in Washington, D.C., 
where preliminary proposals for a Charter were drafted. At 
the YALTA CONFERENCE in February 1945, Roosevelt, WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL, and JOSEPH STALIN reached further agree- 
ment on Charter provisions. At the founding conference in 
San Francisco in June 1945, all nations that had adhered 
to the original January 1, 1942, DECLARATION BY UNITED 
NATIONS, or who had declared war on GERMANY and JAPAN 
by March 1, 1945— totaling 50 nations—were invited to help 
draft the finished Charter. According to Article 110, para- 
graph 3, the Charter was to enter into force once it had 
received ratification by the five permanent Security Council 
members (United States, UNITED KINGDOM, China, USSR, 
and FRANCE) and a majority of all other signatories. The 
United States was the first to deposit its instrument of ratifi- 
cation (August 8) and the Soviet Union, Ukraine, Byelorus- 
sia, and Poland the last, on October 24, 1945, making the 
latter date the official “UNITED NATIONS DAY.” 

The Preamble indicates that the Charter is an agree- 
ment not among “governments” or “states,” but among the 
“peoples” of the world, a notion that caused considerable 
debate in San Francisco. Less deliberation was directed to 
the remaining paragraphs of the Preamble, dealing with sav- 
ing the future world from the “scourge of war,” emphasizing 
human rights and the legitimacy of treaties and interna- 
tional law, and promoting social progress and better stan- 
dards of living. 

Chapter I outlines the UN’s “Purposes and Principles,” 
including the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity, respect for equal rights and self-determination, the 
encouragement of rights and freedoms, and the principle 
of sovereign equality of all member states. It establishes a 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY system among its members, requir- 
ing them to “settle their international disputes by peaceful 
means.” 

Chapter II deals with membership, the qualification for 
which is to be a “peace-loving” state. ADMISSION requires 


Security Council recommendation followed by General 
Assembly approval. It also allows for the SUSPENSION of 
the membership of a state against which the UN has taken 
some ENFORCEMENT MEASURES. Under the most dire circum- 
stances, a state may be expelled by the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

Chapter II lists the PRINCIPAL ORGANS and explicitly 
commands that there be no restriction on “the eligibility of 
men and women to participate” in any principal or subsid- 
iary organ. The Charter creates five principal organs: the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, and the Secre- 
tariat. 

Chapters IV and V detail provisions for the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, including voting pro- 
cedures for both bodies and the jurisdiction of actions each 
can take. Membership in the General Assembly is completely 
equal, since each country, whatever its size, has one vote. 
While a majority vote effects most actions, the more impor- 
tant decisions made by the GA are made on “IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS,” which require a two-thirds vote of those mem- 
bers present and voting (Article 18). In the 15-member Secu- 
rity Council, nine votes are required to pass a procedural 
matter, while “all other matters” require that the five perma- 
nent members concur (the veto provision in Article 27). 

Chapters VI and VII constitute the core precepts for the 
historic development of UN peacekeeping policies and out- 
line the collective security measures that the United Nations 
may employ to restore peace. CHAPTER VI describes the pro- 
cedures for dealing with the “Pacific Settlement of Disputes” 
and threats to the peace. It lists the traditional methods 
in international diplomacy that the parties should use to 
resolve their differences. They are negotiation, MEDIATION, 
CONCILIATION, ARBITRATION, and judicial decisions. CHAP- 
TER VII emphasizes the role of the Security Council under 
international law to “determine the existence of any threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of AGGRESSION,” and 
to “decide what measures shall be taken” to halt the threat 
or punish the aggressor. In enabling the Security Council to 
take coercive measures to achieve these tasks, Chapter VII 
installs the United Nations as the international guarantor of 
peace and security. 

Chapters VIII and IX define and sanction REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS to keep the peace and encourage economic 
and social cooperation. Article 57 encourages SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES to develop a relationship with the United 
Nations and to expedite raising living standards, resolving 
economic and social problems, and enhancing human rights. 
These chapters are followed by the related Chapter X, which 
defines and sets the parameters for action of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Chapters XI and XII deal with non-self-governing ter- 
ritories (typically colonies). The first of these two chapters 
is a declaration of UN intent to promote decolonization and 
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the progressive development of “free political institutions.” 
Chapter XIII establishes the Trusteeship Council and defines 
its membership (those states administering trust territories, 
the remaining permanent members of the Security Council 
that do not administer any territories in the system, and suf- 
ficient member states elected by the General Assembly to 
assure an equal number of administering and non-adminis- 
tering governments on the Council). 

Chapter XIV provides for the International Court of Jus- 
tice, the judicial arm of the United Nations. By Article 92, the 
ICJ replaced the PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUS- 
TICE (PCI), became an integral part of the United Nations, 
and gained its own statute, annexed to the UN Charter and 
based on the statute of the PCI. 

Chapter XV creates the Secretariat, to be headed by a 
SECRETARY-GENERAL appointed by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council. In addi- 
tion to being the chief administrative officer of the United 
Nations, the Secretary-General plays an important political 
role. Article 99 allows him to bring to the Security Council’s 
attention any matter that he believes threatens peace and 
security. The Secretariat is designed to be the administrative 
arm of the United Nations. Its members are “international 
officers responsible only to the Organization” (Article 100). 

Chapter XVI outlines miscellaneous provisions for UN 
members. Chapter XVII, with the title “Transitional Security 
Arrangements,” sorted out specific matters that concluded 
World War Il, and Chapter XVIII explicates the method of 
amending the Charter (see above) while the Charter con- 
cludes with Chapter XIX, which describes the time line and 
process of ratification (see above). 

See also CHAPTER VI 14, IN LARGER FREEDOM, REFORM OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS, STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION. 


Further Reading: Gross, Leo. “The Development of Interna- 
tional Law through the United Nations.” The United Nations; 
Past, Present, and Future. Edited by James Barros. New York: 
The Free Press, 1972. Nicholas, H. G. The United Nations 
as a Political Institution. 5th ed. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1975. Russell, Ruth B. A History of the United Nations 
Charter: The Role of the United States, 1940-1945. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1958. Schlesinger, Stephen 
C. Act of Creation: The Founding of the United Nations. Boul- 
der, Colo.: Westview Press, 2003. Simma, Bruno. The Charter 
of the United Nations: A Commentary. 2nd Ed. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. Singh, Nagendra. “The UN and the 
Development of International Law.” United Nations, Divided 
World; The UN% Roles in International Relations. 2d ed. Edited 
by Adam Roberts and Benedict Kingsbury. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1993. 


Chechnya See RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 


chemical weapons (CW) 

In April 1915, the German army first used chemical WEAP- 
ONS, in the form of chlorine gas. From then until the end 
of World War I, these WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 
(WMD) killed or maimed tens of thousands of people. In 
what constituted the first arms race, each side developed 
methods of deployment and agents that even rendered gas 
masks worn by the enemy useless. At that time mostly chlo- 
rine and phosgene were used, both usually in gaseous form. 
Accordingly, chemical warfare was often called “Gas War.” 
Most CW agents, however, were liquids or solids, like the 
so-called mustard gas, which was used later in World War I. 
Often, chemical weapons were used in their atomized form 
as aerosols, entering the body via the respiratory organs 
or penetrating the skin. Chemical weapons were not used 
during World War II, even though all sides possessed huge 
quantities of them. 

With the onset of the COLD WAR, even more deadly 
agents were developed, mainly in the Warsaw PACT states. 
In 1969, the United Nations defined chemical warfare 
agents as “chemical substances, whether gaseous, liquid or 
solid, which might be employed because of their direct toxic 
effects on man, animals and plants.” Not only the toxic 
chemicals but also the equipment for their dispersal was 
classified as a chemical weapon. In recent years, the Iraqi 
government used CW agents against the Iraqi Kurds (in 
Halabja in 1988) and during the IRAN-IRAQ WAR. Also, the 
chemical Sarin was used in a terrorist attack on the Tokyo 
subway in 1995. 

On November 30, 1992, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted 
the “Convention on the Prohibition of the Development, 
Production, Stockpiling and Use of Chemical Weapons and 
on their Destruction” (Res. 39), an accord submitted and 
recommended by the CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT. The 
Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC) was opened for sig- 
nature in Paris on January 13, 1993. It entered into force on 
April 29, 1997, six months after Hungary became the 65th 
state to sign it. As of summer 2006, the CWC counted 178 
states that had become or were in the process of becoming 
parties to the agreement. 

The CWC regulates assistance to states that might be 
attacked with chemical agents and also regulates trade rela- 
tionships among the parties in the field of chemicals and 
related equipment. The obligations imposed on signatory 
states are unprecedented in their scope. The CWC prohibits 
the development, acquisition, production, stockpiling, and 
use of chemical weapons. States are required to destroy all 
chemical weapons (including those left within the territory 
of another state) and production facilities that they may pos- 
sess. The CONVENTION was the first international DISARMA- 
MENT agreement with the purpose of eliminating an entire 
category of WMDs. 

The ORGANISATION FOR THE PROHIBITION OF CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS (OPCW), headquartered in The Hague, was cre- 
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ated to implement the CWC, including providing interna- 
tional verification and a forum for international cooperation 
in this field. The organization trains inspectors and promotes 
universal ACCESSION to the convention. The verification pro- 
visions of the CWC are far-reaching. They affect the military 
sector as well as the civilian chemical industry by imposing 
obligations and restrictions on the production, processing, 
and consumption of all chemicals that potentially could be 
used in weapons production. 


Further Reading: Chemical Disarmament: Basic Facts. 1999 
edition. The Hague: Organization for the Prohibition of 
Chemical Weapons, 2000. Moodie, Michael, and Javed Ali, 
eds. Synthesis 2000: A Year in Review. The Hague: Organiza- 
tion for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons, 2001. Tucker, 
Jonathan B., ed. Toxic Terror: Assessing Terrorist Use of Chemi- 
cal and Biological Weapons. Cambridge: MIT Press, 2000. 
. The Chemical Weapons Convention: Implementation 
Challenges and Solutions. Monterey, Calif.: Monterey Institute 
of International Studies Center for Nonproliferation Studies, 
2001. OPCW Web site: <www.opew.org>. 





— T. J. Weiler 


Chief Executives Board for Coordination (CEB) 
The Chief Executives Board is the successor body to the 
Administrative Committee on Coordination (ACC). 
Renamed the CEB in 2002, it works to foster cooperation 
within the United Nations SYSTEM and tries to bring to the 
full UN harmonization on a range of management and sub- 
stantive issues. 

The UN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) 
created the Administrative Committee on Coordination in 
1946 to supervise implementation of recently signed agree- 
ments with SPECIALIZED AGENCIES being brought into the 
United Nations System under the CHARTER’s Articles 57 and 
63. Over the next 50 years the ACC was greatly expanded in 
MEMBERSHIP and purpose, becoming the primary organ for 
cooperation at the policy level among all UN bodies. By the 
end of the 20th century the committee included representa- 
tion from 25 UN System organizations, FUNDS, and PRO- 
GRAMMES, as well as members from the BRETTON WOODS 
institutions, and all specialized agencies. Its metamorphosis 
led SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN to propose as part of 
his REFORM effort a review of the committee’s STRUCTURE, 
subordinate bodies, and even its name. 

The size of the membership and broad scope of the 
ACC’s mandate produced an overly complex administra- 
tive structure. It had five major subsidiary committees. 
The Organizational Committee (OC) proposed the agenda 
and organized the meetings of the ACC. Each agency on 
the ACC has a representative on the OC. The Consultative 
Committee on Administrative Questions (CCAQ) advised 
the CEB on management and administrative policy ques- 


tions, and worked to create systemwide policies on per- 
sonnel, budgetary, and financial matters. The Inter-Agency 
Committee on WOMEN and Gender Equity (IACWGE) was 
a response to the 1995 FOURTH WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
WOMEN, held in Beijing, CHINA. Replacing an earlier Ad Hoc 
Inter-Agency Meeting on women, the IACWGE was meant 
to implement the Beijing Platform for Action and to bring 
about a gender perspective throughout the UN System. The 
INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
(IACSD) advised the ACC on ways that the United Nations 
System might coordinate efforts to carry out the decisions of 
the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT (UNCED), including AGENDA 21 and the 
Plan of Action for the SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT of small 
island developing states (SIDS). The Consultative Commit- 
tee on Programme and Operational Questions (CCPOQ) was 
created in 1993, merging two earlier committees. It was an 
“inter-secretariat coordinating body” that sought to mobilize 
the complementary capabilities of the different UN agen- 
cies in order to accomplish the goals of all UN initiatives, 
particularly at the field level. In addition to all ACC mem- 
bers being represented on CCPOQ, so too were the UNITED 
NATIONS UNIVERSITY, the WORLD TOURISM ORGANIZATION, 
and the United Nations Staff College. In the 1990s each sub- 
sidiary committee of the then ACC developed its own set of 
subcommittees and ad hoc meetings. This trend made the 
ACC an example of the redundancy and bureaucratization in 
the United Nations that critics decried. 

At the ACC’s October 2000 meeting the committee 
accepted Secretary-General Annan’s recommendation and 
created two High-Level Committees—one to oversee man- 
agement functions (HLCM), and one to supervise program- 
matic work (HLCP). Their creation was part of a general 
review of the committee's structure in an effort to streamline 
the ACC's operation which in part led to the new name— 
Chief Executives Board. 

In 2002 the new name became official. An immediate 
decision was taken to abolish all of the old ACC's subsidiary 
committees, and to reorganize all of the agencies reporting 
to the CEB under the two remaining High-Level Commit- 
tees—the HLCP and HLCM. Several of the former subcom- 
mittees were renamed, others replaced. Not part of the UN’s 
SECRETARIAT, the Chief Executives Board brings together 
leaders of all UN System secretariats under the chairman- 
ship of the Secretary-General semi-annually for a two-day 
meeting. At its sessions it discusses coordinated efforts that 
can be taken to implement UN initiatives, WORLD CON- 
FERENCE recommendations, and needed responses to new 
international challenges. In the spring the CEB meets at the 
headquarters of one of its member agencies, and in the fall 
at UN HEADQUARTERS in New York City. Biennially it holds 
a “retreat” for its membership. It issues the Annual Overview 
Report, highlighting the critical issues on which it believes 
the UN System should focus in the near term. 
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The CEB’s identification of the critical issues to be 
addressed by the UN System has great weight because it 
reflects the consensus of the heads of all important UN agen- 
cies. In 2006 the CEB included, in addition to the Secretary- 
General, the heads of the specialized agencies, funds, and 
programmes, the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
(IAEA), and the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO). 


Further Reading: CEB Web site: <www.unsystemceb.org/>. 
United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, published annually. 


China 

China was one of the 26 countries that joined in the Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS to overcome 
the Axis powers. The country then joined with the UNITED 
STATES, the UNITED KINGDOM, and the Soviet Union in 
the MOSCOW DECLARATION of October 30, 1943—the first 
official statement on the necessity of creating a new inter- 
national organization to replace the LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
China participated with the same three countries in drafting 
specific proposals for the UN CHARTER at the DUMBARTON 
OAKS CONFERENCE of 1944, and, although not in attendance 
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at the YALTA CONFERENCE of February 1945, achieved at that 
meeting the status of PERMANENT MEMBER OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL. For a nation that had suffered Japanese occupation 
of much of its territory from 1931 to the end of World War 
II, and repeated humiliations at the hands of other nations 
since the early 19th century, this surfacing international 
respectability appeared extraordinary. Yet this high point was 
followed immediately by a brutal internal civil war, ending 
in 1949 with Mao Zedong’s Chinese Communist Party vic- 
torious and the rival Republic of China’s leader Jiang Jieshi 
(Chiang Kai-shek)—who had participated in all the wartime 
negotiations—removed to the island of Taiwan (Formosa). 
From 1949 to 1971, Jiang’s republic officially represented 
China at the United Nations and as a permanent member 
in the SECURITY COUNCIL. But a dramatic GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY vote in 1971 removed the republic and elevated Mao’s 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) to fill China’s seat. For the 
remainder of the 20th century, the PRC conducted China’s 
business in the United Nations and in the myriad global 
organizations it joined. 

Active diplomacy and collaboration across international 
boundaries were recent modi operandi for a country that 
for centuries had seen itself as the “Middle Kingdom” and 
superior to all others. Ethnocentrism, certainly not unique to 
the Chinese, rested in the Celestial Empire’s expansiveness 
and centrality, as well as in its unusually long and continu- 
ous history, unmatched by most other civilizations. By the 
end of the 18th century, Manchu China extended to Tibet, 
beyond Xinjiang to Turkestan, and included Mongolia, Tai- 
wan, and tributary allies in Korea, northern Vietnam and 
Burma. China was at its greatest territorial extent. Between 
1700 and 1800 the POPULATION doubled to about 300 mil- 
lion, making China from then until the opening of the 21st 
century the most populous country on earth. 

But by the end of the 19th century China had suffered 
three humiliating losses in wars and a subsequent loss of 
sovereign control over “spheres of influence,” territories 
within the country administered by outside nations. West- 
ern-educated Sun Zhongshan (Sun Yat-sen) instigated a 
nationwide revolution against the weakened Manchus, who 
were overthrown in 1911. Sun became the first president of 
the new Provisional Chinese Republic. But soon he resigned 
in favor of strongman Yuan Shikai, whose death in 1916 was 
followed by years of factional civil war among aspiring war- 
lords. Sun’s hopes to forge a republican solution to China’s 
problems seemed stillborn. Moreover, during World War 1, 
JAPAN had successfully extracted further concessions, and in 
1919 anger mounted when Chinese learned that the TREATY 
of Versailles ending World War I had granted former German 
concessions in China to the Japanese. Generalissimo Jiang 
Jieshi, who guided Sun’s Guomindang (Nationalist) Party 
following the latter’s death in 1925, defeated remaining war- 
lords. He then turned on his erstwhile allies in the Chinese 
Communist Party (founded by Mao Zedong in 1921) and 


brought some unity to the country. But it was short-lived. In 
1931 Japan invaded Manchuria and turned it into the pup- 
pet state of Manzhouguo (Manchukuo). (After the invasion 
Mao voiced his disdain for international organizations by 
referring to the League of Nations as “a League of Robbers by 
which the various imperialisms are dismembering China.”) 
In a reborn but fragile united front with the Communists, 
Jiang tried to resist Japanese incursion. Then, in 1937, Tokyo 
began its full-scale AGGRESSION on the Chinese mainland. 
Japan occupied Manchuria and much of the coastal region of 
China for the duration of World War IL. 

The Communist-Guomindang front began to crumple 
during the war and the disintegration simply merged into a 
civil conflict that continued after World War II had ended. 
On October 1, 1949, in Beijing, victorious Mao Zedong, 
announcing that at last China had “stood up,” proclaimed 
the People’s Republic of China. Meantime, Jiang crossed to 
the island of Taiwan, where in his capital of Taipei, he headed 
what he and the United States—and the United Nations— 
were to consider, for the next two decades, the legitimate 
government of China. 

Taipei joined with the United States and the West in the 
rivalry now called the COLD WAR, while the Soviet Union 
and its allies recognized the new government in Beijing and 
urged its seating in the United Nations. The outbreak of 
the KOREAN WAR solidified cold war divisions. Documents 
released in 2000 from Soviet archives show that Soviet leader 
JOSEPH STALIN approved North Korea’s June 25, 1950, inva- 
sion of the South, emphasizing to North Korean leader KIM 
IL SUNG that the victory of the Chinese Communists the 
previous year demonstrated that Americans were weak and 
would not respond to such an invasion, and that Chinese 
troops would be made available to fight with the North. 
In October 1950, following General Douglas MacArthur's 
landing at Inchon, Mao enthusiastically agreed to intervene 
(but wanted prior Soviet assurance of air cover, which never 
came, and marked an initial strain in the Sino-Soviet alliance 
signed in February of that year). The upshot was that the 
PRC found itself technically at war with the United Nations, 
whose U.S.-dominated forces were the main defenders of the 
South. Sino-American hostility deepened, and Washington 
used all its political muscle to assure exclusion of Beijing 
from the United Nations. 

Meantime China reabsorbed Tibet (1951), tried and sen- 
tenced “class enemies,” and confiscated land from landown- 
ers to give to peasants. Cut off from the new international 
financial and trade regimes, China in the late 1950s expe- 
rienced Mao’s “Great Leap Forward,” a self-generated eco- 
nomic growth plan that established rural communes in place 
of peasant ownership and called for a crash program for 
village industrialization, all directed from the central govern- 
ment. Consequences were disastrous. The country suffered 
from widespread famine and economic downturn. When 
INDONESIA’s leader Sukarno removed that country from the 
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Seating of PRC delegation, November 15, 1971 (UNITED NATIONS) 


United Nations in 1965, Mao called for an alternate “revo- 
lutionary United Nations” made up only of leftist countries. 
A border dispute with INDIA, Russia's friend, further isolated 
the regime. Mao attempted to reenergize revolutionary fervor 
by activating the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in 
1966. Schools were closed down. Officially sanctioned and 
ideologically pure Red Guard units, made up of rowdy, faith- 
ful youth, roamed the country engaging in nasty purges of 
wrong ideas and impure customs, and challenged any rem- 
nant signs of bourgeois capitalism, including those allegedly 
within the entrenched party bureaucracy. Formerly powerful 
leaders were placed under house arrest. Others, like future 
leader Deng Xiaoping, were exiled to distant rural areas. 
China seemed to turn completely within itself, and to be 
highly combustible. 

Then three important developments began to alter Chi- 
na's position with the wider world and hint at a long-term 
effect on the nation’s internal life as well as on its exter- 
nal diplomacy. One was the growing estrangement with the 
Soviet Union, whose invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 
finally convinced the Chinese that Moscow was more dan- 
gerous than the United States. The second was the changing 
nature of UN MEMBERSHIP; as many former colonial nations 
entered the organization, support for Taiwan became more 
tenuous, and support for seating Beijing grew. The third 





important development was the departure of the revolution- 
ary generation leadership, and particularly that of Mao, who 
died in 1976, just short of the age of 83. 

U.S. president Richard Nixon sensed an opportunity 
to exploit the Sino-Soviet unfriendliness and draw China 
closer to the United States. By early 1971 the two countries 
were engaged in secret talks. In July 1971 Nixon sent Henry 
Kissinger, his national security adviser, on a trip to China. 
In February 1972, the president himself was in the country, 
where he met with Mao and signed the historic Shanghai 
Communiqué, recognizing Beijing’s SOVEREIGNTY in China 
and disavowing a “two-China” policy. These events envel- 
oped one of the more interesting moments in UN history, 
as the annual General Assembly vote on China’s represen- 
tation came up in October 1971. The U.S. Department of 
State, long publicly committed to Taiwan, was prepared 
to pursue its regular procedural tactic of making the issue 
of seating Beijing an IMPORTANT QUESTION, thus requiring 
a two-thirds vote. This strategy had until then restrained 
a United Nations increasingly sympathetic to the PRC. 
Now, however, with the highest U.S. officials unexpectedly 
linked with the mainland, the U.S. position seemed at least 
confused, and the Third World pro-PRC coalition of repre- 
sentatives was able to surmount the two-thirds barrier. On 
October 25 the General Assembly, in a dramatic late night 
ballot, removed Taiwan and seated Beijing as China’s UN 
representative. 

For the most part, the PRC’s behavior as a new member of 
the United Nations revealed a traditional, pragmatic posture 
of attention first to national interests and then, usually fairly 
quietly, endorsement of nonthreatening consensus actions. 
The first VETO exercised by Beijing in the Security Council 
was against the ADMISSION of Bangladesh, formed out of 
East Pakistan after the India-Pakistan War of 1971. The veto 
underscored the Pakistan-China friendship and the recurrent 
Sino-Indian hostility. Also early, Beijing positioned itself to 
take a leadership role among the smaller Third World nations 
by supporting RESOLUTIONS and initiatives against the white 
minority governments in South Africa and Rhodesia (now 
Zimbabwe). Of the 21 vetoes China cast from 1971 to 1996, 
19 had to do with nominations for SECRETARY-GENERAL. 
Beijing consistently supported Third World candidates. At 
the 1972 Stockholm conference that established the UNITED 
NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP), China played 
a surprisingly active role, and, consistent with its courting 
of the developing world, was a crucial influence on having 
UNEP’s headquarters placed in Nairobi, Kenya. 

Following Mao’s death in 1976, the once dishonored 
Deng Xiaoping emerged from intraparty rivalry to the top 
leadership position in the country (as deputy premier, chief 
of staff of the army, and member of the central committee 
of the party). He achieved full diplomatic relations with the 
United States in 1979 and engineered a remarkable rein- 
terpretation of communist ideology, leading to sweeping 
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economic changes. In 1978 the government announced the 
policy of the “Four Modernizations” (agriculture, indus- 
try, science and technology, and defense). The new policy 
encouraged foreign investment and technology transfer. 
In a drive to modernize, Western management and market 
practices replaced Maoist tenets. By breaking up rural com- 
munes and returning land to individuals under long leases, 
China realized extraordinary progress in agricultural produc- 
tion during the 1980s. In 1993, the party’s central commit- 
tee called for the conversion of state-owned enterprises into 
joint-stock companies and the eventual creation of a central 
bank and modern tax system. 

Official Chinese estimates showed by 1994 an economic 
growth rate of 12 percent retreating to an estimated 7.9 per- 
cent by 2001, then ascending again to an annual rate of 11.3 
percent during the second quarter of 2006. From 1978 to 
1998, economic output quadrupled, and by then China had 
the world’s second largest gross domestic product (GDP), 
an estimated $4.8 trillion in 1999, and up to $8.5 trillion 
by 2006 according to the WORLD BANK. By 2006, China 
had moved to modernize its financial institutions, includ- 
ing the sale of equity in China's largest state banks to foreign 
investors, refinements in foreign exchange and bond mar- 
kets, and—in response to complaints from overseas, par- 
ticularly in the United States—revaluing its currency in July 
2005 and, one year later, raising interest rates and tightening 
credit to control lending and allow the Chinese currency 
(the yuan) to rise relative to major foreign currencies such as 
the dollar. (Although some critics in the West continued to 
argue that China had not gone far enough to situate the yuan 
fairly to other currencies.) 

But internal problems remained. With decreasing public- 
sector support, large groups of Chinese, particularly in rural 
areas, found themselves unemployed. Economic REFORMS 
were not followed by loosening political control from the 
central party. In the spring of 1989 student demonstrations 
took place in Beijing to mourn the death of disgraced former 
reformist party secretary Hu Yaobang. The demonstrations 
quickly took on a life of their own and student leaders and 
others convened in Tiananmen Square to demand wide-rang- 
ing democratic reforms. Protests spread to other parts of the 
country. Deng and a handful of powerful leaders replaced 
wavering party secretary Zhao Ziyang with Jiang Zemin and 
ordered military repression of the demonstrations. Begin- 
ning with the crackdown on June 3-4, thousands of protest- 
ers and dissidents were arrested and an unknown number 
killed. 

For the next decade, China tried to put the Tiananmen 
unpleasantness behind it. After an initial explosion of out- 
rage around the world, followed by some SANCTIONS, Chi- 
na's international economic and political relations resumed 
unhampered. They were guided by Jiang Zemin, who became 
president in 1993 and dominant party leader upon the death of 
Deng in February 1997. On July 1, 1997, the United Kingdom 


returned Hong Kong to Chinese sovereignty, and on December 
20, 1999, China regained administrative control of Macao, the 
oldest permanent European enclave in Asia. Responding to 
President BILL CLINTON’s urgings, the U.S. Congress in 2000 
granted China permanent most-favored-nation trading status, 
opening the way for Beijings entry into the WORLD TRADE 
ORGANIZATION on December 11, 2001. Also in 2001 China 
was chosen to host the 2008 Olympic Games. 

From within the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM came further 
evidence of the nation’s full integration into world affairs. In 
the 1980s Beijing joined almost all important international 
governmental organizations, including the WORLD BANK and 
the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND. China began partici- 
pating in the CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT in 1980, the 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS in 1982, and in late 1984 
a Chinese national—jurist Ni Zhengyu—became a judge 
on the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. China acceded 
to several human rights CONVENTIONS, including those on 
racial discrimination, APARTHEID, WOMEN, GENOCIDE, tor- 
ture, refugees, and the child (but not the INTERNATIONAL 
COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS 
or the INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL 
RIGHTS). By the turn of the century, China was a signatory 
to several international environmental agreements, includ- 
ing the Antarctic Environmental PROTOCOL, the ANTARCTIC 
TREATY, the UN CONVENTION ON THE LAW OF THE SEA, and 
UN Conventions on Biological Diversity, CLIMATE CHANGE, 
DESERTIFICATION, Hazardous Wastes, the Ozone Layer, and 
more. In September 2002, China announced its approval of 
the KYOTO PROTOCOL, which it had signed in 1998. On the 
occasion of the 40th anniversary of the United Nations, in 
1985, Zhao Ziyang became the first PRC prime minister to 
address the General Assembly. Prime Minister Li Peng partic- 
ipated in the first-ever Security Council summit in January 
1992, the Earth Summit at Rio in 1992, and the first WORLD 
SUMMIT ON SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT at Copenhagen in 1995, 
President Jiang Zemin attended the 50th anniversary meet- 
ing in 1995 and addressed the UN’s MILLENNIUM SUMMIT 
in New York in September 2000. In May 2006, China was 
elected to the new HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL, which had 
replaced the reproved COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS. 

Scholars noted a subtle shift in China’s UN policy from 
a highly visible attempt to assume a leadership role among 
Third World nations to a concentration on Chinese national 
interests. Core issues for China appeared to include (1) an 
emphasis on state sovereignty and noninterference from out- 
side powers in the internal affairs of member states, (2) a 
determination to maintain, solidify, and/or realize Chinese 
control over Tibet, Hong Kong, and Taiwan, (3) national 
security, (4) participation in global economic growth, and 
(5) maintenance of great power status. 

These core interests mixed subtly when China considered 
specific issues. Typically, Beijing argued that all UN activities, 
including PEACEKEEPING and HUMAN RIGHTS formulations, 
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should strictly observe the principles of state sovereignty 
and noninterference. For China these principles were crucial 
in order to assure no interference in China’s policies toward 
its own people or its control over Tibet and other regions. 
Thus, China was not sympathetic to notions of extending 
INTERNATIONAL LAW in ways that would result in outside 
intrusion into the internal affairs of states. Yet, within the 
Security Council, China demonstrated a cooperative stance 
in VOTING for the extension of the UN peacekeeping force 
in Cyprus (UNFICYP) in 1981, in agreeing in 1989 to dis- 
patch Chinese military observers to serve in the UN TRUCE 
SUPERVISION ORGANIZATION (UNTSO) in the Middle East, 
in participating in the UN TRANSITIONAL GROUP (UNTAG) 
to help monitor the independence process in NAMIBIA, and 
in supporting the establishment of the UN TRANSITIONAL 
AUTHORITY IN CAMBODIA (UNTAC). And, by abstaining on 
Security Council RESOLUTION 827, it allowed the creation of 
the INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE FORMER YUGOSLA- 
VIA. China to all intents and purposes abandoned its trea- 
sured policy of the inviolability of state sovereignty. Also, 
China—as seen in its acceptance of various DECLARATIONS, 
such as that negotiated at the WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS in Vienna (1993)—gradually accepted the 
principles of JUS COGENS and agreed that there is a common 
heritage of the world’s peoples that can be conceptualized in 
an expanding international law. 

The Gulf Crisis of 1990-91 was the most serious test 
for China’s position on noninterference. Its solution was to 
abstain on UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 678, which 
authorized punitive action against IRAQ. In effect this meant 
an approval of Security Council action. Subsequently, China 
found useful the tool of abstention, which students of the 
Security Council have come to see as a practiced and posi- 
tive behavior in diplomacy among the great powers. The 
United States lifted its post-Tiananmen economic sanctions 
on China in gratitude for Beijing’s abstention/cooperation on 
Security Council resolutions dealing with Iraq in the early 
1990s. Both nations achieved important national priorities 
diplomatically. 

The PRC’ original support of Third World issues became 
more rhetorical than substantive as the century moved on. 
Accordingly, while offering moral support for greater Third 
World representation on the Security Council, China became 
clearly comfortable with not diluting its veto power by 
expanding the number of permanent seats on the Council. 
Thus, the Chinese government openly opposed any immedi- 
ate expansion of the Council when Secretary-General KOFI 
ANNAN made that proposal in the spring of 2006. In fact, 
China seemed to relish its status as the only non-Western 
country in the center of UN great power politics. That status, 
with the veto, proved useful in affording considerable lever- 
age that could be used in China's interest. 

China’s shift in UN policy to a more concentrated con- 
cern with national interest could be seen as well in budgetary 


politics. In 1973, but two years a UN member, China thrilled 
the world (and embarrassed the United States) by request- 
ing to have its assessment rate raised from 4 percent to 5.5 
percent. Then, in 1978, two years after Mao’s death, China 
abandoned its economic policy of self-reliance and requested 
aid from the UN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP) and 
then asked that its SCALE OF ASSESSMENT be revised down- 
ward. Following its entry into the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in 1980, China proceeded to obtain 
the largest number of multilateral aid projects, becoming the 
world’s leading recipient of multilateral aid and largest bor- 
rower from the World Bank. 

Resolution of two crisis events at the turn of the century 
suggested the long way Chinese relations with the outer 
world had progressed from the early 1970s. On May 7, 
1999, U.S. aircraft mistakenly bombed the Chinese embassy 
in Belgrade while on a raid during the NATO war to res- 
cue Kosovo. And on March 31, 2001, PRC fighter planes 
intercepted a U.S. Navy E-P 3 surveillance aircraft in the 
South China Sea, forcing a landing on Hainan island. In 
each instance emotions on either side ran high. But quick 
and adroit diplomacy relieved tensions and the crises both 
waned. China’s march to the WTO remained on track. Dur- 
ing the summer of 2001, in a speech commemorating the 
80th anniversary of the founding of the Chinese Communist 
Party, President Jiang Zemin made a proposal that capitalists 
be encouraged to join the party. In mid August, Jiang, antici- 
pating the invitation to host the 2008 Olympics, gave an 
extraordinarily expansive interview to the New York Times, 
accompanied by a cover story entitled “Chinese President 
Expresses Optimism on Relations with U.S.” Less than a 
month later, Jiang flew to North Korea, Beijings communist 
ally in its war with UN forces in the early 1950s, and encour- 
aged that secluded country to seek closer ties with South 
Korea and join in the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
forum (APEC), which, coincidentally, included a number of 
nations, like the United States, considered in days past dan- 
gerous enemies of the Chinese. 

In November 2002, the 16th Communist Party Congress 
chose Hu Jintao to replace Jiang Zemin as party secretary and 
in March 2003 Hu also became president. Although China 
voted with a unanimous Security Council in supporting Res- 
olution 1441 in November 2002 insisting that IRAQ abide by 
mandated arms monitoring, she joined with other permanent 
SC members and GERMANY in resisting U.S. urgings that the 
Council endorse the American invasion of March 2003. With 
North Korea developing a NUCLEAR WEAPONS capability, 
China became a key partner in six-nation talks (the others 
being North Korea, South Korea, JAPAN, RUSSIAN FEDERA- 
TION, and the United States) in trying to defuse the crisis. 
Into the fall of 2006, North Korea remained unyielding to 
international pressure and in October actually completed a 
nuclear test. China joined the Security Council in sanction- 
ing North Korea in SC Resolution 1718, passed unanimously 
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in mid October. China then exerted uncommon pressure 
on her neighbor and erstwhile ally, resulting in Pyongyang’s 
return to the stalled six-nation talks in Beijing at the end of 
October. In February 2007 North Korea agreed to dismantle 
its nuclear program and allow international inspectors to 
return. China also participated during the late summer 2006 
with the other permanent SC members in developing com- 
promise resolutions to constrain IRAN’s nuclear program and 
to try to seek a cease-fire in LEBANON. 

In SC Res 1696 (July 31, 2006) the Council by a 14-1 
vote (Qatar in opposition) demanded a suspension of Iran's 
nuclear enrichment and reprocessing activities. The reso- 
lution, with China's support, was passed under Article 40 
of CHAPTER VII, which provided for enforcement measures; 
Iran was given until the end of August to comply. On August 
11, 2006, following intense negotiations in New York, China 
joined with a unanimous Security Council to pass Reso- 
lution 1701, calling for a cease-fire in the Israeli-Hezbol- 
lah war in Lebanon and providing for a beefed-up UNIFIL 
(UNITED NATIONS INTERIM FORCE IN LEBANON) of 15,000 
to be bonded with a Lebanese force of equal number to move 
into the south and restore Lebanese sovereignty there. In 
each instance (Iran and Lebanon) the situation remained 
fluid and dangerously unstable. However, China was overtly 
engaged in seeking commonly agreed upon resolutions in 
the Security Council to address the issues. 

This was not the case in the crisis concerning the DARFUR 
region of Sudan. A close economic partner of the Sudanese 
government, China counseled against excessive pressure on 
the regime. In 2007, it accepted a Security Council resolution 
creating a hybrid UN-AFRICAN UNION peacekeeping force 
to protect the civilian POPULATION, but opposed enhanced 
SANCTIONS on the central government. 

There remained at the turn of the 21st century distin- 
guished scholars and public officials who saw China as a 
future danger to international order. Others insisted that 
the current regime would collapse within a very short time. 
What seemed clear was that China, impacted by its UN expe- 
riences, had moved far beyond the isolation so embedded in 
its history. 

See also AFGHANISTAN; “FOUR POLICEMEN” PROPOSAL; 
FOURTH WORLD CONFERENCE ON WOMEN; NATIONAL LIB- 
ERATION; NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT; PEREZ DE CUELLAR, 
JAVIER; STIMSON DOCTRINE; UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION; WALDHEIM, KURT; 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. 
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Churchill, Winston (1874-1965) 

Winston Churchill served as British prime minister from 
1940 to 1945 and again from 1951 to 1955. He had first 
gained the attention of the British public as a reporter cov- 
ering foreign events. His capture and imprisonment by the 
Boers of South Africa, while he was reporting the British- 
Boer conflict, raised his visibility sufficiently to win elec- 
tion to Parliament in 1900 as a Conservative. He switched 
to the Liberal Party during World War I, and he served in 
several capacities in the government. For much of the inter- 
war period he was out of politics, but earlier than others he 
began to warn of the dangers of Adolf Hitler. He returned to 
Parliament (again as a Conservative) as war broke out and 
replaced Neville Chamberlain as prime minister. 

As the leader of one of the “Big Three” wartime allies— 
the UNITED STATES, the UNITED KINGDOM, and the Soviet 
Union—he played a central role in crafting the United 
Nations. Churchill developed what he perceived to be a “spe- 
cial relationship” with President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
both before and during U.S. involvement in World War II. 
America’s “nonbelligerent” relationship with war-beleaguered 
Britain reached a peak with the Atlantic Conference, when 
the two men met in August 1941 aboard the naval vessel 
Prince of Wales in Placentia Bay near the harbor of Argentia, 
Newfoundland. There, Churchill and Roosevelt discussed 
strategic issues and announced war aims and a joint vision of 
the postwar world. The most famous product of the meeting 
was the eight-point concluding statement called the ATLAN- 
TIC CHARTER. Churchill had brought to the meeting hopes 
for a closer U.S. alignment with the British war effort. In 
a noteworthy statement in the Atlantic Charter Roosevelt 
accepted Churchill’s proposal of an “effective international 
organization” after the war. 

When the United States entered the war in December 
1941, Churchill journeyed to Washington to coordinate 
Anglo-American strategy in a more formal manner. At the 
suggestion of U.S. secretary of state CORDELL HULL, the 
two leaders signed a DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS 
and invited, first CHINA and the Soviet Union, and then 22 
smaller nations to join them in this initiative. The DECLARA- 
TION created a wartime alliance against the Axis powers but 
failed to announce a postwar international organization as 
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many had hoped. Neither Churchill nor Roosevelt were as 
yet committed to such a proposition, although key figures 
in both the British Foreign Office and the U.S. State Depart- 
ment were keen enthusiasts. The two leaders concentrated 
on winning the war in the desperate year of reverses, 1942. 

When the tide of war turned more in favor of the Allies 
in late 1942 and early 1943, Churchill began to think of 
regional councils to stabilize the postwar world (and to 
protect the British Empire). Roosevelt, on the other hand, 
began to develop his concept of the “FOUR POLICEMEN”— 
the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and CHINA—to win the war and ensure the peace by way 
of a great power-dominated association of nations. Neither 
vision reflected the idealism of Woodrow Wilson’s LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. 

The year 1943 was not only the turning point of Allied 
fortunes of war but also the embryonic phase of the United 
Nations. In March, Churchill delivered an important radio 
address and at the same time sent an aide-memoire to Wash- 
ington, each outlining his vision of the postwar world. Dis- 
missive of China and suspicious of the Soviet Union, the 
prime minister expressed the hope that the three major 
powers (that is, minus China) would create some sort of 
vague umbrella organization after victory, with the focus on 
a Council of Europe and a Council of Asia to ensure regional 
stability. Churchill's initiative compelled Roosevelt to begin 
focusing his attention on postwar issues, and by the time 
of the QUADRANT CONFERENCE in Quebec in August, his 
advisers had devised a counterproposal to present to the Brit- 
ish that combined elements of FDR’s Four Policemen with 
Churchill’s regional approach. Foreign Minister ANTHONY 
EDEN was especially receptive to the American proposal. 

JOSEPH STALIN, however, was uninterested in any schemes 
that went beyond the wartime coalition against GERMANY. It 
was Churchill who suggested that the best approach to the 
Soviet leader was to present postwar plans as merely a con- 
tinuation of wartime collaboration and to do so while the 
war was still going on. Attracted first by Churchill’s regional 
approach and then Roosevelts Four Policemen proposal, Sta- 
lin came to accept the concept of the United Nations at both 
the October 1943 MOSCOW CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTERS and the TEHERAN CONFERENCE in December. 

During the course of 1944 it became apparent to 
Churchill, to Stalin (both realists), and, importantly, to the 
American people that Franklin Roosevelts United Nations, 
dominated by the Four Policemen, reflected the realism of 
Theodore Roosevelt rather than the idealism of Woodrow 
Wilson. Nevertheless, the YALTA CONFERENCE in January 
1945 revealed a surprising divergence of opinion between the 
Anglo-American powers. Churchill agreed with Stalin that 
the Big Four should be granted an absolute VETO power over 
the discussion of disputes presented to the SECURITY COUN- 
CIL. U.S. secretary of state EDWARD STETTINIUS and British 
foreign secretary Anthony Eden spent the first evening of 


the conference attempting to change Churchills mind. The 
prime minister finally accepted Eden’s view that the small 
nations would refuse to participate in such an arrangement 
of raw power. 

On the third day of the Yalta Conference, Churchill 
backed the American proposal that the Security Council 
must accept the principle of free discussion in order to affirm 
great power confidence in each other as well as in the senti- 
ments of lesser nations. On February 12, 1945, Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin met for the last time and announced 
that all nations that had signed the United Nations Declara- 
tion would be invited to a conference at San Francisco on 
April 12, 1945, to create a new world organization. 

But troubling Churchill was American insistence on a 
role for the United Nations in the self-determination of colo- 
nial peoples. Ever an advocate of the civilizing role that 
Britain had played in the reaches of its empire, Churchill 
was concerned about the threat to British national interest 
if the United Nations promoted decolonization. As early as 
1943, Roosevelt approved a State Department draft adding 
an “agency for trusteeship responsibilities” to the contem- 
plated UN CHARTER. British objections, however, postponed 
final acceptance of the UN’s TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL until the 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION in 1945. In the final negotiations Churchills govern- 
ment accepted a UN commitment to “self-government,” but 
not “independence” of colonial peoples. During the remain- 
der of his time in office he rebuffed efforts by U.S. presidents 
Truman and DWIGHT EISENHOWER to soften his position on 
this issue. 

Churchill was one of the finest orators of the 20th cen- 
tury. Among his most legendary speeches was his “Iron Cur- 
tain” address, delivered at Fulton, Missouri, on March 5, 
1946, which heralded the onset of the COLD WAR. He was 
also an accomplished writer, whose publications, including 
multivolume historical works on World Wars I and II and on 
the history of English-speaking peoples won him wide com- 
mendation and, in 1953, the Nobel Prize for Literature. 

See also CAIRO CONFERENCE, TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM. 
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ran. New York: Morrow, 1985. Gilbert, Martin. Churchill: A 
Life. New York: Holt, 1991. Gilbert, Martin, and Winston 
S. Churchill. Road to Victory. 1944-1945. Vol. 7. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1986. 

— E. M. Clauss 


climate change 

Climate change refers to deviations in climate or weather 
over time, either in regions of the world or over the entire 
globe. Such changes may range over long eons or simply 
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decades. The changes may be due to processes internal to the 
Earth, to extraterrestrial sources, or to human activities. In 
recent years scientists have noticed that the world’s oceans 
and atmosphere have experienced rising temperatures. Many 
scientists believe that the main cause of the recent rise rests 
in human activities, particularly the accelerated burning of 
fossil fuels accompanying the escalation of land clearing, 
the spread of industrialization, expanded urbanization, and 
modern agricultural developments. These activities have 
resulted in pressing into the atmosphere increased amounts 
of carbon dioxide and other greenhouse gases. 

Scientists first noticed the so-called greenhouse effect 
in the late 19th century. The greenhouse effect refers to 
the warming that is generated when greenhouse gases trap 
heat in the atmosphere. While this effect plays a key role 
in regulating the Earth’s temperature, the discernible rise 
in recent years has caused some apprehension. This alarm 
has led to the use of the more unequivocal term “global 
warming” to refer to a disquieting upturn in temperature. 
For millions of years the shifting presence of carbon diox- 
ide caused by geological and biological changes (along 
with occasional novel celestial events) has at certain times 
altered the Earth’s climate, sometimes significantly. How- 
ever, despite a few outspoken doubters, a good number of 
scientists came to believe that the consistent rise during the 
last century in the temperature of the Earth’s oceans and 
near-surface atmosphere, particularly since about 1950, has 
been due to rising carbon dioxide levels resulting from 
human activities. 

An official report from the British government, issued in 
late October 2006, seemed to confirm the direst assessments 
about global warming. The report, issued by senior gov- 
ernment economist Sir Nicholas Stem, warned that without 
rapid and substantial public attention, global warming would 
reduce worldwide productivity substantially, erode food 
sources, and cause a large-scale refugee problem. According 
to the Stern Report, the level of greenhouse gases by 2006 
was 54 percent higher than before the industrial revolution 
and could double by 2035 under existing circumstances. One 
consequence would be the rise of temperatures by more than 
3.6 degrees Fahrenheit by the middle of the 21st century. 

Another important study appeared in early February 
2007, when the UN’s INTERGOVERNMENTAL PANEL ON CLI- 
MATE CHANGE (IPPC) issued its fourth report. The Panel 
announced that it was 90 percent certain that global warm- 
ing was “very likely” caused by human activities. The panel's 
“best estimates” were that temperatures would rise 3.2 to 7.8 
degrees by 2100 and that sea levels could rise by seven to 
23 inches during the same period. For its scientifically per- 
suasive work on climate change, the IPCC was awarded the 
2007 Nobel Peace Prize. 

At Rio de Janeiro in 1992, the UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED)— 
also known as the Earth Summit—produced the UNITED 


NATIONS FRAMEWORK CONVENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE 
(UNFCCC), which was designed to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions and restrain global warming. Opened for signature 
on May 9, 1992, the Framework entered into force March 21, 
1994. Its proclaimed objective was to address the challenge 
of human generated global warming, that is: “to achieve 
stabilization of greenhouse gas concentrations in the atmo- 
sphere at a low enough level to prevent dangerous anthro- 
pogenic interference with the climate system.” UNFCCC 
provided no enforcement MECHANISMS and set no mandatory 
greenhouse emission standards for participating nations. 
It did, however, contain provisions for future negotiated 
“PROTOCOLS” by which approving nations could establish 
mandatory emission limits. The KYOTO PROTOCOL of 1997 
established specific targets for signatory nations to meet. 
Although not ratified by some industrial nations (including 
the UNITED STATES, which however remained a signatory) 
the protocol received sufficient endorsements to enter into 
force on February 16, 2005. 

On November 6-17, 2006, a UN Climate Change Confer- 
ence took place in Nairobi, Kenya, to consider further actions 
to curtail emissions for the period beyond 2012 (Kyoto’s 
target year) to 2017. Some delegates at this meeting urged 
participants to continue the ongoing discussion regarding 
the prospect of industrialized countries providing substantial 
financial or technological assistance to poorer countries to 
help them reduce greenhouse emissions and deal with global 
warming. 

See also ENVIRONMENT; MONTREAL PROTOCOL, UNITED 
NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME, WORLD METEORO- 
LOGICAL ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: Gore, Al. An Inconvenient Truth: The Plan- 
etary Emergency of Global Warming and What We Can Do 
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W.H. Freeman, 2001. The Stern Review on the Economics of 
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bsp/hi/pdfs/30_10_06_slides.pdf>. 


Clinton, William Jefferson (Bill) (1946- ) 

Bill Clinton, the 42nd U.S. president, was the first Demo- 
crat since FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT to serve two terms as chief 
executive and only the second president to be impeached by 
the House of Representatives. During his presidency (1993- 
2001), Clinton pursued an active foreign policy and proved 
to be a popular leader overseas and a promoter of expanded 
international trade. Clinton worked to make the APEC 
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(Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation) Summit a significant 
annual meeting, he supported and achieved Senate approval 
of NAFTA (North American Free Trade Agreement) and the 
WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO), normalized relations 
with Vietnam, used military force to resolve the civil war in 
the Balkans, achieved the “Good Friday” accord in Northern 
Ireland, and came tantalizingly close to fashioning a settle- 
ment of the Palestinian-Israeli conundrum between PLO 
leader YASSER ARAFAT and Israeli prime minister Ehud Barak. 
In his final year as president, Clinton attended the UN’s MIL- 
LENNIUM SUMMIT in New York City, where he gave a spir- 
ited speech appealing for international cooperation. With 
his secretary of state, Madeleine Albright, he stayed to listen 
to IRAN’ president Mohammad Khatami’s speech before the 
UN summit, an action widely interpreted at the time as a 
diplomatic reaching-out to Iran. It was also at this meeting 
that Clinton became the only president ever to shake hands 
with Fidel Castro, at a luncheon co-hosted with SECRETARY- 
GENERAL (SG) KOFI ANNAN. 





Former U.S. President Clinton addresses UN member states on 
tsunami recovery (UN PHOTO 82767/ESKINDER DEBEBE) 


President Clinton was a chief patron of Annan’s nomi- 
nation in late 1996; in so doing he was able to attract UN 
detractors in the U.S. Senate, led by North Carolina senator 
Jesse Helms (a harsh critic of Secretary-General BOUTROS 
BOUTROS-GHALI), to support the new SG. Richard Hol- 
brooke, Clinton’s second ambassador to the UN (Ms. Albright 
was the first) later argued that the decision to deny Boutros- 
Ghali a second term and install Annan was a crucial moment 
for the UN’s endurance as a viable institution. 

William Jefferson Blythe IV was born in Hope, Arkansas, 
on August 19, 1946. His father died in an automobile accident 
before his birth and his mother later married Roger Clinton. 
The young boy afterward had his name changed to that of his 
stepfather. He attended public schools in Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, and then entered the Foreign Service School at George- 
town University. While a student at Georgetown he landed a 
job as assistant clerk for the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, in effect working for its chairman William Fulbright, 
the foreign policy-minded senator from Arkansas. Clinton 
garnered a coveted Rhodes Scholarship in 1968 following 
his graduation from Georgetown, allowing him to study and 
travel overseas. In 1973 he received a law degree from Yale 
University. Two years later he married Hillary Rodham, also 
a graduate of Yale Law School. Their daughter Chelsea was 
born in 1980. In 1976 Clinton ran successfully for attorney 
general of Arkansas, moving on to win election as governor 
in 1978. Two years later Arkansas voters turned him out of 
office but he regained the governorship in 1982, where he 
served until winning the 1992 presidential election, running 
against incumbent GEORGE H. W. BUSH and third party can- 
didate Ross Perot. He won reelection in 1996. 

Clinton had a majority Democratic Congress only for two 
years since Republicans won both houses in the 1994 off- 
year elections. In 1998, as a consequence of issues surround- 
ing his infamous relationship with intern Monica Lewinsky 
(he was charged with making false statements to a grand 
jury), Clinton was impeached by the House of Representa- 
tives. In the trial before the Senate in early 1999 the presi- 
dent was acquitted of impeachable offenses. 

Clinton entered office in 1993 with a large agenda. He 
had hoped to enact a universal health care system, but, con- 
fronted by myriad opponents while offering a complex and 
confusing proposal, he saw his plans stillborn. In 1993, 
while the Congress was still under control of Democrats, 
he pushed for an increase of income taxes for high income 
groups. This altered tax policy plus the rapid growth of the 
economy resulted in a balanced federal budget along with a 
steady increase in the nation’s gross national product and a 
substantial increase in jobs. In 1996, in cooperation with the 
Republican majority in the Congress, he pressed successfully 
for radical reform of welfare policy, replacing the emphasis 
on “entitlement” with what the president called “opportu- 
nity.” Welfare rolls declined significantly but some welfare 
advocates harshly criticized the new policy. 
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President Clinton deployed U.S. military forces on sev- 
eral occasions. In 1993 he inherited American participation 
in the UN authorized intervention in SOMALIA that had been 
initiated by the previous Bush administration. However, fol- 
lowing the deaths of 18 U.S. marines in an operation to 
arrest the warlord Muhammad Aideed, who was wanted by 
the United Nations for the earlier killings of Pakistani peace- 
keepers, Clinton ordered all U.S. troops out of the coun- 
try by April 1994. Also in 1994 he sent troops to HAITI to 
enforce the UN-US brokered Governor's Island Agreement to 
restore Jean-Bertrand Aristide as president. He ordered mili- 
tary strikes on IRAQ in response to violations of UN SANC- 
TIONS, and, even without UN authorization, he committed 
troops to the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA to stop ethnic violence. 
In the mid 1990s he approved military bombing to end the 
Croat-Serb-BOSNIA conflict. He then brought the three fac- 
tional leaders of the area to Dayton, Ohio, where, under his 
tutelage, they hammered out a peace agreement in 1995. 
Under the agreement, NATO forces would provide security 
in Bosnia, while political supervision of the country would 
be under the authority of a High Representative appointed 
by the UN SECURITY COUNCIL. In the spring of 1999 he 
authorized a vigorous NATO bombing campaign against the 
Serbs, who were ravaging KOSOVO; bombing persisted until 
Serb president SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC gave in and accepted a 
UN-approved peace agreement. Of all Clinton’s many foreign 
policy trials, he cited as his most agonizing personal regret 
his failure to act during the RWANDA genocide of 1994. He 
agreed with critics that delays in Washington and at the 
United Nations in publicly acknowledging the massacre and 
in acting quickly had led to an intolerable death toll. 

Undoubtedly with the backdrop of the unpleasantness 
of Somalia, the indecision in Rwanda, and the apparent fail- 
ure of the UN and/or Europe to find a peace solution to the 
Balkan crisis, the Clinton administration became not only 
more cautious in its use of the UN, which it saw as tentative, 
but more demanding of fundamental REFORM of the institu- 
tion. Just days after the opening horrific events in Rwanda, 
the administration issued Presidential Decision Directive 25 
(PDD-25), significantly curtailing the American commit- 
ment to UN NATION-BUILDING operations. The president's 
statement confirmed that it was no longer U.S. policy “to 
expand the number of UN peace operations, or U.S. involve- 
ment in [them].” The policy established 16 criteria that had 
to be met before the United States would vote for a new 
PEACEKEEPING operation or directly participate in one. PDD- 
25 also demanded financial reform of the United Nations. 
The United States proposed a cut in the U.S. assessment 
for peacekeeping to 25 percent of the UN BUDGET, and the 
reform of the UN’s DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERA- 
TIONS. In subsequent operations the United States favored 
the procedure of “subcontracting,” consisting of the Security 
Council authorizing a state or group of states to act on behalf 
of the world community in the restoration of peace and sta- 


bility, or, following an intervention not yet sanctioned by the 
United Nations, submitting a request to the Council for the 
equivalent of a post-dated authorization. President Clinton 
employed the stratagem in Haiti, Bosnia, and Kosovo. The 
administration thus developed a template for responding to 
“failed” states in the post-COLD WAR world that it then urged 
on the UN as the prototype for future peacekeeping and 
nation-building missions. In so doing, the administration 
embraced a model of more robust humanitarian intervention 
that served President Clinton (and the United Nations as 
well) in such disparate conflicts as Kosovo and East Timor 
(TIMOR-LESTE). Moreover, as the examples above in this 
paragraph suggest, the administration developed a willing- 
ness to act outside the framework of the United Nations 
when serious disintegration in failed states seemed obvious, 
imminent, and hazardous to HUMAN RIGHTS. 

Clinton invited members of the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation group (APEC) to a “leaders’ meeting” in 1993, 
elevating APEC to the status of a regular summit. The pres- 
ident’s tireless efforts to establish the North American Free 
Trade Agreement and convert the GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 
TARIFFS AND TRADE into the World Trade Organization bore 
fruit. His administration’s handling of the Mexico financial 
crisis of late 1994 offered evidence of Clinton’s commitment 
to economic interdependence. The Mexico peso had plunged 
on financial markets and, together with Treasury Secretary 
Robert Rubin, the president, in the face of resistance from 
Republicans in the Congress, went to the INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND and cobbled together a $48 billion “stabi- 
lization FUND” to provide immediate relief. Mexico did sta- 
bilize and the loan was repaid. The president also extended 
Most-Favored-Nation status to CHINA and committed him- 
self to bringing that country into the WTO, a commitment 
that was achieved shortly after he left office. 

President Clinton’s commitment to free trade policies 
was most severely tested in fall 1999, when large protests 
disrupted the third ministerial meeting of the World Trade 
Organization that had convened in Seattle, Washington. The 
thousands of angry critics who had gathered in the streets, 
demanded changes in WTO policies, which they saw as 
unfair to WOMEN, the poor, DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, and 
low-wage workers, and that they argued were deleterious 
to the ENVIRONMENT. Violence and vandalism broke out in 
the city. In this setting, the president fulfilled his promise to 
address the conference. He restated his commitment to free 
trade and GLOBALIZATION, but he also recommended that the 
WTO be more transparent and that it create a “safety net” for 
those most harmed by global trade and financial policies. 

Perhaps the most unexpected foreign policy move of the 
Clinton years was the diplomatic recognition of Vietnam. 
The fact that Clinton had avoided military service in South- 
east Asia as a youth made the exchange of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives—before the reelection campaign of 1996—all the 
more surprising. 
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Clinton showed a tenacious interest in reaching a peace 
agreement in two long simmering conflicts: in Northern 
Ireland, and in the MIDDLE EAST. He appointed former Sen- 
ate Majority Leader George Mitchell as his envoy in the first 
of these, visited the country on several occasions, and was 
satisfied to see the “Good Friday” agreement negotiated by 
all parties on April 10, 1998. Early in his first term, Clinton 
had hosted PLO leader Yasser Arafat and Israeli prime min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin as they shook hands on the White House 
lawn after agreeing to the Oslo Accords, considered at the 
time a serious breakthrough in the ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE. 
But Rabin would be assassinated by a Jewish zealot and the 
peace process would stall. Clinton returned to this problem 
with exceptional vigor as his presidency came to a close. 
During the summer of 2000 at Camp David, in the fall of 
that year at Sharm el-Sheik (with Secretary-General Annan 
playing a central role), and in December 2000 he came very 
close to bringing the Israeli and Palestinian sides to a com- 
promise, comprehensive agreement. But Chairman Arafat's 
hesitation and Prime Minister Ehud Barak’s tenuous hold 
on political power in Israel (Ariel Sharon would be elected 
prime minister in early 2001) resulted in another agonizing 
disappointment. 

According to most surveys, Clinton left office with the 
highest approval rating (between 60 and 65 percent) of any 
former president since DWIGHT EISENHOWER. His popular- 
ity persevered, both at home and even around the world, as 
he settled into an active post-presidency, including founding 
the William J. Clinton Foundation, which, in turn, initiated 
the Clinton Global Initiative, a nonpartisan endeavor, bring- 
ing together a select group of thinkers, business people, and 
current and former heads of state to address methods to 
increase the benefits and reduce the burdens of global inter- 
dependence. On behalf of the United Nations, he undertook 
the leadership of the relief fund for Asian tsunami victims in 
2004. Raising millions of dollars, Clinton traveled widely in 
the region and worked closely with heads of government. He 
also played a central role in another UN initiative, the cam- 
paign to provide low-cost anti-retroviral drugs to HIV/AIDS 
sufferers in AFRICA. He negotiated an agreement with the 
major pharmaceutical corporations for a dramatic reduction 
in price for several African nations. 
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cold war 

The “cold war” refers to the U.S.—USSR rivalry that emerged 
following the close of World War II to about 1991. The two 
superpowers, as they became known, engaged in a global 
competition with political, military, economic, ideological, 
and diplomatic dimensions, but avoided a “hot” or shooting 
war. Each side attracted allies, and the contest came to be 
seen as a struggle between the “West” (the UNITED STATES 
and its allies) and the East (the Soviet Union and its allies). 
Other nations, declining to join either side, began calling 
themselves “non-aligned” in the cold war. As it shaped the 
global environment into a sharply divided “bipolar” arrange- 
ment, the cold war greatly influenced the work and devel- 
opment of the United Nations. It differed sharply from 
earlier great power conflicts in its intense ideological strug- 
gle between communism on the one side and democracy 
and capitalism on the other, and further manifested itself in 
a conventional arms race as well as massive stockpiling of 
WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION (nuclear, biological, and 
CHEMICAL WEAPONS) by both sides; rivalry also was waged 
in the United Nations. 

The United States declared its plan to “contain” com- 
munism until it would be forced to collapse or change, a 
policy recommended by diplomat George Kennan and 
first launched by President Harry S. Truman. Containment 
became the main aim of both the Truman Doctrine (1947) 
and the rebuilding of former World War II foes by way of 
the Marshall Plan (1947), and it found expression in mili- 
tary alliances, such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) initiated in 1949. The United States blocked the 
ADMISSION of pro-Soviet applicants to the United Nations, 
such as Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania, and 
insisted that the Republic of CHINA, seated in Taiwan—not 
the communist regime in Beijing—was the “legitimate” rep- 
resentative of the Chinese people at the UN. Meantime, the 
USSR objected to the admission of pro-Western countries 
such as Austria, Italy, Ireland, and JAPAN. This deadlock was 
broken in 1955, when several NATION-STATES from each rival 
bloc were admitted to the organization. However, mainland 
China did not achieve admittance until 16 years later. 

The cold war rivalry dominated the functioning of the 
SECURITY COUNCIL most intensely, beginning with its first 
session in 1946, which was called to address the failure of 
the USSR to remove its troops from northern IRAN. During 
World War II both GREAT BRITAIN and the Soviet Union had 
stationed troops in Iran to guard against a Nazi seizure of oil 
resources located there; British troops had withdrawn from 
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Nikita Khrushchev addresses the United Nations, 1959 (UNITED 
NATIONS) 


the country, complying with an agreement with Soviet leader 
JOSEPH STALIN, who, nonetheless, subsequently refused to 
pull out Red Army forces occupying northern Iran. The 
Security Council struggled to find a viable role in mediat- 
ing the conflict consistent with its charge in the CHARTER 
to “maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end, to take effective collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace” (Article 1). But since 
the cold war had “divided” the UN members into competi- 
tive “East” and “West” camps, authentic collective action 
became difficult, if not impossible. Because of the ideological 
divide and the superpower VETO, the Security Council did 
not take up matters such as the French or American con- 
flict in Vietnam, or the Soviet dispatch of troops and tanks 
to Hungary (1956) and Czechoslovakia (1968) to suppress 
anticommunist movements. Nor did the Soviets or Ameri- 
cans participate with significant troop deployments to UN 
PEACEKEEPING operations (PKO). 

An early indication of the cold war’s impact on the 
United Nations occurred with reference to Korea. The GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY first considered the question of Korea at its 
session in 1947, with unsuccessful efforts to reestablish a 
unified country via elections. By 1948 two separate countries 
came into being, divided at the 38th parallel. The General 
Assembly called for the withdrawal of all foreign troops and 


established the UNITED NATIONS TEMPORARY COMMISSION 
ON KOREA (UNTCOK). When, in June 1950, North Korean 
troops invaded the South, the Security Council, with staunch 
U.S. encouragement, recommended that member states fur- 
nish assistance to repel the attack. The UNITED NATIONS 
COMMAND IN KOREA (UNC) carried the UN FLAG although 
it was not a UN peacekeeping operation under the SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL, but, in fact, a unified force under Ameri- 
can command. The Soviet Union, which had been absent 
from Security Council meetings in protest of the seating of 
the Republic of China in the United Nations instead of the 
government in Beijing, declared the Council’s action illegal 
because it was adopted without the presence of two PERMA- 
NENT MEMBERS (the USSR and China). Moscow refused to 
provide any assessed funding for the operation, and, by all 
accounts, supported the North Koreans during the conflict. 
UN peacekeeping became, in the eyes of the Russians at 
least, U.S. warfare against an ally, and a demonstration of the 
unwelcome control of the organization by a cold war enemy. 
Troops from the People’s Republic of China also entered the 
war as allies of the North Koreans, and Americans (under 
a UN flag) found themselves in direct combat with these 
Chinese forces. Thus the KOREAN WAR came to be seen as 
a “hot” war within the larger context of the global cold war. 
Fighting ended with an armistice in 1953, but the country 
remained—into the 21st century, long after the end of the 
cold war—the last divided country dating from the end of 
World War IL. 

In 1960 U.S. spy planes (a U-2 surveillance craft piloted 
by Francis Gary Powers and an RB-47 lost over the Arctic) 
were shot down over Soviet territory, sending the cold war 
into a deep freeze. Each side proceeded to use the United 
Nations for bombastic speeches about the perfidy of its 
opponent. Soviet leader NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV showed up at 
the General Assembly annual meeting in 1960 where he 
banged his shoe on a desk to protest Western treachery, 
while in the Security Council U.S. ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge accused the Russians of planting secret microphones 
in the U.S. embassy in Moscow. Television viewers were 
entranced. Nonaligned nations decried the inability of the 
United Nations to meet their needs or temper the contest 
between Moscow and Washington. 

The CONGO crisis of the early 1960s further under- 
scored the challenge of the cold war to the United Nations. 
When the Congo in 1960 became independent from Bel- 
gium, a complicated civil war broke out, with one side 
being supported by the Soviet Union, one side by Wash- 
ington, and a third side trying to secede. In the confu- 
sion Secretary-General DAG HAMMARSKJOLD tried to insert 
a UN presence to bring the disorder to an end. Believ- 
ing the Secretary-General to be carrying out the wishes of 
the United States and its cold war partners in the West, 
the Soviet Union demanded a reorganization of the office 
of Secretary-General, replacing the single secretary with a 
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troika, whereby there would be a three-person executive 
with equal representation from the Western bloc, the East- 
ern bloc, and the neutral countries in the United Nations. 
Deflecting the Soviet challenge, Hammarskjéld persisted in 
his efforts, in the event dying in a plane crash in a remote 
part of Northern Rhodesia (now Zambia). The Congo disso- 
lution persisted into the middle of the decade, after which 
the country was kept together, but was left under the rule of 
a dictatorship. The center of Africa continued to be a place 
where cold war differences disrupted any UN attempts at 
resolution. UN efforts in the Congo and elsewhere raised 
serious questions about the efficacy of UN peacekeeping, 
particularly in the era of cold war tension. 

Perhaps the most dangerous encounter between the 
superpower rivals occurred during the CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 
in 1962. In October of that year, U.S. intelligence discovered 
that the Soviet Union was placing intermediate range nuclear 
weapons in CUBA. The Kennedy administration challenged 
the Soviets to remove the WEAPONS under clear threat of 
military action against Cuba, and of necessity, against the 
Soviet Union. Adlai Stevenson, the U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations, argued with vigor the American position 
in the Security Council and worked in private with Secre- 
tary-General U THANT, in an effort to craft a liaison role 
for the Secretary-General in ending the crisis. Soviet leader 
Nikita Khrushchev also suggested using the Secretary-Gen- 
eral as intermediary. The American administration, impos- 
ing a naval quarantine on Cuba, hoped to incorporate the 
United Nations into its efforts to avoid war while assuring 
the removal of the missiles. Meanwhile urgent secret nego- 
tiations transpired in New York and Washington to defuse 
this most serious challenge of a possible nuclear exchange 
in the cold war's history. By the end of October, the Russians 
agreed to remove the weapons, and the United States, in 
response, was poised to dismantle its own nuclear weapons 
in Turkey. The incident seemed to have a deep impact on the 
rival leaders in the cold war—President JOHN KENNEDY and 
Soviet leader Khrushchev—who, in mid-1963, agreed to sign 
a nuclear test ban TREATY. 

Following the Cuban missile crisis, relations between the 
cold war adversaries never reached such dire peril again, 
but within the United Nations the competition continued to 
have an effect. Each side was interested in using the United 
Nations to criticize the other in its foreign adventures—the 
United States in Vietnam, the Soviets in AFGHANISTAN. The 
United Nations had virtually no impact on the American 
involvement in Southeast Asia, but the United States and its 
allies were able to gain RESOLUTIONS in the General Assem- 
bly criticizing the Russian involvement in Afghanistan. Ear- 
lier, in 1971, the United States witnessed an embarrassing 
reversal of its cold war China policy when, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote in the General Assembly, the government of Beijing 
replaced the Republic of China in the organization, becom- 
ing an official permanent member of the Security Council. 


At the United Nations, in December 1988, Soviet leader 
MIKHAIL GORBACHEV made an important gesture toward 
bringing the cold war to an end. After a genial meeting on 
Governor's Island in New York with outgoing President RON- 
ALD REAGAN, the Soviet president addressed the full General 
Assembly, insisting that it was now “high time to make use of 
the opportunities provided by this universal organization.” 
By the time of the crisis engendered by the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait in 1990 and the GULF WAR in 1991, Gorbachev's 
anticipation of an effective United Nations seemed prescient 
as Moscow and Washington cooperated within the Security 
Council in ways that would have astonished earlier diplo- 
mats in both countries. Evidence of the end of the cold war 
was visible early in 1991, before the Soviet Union’s demise 
that year, when the Russian delegation did not veto a Brit- 
ish and American resolution before the Security Council 
authorizing the use of “any means necessary” (Res. 678) 
against IRAQ to restore the SOVEREIGNTY of Kuwait. Iraq had 
been a Soviet ally. The Russians also joined a UN-sponsored 
multilateral peacekeeping operation in BOSNIA in 1995, and 
helped end the NATO bombing of Yugoslavia in 1999 by 
convincing the government led by SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC to 
withdraw his forces from KOSOVO. 

Upon the collapse of the Berlin Wall (1989) and the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union (1991), the cold war was 
declared over, and shock waves rippled through the inter- 
national system and within the United Nations. The disinte- 
gration of two communist states, the USSR and Yugoslavia, 
in 1991, contributed to the swelling MEMBERSHIP of the 
United Nations. With the end of the cold war, peacekeeping 
and peace-making became central concerns of the United 
Nations, as demand for UN intervention in conflicts con- 
tinued to rise. The September 2000 summit of 150 heads of 
state at UN HEADQUARTERS in New York (the MILLENNIUM 
SUMMIT) affirmed the importance of peacekeeping opera- 
tions, now no longer blocked by issues of superpower prox- 
ies and rivalry. The importance of arms control and weapons 
proliferation also moved to the forefront of the United 
Nations’ agenda with the COMPREHENSIVE TEST BAN TREATY 
(CTBT) signed by the American and Russian governments in 
1996, and the NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY’s (NPT) exten- 
sion in 1995. 

See also DISARMAMENT, UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION. 


Further Reading: English, Robert D. Russia and the Idea of 
the West: Gorbachev, Intellectuals, and the End of the Cold War. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 2000. Gaddis, John 
Lewis. The Cold War: A New History. New York: Penguin, 
2005. Gaddis, John Lewis. We Now Know, Rethinking Cold 
War History. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998. Mingst, Karen, 
and Margaret Karns. The United Nations in the Post-Cold War 
Era, Dilemmas in World Politics. Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 2000. Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. 
To Create a New World?: American Presidents and the United 
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Nations. New York: Peter Lang Publishers, 1999. Muldoon, 
James P., JoAnn Fagot Aviel, Richard Reitano, and Earl Sulli- 
van. Multilateral Diplomacy and the United Nations Today. 2nd 
ed. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 2005. 

— D. M. Schlagheck 


collective security 

Collective security refers to agreements and actions among 
several states uniting them against an aggressor. Collective 
security guarantees each state’s security; an attack on one 
means an attack on all; and all nations party to the agreement 
agree to resist any AGGRESSION. It works on the assumption 
that no state would use force against any member of the col- 
lective security system, as any aggression would be met by 
overwhelming international force and therefore would be 
fruitless. 

The United Nations is a “universal” collective security 
system, having all of the world’s NATION-STATES as its mem- 
bers. However, throughout its history the UN has found it 
difficult to fulfill its collective security obligations. There 
are several reasons. First, member states have never met 
their obligations under Article 43 of the CHARTER “to make 
available to the SECURITY COUNCIL ... in accordance with 
a special agreement or agreements, armed forces . . . for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and security.” 
Thus, the Security Council has had to depend on voluntary 
contributions of personnel, supplies, and funds in order to 
undertake COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE efforts. Furthermore, 
all actions authorized by the United Nations in this respect 
are subject to the VETO power created in Article 27. The 
practical consequence of the veto is that no action can be 
taken against any of the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL. During the COLD WAR this limitation meant 
that the concept of collective security had to be exercised 
through PREVENTIVE DIPLOMACY, PEACEKEEPING, pacific set- 
tlement methods authorized by CHAPTER VI of the charter, 
and CHAPTER VI 14 PROVISIONS. 

With the end of the cold war during the last decade of 
the 20th century, the United Nations faced both the opportu- 
nity and the challenge of meeting threats to collective secu- 
rity through the original provisions laid down in the Charter 
for this purpose. The collective action taken against IRAQ 
in 1991 marked the first use of CHAPTER VII's ENFORCE- 
MENT MEASURES since the “police action” in the KOREAN 
WAR (1950-53) and went much further than any previous 
peacekeeping effort. The rapid success of the war to liber- 
ate Kuwait from Iraqi control encouraged Council members 
to make more frequent use of their enforcement powers. In 
1992 the Security Council authorized intervention in SOMA- 
LIA, and in 1999 it called upon a coalition of states led by 
Australia to intervene in East Timor and restore order. Fol- 
lowing the terrorist attack on U.S. sites on September 11, 
2001, the Council declared TERRORISM a threat to interna- 


tional peace and security, and required all members to take 
collective measures against terrorist organizations. 

See also FOURTEEN POINTS; GULF WAR; HAMMAR- 
SKJOLD, DAG; LEAGUE OF NATIONS; REFORM OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS. 


Further Reading: Freudenschuss, Helmut. “Between Unilat- 
eralism and Collective Security: Authorizations of the Use 
of Force by the UN Security Council,” European Journal of 
International Law 5, no. 4 (1994): 492-531. Lepgold, Joseph, 
and Thomas G. Weiss, eds. Collective Conflict Management 
and Changing World Politics. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1998. Weiss, Thomas G., ed. Collective Security in 
a Changing World. Lynne Rienner, 1994. 

— T. J. Weiler 


collective self-defense 

Article 51 of the UN CHARTER grants member states “the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense” against 
an armed attack until the SECURITY COUNCIL can undertake 
ENFORCEMENT MEASURES against the aggressor. Given that 
the maintenance of peace and security is one of the main 
functions of the United Nations, it may also exercise col- 
lective self-defense by acting militarily under CHAPTER VII. 
Additionally, a group of countries acting together in an alli- 
ance or through a REGIONAL ORGANIZATION may also under- 
take collective self-defense activities. However, the charter 
requires that they must report their action immediately to 
the Security Council. 

The ability to act on a regional basis to deter AGGRESSION 
was important to the UNITED STATES and to other members 
of the ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES at the time of 
the 1945 San Francisco Conference. Many of the founding 
member states worried that the delegation of enforcement 
powers to the Security Council would limit the formation 
of regional alliances. Article 51’s recognition of the right to 
collective self-defense and the Charters Chapter VIII provi- 
sions on regional organizations provided a compromise on 
the issue. 

The United Nations lacks a standing military force, and 
therefore in order to act decisively against aggression it 
must rely on coalitions of member states to carry out col- 
lective enforcement. This was the case in both the KOREAN 
WAR and the 1991 GULF WAR against IRAQ. Military opera- 
tions in these cases were authorized by Security Council 
RESOLUTIONS that called upon member states to defend the 
international community by any necessary means against 
an identified aggressor. States, according to the Charter, are 
obliged to place forces at the disposal of the United Nations 
for the purposes of collective self-defense. However, none 
have done so on a standing basis, forcing the UN to seek 
voluntary troop commitments on an ad hoc basis in order to 
carry out its mandates. 
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See also COLLECTIVE SECURITY, MILITARY STAFF COM- 
MITTEE, SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: Gottlieb, Gidon. Nation against State. 
New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1994. Lepgold, 
Joseph, and Thomas G. Weiss, eds. Collective Management 
and Changing World Politics. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1988. 

— T. J. Weiler 


Commission for Social Development (CSocD) 
The Commission for Social Development is one of nine func- 
tional commissions of the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(ECOSOC). As the new millennium began, the commission 
was the main intergovernmental body of the United Nations 
focused on social concerns and their relationship to develop- 
ment. Its duties include advising governments and ECOSOC 
on the enhancement of national social policies, with a special 
emphasis on dependent groups such as the elderly, youth, 
the disabled, minorities, and INDIGENOUS PEOPLES. 

Created in 1946 as the Social Commission, it received its 
current name in 1966. During its lengthy history its mandate 
and MEMBERSHIP have expanded. Originally consisting of 18 
members, the commission grew to 21 in 1961, 32 in 1966, 
and 46 in 1996 with each member state elected to a four-year 
term. In order to assure appropriate geographical representa- 
tion 12 Commission seats are allocated to Africa, 10 to Asia, 
five to Eastern European nations, nine to LATIN AMERICA 
and the Caribbean, and 10 to Western European and Other 
states. The commission meets annually in New York City, 
where since 1996 it has had responsibility for reviewing 
progress on the implementation of the 1995 Copenhagen 
DECLARATION on Social Development and the agreements 
made at the follow-up Copenhagen +5 Social Summit held 
in Geneva in 2000. The Commission also reviews the work 
of the UNITED NATIONS RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT (UNRISD) and nominates new members to 
UNRISD for election by ECOSOC. 

Each year following the 1995 WORLD SUMMIT FOR SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CSocD established a thematic agenda for its 
work based on the Copenhagen Programme for Action— 
the eradication of poverty (1996), productive employment 
(1997), promotion of social integration (1998), social ser- 
vices (1999), contributions made by the commission (2000), 
social protection and vulnerability during globalization, the 
role of volunteerism (2001), and the integration of social 
and economic policy (2002). At its 39th session in Febru- 
ary 2001, the commission agreed on a multiyear program of 
work through 2006, continuing its thematic approach. The 
ensuing themes included: national and international cooper- 
ation for social development (2003), improving public sector 
effectiveness (2004), review of further implementation of the 
outcome of the Social Summit and the 24th special session 


of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (2005), and review of the first UN 
Decade for the Eradication of Poverty (2006). 

During its 54th session the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
decided that the commission would serve as the preparatory 
committee for the Second World Conference on Ageing, held 
in Madrid, April 8-12, 2002. The meeting was scheduled 
to correspond with the 20th anniversary of the first WORLD 
CONFERENCE on the topic that convened in Vienna. CSocD 
worked closely with the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL’s Technical 
Committee of Experts in preparation for the conference. It 
set as its goal for the conference a revision of the 1982 Inter- 
national Plan of Action on Ageing; a revision that would take 
into account the growing number of ageing people in the 
developing countries and the incapacity of governments in 
these countries both to sustain national development and to 
provide for the well-being of this sector of the population. 

See also DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Further Reading: New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, published annually. CSocD Web site: <www. 
un.org/esa/socdev/csd/>. 


Commission on Human Rights (CHR) 

On March 15, 2006, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY created the 
HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL to replace the controversial UN 
Commission on Human Rights, which concluded its final 
session on March 27, 2006. The UNCHR had had a long his- 
tory dating from the very origins of the United Nations. 

In 1946 the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) 
created the UN Commission on Human Rights as one of its 
functional commissions. Chaired by ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 
the commission realized its first major achievement with its 
composition of, and its subsequent securing of, international 
acceptance for the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS, approved by the General Assembly on December 10, 
1948. 

The commission, made up of 53 members elected by 
ECOSOC for three-year terms on the basis of equitable geo- 
graphical representation, met (until its termination) for 
about six weeks every March and April in GENEVA. Some 
3000 delegates from member and OBSERVER delegations usu- 
ally attended the commission's meetings in its latter stages. 
During regular annual sessions the commission tended to 
adopt about 100 or so RESOLUTIONS, decisions, and state- 
ments on issues related to HUMAN RIGHTS. A subcommission 
on the promotion and protection of human rights and a 
number of working groups supported the work of the com- 
mission. 

With the Universal Declaration and other international 
instruments as guidelines, the commission was charged 
with reviewing the state of human rights around the world, 
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receiving reports of violations of rights, and discussing ways 
to assure and protect them. The commission’s mandate 
allowed it to appoint SPECIAL RAPPORTEURS to investigate 
and report back to the commission on specific human rights 
problems in identifiable countries. Working groups from 
the CHR drafted COVENANTS, CONVENTIONS, and DECLARA- 
TIONS for General Assembly approval and for ratification 
by UN member states. Among the most important of these 
were the INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITI- 
CAL RIGHTS (and its first and second Optional PROTOCOLS) 
and the INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, 
AND CULTURAL RIGHTS, which together with the Universal 
Declaration make up the International Bill of Human Rights. 
Other international instruments initiated by the commission 
included the CONVENTION AGAINST TORTURE AND OTHER 
CRUEL, INHUMAN OR DEGRADING TREATMENT OR PUNISH- 
MENT (1984), and the Convention on the Rights of the Child 
(1989). 

In a surprising development in 2001, the UNITED STATES, 
for the first time in the history of the CHR, was not elected 
to MEMBERSHIP on the commission. This seemed a setback 
for Washington, which found itself suffering international 
criticism for lack of attention to the commission’s work. At 
the same time, the CHR came to be increasingly disparaged 
for maintaining a membership of nations that were violators 
of the very rights it was supposed to be monitoring. Led by 
critics from the West (particularly the United States), joined 
by SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN, a REFORM effort was 
initiated that resulted in replacing the CHR with a more com- 
pelling and representative new HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL, 
which became a subsidiary body of the United Nations (CHR 
was independent) and whose membership was 47 (down 
from 53 for the CHR), chosen from regions, but, unlike with 
the CHR, approved by a majority vote of the General Assem- 
bly, such vote taken by secret ballot. 

See also AFGHANISTAN, COMMITTEE OF 24, INQUIRY, 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: Annan, Kofi. Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral: In Larger Freedom: Towards Development, Security and 
Human Rights for All. March 21, 2005, A/59/2005. United 
Nations. The United Nations and Human Rights: 1945-1995. 
New York: United Nations, 1995. CHR concluding Web site: 
<www.ohchr.org/english/bodies/chr/index.htm>. 


Commission on Human Settlements 
(HABITAT) 

The Commission on Human Settlements replaced the Com- 
mittee on Housing, Building and Planning in 1977. It was 
created by the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Its MEMBERSHIP is 
representative of equitable geographical distribution, with 
its 58 members elected from Africa (16 members), Asia (13), 


Eastern Europe (six), LATIN AMERICA and the Caribbean 
(10), and Western European and Other States (13). Mem- 
bers serve four-year terms and have primary responsibility 
for policy guidance of the UNITED NATIONS CENTRE FOR 
HUMAN SETTLEMENTS (UNCHS). The commission meets 
every two years. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs (CND) 

The ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) created 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs in 1946 by way of RES- 
OLUTION 9 (I). One of ECOSOC’s first functional commis- 
sions, CND was authorized to advise the Council on issues 
related to narcotic drugs and to prepare and draft appro- 
priate agreements. CND is the main UN policy-making 
body for all drug-related matters, including analyses of 
drug abuse globally and efforts to enhance international 
drug control. The commission supervises application of 
international treaties and CONVENTIONS related to narcotic 
drugs and works to effect cooperation in drug-related law 
enforcement efforts at regional levels. Pursuing the latter 
goal, the CND has created subsidiary bodies, including the 
Subcommission on Illicit Drug Traffic Enforcement Agen- 
cies (HONLEA). It also directs the activities of the UN 
INTERNATIONAL DRUG CONTROL PROGRAMME (UNDCP), 
founded in 1991. 

Membership of CND initially was 15 but, by 2001, had 
expanded to 53 by ECOSOC resolution. Members are elected 
every two years by ECOSOC for staggered four-year terms 
from among UN member states, members of SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES, and parties to the Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs (1961). In electing the members, ECOSOC takes into 
account a concern for adequate representation from coun- 
tries directly affected by illicit drug production, trafficking, 
and addiction. CND’s headquarters is in Vienna. It meets 
annually. 

See also OFFICE FOR DRUG CONTROL AND CRIME PRE- 
VENTION. 


Further Reading: UNDCP Web site: <www.unodc.org/ 
unodc/en/cnd.html>. 


Commission on Population and Develop- 


ment See INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON POPULATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Commission on Sustainable Development (CSD) 
The United Nations GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) authorized 
the creation of the commission in 1992 (Res. 191). The 
Assembly made the commission one of the nine perma- 
nent commissions reporting to the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL (ECOSOC) and, by way of ECOSOC, to the GA 
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SECOND COMMITTEE. In so doing, the Assembly fulfilled the 
most important structural recommendation to come out of 
the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT (UNCED) that convened in Rio de Janeiro in 
1992. The conference, also known as the Earth Summit, rec- 
ommended the creation of the commission to monitor global 
progress on one of the summits approved programs, AGENDA 
21. The purpose of the agenda was to promote DEVELOP- 
MENT in the LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDCs) in ways 
that sustained environmental resources for their needed 
use by future generations. The UNCED sought ways to har- 
monize economic development with global environmental 
concerns. The commission was also directed to encourage 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs), business, 
industry, and governments to implement Agenda 21. Given 
the nature of its work, the commission collaborates with 
the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT (UNCTAD), the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(WTO), the UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME 
(UNEP), and other UN bodies involved with environmental 
or development issues. 

The Commission on Sustainable Development com- 
prises 53 member governments elected to three-year terms 
by ECOSOC. One-third of the body is elected annually, and 
members may be reelected. The size of the commission con- 
stituted a matter of debate between the developed states of 
the North and the developing countries of the south. The 
former pushed for a small efficient commission in which 
the developed states would not be outvoted, while the LDCs 
wanted a large body with geographical representation. With 
a MEMBERSHIP of 53 the CSD has one fewer participant than 
ECOSOC and allows for extensive participation from the 
South. Membership is regionally allocated with 13 seats 
assigned to elected African states, 11 seats for Asian govern- 
ments, 6 to Eastern Europe, 10 to LATIN AMERICA and the 
Caribbean, and 13 for the Western European and Others cau- 
cus. The 47th session of the General Assembly also directed 
that non-governmental organizations, other UN bodies, and 
intergovernmental economic organizations, both on global 
and regional levels, participate in the work of the commis- 
sion. NGOs are authorized to submit written reports, address 
the commission with the permission of the chairman, and 
conduct “consultations” with members at the invitation of 
the chair or the United Nations SECRETARY-GENERAL. More 
than 1,000 NGOs are accredited to CSD. 

The commission meets annually in New York City in 
two-year cycles, each cycle addressing a thematic issue. Each 
year the Commission reviews national reports from member 
states on meeting the targets of Agenda 21. These reports are 
submitted voluntarily and sporadically. Some participants at 
the Earth Summit had hoped to make such reporting manda- 
tory, but opposition from developing states, worried about 
possible international pressure to alter their development 
programs, vetoed the requirement. 


In all of its work, CSD has faced two overriding dilem- 
mas: the apparent conflict between environmental protec- 
tion and economic development, and the intrusiveness of 
international efforts to preserve the ENVIRONMENT on the 
one hand and the inviolability of SOVEREIGNTY on the 
other. Environmental issues are inherently global concerns. 
National borders do not restrict the deleterious effects of 
bad environmental practices from migrating. Furthermore, 
any efforts to limit these effects require the international 
community to focus on internal practices of NATION-STATES. 
Consequently, sovereignty, the bedrock principle of the inter- 
national system, must give way to some extent if the envi- 
ronment is to be protected. Environmental protection can 
also run contrary to development strategies put in place by 
developing states. These strategies may cause environmental 
problems, or the effort to accommodate them to environ- 
mentally friendly techniques may be too costly. Thus, devel- 
oping nations often see the demand that states alter their 
development programs to meet international environmental 
standards as unwarranted and counterproductive intrusion 
in their internal affairs. 

Faced with these countervailing pressures, the Commis- 
sion on Sustainable Development has had limited success 
in implementing Agenda 21 objectives. It has established 
two working groups that meet frequently to review each 
of the areas given priority by that document, however. In 
addition, there have been intersessional meetings sponsored 
by member states on a variety of topics before the commis- 
sion. These meetings, held around the world, have consid- 
ered issues related to health, the transfer of technology, water 
and environmental sanitation, chemical safety, finance, and 
sustainable consumption, among other items suggested by 
Agenda 21. 

Between 1994 and 1996 the CSD reviewed each area 
identified by Agenda 21, including DESERTIFICATION, health, 
toxic chemicals and hazardous waste, biodiversity, human 
settlements, the atmosphere, and oceans and seas. It has 
held sessions on the overlapping issues of trade and the 
environment, poverty, demographic pressures on the envi- 
ronment, financial resources and MECHANISMS, and the 
transfer of environmentally sound technology to the under- 
developed world. In 1997 the Earth+5 SPECIAL SESSION OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY directed CSD to monitor carefully 
a few major identified provisions of Agenda 21. The 15th 
session of the CSD in spring 2007 continued to focus on 
the thematic issues introduced in 2006, including energy 
for SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, industrial development, air 
pollution, and CLIMATE CHANGE. The commission also has 
prepared reports and agenda for other UN activities in envi- 
ronment and development. In 1999 it prepared the plan for 
the General Assembly’s review of SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
of small island DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 

Earth+5 directed the commission to begin work on the 
identification of “Indicators of Sustainable Development” that 
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could be used to measure progress toward the goals of the 
RIO DECLARATION. Three types of indicators were agreed to. 
The commission identified “Driving Force” indicators that 
it defined as “human activities, processes and patterns that 
impact on sustainable development.” They included unem- 
ployment rates, adult literacy rates, POPULATION growth rates, 
annual energy consumption, per capita gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP), emission of greenhouse gases, and the generation 
rate of hazardous wastes. The commission additionally iden- 
tified “State” indicators as measures of the status of sustain- 
able development within individual nations. They included 
population density, poverty indices, life expectancy, average 
rainfall, changes in land conditions, energy reserves, debt as a 
ratio of gross national product, the nutritional status of chil- 
dren, arable land per capita, and the percentage of the popu- 
lation in urban areas. Finally, CSD established “Response” 
indicators that measured the range of policy options a state 
had to use in meeting its current sustainable development 
challenges. Among them were GDP spent on education, 
immunization against childhood diseases, national health 
care expenditures as a ratio of GDP, infrastructure expendi- 
tures per capita, waste water treatment coverage, and envi- 
ronmental protection expenditures as a percent of GDP. 


Further Reading: Elliott, Lorraine. The Global Politics of the 
Environment. New York: New York University Press, 1998. 
Mensah, Chris. “The United Nations Commission on Sus- 
tainable Development.” In Greening International Institutions. 
Edited by Jacob Werkman. London: Earthscan Publica- 
tions, 1996. Sands, Philippe, ed. Greening International Law. 
New York: The New Press, 1994. Commission on Sustain- 
able Development Web site: <www.un.org/esa/sustdev/csd/ 
aboutCsd.htm>. 


Commission on the Status of Women (CSW) 
By RESOLUTION 11 (ID of June 21, 1946, the ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) created the Commission on 
the Status of Women, making it one of the first functional 
commissions of ECOSOC. Committed to the principle that 
WOMEN and men should have equal rights, CSW forwards rec- 
ommendations and reports to the Council promoting women’s 
civil and social rights, emphasizing gender equity in politics, 
education, and economics. Additionally, the commission alerts 
ECOSOC to pressing challenges for women that may require 
prompt attention, and drafts treaties, CONVENTIONS, and other 
instruments designed to elevate the status of women. 

ECOSOC has periodically expanded CSW’s mandate. 
Beyond defining women’s rights, the commission also studies 
the underlying causes of gender discrimination and makes 
recommendations for remedying them. In 1993 the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY adopted a DECLARATION ON THE ELIMINATION OF 
VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN that had been recommended by 
the commission. 


The CSW has prepared several WORLD CONFERENCES 
ON WOMEN. After the fourth of these, the 1995 WORLD 
CONFERENCE on Women in Beijing, the General Assembly 
authorized the commission to review progress in the areas 
of concern articulated in the Beijing Platform for Action. 
The commission has worked to eliminate gender discrimina- 
tion and violence against women, to advance the status of 
women, including the achievement of a 50 percent gender 
balance at the highest professional levels in the UN SECRE- 
TARIAT, as well as to continue the promotion of political, 
social, and economic rights for women. 

Beginning with 15 members, the commission expanded 
its MEMBERSHIP to 45 by 2001. As of 2006, membership was 
accorded on a geographic basis: 13 from Africa, 11 from 
Asia, 4 from Eastern Europe, 9 from LATIN AMERICA and the 
Caribbean, and 8 from Western Europe and Other States. 
ECOSOC elects CSW’s members for four-year terms from a 
pool appointed by UN member governments. The commis- 
sion usually meets once a year for about eight days. Its offi- 
cers—a chairperson and four vice chairs—are chosen by its 
members, and its headquarters is in Vienna. 

See also APPENDIX G, BEIJING +10, CONVENTION ON THE 
ELIMINATION OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN, HUMAN 
RIGHTS. 


Further Reading: Jain, Devaki. Women, Development, and the 
UN: A Sixty-Year Quest for Equality and Justice. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 2005. United Nations. The United 
Nations and the Advancement of Women, 1945-1996. New 
York: United Nations Department of Public Information, 
1996. CSW Web site: <www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/csw>. 


Committee of International Development 


Institutions on the Environment (CIDIE) 

The Committee coordinated the work of international orga- 
nizations involved in environmental affairs with the activi- 
ties of the WORLD BANK and other development agencies. 
The United Nations does not have direct control over the 
affiliated bodies of the World Bank Group, and, therefore, 
must negotiate cooperative policies with those entities. On 
February 1, 1980, the Bank and several UN bodies signed 
the “Declaration of Environment Policies and Procedures 
Relating to Economic Development” in recognition of the 
critical impact that development projects have on the ENVI- 
RONMENT. The signatories established CIDIE at that time to 
carry out the objectives of the DECLARATION. 

In particular, the committee sought to resolve the 
competing interests between development in LESS DEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES and the global environmental initia- 
tives launched at the 1972 UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT in Stockholm. It also 
attempted to improve the work of the different intergov- 
ernmental organizations focused on environmental mat- 
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ters. Despite its purposes, the committee had only limited 
success because economic incentives in development 
programs generally override environmental concerns. 
The MEMBERSHIP of the committee included the UNITED 
NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP), the World 
Bank, the African Development Bank, the Arab Bank for 
Economic Development in Africa, the Asian Development 
Bank, the Caribbean Development Bank, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, the Commission of the European 
Community, the ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, 
the European Investment Bank, and the UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP). 
See also REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS. 


Further Reading: Caldwell, Lynton Keith. International 
Environmental Policy, Emergence and Dimensions. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Policy Studies, 1984. Elliott, Lorraine. 
The Global Politics of the Environment. New York: New York 
University Press, 1998. Sands, Philippe, ed. Greening Interna- 
tional Law. New York: The New Press, 1994. 


Committee of 24 

The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY in 1960 adopted the DECLARA- 
TION ON THE GRANTING OF INDEPENDENCE TO COLONIAL 
COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES, urging a faster pace in the process 
of decolonization. While one of the principal organs of the 
United Nations—the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL—was created to 
preside over the self-determination of NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES, relatively few territories were under the Coun- 
cil’s JURISDICTION, and half of the Council’s members were 
administering powers. The Asian and African states that had 
only recently become members of the United Nations 
believed that neither the Council nor the United Nations as 
a whole was doing enough to encourage independence. In 
the effort to realize the goals of the DECLARATION, the Gen- 
eral Assembly established the Special Committee on the 
Implementation of the Declaration on Decolonization. The 
original MEMBERSHIP in 1961 included 17 members, largely 
from the developing world. The committee was enlarged to 
24 in 1962 (Res. 1810), and thus became known as the 
Committee of 24. The total membership has varied from 23 
to 25 during the committee’s life, but it has retained the 
same name. 

The committee became the primary voice in the UN 
STRUCTURE for the end to colonialism. The stridency of 
its debates, public pronouncements, and agenda drove all 
colonial and administering powers from its membership 
by 1971. The committee established two subcommittees to 
focus attention on particular colonial holdings and to receive 
petitions from inhabitants in non-self-governing territories. 
Those petitions were used to shed light on what the com- 
mittee saw as violations of indigenous populations’ rights. It 
was particularly harsh in its criticism of Portuguese colonial 


policy in Africa, and South African control of NAMIBIA. In 
the latter case the committee regularly called for economic 
SANCTIONS against South Africa. It was also at the forefront 
of UN efforts to sanction the breakaway state of Rhodesia 
under Ian Smith’s APARTHEID regime. In addition to receiv- 
ing and debating petitions, the committee created visiting 
missions to colonial territories and held local forums for the 
inhabitants to express their sentiments. On a very construc- 
tive note, the Committee of 24 sponsored talks between the 
United Kingdom and Argentina over the Falkland (Malvinas) 
Islands from 1965 to 1982. 

As the number of colonial possessions declined, the 
impact on UN policies by the Committee of 24 shifted from 
mobilizing decolonization efforts to spurring HUMAN RIGHTS 
protections both in the remaining non-self-governing ter- 
ritories and in the developing world. In 1947 the UN Com- 
MISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS (CHR) concluded that “it had 
no power to take any action in regard to any complaints 
concerning human rights” by individuals against their own 
governments. This was known as the doctrine of impotency 
and was quickly endorsed by the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL (ECOSOC). In 1965 the Committee of 24 urged 
ECOSOC to look at the violations of human rights in south- 
ern Africa that had been submitted to the committee by peti- 
tioners. ECOSOC, influenced by the new African and Asian 
voices in the United Nations, directed the Human Rights 
Commission, as a matter of importance and urgency, to take 
up these allegations, which it did. Since then, both ECOSOC 
and CHR asserted the authority of UN bodies to protect indi- 
vidual rights. The Committee of 24 was also instrumental in 
the 1970s in getting the Human Rights Commission to take 
special notice of conditions in Western Sahara. In that case, 
the committee, the CHR, and the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
JUSTICE all concluded that people had an inherent human 
right to self-determination. The human rights focus of the 
committee continued in 2006 under the leadership of its 
chairman, Julian R. Hunte from Saint Lucia. At the time 
16 non-self-governing territories remained (Western Sahara, 
American Samoa, Guam, New Caledonia, Pitcairn, Tokelau, 
Anguilla, Bermuda, British Virgin Islands, Cayman Islands, 
Falkland Islands (Malvinas), Gibraltar, Montserrat, Saint 
Helena, Turks and Caicos Islands, and the UNITED STATES 
Virgin Islands) under the supervision of FRANCE, New Zea- 
land, the United Kingdom, and the United States as adminis- 
tering powers. 


Further Reading: Baehr, Peter R., and Leon Gordenker. The 
United Nations at the End of the 1990s. 3rd ed. New York: St. 
Martin’s, 1999. United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: 
Ministry of External Affairs, published annually. 


Committee of 24 at the World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund See Group oF 77. 
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Committee on Contributions 
One of two STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY (GA), the Committee on Contributions recommends to 
the Assembly the SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS that determines the 
amount each member state must contribute to the regular 
BUDGET of the United Nations. The 18-member committee 
is made up of financial experts who work closely with the 
GAs FIFTH COMMITTEE and the ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS to determine 
the budgetary needs of the organization. It determines each 
country’s contribution on the “capacity to pay” principle—as 
determined by measuring a state’s total national income in 
comparison to other states. The Committee on Contributions 
also takes into consideration low per capita income, giving 
affected states relief up to 85 percent of their assessment. A 
state’s level of debt is factored into the determination. The 
committee also makes recommendations on the application 
of Article 19 of the CHARTER, which allows for the removal 
of a state’s right to vote in the GENERAL ASSEMBLY if it is in 
arrears equaling a full two years of assessed contributions. 
As of May, 2006, nine nations were in violation of Article 19: 
Central African Republic, Comoros, Georgia, Guinea-Bissau, 
Liberia, Niger, Sao Tomé and Principe, SOMALIA, and Tajik- 
istan. The General Assembly, however, decided that these 
states could continue to cast their votes until the end of the 
Assembly's 60th session. 

See also COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Committee on Non-Governmental 


Organizations 
According to Article 71 of the UN CHARTER, the ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) may grant CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS to NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) 
whose concerns fall within the COMPETENCE of ECOSOC 
and its subsidiary bodies. Although the DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS (DESA) at UN HEADQUAR- 
TERS processes requests for consultative status, applicant 
organizations must complete a questionnaire that is then 
presented to the Committee on Non-governmental Organiza- 
tions. ECOSOC RESOLUTION 1996/31 established the prin- 
ciples required for gaining consultative status and provided 
guidance for the Committee on NGOs. 

The members of the committee are elected by ECOSOC 
on the basis of equitable geographic representation. In 2006 
it had 19 members. The committee selects its own officers. 
It carries a mandate to monitor the growing relationship 
between NGOs and the United Nations. It consults with 
NGOs and issues reports to ECOSOC regarding those con- 
sultations. The committee is also expected to confer with 
the SECRETARY-GENERAL on matters arising under Article 71 
of the Charter, and it may receive referrals from ECOSOC 
for consideration and recommendations on matters regard- 
ing NGOs. The committee considers applications for con- 


sultative status at its annual meeting before the substantive 
sessions of ECOSOC. Every fourth year organizations with 
consultative status must submit to the committee a report 
on their activities with specific explanation of their support 
of UN activities. On the basis of these reports, the committee 
may recommend reclassification in the status of an NGO. 

See also CONFERENCE OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE RELATIONSHIP WITH THE UNITED 
NATIONS. 


Further Reading: Committee on Non-Governmental Orga- 
nizations Web site: <www.un.org/esa/coordination/ngo/ 
committee.htm>. Willetts, Peter, ed. The Conscience of the 
World: The Influence of Non-governmental Organizations in the 
UN System. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1996. 


Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination (CERD) 

The 1965 International Convention on the Elimination of all 
Forms of Racial Discrimination created the Committee on 
the Elimination of Racial Discrimination (Articles 8 and 9). 
Made up of 18 experts “of high moral standing and acknowl- 
edged impartiality,” CERD receives reports from its member 
states on the status of racial discrimination and efforts to 
abolish it within their countries. The committee meets twice 
a year, usually in Geneva. Under the convention’s OPTIONAL 
CLAUSE (Article 14), private citizens of CONVENTION signa- 
tories may submit complaints about government policies and 
incidents of racial discrimination. States may also submit 
complaints about other convention members. The commit- 
tee then may conduct investigations and discuss the com- 
plaints, bringing pressure on states to correct any violations 
of the TREATY. The Optional Clause entered into effect in 
1982. CERD reports on its work to the UN GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY annually. 


Further Reading: Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination Web site: <www.ohchr.org/english/bodies/ 
cerd/>. 


Committee on the Elimination of Discrimina- 


tion Against Women (CEDAW) See CONVENTION 
ON THE ELIMINATION OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN. 


Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space (COPUOS) 

In 1958, following the Soviet Union’s successful launching 
of Sputnik, the first artificial space satellite, the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY established an ad hoc Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space. The 18-member committee was charged 
with considering how the United Nations and its SPECIALIZED 
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AGENCIES, plus other international bodies, might provide 
help and guidance in promoting international cooperation, 
legal advice, and organizational arrangements to assure the 
peaceful uses of outer space in what was seen to be a future 
of space exploration. In Resolution 1472 (XIV) of 1959, the 
General Assembly made the committee a permanent body, 
with headquarters in Vienna and a membership of 24. 

By instruction from the General Assembly (Res. 1721 
of 1961), COPUOS was expected to maintain close contact 
with governments and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
active in outer space, encourage full exchange of information 
and research about outer space activities, support the study 
of methods to assure cooperation in outer space, and play 
a role in the development of international space law. By the 
same RESOLUTION, the SECRETARY-GENERAL was authorized 
to maintain a public registry of space launchings. 

Membership in COPUOS grew to 67 by 2006. Also, 
several international organizations and non-governmental 
organizations gained OBSERVER STATUS. The committee has 
two standing subcommittees of the whole—the Scientific 
and Technical Subcommittee and the Legal Subcommittee. 
The former of these subcommittees discusses topics such as 
remote sensing by satellite, nuclear power in outer space, the 
challenge of space debris, environmental concerns relating 
to space exploration, and space and planetary exploration. 
The Legal Subcommittee is interested in the legal defini- 
tion of space and its boundaries, and reviews the status and 
effectiveness of international agreements, treaties, and CON- 
VENTIONS governing outer space. As of 2006, due to the 
work of the committee and its Legal Subcommittee, there 
were in force five international instruments that were part 
of INTERNATIONAL LAW: the Treaty on Principles Governing 
the Activities of States in the Exploration and Use of Outer 
Space, including the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies (the 
“Outer Space Treaty” of 1966), the Agreement on the Res- 
cue of Astronauts, the Return of Astronauts and the Return 
of Objects Launched into Outer Space (the “Rescue Agree- 
ment” of 1967), the Convention on International Liability 
for Damage Caused by Space Objects (the “Liability Conven- 
tion” of 1971), the Convention on Registration of Objects 
Launched into Outer Space (the “Registration Convention” 
of 1974), and the Agreement Governing Activities of States 
on the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies (the “MOON AGREE- 
MENT” of 1979). 

Also, over the years COPUOS has embraced an array 
of principles to guide the international community in its 
conduct toward outer space. These principles complement 
the international agreements listed above. They address such 
matters as respect for state SOVEREIGNTY and equitable dis- 
semination of information during direct television broadcast- 
ing and remote sensing activities from outer space, guidelines 
for the safe use of nuclear power in space and for notification 
of malfunctions during reentry of radioactive material, and 
cooperation in space exploration. 


COPUOS and its subcommittees meet annually, often in 
the late spring. Both work on the basis of consensus, both 
receive reports from member states and queries from the 
General Assembly, and the full body makes recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly. Annual reports from the com- 
mittee and its subcommittees detail their work. In Vienna, 
the UN Office for Outer Space Affairs serves as the SECRE- 
TARIAT for the committee. 


Further Reading: COPUOS Web site: <www.unoosa.org/ 
oosa/COPUOS/copuos.html>. 


Committee on Torture (CAT) See Conven- 
TION AGAINST TORTURE AND OTHER CRUEL, INHUMAN OR 
DEGRADING TREATMENT OR PUNISHMENT. 


Committee System of the General Assembly 
The GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA), one of the PRINCIPAL ORGANS 
OF THE United Nations, has a committee system that allows 
most agenda items to be considered initially by one of its 
six main committees. All UN members are represented on 
each of the committees, and all member states have an equal 
vote on each committee. Committee decisions are made by 
a majority of those present and VOTING. At the beginning 
of the annual session, the GA president, with the formal 
approval of the Assembly, assigns agenda items to the com- 
mittees. Normally, the General Assembly considers only RES- 
OLUTIONS passed by its committees, although a few items are 
placed directly on its agenda without committee referral. 

In the committees diplomats negotiate intensely to arrive 
at a consensus on agenda items, usually recommending one 
resolution on each topic. Members of each delegation con- 
sult each other regularly in order to assure that the content 
of each committee resolution is acceptable to their govern- 
ment. The primary GA debate on international issues occurs 
in committee. Since all states participate in committee work, 
consensus resolutions from committees tend to pass with 
ease through the full General Assembly. 

The main committees of the General Assembly, each with 
its own topical specialization, are: FIRST COMMITTEE (DIS- 
ARMAMENT and International Security), SECOND COMMIT- 
TEE (Economic and Financial), THIRD COMMITTEE (Social, 
Humanitarian, and Cultural), FOURTH COMMITTEE (Special 
Political and Decolonization), FIFTH COMMITTEE (Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary), and SIXTH COMMITTEE (Legal). 
Designated the Political and Security Committee under its 
original mandate, the First Committee deals almost exclu- 
sively with disarmament affairs. GA member states decided 
that this topic was so central to the international system 
that it required its own committee. A separate Special Politi- 
cal Committee formerly considered all other political ques- 
tions, but it was merged in the 1990s with the TRUSTEESHIP 
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committee, creating a new mandate for the Fourth Com- 
mittee. Developing countries consider the Second Commit- 
tee one of the most pivotal bodies in the United Nations, 
since it addresses questions of DEVELOPMENT and interna- 
tional trade and finance. Topics before the Third Committee 
each year include, among other issues, HUMAN RIGHTS, the 
impediments to WOMEN, INDIGENOUS PEOPLES, children, 
and minorities, drug trafficking and other social problems, 
and refugees and trans-boundary migration. The Fifth Com- 
mittee reviews the proposed UN BUDGETs and SCALE OF 
ASSESSMENTS sent to it by the ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS (ACABQ), 
and forwards its recommendations to the General Assembly. 
The Sixth Committee deals with the intricacies of INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW, negotiating the texts of treaties and the mean- 
ing of legal concepts, as well as reviewing the work of UN 
judicial and legal bodies. 

The General Assembly is empowered to establish other 
committees and working groups to deal with specific issues 
or to handle procedural matters. Each session, the GA creates 
several ad hoc and subsidiary committees in order to assure 
that important and controversial questions are negotiated 
before being brought to the full Assembly for a final vote. In 
2006, there were in excess of 40 such bodies. The Assembly 
has two permanent PROCEDURAL COMMITTEES: the GENERAL 
COMMITTEE, made up of the president of the General Assem- 
bly and its 21 vice presidents, and the CREDENTIALS COM- 
MITTEE, which is responsible for accrediting delegations to 
the UN. 

See also IMPORTANT QUESTION, STRUCTURE OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 


Further Reading: Mingst, Karen A., and Margaret P. Karns. 
The United Nations in the Post—Cold War Era. Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview, 1995. Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. 
The New United Nations: International Organization in the 
Twenty-first Century. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
2006. Muldoon, James P, Jr., JoAnn Fagot Aviel, Richard Reit- 
ano, and Earl Sullivan, eds. Multilateral Diplomacy and the 
United Nations Today. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1999. Peter- 
son, M. J. The General Assembly in World Politics. Boston: Allen 
and Unwin, 1986. GA Web site: <www.un.org/ga/>. 

— K. J. Grieb 


competence of United Nations organs 

Lawful competence of a political organization is the grant 
of responsibility for designated functions, usually by some 
authoritative source such as a constitution or decree. The 
organization itself must be seen as “legitimate” by those 
persons and entities subject to its decisions. In the case of 
an international organization, competence arises from the 
organization having an “international legal personality” and 
being authorized by its founding document to do certain 


things, such as make TREATIES, adjudicate disputes, and allo- 
cate funds for approved activities. Closely intertwined with 
the concept of JURISDICTION, competence is not synonymous 
with it. The latter describes the legal authority upon which 
the organization, or a component of it, asserts a legitimate 
right to consider and act within a particular area of the 
organization's mission. It is a state of being, while jurisdic- 
tion describes a range of meaningful control, which may be 
large or small, over people, territory, and human behavior as 
the body exercises its competence. 

In the 1949 Reparations for Injuries Suffered in the Ser- 
vice of the United Nations case, the INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE (ICJ) decided that the states that created the 
United Nations, “by entrusting certain functions to it, with 
the attendant duties and responsibilities, . . . clothed it with 
the competence required to enable those functions to be 
effectively discharged.” The Court concluded that the United 
Nations had an “objective international personality” that 
gave it a competence in international affairs going beyond a 
legitimacy solely among the states that founded it. In other 
words, the ICJ held that the United Nations was an inde- 
pendent actor in international relations with expressed and 
implied powers. 

Within the United Nations different organs are compe- 
tent to undertake certain specified actions. The CHARTER 
grants the broadest competence to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. It 
may “discuss any questions or any matters within the scope 
of the . . . Charter or relating to the powers and functions of 
any organs” of the United Nations. All other bodies report 
to it. It may also pass RESOLUTIONS and convene interna- 
tional meetings. The SECURITY COUNCIL is competent under 
the Charter to deal with all threats to international peace, 
even to the exclusion of all other UN organs. Administrative 
competence is lodged in the SECRETARIAT. The International 
Court of Justice is the “judicial” organ of the United Nations, 
and draws its competence to define INTERNATIONAL LAW 
through rulings on cases brought before it, not only from 
the Charter but also from a separate statute to which all UN 
members are parties. 


Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) 

The Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty was negotiated 
in Geneva at the CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT (CD) and 
adopted by the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY on September 10, 
1996. The idea for a comprehensive nuclear test ban was 
first suggested by Prime Minister Jahwaharlal Nehru to the 
Indian parliament as a “standstill agreement” on nuclear 
explosions. The CTBT’ ultimate journey to the General 
Assembly resulted because INDIA, along with IRAN, blocked a 
consensus regarding test bans in the Conference on Disarma- 
ment. The purpose of the TREATY was to stop nuclear testing 
in all environments and, as such, represented the definitive 
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treaty in a series of accords dating back to the Partial Test 
Ban Treaty of 1963, and including the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty concluded bilaterally between the UNITED STATES and 
the Soviet Union in 1974. At the 1995 NUCLEAR NON-PRO- 
LIFERATION TREATY Review and Extension Conference, the 
five NUCLEAR WEAPONS States—CHINA, FRANCE, Russia, the 
UNITED KINGDOM, and the United States (NWS)—agreed to 
conclude a CTBT by 1996. This decision both facilitated the 
indefinite extension of the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
and coordinated the Nuclear Weapons States’ stances on a 
test ban treaty. 

The CTBT provided for a comprehensive verification 
system. It included as well a network of both land- and 
sea-based sensor stations, using four different technologies, 
called the International Monitoring System (IMS). The pur- 
pose of the IMS was to detect “anomalous events” world- 
wide. The treaty established a Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty Organization (CTBTO) with 51 seats on an execu- 
tive council, apportioned geographically, whose functions 
included considering data from the IMS and implementing 
the treaty’s provisions in conjunction with national author- 
ities and a technical staff. The detection of any anoma- 
lous event within the territory of a state party to the treaty 
would require an effort to determine the exact nature of the 
occurrence, perhaps to distinguish it from a mine explo- 
sion, earthquake, or other natural or man-made event. An 
unexplained incident could trigger a request for an on-site 
inspection, which could be initiated within 72 hours with 
an affirmative vote of at least 30 of the executive council 
members. Other provisions of the treaty included standard 
administrative and withdrawal procedures. But the topic of 
greatest concern and controversy was the entry-into-force 
provision. According to Article XIV of the CTBT, all of the 
44 states that participated in the work of the 1996 session 
of the Conference on Disarmament and that appeared in the 
1996 INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY’ April 1996 
edition of Nuclear Powers of the World were required to sign 
and ratify the treaty before it could enter into force. India 
and Pakistan were among that group and, as of the turn of 
the century, remained vocal critics of the treaty. Moreover, 
the U.S. Senate rejected the treaty for consent to ratification 
on October 13, 1999. As of mid 2006 the treaty had been 
signed by 176 states and ratified by 132. However, India, 
Pakistan, and the Democratic Republic of Korea (North 
Korea) had not signed and CHINA, Colombia, EGYPT, India, 
Iran, Israel, and the United States had not ratified. More- 
over, only 34 of the 44 necessary states (the so-called Annex 
2 countries) had ratified, so the actual entry into force of the 
CTBT was subject to an uncertain future. Although work 
to establish the IMS stations and the CTBTO continued to 
take place, no inspections were supposed to occur until the 
treaty entered into force. 

See also COLD WAR, DISARMAMENT, WEAPONS OF MASS 
DESTRUCTION. 


Further Reading: Ghose, Arundhati. “Negotiating the CTBT: 
India’s Security Concerns and Nuclear Disarmament.” Journal 
of International Affairs (Summer 1997). Hawkins, Wohlety K. 
“Visual Inspection for CTBT Verification.” Los Alamos Lab 
Report 15244-MS, Spring 1997. York, Herbert F The CTBT 
and Beyond. New York: United Nations Department of Public 
Information, 1994. 

— S. L. Williams 


Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty Organiza- 


tion (CTBTO) See COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR TEST 
BAN TREATY. 


compulsory jurisdiction 
Because NATION-STATES are sovereign, they are not required 
to submit legal disputes with other states to any court, panel, 
or tribunal. However, they may agree to do so as part of a 
TREATY or the PROTOCOL to a multilateral CONVENTION. Even 
in these circumstances, a state may decline to be sued or to 
accept the judgment made by the judicial body that heard 
the case. Despite these limitations on judicial resolution 
of international disputes, since the founding of the United 
Nations many agreements have included compulsory juris- 
diction provisions. The most famous is OPTIONAL CLAUSE 36 
(paragraphs 2 and 3) in the STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE. Countries that have signed the Optional 
Clause agree to adjudicate before the INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE (ICJ) legal disputes concerning: (1) the interpre- 
tation of a treaty, (2) any question of INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
(3) the existence of any fact which may constitute a breach 
of an international obligation, or (4) the nature and extent 
of a reparation for such a breach. However, states may with- 
draw their consent to the Optional Clause, as the UNITED 
STATES did in the 1984 case of Nicaragua v. U.S.A., refusing 
for two years to accept prior compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court in matters relating to Central America. 
Some tribunals created by international conventions 
have grappled with the question of when a state may with- 
draw its consent to the agreements compulsory jurisdiction 
requirements. In 1999 the Inter-American Court of HUMAN 
RIGHTS held that if a signatory of the 1969 American Con- 
vention on Human Rights had agreed to compulsory juris- 
diction, its only option for withdrawing its consent was 
through the process of denouncing the convention itself. If 
this principle were to apply universally, it would undermine 
the principle of SOVEREIGNTY central to the “Westphalian” 
system of independent states. This problem was addressed 
in another 1999 case involving the LAW OF THE SEA Con- 
vention (LOS). Under its terms, states agree to the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of LOS ARBITRATION procedures. But the 
convention’s provisions overlap with many other interna- 
tional agreements and regional treaties. When a case was 
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brought before the LOS Arbitral Tribunal on a matter also 
covered by a regional agreement that did not have a com- 
pulsory jurisdiction provision, the tribunal held that it did 
not have JURISDICTION, severely limiting the enforcement 
MECHANISMS of the Law of the Sea regime. As these cases 
demonstrated, the evolution of the compulsory jurisdiction 
principle at the turn of the century was closely intertwined 
with broader conceptions of the international system as 
either a collection of independent nation-states or an emerg- 
ing international civil society in which sovereignty could be 
limited by international agreement. 


Further Reading: Oxman, Bernard H. “Complementary 
Agreements and Compulsory Jurisdiction.” American Journal 
of International Law 95, no. 2 (April 2001): 277-312. 


conciliation 
In international affairs conciliation refers to the process 
of seeking agreement between or among parties without 
recourse to ARBITRATION. Conciliation may be accomplished 
by having a dispute examined in depth by an impartial 
INQUIRY or “conciliation commission,” leading to a nonbind- 
ing resolution. The General Act on the pacific settlement of 
International Disputes in 1928 provided elaborate measures 
for international conciliation efforts, but these techniques 
enjoyed a short period of notoriety during the interwar years. 
Nonetheless, some treaties still provide for well-defined con- 
ciliation practices, as does the LAW OF THE SEA (1982). Also, 
since 1975, the European Union has used a joint “concilia- 
tion committee” to resolve disagreements between the EU's 
Council of Ministers and the European Parliament. 

See also CHAPTER VI, CONFLICT RESOLUTION, GOOD 
OFFICES, MEDIATION. 


Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations in Consultative Relationship 
with the United Nations (CONGO) 


The Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations is an 
independent, not-for-profit association of NON-GOVERNMEN- 
TAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) dedicated to facilitating the 
participation of NGOs in UN activities. CONGO is active 
at UN HEADQUARTERS in New York and Geneva as well as 
elsewhere around the world. Founded in 1948, CONGO has 
mobilized NGOs in a number of efforts, including world- 
wide forums on HUMAN RIGHTS. Although not taking posi- 
tions on substantive matters, it does represent the interests 
of its member NGOs in seeking influence on UN debates and 
decisions. Its MEMBERSHIP comprises national, regional, and 
international non-governmental organizations who are in 
CONSULTATIVE STATUS with the UN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL (ECOSOC). CONGO associate membership is 
open to NGOs not holding consultative status. Annually the 


executive committee of CONGO and the UN DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INFORMATION stage the world’s largest NGO con- 
ference, attracting more than 2,000 participants to New York 
to discuss thematic issues such as the status of WOMEN, drug 
trafficking, social DEVELOPMENT, DISARMAMENT, and free- 
dom of religion. 

See also COMMITTEE ON NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. 


Further Reading: Congo Web site: <www.ngocongo.org/ 
ngowhow/rbvoice.htm>. 


Conference of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment (CCD) See CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT. 


Conference on Disarmament (CD) 
Located in Geneva, Switzerland, the Conference on Disar- 
mament is the world’s principal multilateral DISARMAMENT 
negotiating forum. While the United Nations provides 
conference services for the CD and the GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY makes recommendations that may become part of the 
CD’s focus, the CD has its own rules, procedures, work pro- 
gram, and dynamics. Principal among its negotiating rules is 
a policy of consensus. Established in 1978 by consultations 
among members of its predecessor body, the CONFERENCE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT (CCD, 1969), at the 
first UN Special Session on Disarmament, the CD was called 
the Committee on Disarmament until 1983. The EIGHTEEN 
NATION DISARMAMENT COMMITTEE (ENDC, 1962) and the 
Ten Nations Disarmament Committee (1960) were also pre- 
decessor bodies. By 1996, the CD had expanded from its 
original 38 member states to 61. At the turn of the century 
there were 66 members, lowered to 65 when Yugoslavia was 
deleted as a member in 2003 (states seceding from the FOR- 
MER YUGOSLAVIA were allowed to participate within the CD). 
Its set agenda, known as “the Decalogue,” establishes 10 
broad areas of disarmament for annual review. When the 
CD wishes to negotiate a specific topic, as it did success- 
fully with the CHEMICAL WEAPONS CONVENTION (CWC, 
1992) and the COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 
(CTBT, 1996), it creates an ad hoc committee with a nego- 
tiating mandate to establish the TREATY’s exact provisions. 
Reflecting a COLD WAR legacy, three groups act as informal 
negotiating parties within the CD. They are the East, West, 
and the non-aligned blocs. CHINA serves as a “group of one.” 
Several events in the mid-1990s affected the status and 
effectiveness of the CD. Perhaps most importantly, the CON- 
VENTION ON THE PROHIBITION OF THE USE STOCKPILING, 
PRODUCTION, AND TRANSFER OF ANTI-PERSONNEL MINES 
AND THEIR DESTRUCTION (1997) was debated, negotiated, 
and adopted for ratification outside the CD in a “fast track” 
set of negotiations known as “The Ottawa Process.” More- 
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over, in 1996 the UN General Assembly gave final approval 
to the Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty when India 
refused to join the consensus for the treaty at the CD. Finally, 
in the years following the decision of the 1995 Review and 
Extension Conference of the NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERA- 
TION TREATY (NPT) to extend the treaty’s terms indefinitely, 
the CD was unable to achieve a consensus on a treaty ban- 
ning the production of fissile materials; the Western Group 
refused a demand from the non-aligned Group of 21 within 
the CD to establish an ad hoc committee to discuss the abo- 
lition of nuclear weapons; and the UNITED STATES, GREAT 
BRITAIN, and FRANCE resisted one on the prevention of an 
arms race in outer space. The stalemate inside the CD and 
events outside the CD, including INDIA4’s and Pakistan’s test- 
ing of nuclear weapons and the success of the Ottawa Pro- 
cess, led to widespread speculation among experts about the 
need either to maintain the status quo at the CD, to change 
the CD’s rules and procedures, or to endorse the establish- 
ment of alternative negotiating fora to address a range of dis- 
armament questions. At the turn of the century the CD was 
hampered by lack of consensus on a new negotiating man- 
date. In a bid to break the deadlock the Swedish-sponsored 
Weapons of Mass Destruction Commission recommended a 
change in the CD’s VOTING requirements to allow for some- 
thing less than complete agreement in order to pass propos- 
als. Despite the differences on the committee, by 2006 two 
treaties were under discussion at the CD: a fissile material 
cutoff treaty (FMCT) and a prevention of an arms race in 
outer space (PAROS). 

See also UNITED NATIONS INSTITUTE FOR DISARMAMENT 
RESEARCH, WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION. 


Further Reading: Carle, Christophe, and Patricia Lewis. 
“Arms Control and Disarmament Mechanisms.” First Confer- 
ence of the PfP Consortium of Defence Academies and Security 
Study Institutes, Kongresshaus Zurich, Switzerland, Octo- 
ber 18-21, 1998. Cordon, Pierce. “The Future of the Con- 
ference on Disarmament and Multilateral Arms Control.” 
Center for Nonproliferation Studies; China-US Conference on 
Arms Control, Disarmament, and Nonproliferation, Septem- 
ber 24-25, 1998. Conference on Disarmament, CD/8/Rev.8, 
August 17, 1999. Johnson, Rebecca. “CD Writes Off 1999 
with Hopes for 2000.” Disarmament Diplomacy, Issue no. 
39. Sethi, Manpreet. “Conference on Disarmament: Groping 
Its Way Around.” Strategic Analysis 23, no. 8 (November 
1999). United Nations Institute for Disarmament Research. 
“Electronic Conference on the Future of the Conference on 
Disarmament and Its Agenda,” January 13-27, 1998. 

— S. L. Williams 


conXict diamonds 
Conflict diamonds (sometimes called “blood diamonds” or 
“war diamonds”) are diamonds sold covertly and held by 


factions or militias fighting against recognized governments. 
Typically, conflict diamonds have been used to fund insurgent 
or invading forces involved in civil wars in highly fragmented 
African countries such as ANGOLA and SIERRA LEONE. The 
UN has struggled with attempts to create certification pro- 
cedures to bring under control the dissemination of illicit 
diamonds. The World Diamond Council meeting at Antwerp 
in July 2000 adopted a RESOLUTION to bolster the diamond 
industry's capability to impede the sale and distribution of 
conflict diamonds. On December, 2000, the GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY, by unanimous vote, passed a resolution addressing the 
role of diamonds in intensifying conflict (A/RES-55/56) and 
calling for establishment of a method to allow certification 
that diamonds had not been sold for financing civil wars. 
In 2002, the UN approved the so-called Kimberley Process 
Certification Scheme (KPCS) to assure buyers that they were 
not purchasing conflict diamonds. Countries taking part in 
KPCS provide 9 percent of the world’s trade in rough dia- 
monds. The Kimberley Process derived from a conference 
of diamond producing states meeting in Kimberley, South 
Africa, in May 2000. Relevant nations approved the process 
by November 2002. Participants promise to ensure that (1) 
any diamond originating in the participating country will 
not fund any entity trying to overthrow a UN-recognized 
government, (2) a Kimberley Process certificate accompanies 
all diamond exports, and (3) no diamond is exported to nor 
imported from a nonmember of the Kimberley Process. 
See also AFRICAN UNION, SANCTIONS. 


Further Reading: Smilie, lan, Lansana Gberie, and Ralph 
Hazleton. The Heart of the Matter: Sierra Leone, Diamonds & 
Human Security. Canada: Partnership Africa, January 2000. 
Tamm, Ingrid J. Diamonds in Peace and War: Severing the 
Conflict-Diamond Connection. Cambridge, Mass.: World 
Peace Foundation, 2002. UN Department of Public Informa- 
tion Conflict Diamonds Web site: <www.un.org/peace/africa/ 
Diamond.html>. 


conWict resolution 

Unlike MEDIATION and CONCILIATION, with which it is some- 
times compared, conflict resolution relies more on “academic” 
or even “social psychology” techniques. It depends less on an 
outside agent and suggests an approach and analysis of the 
causes and possible solutions to conflict as much as the final 
resolution itself. Implied in conflict resolution is that for a 
settlement of a conflict to be successful, the parties to the dis- 
agreement must redefine their relationship so as to perceive 
a way they can avoid conflict and deal reasonably with one 
another. Thus, conflict resolution requires that adversaries 
maintain contact, ongoing discussion, and even joint activi- 
ties to resolve their differences. As an example, some Pales- 
tinian and Israeli groups in the Middle East have attempted to 
initiate formal associations to practice conflict resolution. 
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The United Nations has promoted conflict resolution as a 
necessary ingredient in trying to mitigate intrastate violence 
in unstable nations (such as in the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, INDONESIA, and elsewhere) where ethnic, 
religious, and national rivalries have brought novel chal- 
lenges to the maintenance of civil societies. In his AGENDA 
FOR PEACE, SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI 
called for “peace-building” in which the United Nations 
would play a critical role in the establishment of “social 
peace” among warring groups. The key problem seems to be 
that for conflict resolution to work, the parties to a dispute 
must demonstrate a committed resourcefulness and agree to 
enter into the process. Most critics see this as unlikely and 
thus deem conflict resolution as more an ideal to be sought 
after than a practical modus operandi. 

See also ECONOMIC COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRICAN 
STATES. 


Congo 

The Congo is located in the heart of central Africa, contain- 
ing a POPULATION of over 60 million in 2006, and compris- 
ing a territory larger than the state of Alaska. During the 
19th-century European imperial scramble in Africa, King 
Leopold II of Belgium established the Congo Free State (in 
1885) as a personal possession. Belgium ruled the country 
until granting independence on June 30, 1960, when the 
United Nations first became concerned with the area. 

There have been two periods of United Nations involve- 
ment in the Congo. The first period (1960-64) followed 
Congo’s independence from Belgium. On July 4, the Armée 
Nationale Congolaise (ANC) mutinied against its Belgian 
officers and began attacking European civilians. Against 
the wishes of the Congo government, Belgium sent 10,000 
paratroopers to restore order. On July 10, Congolese prime 
minister Patrice Lumumba asked UN Secretary-General 
DAG HAMMARSKJÖLD for technical assistance to help restore 
order. On July 11, President Moise Tshombe of the min- 
eral-rich Katanga province declared independence. With 
heavy fighting between Belgian and Congolese troops, both 
Lumumba and the Belgians requested the dispatch of UN 
troops to restore order on July 12. For the first time, the 
SECRETARY-GENERAL invoked Article 99 of the CHARTER to 
bring to the SECURITY COUNCIL’s (SC) attention the Congo 
situation. Security Council RESOLUTIONS 4387 and 4405 
urged the withdrawal of Belgian troops and established the 
UNITED NATIONS OPERATION IN THE CONGO (ONUC) to 
promote order. The SC passed Resolution 4426 in August in 
response to Katanga’s refusal to allow ONUC troops to enter 
the province. 

The UN became more involved in the civil war after a 
constitutional crisis emerged in late 1960 and Lumumba was 
murdered. On February 15, 1961, Hammarskjöld declared 
that ONUC could act to investigate the assassination, protect 


civilians, prevent clashes between armed units, reorganize 
the ANC, and remove Belgians from Katanga. On Febru- 
ary 21, the SC authorized the use of force, if necessary, to 
prevent civil war in the Congo (Res. 4741). After abortive 
UN attempts to expel Belgian political and military advis- 
ers and mercenaries from Katanga in August-September 
1961, most Belgian troops left the Congo. In response to 
an increasingly radical and violent secessionist movement, 
the Security Council extended ONUC’s authorization to use 
force to detain and apprehend mercenaries and confiscate 
their arms (Res. 5002). In December 1961, the Katangans 
attacked the Elisabethville airport and ONUC retaliated, kill- 
ing 50 civilians. Some member states criticized ONUC’s use 
of force as beyond its mandate. After Hammarskjölds death 
in a plane crash near Ndola, Rhodesia, Acting Secretary- 
General U THANT continued to mediate peace talks between 
the Congolese government and Katanga throughout 1962. In 
response to a UN budgetary crisis in 1963, the Congo gov- 
ernment sought bilateral military aid from Belgium, Israel, 
Italy, and the UNITED STATES to counter the rebellion. On 
June 30, 1964, ONUC forces left Congo. 

From 1960 to 1964, more than 93,000 troops served in 
ONUC, with 20,000 present at any one time; the total cost 
of military operations was $402 million. The Congo mission 
raised constitutional questions about PEACEKEEPING and 
military enforcement under CHAPTERS VI and VII of the UN 
Charter and helped to define the role of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral regarding peace and security issues. 

The second period of UN involvement in the Congo 
was precipitated by the 1994 Rwandan GENOCIDE and the 
consequent exodus of one million primarily Hutu ethnic 
refugees into eastern Congo (then called Zaire). This period 
of UN activity extended into the first decade of the 21st 
century. By 1997, the refugee camps had become a staging 
ground for Hutu extremists who had committed the geno- 
cide to attack Rwanda and Uganda. Zaire’s long-time dicta- 
tor Mobutu Sese Seko was unable to control the camps and 
faced rebel movements in eastern Zaire. In a move orches- 
trated by Rwandan president Paul Kagame and supported 
by Angolan and Ugandan troops, Laurent Kabila’s Alliance 
of Democratic Forces for the Liberation of Congo (ADFL) 
overthrew President Mobutu in May 1997. In the process, 
ADFL forces attacked the refugee camps and killed more 
than 200,000 people. In April 1997, the UN COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS (CHR), with the support of the Security 
Council, established a mission headed by Roberto Garre- 
ton (Chile) to investigate alleged HUMAN RIGHTS abuses in 
the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC; formerly Zaire). 
For almost a year, UN officials were detained, threatened, 
and denied access to the sites where refugees were mas- 
sacred, On April 17, 1998, Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN 
announced the permanent withdrawal of the UN investi- 
gators because of the lack of cooperation from the Kabila 
government. 
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In August 1998, fighting broke out between the Kabila 
government and the insurgent Congolese Rally for Democ- 
racy (RCD), which was supported by Uganda and Rwanda. 
Past allies of Kabila, Rwanda and Uganda were disappointed 
that the new president had not secured the borders of east- 
ern Congo. ANGOLA, Zimbabwe, and NAMIBIA sent troops 
to aid Kabila, and Chad and Sudan sent military advisers. In 
May 1999, the RCD broke into two factions, one backed by 
Rwanda (RCD-Goma) and the other supported by Uganda 
(RCD-Kisangani). The Movement for the Liberation of the 
Congo (MLC), a rebel movement backed by Uganda, also 
became involved in the conflict. 

In April 1999, the Secretary-General appointed Mousta- 
pha Niasse of Senegal as UN SPECIAL ENVOY to assist in 
peace negotiations. In Resolution 1234 (1999), the Security 
Council supported the appointment of the special envoy, 
called for an immediate cease-fire, and condemned the 
presence of foreign state intervention in the DRC. On July 
10, 1999, in Lusaka, Zambia, the DRC, Angola, Namibia, 
Rwanda, Uganda, and Zimbabwe signed a cease-fire agree- 
ment; the MLC and both RCD factions signed the agree- 
ment in early August. The Lusaka Agreement called for an 
inter-Congolese dialogue on the country’s future, normal- 
ization of the DRC border, militia DISARMAMENT, and the 
establishment of a Joint Military Commission (JMC) of two 
representatives from each party under a neutral chairman. In 
Resolution 1258 (1999), the Security Council welcomed the 
Lusaka Agreement and authorized the deployment of 90 UN 
liaison personnel to the capitals of signatory states and the 
JMC provisional HEADQUARTERS. After a recommendation by 
the Secretary-General, the SC extended the mandate of the 
UN liaison personnel until January 15, 2000 (Res. 1973) and 
then in Resolution 1979 decided that these personnel would 
constitute the UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION MISSION IN 
THE DRC (MONUC). In February 2000, the council extended 
the mandate of MONUC until August 31, 2000, and autho- 
rized the expansion of the mission to 5,537 military person- 
nel. When deployed, the mission would work with the JMC 
to monitor the cease-fire, facilitate humanitarian assistance, 
verify the disengagement of the contending parties’ forces, 
and protect civilians (Security Council Res. 1291). 

Despite the Lusaka Agreement, fighting continued 
between the parties. After another cease-fire was signed on 
April 8, 2000, JMC officials and the leaders of the signatory 
states urged the SC to deploy the MONUC peacekeepers. 
In an April 18 report, the Secretary-General expressed his 
concerns for human rights violations, the limited progress 
on the inter-Congolese dialogue, and the uncertain environ- 
ment in which to deploy UN troops. On May 4-8, 2000, 
seven council members visited the region and met with the 
leaders of the involved parties to discuss the peace process. 
In spring 2000, fighting also erupted between Ugandan and 
Rwandan forces near Kisangani, killing more than 200 Con- 
golese and injuring 1,000. In response, the SC called for the 


immediate withdrawal of Rwandan and Ugandan forces from 
Congo (Res. 1304). 

On June 12, 2000, the Secretary-General reported that 
only 200 MONUC observers had been sent to the DRC. Plans 
to deploy additional troops were postponed indefinitely in 
July after Kabila refused to allow MONUC into some parts of 
the country. In response to Kabila’s lack of cooperation with 
the UN and the JMC, the South African Development Com- 
munity threatened SANCTIONS against the DRC on August 
15, 2000. Kabila continued to insist that peacekeepers could 
not be deployed until Rwanda and Uganda withdrew from 
the DRC. On August 18, Secretary-General Annan sent for- 
mer Nigerian ruler Abdulsalami Abubakar to the DRC to dis- 
cuss Kabila’s failure to provide for MONUC's security and his 
continued propaganda campaign against MONUC. Though 
he initially signaled his willingness to allow peacekeepers in 
all areas of the DRC, Kabila appeared to change his mind on 
August 25. 

Member states were leery of committing troops to 
MONUC, especially in light of Kabila’s animosity toward the 
UN and his refusal to participate in the inter-Congolese dia- 
logue. In order to give the Security Council and the Secre- 
tary-General time to reconsider the mission, the Council 
passed Resolution 1316 (2000), which extended the man- 
date of MONUC until October 15, 2000. As of January 2004, 
at least 2.5 million Congolese had died of disease, malnutri- 
tion, and violence in the civil war. 

When President Kabila was assassinated by a bodyguard 
in January 2001 the country faced further uncertainty. Par- 
liament chose Joseph Kabila, the slain leaders son, as tran- 
sitional president. Unsteady peace negotiations continued 
with UN encouragement until in 2003 the country signed a 
series of peace accords with Rwanda, Uganda, and two rebel 
militias. Over the next three years the UN mission worked 
assiduously to repatriate foreign fighters. Nonetheless, in 
2006 nearly 9,000 foreign combatants remained on Con- 
golese territory, raising the prospect of violence that could 
shatter the fragile peace agreements. In several incidents UN 
peacekeepers came under attack. The most serious confron- 
tations occurred around the city of Bunia in the Ituri District. 
A brutal ethnic massacre of nearly 100 men and boys in 2004 
triggered an assault by MONUC, using both infantry and 
helicopter gunships. Several of the rebel commanders were 
arrested, and one of them, Thomas Lubanga, was turned 
over to the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT, becoming the 
tribunal's first-ever defendant. 

On July 30, 2006, the Congo held the largest election 
the United Nations had ever tried to organize. With more 
than 26 million voters and some 50,000 polling stations, 
Congolese in large numbers trekked over paveless roads to 
vote while the UN deployed its largest peacekeeping force— 
17,000 troops—to ensure order, and a consortium of UN 
agencies, European aid groups, and independent institutions, 
such as the CARTER Center, worked as well to make sure that 
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voters could choose freely among the 9,700 candidates run- 
ning for 500 National Assembly seats and the 33 contestants 
competing to be president. The election was touted as the 
first democratic election in the country for over 40 years. 
President Kabila garnered the most votes, but he was short 
of a needed majority to be elected outright. A run-off took 
place on October 30, and, after weeks of counting, officials 
determined that Kabila had defeated his closest rival, Vice 
President Jean-Pierre Bemba. Still, international observers 
worried that disappointed Congolese might not accept the 
electoral verdict and that violence would resume in this war- 
weary country. Despite progress, Africa’s first war, as the 
conflict was termed, challenged the UN’s ability to promote 
peace, defend state SOVEREIGNTY, and protect human rights. 


Further Reading: Boulden, Jane. The United Nations Experi- 
ence in Congo, Somalia, and Bosnia. Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 
2001. Dayal, R. Mission for Hammarskjéld: The Congo Cri- 
sis. London: Oxford University Press, 1976. Lefever, Ernest. 
Crisis in the Congo. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1965. MONUC Web site: <www.monuc.org/home. 
aspx?langen=>. Shearer, David. “Africa’s Great War.” Survival 
41, no. 2 (1999): 89-106. 

— A. S. Patterson 


Congolese Civil War See Conco. 


consultative status 

Article 71 of the UN CHARTER allows the ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) to “make suitable arrange- 
ments for consultation with NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS (NGOs) which are concerned with matters within 
its COMPETENCE.” Under this authority, as of mid-2006, over 
2,700 NGOs had been admitted to consultative status with 
ECOSOC and an additional 400 to the same status with 
ECOSOC’s COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. 
The growth in the number and diversity of non-governmen- 
tal organizations formally affiliated with the United Nations 
reflected the growth in INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SOCIETY and 
the UN’s effort to develop ties with additional entities beyond 
the NATION-STATES that make up its MEMBERSHIP. 

Three categories of consultative status exist: General, 
Special, and Roster. These classifications were established in 
1996 by the adoption of ECOSOC Resolution 31. The RESO- 
LUTION considerably expanded the privileges that NGOs tra- 
ditionally had maintained under the original system created 
shortly after the United Nations was founded. According to 
the resolution, organizations in the General Category must 
“be concerned with most of the activities of the ECOSOC and 
its subsidiary bodies.” They receive the provisional agenda of 
the council and of its commissions and may propose items 
to be added. They may designate representatives who sit as 


observers at council meetings and may submit written state- 
ments to both the council and subsidiary bodies. Reflecting a 
democratization of UN procedures, non-governmental orga- 
nizations accredited in the General Category may address the 
Council on subjects of interest. “Special” NGOs, while unable 
to address ECOSOC, may speak at commission meetings and 
may circulate written materials. NGOs may be placed in this 
category if they have a COMPETENCE or are concerned with 
“only a few of the fields of activity covered by the ECOSOC.” 
NGOs with a very narrow or technical focus are placed on the 
“Roster,” and have limited rights. But they are invited, along 
with General and Special NGOs, to send delegates to UN con- 
ferences and to appoint representatives to UN bodies. 

While Article 71 links non-governmental organizations 
only to the Economic and Social Council, the United Nations 
has encouraged an expansion in NGO participation with 
all UN agencies. At WORLD CONFERENCES, they are urged 
to hold companion forums. They are also included in the 
implementation work of program agencies, such as the JOINT 
UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMME ON HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS). 
Those NGOs with an information distribution capability are 
also associated with the UN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFOR- 
MATION. Most SPECIALIZED AGENCIES have followed the pat- 
tern established by ECOSOC and have created consultative 
status for relevant private groups. Among the agencies to 
have done so are the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION, the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND 
DEVELOPMENT, the WORLD INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 
ORGANIZATION, the INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
UNION, the WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION, the FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, and the INTERNATIONAL MAR- 
ITIME ORGANIZATION. 

In 1999 UN SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN launched 

an initiative to bring private enterprises into a special rela- 
tionship with the United Nations through the GLOBAL 
COMPACT. Corporations could commit to 10 principles 
established in important UN CONVENTIONS, and in so doing 
be given recognition and involvement in the work of the 
world body. Annan established a special bureau in his office 
for this liaison relationship, and a 17-member advisory board. 
Six sponsoring organizations supported the work of the new 
office: the UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME, the 
UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME, the ILO, the 
UN OFFICE ON DRUGS AND CRIME, the UNITED NATIONS 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION, and the UNITED 
NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. 
See also BEYING+5, CARDOSO REPORT, COMMITTEE ON 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS, INDIGENOUS PEOPLES, 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SOCIETY, THEMATIC DIPLOMACY, 
UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION. 





Further Reading: Weiss, Thomas, and Leon Gordenker, 
eds. NGOs, the UN, and Global Governance. Boulder, Colo.: 
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Lynne Rienner, 1996. Willetts, Peter, ed. The Conscience of 
the World: The Influence of Non-governmental Organizations 
in the UN System. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1996. NGOs and ECOSOC Web site: <www.un.org/esa/ 
coordination/ngo/>. 


Contact Group for Namibia See Namusia. 


convention 

In the language of international affairs, convention is a term 
for an international agreement, bilateral or multilateral. Con- 
ventions may be open or closed for other states that have not 
participated in their preparation. There are several examples 
of conventions negotiated under the auspices of some entity 
in the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, such as the CONVENTION 
ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST WOMEN, the Convention on the LAW OF THE SEA, 
and the CONVENTION AGAINST TORTURE. 


Convention Against Torture and Other 
Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment 


or Punishment 

The UN Convention against Torture, which was adopted and 
opened for signature, ratification, or ACCESSION by the GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY on December 10, 1984, codified the pro- 
cess of combating the practice of torture. The CONVENTION 
entered into force on June 26, 1987, after the 20th instru- 
ment of ratification was deposited with the SECRETARIAT 
in accordance with Article 27(1) of the convention. As of 
2006, 141 nations had ratified the convention, 10 others had 
signed but not yet ratified it. The convention defined torture 
as “the deliberate infliction of severe physical or mental pain 
or suffering by public officials in order to intimidate, punish 
or obtain a confession or information from the victim.” It 
required member states to take effective legal and other mea- 
sures to prevent the practice. 

To monitor compliance and implementation of the con- 
vention, the Committee on Torture was established. The 
committee met for the first time in April 1988 in Geneva and 
subsequently carried out intensive activities. The committee 
consists of 10 experts of high moral standing and recognized 
COMPETENCE in the field of HUMAN RIGHTS, who are elected 
by secret ballot by the state parties. The convention sets out 
a number of obligations designed to strengthen the sphere of 
protection of human rights and fundamental freedoms, while 
conferring upon the Committee on Torture broad powers of 
examination and investigation. The committee may invite 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, United Nations bodies concerned, 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGA- 
NIZATIONS in CONSULTATIVE STATUS with the ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL to submit information, documentation, and 


written statements, as appropriate, relevant to the committee's 
activities. It submits an annual report on its activities to the 
state parties and to the UN General Assembly. 

The work of the committee has been debilitated by the 
refusal of many parties to ratify the convention in full. By 
2006 most ratifying states had done so only with reserva- 
tions as provided under Article 22 or 28. 

See also INTERNATIONAL DAY IN SUPPORT OF VICTIMS OF 
TORTURE, WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS. 


Further Reading: Burgers, Herman, and Hans Danelius. 
United Nations Convention against Torture: A Handbook on 
the Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman, or 
Degrading Treatment or Punishment. The Hague: Kluwer Aca- 
demic Publishers, 1988. Convention on Torture Web site: 
<www.ohchr.org/english/law/cat.htm>. 


Convention on Biological Diversity (CBD) See 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT (UNCED). 


Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and 


Flora (CITES) 

On March 3, 1973, 80 nations meeting in Washington, D.C., 
agreed on the text of the Convention on International Trade 
in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora. The CON- 
VENTION, drafted 10 years earlier at a meeting of the World 
Conservation Union, entered into force on July 1, 1975. As of 
2006 CITES counted 169 parties (although not all had fully 
ratified) and accorded protection to more than 30,000 spe- 
cies. The convention is an international agreement intended 
to assure the survival of specimens of wild animals and 
plants that constitute a growing part of international trade. 
That trade, estimated to be in the billions of dollars annu- 
ally, ranges widely from live plants and animals to a variety 
of wildlife by-products such as food, leather goods, musical 
instruments, curios, medicine, and more. CITES underscores 
a concern with resisting habitat loss and protecting species 
from extinction. Since it came into force in 1975 no species 
listed under its provisions has become extinct as the result of 
trade practices. 

CITES is administered by its own SECRETARIAT, which 
acts in an advisory role, is the repository for reports dealing 
with issues covered by the convention, distributes informa- 
tion relevant to the parties to the convention, and arranges 
meetings of the Conference of the Parties and the permanent 
committees of the conference. The Conference of the Par- 
ties, made up of all member states to the convention, meets 
every two or three years for about two weeks to review the 
implementation of the convention. These meetings are also 
attended by observers and by representatives of relevant UN 
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agencies, who can participate in the meetings at the discre- 
tion of the member parties. The conference has established 
four permanent committees: a Standing Committee, an Ani- 
mals Committee, a Plant Committee, and a Nomenclature 
Committee. The Standing Committee comprises VOTING rep- 
resentatives from member countries apportioned according 
to geographic region (Africa, Asia, Europe, North America, 
Central and South America and the Caribbean, and Ocea- 
nia), with the number of committee members determined 
according to the number of participating parties in each 
region. The Standing Committee elects its chairperson and 
vice chair, meets once a year, provides policy guidance to the 
secretariat, oversees the secretariat’s BUDGET, drafts RESOLU- 
TIONS, and coordinates the efforts of the other committees 
and working groups. The Animals and Plants committees, 
composed of experts from the six geographic regions who 
are elected at meetings of the conference, provide knowledge 
and technical assistance regarding species. The Nomencla- 
ture Committee, made up of volunteers appointed by the 
conference, works to standardize the classification and stan- 
dard naming of species and regularly reviews the conven- 
tion’s appendices to maintain correct use of zoological and 
botanical designations. 
See also UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME. 


Further Reading: Rosser, Alison, Mandy Haywood, and 
Donna Harris. CITES: A Conservation Tool. Cambridge: IUCN 
Species Survival Commission, 2001. CITES Web site: <www. 
cites.org>. 


Convention on the Conservation of Migratory 
Species of Wild Animals (CMS) 
Known as the Bonn Convention, or by its shortened title of 
Convention on Migratory Species, the Convention on the 
Conservation of Migratory Species of Wild Animals entered 
into force on November 1, 1983. As of 2006 MEMBERSHIP 
was 98 NATION-STATES from Africa, Central and South Amer- 
ica, Asia, Europe, and Oceania. Three of the largest nations 
in the world—the RUSSIAN FEDERATION, CHINA, and the 
UNITED STATES—were, as of 2006, “non-parties in partici- 
pation.” That is, they had not ratified the CONVENTION but 
were abiding by its provisions. Members of CMS aspire to 
conserve migratory species and their sensitive habitats. CMS 
is guided by a list of endangered migratory species listed 
in the convention’s Appendix I (51 in 2006, down from 85 
in 2001). It seeks to achieve international agreements to 
promote conservation and reasonable management practices 
for the protection of migratory species listed in Appendix II 
and it encourages cooperation in research and dissemination 
of information on endangered species and protections for 
migratory wildlife. 

A number of agreements have been composed under the 
auspices of CMS. They intend to conserve specific species, 


including bats in Europe, cetaceans in the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas, small cetaceans in the Baltic and North Seas, 
seals in the Wadden Sea, migratory waterbirds in Africa and 
Eurasia, the Siberian crane, the slender-billed curlew, and 
marine turtles. 

Administrative support for the convention comes from 
a SECRETARIAT authorized by the UNITED NATIONS ENVI- 
RONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP). The Conference of the Par- 
ties, which holds periodic meetings, is the decision-making 
body for CMS. Between regular meetings of the conference 
a Standing Committee administers CMS’s affairs. Member 
states appoint experts to a Scientific Council that provides 
technical and scientific advice to CMS bodies. 


Further Reading: CMS Web site: <www.cms.int/>. 


Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination against Women (CEDAW) 
During the UNITED NATIONS DECADE FOR WOMEN (1976 to 
1985), the United Nations recognized WOMEN as important 
players in society. To endorse that view, the members of 
the HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION promoted a broad CON- 
VENTION on the rights of women. In 1979 the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY passed the United Nations Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women. 
The convention extended the earlier 1952 CONVENTION ON 
THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN by prohibiting any dis- 
tinction, exclusion, or restriction made or the basis of sex 
that impeded HUMAN RIGHTS and fundamental freedoms for 
women. 

The process of ratification and implementation is moni- 
tored by the Committee on the Elimination of Discrimina- 
tion Against Women (also known as CEDAW), which holds 
regular meetings to review reports from member states. U.S. 
president BILL CLINTON’s administration supported CEDAW, 
but the U.S. Senate failed to ratify the convention. Supporters 
claimed that the convention would help protect women from 
many abuses, such as domestic violence, political oppres- 
sion, and being sold into sexual slavery. Critics of the con- 
vention argued that it forced societies to adapt to UN notions 
of gender roles. Women’s groups in the UNITED STATES such 
as NOW (National Organization of Women) favored the 
convention and pressed Congress to ratify it, but the United 
States remained the only developed country not to have rati- 
fied by 2006, by which time 183 countries had ratified or 
acceded to the convention. 

In the fall of 1999, an additional Optional PROTO- 
COL was added to the convention. The Optional Protocol 
acknowledged the right to submit petitions to the United 
Nations and provided for individual complaint procedures. 
States that recognized the Optional Protocol accepted the 
COMPETENCE of the CEDAW Committee to consider peti- 
tions from individual women or groups of women who 
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had exhausted all other national channels. The committee 
could conduct inquiries into grave or systematic violations 
of the convention. The Protocol, which was opened for sig- 
nature and ratification, had an “opt-out clause,” allowing 
states upon ratification or ACCESSION to declare that they 
did not accept the INQUIRY procedure. As of summer 2006, 
the Optional Protocol had been signed by 78 states. The 
Optional Protocol officially entered into force on December 
22, 2000. 

See also COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN, MIL- 
LENNIUM SUMMIT. 


Further Reading: Byrnes, Andrew. “The Other Human 
Rights Body: The Work of the Committee on the Elimi- 
nation of Discrimination Against Women.” Yale Journal of 
International Law, no. 14 (Winter 1989): 1-67. Cooper, Mary 
H. “Women and Human Rights.” Congressional Quarterly 9, 
no. 16 (April 30, 1999): 353. UN Women Watch Web site: 
<www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/cedaw/>. 

— K. J. Vogel 


Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 


Racial Discrimination See HUMAN RIGHTS, WORLD 
CONFERENCES TO COMBAT RACISM AND RACIAL DISCRIMI- 
NATION. 


Convention on the Political Rights of Women 
In July of 1954, the Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women entered into force. Considered at the time as a 
landmark effort in the push for political equality, the CON- 
VENTION called for member states to allow WOMEN to vote 
and to hold public office on equal terms with men and with- 
out any discrimination. The convention, however, did not 
deal with broader concerns of discrimination, such as denial 
of equal pay for equal work or issues of violence against 
women. Negotiated in 1952, the convention did not pro- 
vide any guidelines for enforcement and did not recognize 
the role of women in DEVELOPMENT, POPULATION policy, or 
food issues. 

During the UNITED NATIONS DECADE FOR WOMEN (1976 
to 1985), awareness of the key role of women in society 
grew, and UN participants, particularly those serving on the 
HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION, urged establishing a broader 
convention to deal with gender discrimination. In 1979, the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY passed the UN CONVENTION ON THE 
ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
WOMEN (CEDAW). This convention, generally character- 
ized as an international bill of rights for women, prohibited 
any distinction, exclusion, or restriction made on the basis 
of sex that impeded HUMAN RIGHTS and fundamental free- 
doms for women. 

See also COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. 


Further Reading: Cooper, Mary H. “Women and Human 
Rights.” Congressional Quarterly 9, no. 16 (April 30, 1999): 
353. UN Women/Watch Web site: <www.un.org/womenwatch/ 
daw/cedaw>. UN High Commissioner for Human Rights Web 
site: <www.unhchr.ch/html/menu3/b/22.htm>. 

— K. J. Vogel 


Convention on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide (UNCG) 

The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY unanimously adopted the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide on December 9, 1948, opening it for signature, 
ratification, or ACCESSION. The CONVENTION entered into 
force on January 12, 1951, in accordance with Article 13. As 
of summer 2006, there were 41 signatories and 138 parties 
to the convention. 

The term “genocide” derives from the combination of 
the Greek word for group or tribe—“genos”—and the Latin 
for killing—“cide.” It was first used in 1944, when the jurist 
Raphael Lemkin published Axis Rule in Occupied Europe, in 
which he detailed the extermination policies pursued by the 
Third Reich and its allies. He called for the international 
prohibition of the “practice of extermination of nations and 
ethnic groups.” Lemkin was instrumental in lobbying UN 
officials and representatives to secure the passage of a RESO- 
LUTION by the General Assembly affirming that “genocide 
is a crime under INTERNATIONAL LAW which the civilized 
world condemns, and for the commission of which principals 
and accomplices are punishable.” The matter was referred 
for consideration to the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, 
its deliberations culminating with the signing of the 1948 
United Nations Convention on Genocide (UNCG). 

The convention's definition of genocide as acts commit- 
ted with intent to destroy—in whole or in part—a national, 
ethnic, racial, or religious group was intended in large part 
to prevent the systematic destruction of specific peoples, 
particularly as was the case with Jews and other groups in 
the Holocaust. As such, many experts, legal and academic, 
considered the criteria for genocide deficient in that the cri- 
teria were too narrow. For instance, it excluded the physical 
destruction of certain subgroups that regularly have been the 
victims of extensive killing programs. But vagueness of defi- 
nition was to be expected in any legal instrument that was 
the outcome of negotiations among parties holding conflict- 
ing views as to the proper scope of the definition. 

Because the Holocaust was so central to the concep- 
tion of the UNCG, its application to other situations after 
1948 was problematic. Situations such as the massacre of 
Armenians by the Turks during World War I, the destruc- 
tion of the intelligentsia and others by the Khmer Rouge in 
CAMBODIA from 1975 to 1978, and the Ukrainian famine 
of the 1930s share some elements with the Nazi genocidal 
program. However, there were also important differences 
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that raised questions about the applicability of the crite- 
ria specified by Article II of the UNCG. The slaughter of 
800,000 Tutsis during the 1994 RWANDA CRISIS renewed 
interest in a broad definition of genocide. In the FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA, as well, the international community sought 
the arrest and punishment of Serbian, Croatian, and Bos- 
nian leaders for genocidal crimes. Most important among 
those detained was SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC, former president 
of Yugoslavia, who was arrested and turned over to the 
INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR YUGOSLAVIA in 
the summer of 2001. 

See also DARFUR, HUMAN RIGHTS, INTERNATIONAL COV- 
ENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS, INTERNATIONAL 
CRIMINAL COURT. 


Further Reading: Kuper, Leo. Genocide: Its Political Use 
in the Twentieth Century. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1981. LeBor, Adam. “Complicity With Evil”: The United 
Nations in the Age of Modern Genocide. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 2006. Minow, Martha. Between Ven- 
geance and Forgiveness: Facing History after Genocide and 
Mass Violence. Boston: Beacon Press, 1998. Power, Samantha. 
“A Problem from Hell”: America and the Age of Genocide. New 
York: Basic Books, 2002. Office of the High Commissioner 
for Human Rights. Basic Human Rights Instruments. Geneva: 
United Nations, 1998. United Nations Manual on Human 
Rights Reporting under Six Major International Human Rights 
Instruments. Geneva: United Nations, 1997. United Nations 
Department of Public Information. Report of the Independent 
Inquiry into the Actions of the United Nations during the 1994 
Genocide in Rwanda. New York: United Nations Department 
of Public Information, 1999. 

— I. Kebreau 


Convention on the Prohibition of the Devel- 
opment, Production, and Stockpiling of Bacte- 
riological (Biological) and Toxin Weapons and 
on their Destruction See BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS. 


Convention on the Prohibition of the Devel- 
opment, Production, Stockpiling and Use of 
Chemical Weapons (CWC) See CHEMICAL WEAPONS. 


Convention on the Prohibition of the Use, 
Stockpiling, Production and Transfer of 
Anti-Personnel Mines and Their Destruction 

The Convention on the Prohibition of the Use, Stockpiling, 
Production and Transfer of Anti-Personnel Mines and Their 
Destruction is also known as the Ottawa Convention or the 
Landmines Treaty. The CONVENTION was opened for signa- 


ture in Ottawa, Canada, on December 3, 1997. Under Article 
15, the TREATY remained open for signature until its entry 
into force, which was March 1, 1999. After that date states 
could no longer sign it; rather, they could join the conven- 
tion without signature through a one-step procedure known 
as ACCESSION. As of summer 2006, 154 states had signed or 
acceded to the convention, and 111 of those had ratified the 
agreement. Among the states notably absent from the list of 
signatories were CHINA, the UNITED STATES, INDIA, and the 
RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 

The 1997 convention prohibited in all circumstances 
any use of anti-personnel LAND MINES. It also required the 
destruction of stockpiles within four years of the treaty’s 
entry into force, and that mines already in the ground be 
destroyed within 10 years. 

In October 1996, Canada’s foreign minister Lloyd Axwor- 
thy initiated the Ottawa Process. This process consisted of con- 
ferences in Vienna, Brussels, and Oslo involving like-minded 
international actors determined to ban land mines. The Ottawa 
Treaty was drafted in Oslo and the process returned to Canada 
in December 1997 for the signing ceremony. 

A coalition of state and non-state actors championed the 
Ottawa Process/Treaty, with Canada and Belgium leading 
the effort to establish a land mine ban. NON-GOVERNMEN- 
TAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) such as the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross (ICRC), Medecins sans Frontihres 
(MSF), and the International Campaign to Ban Landmines 
(ICBL) also advocated on behalf of the process/treaty. This 
last group was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for its work. 

The UN’s role in the Ottawa Treaty was contradictory, 
yet notable. The UN had been involved in the movement 
to ban land mines since the 1970s. In 1980, it negotiated 
the Convention on Certain Conventional Weapons (CCW). 
The General Assembly, however, had established the UN’s 
CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT (CD) in 1978 as the only 
global arms control negotiating forum. Frustration with the 
slow peace of the CD led several states to pursue negotia- 
tions on the Ottawa Treaty outside of the UN STRUCTURE. 
Paradoxically, the United Nations then circumvented its 
own negotiating forum by joining the Ottawa Treaty pro- 
cess. The UN acted as a policy partner with the NGOs. One 
example of such cooperation was the Survey Action Cen- 
ter. This represented the combined efforts of the UN Mine 
Action Service and NGOs such as Landmine Survivors 
Network and Norwegian Peoples’ Aid. The Survey Action 
Center monitored standards and facilitated the interna- 
tional coordination of resources and expert personnel for 
the completion of the Global Landmine Survey in the most 
mine-affected countries. 

See also UNITED NATIONS OFFICE OF PROJECT SERVICES, 
WEAPONS. 


Further Reading: Short, N. “The Role of NGOs in the 
Ottawa Process to Ban Landmines.” International Negotiation 
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4, no. 3 (1999): 481-500. Sundararaman, S. “The Landmines 
Question: An Overview of the Ottawa Process.” Strategic 
Analysis 22, no. 1 (April 1998): 17-33. Thakur, R, and W. 
Maley. “The Ottawa Convention on Landmines: A Landmark 
Humanitarian Treaty in Arms Control?” Global Governance: 
A Review of Multilateralism and International Organizations. 5, 
no. 3 July-September 1999): 273-302. International Cam- 
paign to Ban Landmines Web site: <www.icbl.org>. 

— S. E McMahon 


Convention Relating to the Status of 


Refugees (Refugee Convention) 

The basis for the right of return for refugees under INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW is found in the Convention Relating to the Status 
of Refugees (1951) and its PROTOCOL of 1967. The CONVEN- 
TION, adopted by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY on December 14, 
1950, was subsequently adopted by the UN Conference of 
Plenipotentiaries on the Status of Refugees and Stateless Per- 
sons at a meeting in Geneva in July 1951. The convention 
entered into force on April 22, 1954, and by 2006 there were 
145 state parties to either or both the convention and the 
protocol. 

According to international refugee law and interna- 
tional HUMAN RIGHTS law, the right of return is fandamental, 
although instruments of law usually emphasize voluntary 
repatriation. The issue of refugee repatriation grew out of 
the large displacement of persons during World War II. The 
concern continued to face the international community as 
the 20th century proceeded. The Refugee convention uses 
the concept of “country” rather than “nation” or “state” as 
the locale for return, since the former is more inclusive and 
considers ties and associations that an individual may have 
with a territory. Thus the convention recognizes the right of 
a stateless person to return to a country of “former habitual 
residence,” suggesting that nationality is not necessarily an 
unquestionable standard to verify the right of repatriation. 
Refugee law, according to the convention as well as other 
international instruments, does not clearly obligate a state to 
bestow nationality, so, a returnee could be considered a resi- 
dent and not a citizen. International protection ceases once 
a refugee has “re-availed himself of the protection of the 
country of his nationality,” has “voluntarily re-acquired it,” 
or when the circumstances that caused the refugee status in 
the first place no longer exist. Also a key provision of refugee 
law is the principle of “non-refoulment,” which prohibits the 
forceful expulsion or forceful return of persons to a country 
where they would have reason to fear persecution. 

See also UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES, UN 
RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES IN 
THE NEAR EAST, WORLD REFUGEE DAY. 


Further Reading: Nicholson, Frances, and Patrick Twomey, 
eds. Refugee Rights and Realities: Evolving International Con- 


cepts and Regimes. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1999. United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
Collection of International Instruments and Other Legal Texts 
Concerning Refugees and Displaced Persons. Geneva: United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 1995. 
. State of the Worlds Refugees. New York: United Nations, 
issued every two years. 





Convention to Combat DesertiX cation (CCD 
and UNCCD) 

In June 1992, the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED or the Earth 
Summit) recommended the establishment of an Inter- 
governmental Negotiating Committee on Desertification 
(INCD), which drafted the Convention to Combat Deserti- 
fication in Those Countries Experiencing Serious Drought 
and/or Desertification, Particularly in Africa. The committee 
approved the CONVENTION on June 17, 1994. It was opened 
for signature in Paris on October 14-15, 1994, and entered 
into force on December 26, 1996, 90 days after the 50th 
country had ratified it (there were 178 parties to the conven- 
tion by 2006). In the meantime, many of the convention’s 
provisions were carried out voluntarily on the basis of a 
Committee RESOLUTION calling for urgent action in Africa. 

The convention offered new hope in the struggle against 
DESERTIFICATION. It was to be implemented through action 
programs addressing the underlying causes of desertification 
and drought and identifying measures to prevent and reverse 
these causes on the national level. Regional and subregional 
programs were also supposed to complement national pro- 
grams, particularly where transboundary resources such 
as lakes and rivers were involved. Action programs were 
detailed in the four regional implementation annexes to the 
convention: Africa, Asia, LATIN AMERICA and the Caribbean, 
and the Northern Mediterranean. 

The convention established a number of institutions and 
procedures for guiding international action. The Conference 
of the Parties (COP) oversees the implementation of the 
convention. The COP held its first session in October 1997 
in Rome and meets once a year. While only national govern- 
ments that ratify the convention are members of the COP, 
other bodies and organizations also participate. The conven- 
tion made special provision for national and international 
agencies and qualified NGOs (NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGA- 
NIZATIONS) to attend the COP’s meetings and to contribute 
to its work. One of the COP’s main functions is to review 
reports submitted by the member states detailing how they 
are carrying out their commitments. The COP makes rec- 
ommendations on the basis of these reports. It also has the 
power to make AMENDMENTS to the convention or to launch 
negotiations for new annexes, such as additional regional 
implementation annexes. In this way, the COP guides the 
convention as global circumstances and national needs 
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change. To assist the COP, the convention provided for sev- 
eral other supporting bodies and allowed the COP to estab- 
lish additional ones if necessary. 

The COP is supported by a SECRETARIAT. Like other 
convention secretariats, the CCD secretariat arranges COP 
meetings, prepares documents, provides coordination with 
other relevant bodies, compiles and transmits information, 
and facilitates consultations. Affected developing countries 
are also able to rely on the secretariat for information or 
advice on, for example, organizing their national consulta- 
tion process. 

The Committee on Science and Technology advises the 
COP on scientific and technological matters. It identifies 
priorities for research and recommends ways of strengthen- 
ing cooperation among researchers. It also advises on such 
issues as joint research programs for new technologies. The 
COP may set up ad hoc panels to assist with specialized 
issues. The panels draw their members from a roster of gov- 
ernment-nominated experts. 

A Global Mechanism helps the COP promote funding for 
convention-related activities and programs. This MECHANISM 
does not raise or administer funds. Instead, it encourages 
and assists donors, recipients, development banks, non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, and others to mobilize funds and to 
channel them to where they are most needed. It seeks to pro- 
mote greater coordination among existing sources of funding 
and greater efficiency and effectiveness in the use of funds. 

The convention radically departed from the traditional 
approaches to desertification in its strong emphasis on a 
“bottom-up” approach with strong local participation in 
decision making. Traditionally, local communities have been 
relatively passive participants in development projects. The 
convention put them on an equal footing with other actors 
in the development process. Communities and their leaders, 
as well as non-governmental organizations, experts, and gov- 
ernment officials, work closely together to formulate action 
programs. 

NGOs have not only played a prominent role in the con- 
vention process, but they continue to raise public aware- 
ness of the convention and to lobby parliamentarians for 
its speedy ratification. For their part, international and 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS provide crucial information, 
expertise, contacts, and research and managerial capabilities 
in the fight against desertification. 

See also ENVIRONMENT, WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: Scherl, Lea M. Relationships and Partner- 
ships among Governments, NGOs, CBOs and Indigenous Groups 
in the Context of the Convention to Combat Desertification and 
Drought. Nairobi, Kenya: Environment Liaison Centre Inter- 
national, 1996. Convention to Combat Desertification Web 
site: <www.unccd.int/convention/menu.php>. 

— I. Kebreau 


covenant 

A covenant is a voluntary agreement entered into by two or 
more parties to do or refrain from some action or actions. In 
law, a covenant is a contract or a promise—rather like a sacred 
promise—of legal weight. In the Bible, and in theology more 
generally, a covenant is a contract or engagement between God 
and human beings. For example, the “covenant” between God 
and Israel is fundamental to Jewish religious tradition, and the 
original 17th-century Puritan settlers in America “covenanted” 
together to create their civil and religious societies. Thus cov- 
enant takes on a more metaphysical and spiritual meaning than 
CHARTER or TREATY, which are more clearly secular documents. 
The LEAGUE OF NATIONS originated in a covenant, the United 
Nations in a charter. The League Covenant was a traditional 
agreement among governments, called in the Covenant “The 
High Contracting Parties.” The preamble of the UN Charter 
begins, “We the peoples of the United Nations.” 

See also PACT, and for examples of covenants BRICKER 
AMENDMENT, INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND 
POLITICAL RIGHTS, INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON ECO- 
NOMIC, SOCIAL, AND CULTURAL RIGHTS. 


Credentials Committee of the 


General Assembly 
The Credentials Committee is one of two PROCEDURAL COM- 
MITTEES of the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA). Its nine mem- 
bers are appointed at the beginning of the Assembly’s annual 
session on the recommendation of the GA president. The 
committee has the responsibility of recommending to the 
Assembly the seating of delegations and representatives. A 
routine task normally, the acceptance or rejection of a national 
delegation’s credentials has been used to exclude or seat a 
controversial government. While the UN CHARTER allows for 
the SUSPENSION OR EXPULSION of a member, the UN MEMBER- 
SHIP has been unwilling to take either drastic action. Instead, 
on occasion it has informally “suspended” the participation of 
states that it believes have violated UN principles by challeng- 
ing the credentials of the representatives sent to New York. 
This was done to the South African delegation in 1974 and 
the Israeli delegation in 1982, effectively excluding them from 
participation in GA debate and VOTING. At the close of the 
century, the Credentials Committee also effectively had denied 
recognition to the Taliban government of AFGHANISTAN by 
continuing to seat the previous interim Afghan government's 
representatives. Following the defeat of the Taliban in 2001, 
the Kabul government of Hamed Karzai was returned to the 
UN as the official representative of the country. 

See also COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Cuba 


Cuba joined the United Nations as one of the body’s origi- 
nal members on October 24, 1945. Its representatives were 
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active in the first decade of the UN’s development and opera- 
tions. It supported failed efforts to limit the authority of the 
PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL and sup- 
ported attempts to gain guaranteed regional representation 
within the SECURITY COUNCIL for the Latin American states. 

Cuba gained notoriety for the loyalty that it offered to 
the UNITED STATES during the early COLD WAR. Its positions 
were especially anticommunist. For example, during cease- 
fire negotiations at the end of the KOREAN WAR, Cuba was 
one of only two delegations to vote against the participation 
of Mao Zedong’s People’s Republic of CHINA. Its cold war 
allegiance to the United States within the United Nations 
was an extension of the Batista dictatorship’s foreign policy. 
When the Cuban Revolution forced Fulgencio Batista from 
power in 1959, Cuba transformed itself into an antagonist of 
the United States. 

The transformation began with Fidel Castro’s speech 
before a SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY in Sep- 
tember 1960. Attacking American imperialism and asserting 
Cuban independence, the leader’s speech accelerated the dete- 
rioration of Cuban-American relations. As the years passed, 
the United Nations became a forum for the new rivalry. 

The abortive April 1961 Bay of Pigs invasion of the island 
became the first serious crisis between the American gov- 
ernment and Cuba after its revolutionary shift. The United 
States, having sponsored the invasion, faced condemnation 
within the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Washington’s representatives, 
who argued that the ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 
(OAS), as a recognized regional authority, held JURISDICTION 
over the matter, headed off all challenges with the threat of 
a VETO in the Security Council. A RESOLUTION did pass the 
Assembly, but its language merely urged all states to seek 
peaceful settlement of their differences. 

In 1962, the United States imposed an economic embargo 
that blocked all U.S. trade with Cuba, and pressured its allies 
in LATIN AMERICA and Europe to follow suit. The Cuban 
government initially sought UN condemnation of the Ameri- 
can action, but was unsuccessful. Thirty years later, the Gen- 
eral Assembly did approve a resolution that called for the 
end of the embargo that, nonetheless, still remained in force 
in 2006. 

Cuban-American relations at the United Nations wors- 
ened again during the missile crisis in October 1962. The 
crisis arose when U.S. intelligence discovered Soviet missile 
sites on the island. Cuba first inserted itself into the center 
of this superpower confrontation when Fidel Castro wrote 
to SECRETARY-GENERAL U THANT asserting Cuba’s ability, 
willingness, and right to defend its territory from American 
AGGRESSION, referencing the downing of a U-2 spy plane 
over the island on October 27th. As tension mounted, how- 
ever, Soviet and American representatives worked directly to 
defuse the crisis without any Cuban involvement. 

In the years that followed, Cuba used the United Nations 
as a venue for two projects. First, through its representa- 


tives’ votes, it demonstrated its support for the Soviet Union, 
which became the revolutionary regime’s financial and mili- 
tary prop for two decades. Second, upon gaining member- 
ship in the GROUP OF 77 in 1971, it worked to forge alliances 
with its members, and more generally with the nations of the 
NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT, particularly in the UN CONFER- 
ENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD). 

Pursuing these two strands in its UN policy often proved 
counterproductive. Cuban support within the United Nations 
for the Soviet Union’s invasions of Czechoslovakia in 1968 
and of AFGHANISTAN in 1979 went against the sentiments 
of the majority of nonaligned states and reinforced efforts 
made by the United States and its allies to depict Cuba as 
a mere Soviet satellite. Also within the United Nations the 
Cuban delegation offered support for most NATIONAL LIB- 
ERATION movements, including those involving Vietnam, the 
African National Congress in South Africa, and the indepen- 
dence movement in Puerto Rico. Cuba's military assistance 
for resistance and liberation movements in Africa and the 
Americas strained its relations with other nations within the 
United Nations. 

During the last two decades of the 20th century Cuba 
found its policies challenged in the United Nations by signif- 
icant numbers of former supporters. In 1980, facing threats 
from the Bahamas and other English-speaking Caribbean 
nations, it apologized for its sinking of a Bahamian coast 
guard vessel in order to head off a Security Council resolu- 
tion that would have sanctioned its actions. The UN COM- 
MISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS (CHR), under pressure from the 
United States, annually challenged Cuba for its treatment of 
political dissidents. In 1988, the CHR accepted an invitation 
from the Cuban government to investigate HUMAN RIGHTS 
conditions there. Cuban military involvement in ANGOLA 
complicated UN efforts to end that country’s civil war. 
Security Council resolutions had sanctioned South Africa 
for its intervention in Angola. In 1984, the Cuban govern- 
ment agreed to withdraw its troops and civilian advisers 
once South Africa accepted the UN mandate. A UN settle- 
ment moved Angola toward peace after 1988. UN monitors 
reported the final withdrawal of all Cuban forces in 1991. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union and the curtailment 
of its economic and military assistance led Cuba to adopt 
a more pragmatic approach within the United Nations. It 
obtained, despite U.S. opposition, financial and program- 
matic support from the UN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
(UNDP), the UN EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO), and the UN CHILDREN’S FUND 
(UNICEF). It also scaled back its public and private support 
for radical and revolutionary groups in the Americas and in 
Africa. However, the United Nations remained a forum for 
the continuing conflict between the United States and Cuba. 
The General Assembly endorsed the Cuban position in 1992 
and again in 1997 with resolutions that condemned the U.S. 
trade embargo. In reaction, Washington continued to bring 
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pressure against the Castro regime in the world body. Castro 
returned to the United Nations in 1995 to offer an address 
during the body’s 50th anniversary. In 1996, U.S. efforts led 
to a UN investigation of the downing of a civilian aircraft 
flown from Miami over international waters. In 1999 Pope 
John Paul II visited a welcoming Cuba where he publicly 
urged the Castro regime to consent to genuine religious lib- 
erty and other freedoms. Castro attended the UN’s MILLEN- 
NIUM SUMMIT in 2000 and, some years later, in July 2006, 
the rare-traveled Cuban president was a guest at a meeting 
in Argentina of South America’s customs union MERCO- 
SUR (Mercado Común del Sur) where his presence attracted 
considerable media attention. One month later, as he was 
turning 80, Castro underwent major surgery, during which 
he turned authority over to his brother Raul Castro. In Feb- 
ruary 2008 Castro announced his official retirement and his 
brother, Raul, was chosen to succeed him. 

See also APPEAL TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL; CARTER, 
JIMMY; CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS; DEVELOPING COUNTRIES; KEN- 
NEDY, JOHN FE; KHRUSHCHEV, NIKITA; NAMIBIA; NUCLEAR 
NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY; © NUCLEAR-WEAPONS-FREE 
ZONES; TREATY OF TLATLELOCO; UNITED NATIONS ANGOLA 
VERIFICATION MISSION; UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
678; WORLD SUMMIT ON THE INFORMATION SOCIETY. 


Further Reading: Dominguez, Jorge I. To Make a World Safe 
for Revolution: Cubas Foreign Policy. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1989. Erisman, H. Michael. Cubas 
Foreign Relations in a Post-Soviet World. Gainesville: Univer- 
sity of Florida Press, 2000. Sadri, Houman A. Revolutionary 
States, Leaders, and Foreign Relations: A Comparative Study of 
China, Cuba, and Iran. Westport, Conn.: Praeger Publishers, 
1977. 

— D. K. Lewis 


Cuban missile crisis 
On October 15, 1962, American reconnaissance planes flying 
over CUBA discovered Soviet missile sites under construc- 
tion. The U.S. administration of President JOHN E KENNEDY 
decided to force the removal of these sites. What ensued 
were 13 days in which the world stood on the brink of 
nuclear war. President Kennedy estimated that the chances 
for war were “somewhere between one in three and fifty- 
fifty.” During the crisis neither side made much use of the 
United Nations, except to utilize the SECURITY COUNCIL for 
propaganda statements meant to sway world public opinion. 
Only U.S. PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE to the UN Adlai E. 
Stevenson made the case that diplomacy through the world 
body should be employed before resorting to the threat of 
force. 

Soviet premier NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV had decided to 
place nuclear missiles in Cuba for strategic reasons. The 
Soviet Union lagged behind the UNITED STATES in NUCLEAR 


WEAPON watheads and sought to minimize this disparity. It 
sought to do so by placing missiles in Cuba with the range 
to hit almost anywhere in the United States. Prior to October 
1962 its missiles had limited range and much of the United 
States was beyond their reach. Khrushchev also was annoyed 
that the United States had placed Jupiter missiles on the soil 
of geographically close Soviet rival Turkey. The Soviet leader 
reportedly considered deployment of Soviet missiles in Cuba 
to be, for Americans, a “taste of their own medicine.” The 
Cubans, led by Fidel Castro, sought to use the missiles as a 
way to defend against another American invasion. In 1961 
the United States had armed anti-Castro Cubans in an abor- 
tive effort to overthrow the regime. An American-sponsored 
invasion in April at the Bay of Pigs had been repelled by 
Cuban forces. By fall 1962, Castro, certain that the United 
States was planning another incursion, wanted to avoid a 
repetition of 1961 and considered the missiles to be the ulti- 
mate defense for his country. 

Following the discovery of the missiles, Kennedy con- 
vened his National Security Council’s Executive Commit- 
tee (EXCOMM) to consider responses. EXCOMM debated 
the merits of an air strike as well as a blockade around the 
island. While most members of EXCOMM initially favored 
an air strike, the president's brother (and U.S. attorney-gen- 
eral) Robert Kennedy, declaring that “I will not have my 
brother be another Tojo,” advocated instead a naval blockade 
of the island. Concerned that a blockade was an act of war, 
President Kennedy chose to call the action a “quarantine” 
and announced that Soviet ships headed to Cuba would be 
subject to American inspection. In the end, Khrushchev 
ordered Soviet ships not to run the blockade, occasioning 
U.S. secretary of state Dean Rusk to declare that “we stood 
eyeball to eyeball and the other guy blinked.” 

During the crisis Khrushchev floated the idea of using 
UN SECRETARY-GENERAL U THANT as an intermediary, but 
the Kennedy administration demurred. The most important 
diplomatic exchanges were kept directly between Moscow 
and Washington. At UN HEADQUARTERS the United States 
requested a session of the Security Council. During that 
televised meeting, Stevenson used surveillance photographs 
to make the U.S. case. In the most dramatic moment of 
the debate Stevenson asked Soviet ambassador Valery Zorin 
repeatedly whether there were offensive missiles in Cuba. 
Zorin gave no reply. At one point in a tense confrontation, 
Stevenson turned to Zorin and said that he “was prepared 
to wait until hell freezes over for your reply.” Beyond the 
drama, negotiations in New York were limited to out-of-view 
discussions. 

As the crisis unfolded, Khrushchev offered two differ- 
ent proposals. On October 25 he offered to remove the 
missiles if Kennedy would make a “no-invasion” pledge 
regarding Cuba. The next day Khrushchev added a sec- 
ond demand—the removal of American missiles in Turkey. 
According to popular history, Robert Kennedy suggested 
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Meeting of the Security Council during the Cuban missile crisis, 1962 (UNITED NATIONS) 


accepting the first proposal while ignoring the second. The 
president directed Stevenson to explore with Secretary- 
General Thant the possibility of the United Nations provid- 
ing observation teams to oversee any missile withdrawal. 
He also let his UN ambassador suggest that if an exchange 
of missile sites in Turkey for those in Cuba became nec- 
essary, then the proposal to do so would best come from 
Thant. As it happened, Robert Kennedy met on October 
27 with Soviet ambassador to the United States Anatoly 
Dobrynin and agreed to both conditions, but insisted that 
the Soviets keep the second condition confidential. Ken- 
nedy dropped the idea of UN observation teams as well, 
depending on Central Intelligence Agency overflights to 
verify the dismantling of the missiles. On October 28 both 
sides announced that the crisis had been defused; the mis- 
siles would be withdrawn and the United States would 
make clear it had no intention of invading Cuba in the 
future. As a result of the crisis, the two countries agreed 
to the installation of a “hot line” telephone connection so 
that in the future negotiations could be initiated instantly, 
before an awkward situation became a crisis. 
See also COLD WAR, LATIN AMERICA. 


Further Reading: Allison, Graham T. The Essence of Deci- 
sion: Explaining the Cuban Missile Crisis. New York: Addison, 
Wesley, Longman, 1999. Allyn, Bruce J., Georgy Shakhnaz- 
arov, David A. Welch, and James G. Blight, eds. Back to the 
Brink: Proceedings of the Moscow Conference on the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, January 27-28, 1989. Lanham, Md.: University 
Press of America, 1992. Garthoff, Raymond L. Reflections 
on the Cuban Missile Crisis. Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1990. Kennedy, Robert. E Thirteen Days: A Mem- 
oir of the Cuban Missile Crisis. New York: W.W. Norton and 
Company, 1999. May, Ernest R., and Philip D. Zelikow, eds. 
The Kennedy Tapes: Inside the White House during the Cuban 
Missile Crisis. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1998. Nathan, James A., ed. The Cuban Missile Crisis Revis- 
ited. New York: St. Martin’s, 1993. 

— D. J. Becker 


Cyprus dispute 

Controlled by the Turkish Ottoman Empire from the 16th 
century, Cyprus, the third largest island of the Mediterranean 
Sea, was annexed by GREAT BRITAIN during World War I. For 
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centuries, the majority ethnic Greek population considered 
Greece the mother country of Cyprus. The country became 
independent in 1960, and full rights were promised to its 
minority Turkish population. In 1964 communal clashes 
occurred between Greek and Turkish Cypriots, and a tempo- 
rary UN PEACEKEEPING force was sent to the island to help 
end the dispute. From 1964 to 1974 the United Nations pur- 
sued a single-state solution based on the agreements among 
the United Kingdom, Greece, and Turkey that granted inde- 
pendence to the island. 

In 1974 Archbishop Makarios, the Cypriot president, was 
overthrown by a military coup apparently seeking merger 
with Greece. Turkey responded with an invasion to protect 
the Turkish minority. From 1974 until the early 21st century, 
the UNITED NATIONS FORCE IN CYPRUS (UNFICYP) sought 
a bi-zonal solution, supervising and maintaining a buffer 
zone between the Greek Cypriot National Guard and Turkish 
forces. Makarios eventually returned to power in late 1974, 
but Turkish troops remained in the north, controlling about 
40 percent of the country, and in 1983 proclaimed a separate 
“Turkish” Republic. The UN SECURITY COUNCIL declared 
this action invalid, and the SECRETARY-GENERAL and his spe- 
cial adviser on the island continued to try to draw the oppos- 
ing forces into direct discussions to end the long stalemate 
and initiate meaningful negotiations leading to a compre- 
hensive settlement. The lengthy presence of UNFICYP, sepa- 
rating the two communities, had the ironic consequence of 
lessening incentives for reunification. 


In 1998 the Cyprus situation was impacted by the Euro- 
pean Union’s (EU) decision to invite Cyprus to apply for 
MEMBERSHIP. The treaty signed with the EU in April 2003 
concerned only the Greek portion of the island. That same 
month, Turkish Cyprus opened its border while Greek 
Cyprus ended trade SANCTIONS, causing hopes to rise for 
reunification. However, a 2004 referendum on reunifica- 
tion was overwhelmingly rejected by the Greek POPULATION 
(although approved by the Turkish minority). 

Attempting to resuscitate progress toward reunification, 
UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL for Political Affairs Ibrahim 
Gambari traveled to Cyprus in July 2006. He convened the 
first meeting between Greek Cypriot leader Tassos Papado- 
poulos and Turkish Cypriot leader Mehmet Ali Talat since 
April 2002. The two leaders signed a set of principles com- 
mitting their communities to reunify the island on the basis of 
past Security Council RESOLUTIONS and to begin bi-communal 
discussions on day-to-day issues. 

See also BUNCHE, RALPH; DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEP- 
ING OPERATIONS. 


Further Reading: Ker-Lindsay, James. EU Accession and UN 
Peacemaking in Cyprus. New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005. 
Richmond, Oliver P. Mediating in Cyprus. The Cypriot Com- 
munities and the United Nations. London: Frank Cass, 1998. 
UNFICYP Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/DPKO/Missions/ 
unficyp/body_unficyp.htm>. 


Dag Hammarskjs Id Library 
Located on the southwest corner of UN HEADQUARTERS in 
New York City, the UN’s main library, a gift of the Ford 
Foundation, is dedicated to the memory of the second SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL, Dag HAMMARSKJOLD, who died in Africa 
in 1961 while on a PEACEKEEPING mission to the CONGO. 

The library was an addition to the larger project for the 
headquarters that included the GENERAL ASSEMBLY building, 
the conference building, and the 39-story SECRETARIAT build- 
ing. The lead architect for the entire enterprise, Wallace K. 
Harrison, of New York, was the chief designer of the library, 
which opened officially in 1962, one year after the death of 
Hammarskjöld. Built of marble, the library has an expansive 
view north of UN headquarters and adjacent buildings and 
open spaces. It is not open to the public but is mandated to 
serve the information needs of UN permanent mission staffs 
and the Secretariat. It is also accessible to scholars to provide 
materials not available at other depository libraries. The library 
is open Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. except 
when the General Assembly is in session, when the hours of 
operation are extended to 6 P.M. during the work week. 

The library contains about 400,000 volumes, as well as 
a newspaper collection, a microfilm laboratory, tape record- 
ing services, an extensive photography library, reading 
rooms, and an auditorium. The collection includes the offi- 
cial records of the principal organs of the United Nations 
and selected documents issued by SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. 
The library also maintain the Woodrow Wilson Collection, 
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consisting of 8,600 volumes of LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ docu- 
ments and 6,500 books on the organization. An Oral History 
Collection is also part of the library’s holdings. Interviews 
with important individuals in the history of the United 
Nations are preserved in both transcript and audio formats. 
By its mandate, the library maintains bibliographic control 
over the documentation of the United Nations. It provides, 
through the United Nations Bibliographic Information Sys- 
tem (UNBIS), indexing for UN documents and publications 
issued in New York, Geneva, and Vienna, as well as docu- 
ments released by regional commissions and other UN bod- 
ies. In 2003, the UN established a Steering Committee for 
the Modernization and Integrated Management of United 
Nations Libraries. Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN reported 
to the General Assembly on behalf of the Steering Commit- 
tee in April 2005. The Steering Committee recommended 
that the Dag Hammarskjöld Library and other UN libraries 
shift their focus from acquisition of materials to access of the 
existing collections. This would include greater use of the 
Internet and online materials. The committee also recom- 
mended the use of systems that provide access to multiple 
types of information held in different UN locations. Given 
the new information technologies, the committee suggested 
that the Dag Hammarskjöld Library's system of 400 deposi- 
tory libraries around the world, which shelve paper copies 
of most important UN documents, should be reconsidered. 
Electronic access may allow a reduction in these facilities. 
See also DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 
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Further Reading: Hammarskjöld Library Web site: <www. 
un.org/Depts/dhl/services.htm>. 


Darfur 

The Darfur region of western Sudan has drawn international 
attention since fighting broke out between rebel groups and 
the Sudanese government in February 2003. The area was an 
independent Islamic sultanate until it was annexed to Sudan 
by the British in 1916. In 1994, the region, which is the size 
of FRANCE, was divided into three states—North, South, and 
West Darfur. Long neglected by the central government in 
Khartoum, Darfur found itself marginalized, and in 2003 a 
locally inspired militia, the Sudanese Liberation Movement 
(SLM), began attacks on government targets. Soon after, 
another rebel group, the Justice and Equality Movement 
QEM), joined the SLM against the government. The govern- 
ment responded by organizing and supporting another local 
militia known as the janjaweed (although the government 
denies it provided support). Both sides in the fighting were 
accused of atrocities, but the government/janjaweed side was 
singled out by the international community, in particular for 
targeting civilians. Brutal attacks on the POPULATION resulted 
in over 200,000 casualties by 2006 and over two million dis- 
placed people. International efforts to end the crisis proved 
unsuccessful. 

Sudan has been plagued by conflict for most of its inde- 
pendent existence. A 17-year rebellion against the gov- 
ernment by southern rebels opposed to what they saw as 
Arab/Muslim dominance ended in 1972, but reignited after 
the government of Jaafar al-Nimeiri decided to impose 
Islamic law in 1983. In response, the Sudan Peoples Libera- 
tion Army took up arms against the government and quickly 
seized control of much of the south of the country. Largely a 
battle between the Arab/Muslim north and the African Chris- 
tian/animist south, the fighting continued until peace talks 
led to the signing of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement 
(CPA) ending the north-south civil war in January 2005. 

Although it dealt with a different rebellion, the CPA had 
an impact on the fighting in Darfur. As talks progressed 
toward the CPA (designed to promote power and revenue 
sharing), rebels in Darfur were inspired to press their own 
demands against the central government. Moreover, the 
desire to reach an agreement to end the north-south con- 
flict may have hampered efforts to end the crisis in Darfur. 
Unwilling to undertake any action that might pressure the 
Sudanese government and cause it to back out of the nego- 
tiations, the international community was slow to take con- 
crete action to stop the killing. 

The fighting in Darfur is often portrayed as an Arab ver- 
sus African conflict, but the reality is more complex; inter- 
marriage has blurred ethnic distinctions and both parties to 
the conflict are Muslim. Like many ethnic/communal con- 
flicts it was triggered by competition for scarce resources, in 


this case farmers and herders vying for shrinking land area. 
Drought exacerbated this crisis and combined with the gov- 
ernment’s long history of neglecting the region, encouraged 
rebel activity. The government responded in brutal fashion, 
unleashing the janjaweed militia, and before long the com- 
bination of Sudanese government air attacks followed by 
mounted assaults by the janjaweed (loosely translated, the 
term means “evil horsemen”) began to take a devastating toll 
on the civilian population. It was not until March 2004, when 
the UN HUMAN RIGHTS coordinator for Sudan described the 
situation as the “world’s worst humanitarian crisis,” that the 
international community began to take notice. Humanitarian 
aid flowed into the region but the fighting made its distribu- 
tion difficult and the government was accused of intimidat- 
ing aid workers. In April 2004, the first cease-fire agreement 
between the government and the rebels resulted in agree- 
ment to allow AFRICAN UNION observers to be deployed. An 
initial force of 3,200 troops was committed with the number 
rising eventually to 7,000. The mandate was for the troops to 
monitor the cease-fire but did not extend to the protection of 
civilians except in cases of imminent danger. The cease-fire 
lasted barely six weeks before both sides accused the other 
of attacks. The first of several UN RESOLUTIONS was passed 
on July 30, 2004, and gave the Sudanese government 30 
days to disarm the janjaweed and threatened SANCTIONS for 
failure to comply. In July 2004, the United States Congress 
passed a resolution calling the situation in Darfur GENOCIDE. 
In September, SECURITY COUNCIL Resolution 1564 called 
for the establishment of a commission of INQUIRY to deter- 
mine whether genocide had occurred and threatened sanc- 
tions against the government of Sudan if it did not stop the 
violence. SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN commissioned a 
report on the question of genocide that sought to investigate 
reports of human rights violations, determine whether geno- 
cide had occurred, identify the perpetrators, and suggest ways 
to hold those responsible accountable. The report, issued in 
February 2005, concluded that the Sudanese government 
and the janjaweed, as well as the rebels, were responsible 
for serious violations of international and humanitarian law 
but found that the government had not pursued a policy of 
genocide, citing the absence of intent to annihilate a group 
on racial, ethnic, national, or religious grounds. The report 
did find evidence of war crimes and crimes against humanity 
and strongly recommended that violators be referred to the 
INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT. On March 29, 2005, the 
Security Council, under Resolution 1591, imposed an arms 
embargo on the government of Sudan and a travel ban and 
asset freeze on those accused of crimes in Darfur, and two 
days later under Resolution 1593 approved the referral of 
war crimes cases to the International Criminal Court. 
Nevertheless, the catastrophe in Darfur continued 
unabated and spilled over into neighboring Chad when 
President Idriss Deby accused Sudan of backing rebels who 
attacked the capital, N’djamena, in April 2006. Inadequate 
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funding and logistical problems rendered the African Union 
Mission in Darfur (AMIS) ineffective. Moreover, the 7,000 
AU troops were simply inadequate to patrol such a large 
area. In May 2006, the Darfur Peace Agreement (DPA) was 
brokered by the African Union. Indicative of the splintering 
of the rebel forces, one faction of the Sudan Liberation Army 
(SLA) signed the agreement but another SLA faction and the 
JEM both refused to sign. Despite the peace agreement, by 
late August 2006, the UN emergency relief coordinator, Jan 
Egeland, said that insecurity in Darfur was at its highest level 
since 2004 and that humanitarian aid efforts were seriously 
jeopardized. Fatalities among aid workers between May and 
July 2006 were the highest since the start of the conflict in 
2003. 

Against this backdrop the UN Security Council passed 
Resolution 1706 on August 31, 2006, calling for the expan- 
sion of the mandate of the UN Mission in Sudan (UNMIS), 
established in conjunction with the CPA signed in January 
2005. The resolution called for the expansion of UNMIS 
by up to 17,300 military personnel and up to 3,300 civilian 
police. The force would replace or absorb the AU mission, 
whose mandate extended only until the end of September 
2006. Among the governments criticizing inaction by the 
United Nations was the U.S. administration of President 
GEORGE W. BUSH. The government of Sudan strenuously 
rejected the Security Council resolution, claiming it vio- 
lated Sudan’s SOVEREIGNTY, and said that instead it would 
send its own troops to battle those rebels who refused to 
sign the DPA. Shortly after Resolution 1706 passed, the UN 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES warned that the sit- 
uation in Darfur was worsening and threatening to spark 
another round of civilian displacement and wider instability. 
Human Rights Watch reported in early September that the 
government had begun bombing villages in rebel areas of 
North Darfur, indicating that the government was follow- 
ing through on its intention to resolve the conflict militarily. 
Meanwhile, the stakes in this conflict, already unacceptably 
high for the civilian population, were also mounting for 
Security Council credibility. 

In response to the mounting evidence of genocide and 
other war crimes by the janjaweed militia with the complic- 
ity of the Sudanese government, and the intransigence of 
Khartoum on accepting a UN peacekeeping force in the area, 
Security Council members referred suspected human rights 
abuses to the International Criminal Court. On February 
27, 2007, Court Prosecutor Luis Moreno-Ocampo lodged 51 
counts of war crimes and crimes against humanity against 
the former Sudanese state interior minister Ahmed Muham- 
mad Harun and janjaweed leader Ali Muhammed Ali Abd- 
al-Rahman. The Sudanese government immediately rejected 
the ICC’s indictments and JURISDICTION, and refused to turn 
over the suspects. 

High on the priority list for the new UN Secretary- 
General, BAN KI-MOON, in January 2007 was the achieve- 


ment of a peacekeeping operation in Sudan. Finally, in June 
the Sudanese government gave its approval to a joint AU-UN 
force, but insisted that the majority of peacekeepers be Afri- 
cans. Ban Ki-Moon hoped to have a force of 26,000 peace- 
keepers in place by the end of the year. 

See also BRAHIMI REPORT, CHAPTER VI, WAR CRIMES TRI- 
BUNALS. 
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— R. J. Griffiths 


Dayton Peace Accords 

The death in 1980 of Marshall Josip Broz Tito, the post- 
World War II leader of the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA, foreshad- 
owed a fractured future for the Balkan country, one in which 
BOSNIA and Herzegovina—one of the six original republics 
of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia—would suffer 
miserably until the Dayton accords of 1995 formally ended a 
three-pronged civil war. 

A disappointing economy and the end of the COLD WAR 
brought a splintering of Yugoslavia. DECLARATIONS of inde- 
pendence by Slovenia and Croatia in 1991 and Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1992 initiated a civil war, when the domi- 
nant Yugoslav republic Serbia attempted to thwart the seces- 
sions. As early as 1991 the UN SECURITY COUNCIL imposed 
an arms embargo on Yugoslavia and in early 1992 established 
the UNITED NATIONS PROTECTION FORCE (UNPROFOR), 
authorized by mid-year to protect the delivery of humanitar- 
ian aid in Bosnia. All three of the newly declared NATION- 
STATES were admitted to the United Nations in 1992. But, 
unlike the other seceding states, Bosnia and Herzegovina was 
not composed of a homogenous ethnic population. A plural- 
ity (44 percent) was Muslim, 31 percent Serb, and 17 per- 
cent Croat. Croatian president Franjo Tudjman and Serbian 
strongman SLOBODAN MILOŠEVIĆ set out to partition the area 
between themselves, all to the disadvantage of the Muslim 
population, led by Bosnian president Alija Izetbegović. 

The siege of Sarajevo, Bosnia’s capital, and the practice of 
“ethnic cleansing,” carried out by Bosnian Serbs, shocked the 
world. By the middle of 1992, Serbs controlled more than 60 
percent of the country, and the number of refugees and dis- 
placed persons mounted to more than 2 million, the largest 
refugee crisis in Europe since World War II. In May 1993, 
the Security Council declared Sarajevo and other Bosnian 
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towns as “safe areas,” but the devastating war continued. In 
August 1995 the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
intervened militarily following Bosnian Serb attacks on civil- 
ians in the UN enclaves at Srebrenica and Goradze—where 
they took UN peacekeepers hostage and systematically mur- 
dered civilian men and boys—after a brutal mortar attack on 
the marketplace in Sarajevo. NATO bombed Serb positions 
around the capital. A joint Bosnian Muslim and Croat mili- 
tary offensive followed NATO action and diminished Serbian 
areas of control. 

In October, faced with military defeat, the government in 
Belgrade agreed to a U.S.-initiated peace conference in Day- 
ton, Ohio, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. The follow- 
ing month, the three presidents—Izetbegovi¢, Tudjman, and 
MilosSevic—agreed to end the fighting, to respect each other's 
SOVEREIGNTY and independence, and to accept a Muslim- 
Croat federation and a separate Serb entity (Republika 
Srpska) within the larger federation of Bosnia. Additional 
provisions of the accord, formally known as the General 
Framework Agreement for Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and officially signed in Paris on December 14, 1995, included 
promises by all sides to allow displaced persons to return to 
their homes, release all persons still detained, cooperate with 
the work of the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR 
THE FORMER YUGOSLAVIA (ICTY), allow working journalists 
to perform their professional functions, resume commercial 
air travel between Bosnia and Herzegovina and the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia, and continue discussions toward the 
establishment of full diplomatic relations between Sarajevo 
and Belgrade at meetings of the Ministerial Contact Group 
(formed in 1994 by FRANCE, GERMANY, the RUSSIAN FED- 
ERATION, the UNITED KINGDOM, and the UNITED STATES). 
NATO troops numbering 60,000 were to supervise the imple- 
mentation of the agreement. Fighting abated, and in elec- 
tions in September 1996, Izetbegović was chosen president 
of the new country. The same year, by act of the Security 
Council, the United Nations International Police Task Force 
became part of a larger UNITED NATIONS MISSION IN BOSNIA 
AND HERZEGOVINA (UNMIBH), which attempted to imple- 
ment the Dayton accords, supervising the demilitarization 
of the region and organizing and administering elections. 
UNMIBH completed its mandate and terminated its activities 
on December 31, 2002. 

The Dayton Accords placed primary responsibility for 
implementation of its terms in the hands of a High Repre- 
sentative. By 2006 five individuals had held the post: Carl 
Bildt (Sweden; December 1995-June 1997), Carlos West- 
endorp (Spain; June 1997-July 1999), Wolfgang Petritsch 
(Austria; August 1999-May 2002), Paddy Ashdown (United 
Kingdom; May 2002-January 2006), and Christian Schwarz- 
Schilling (Germany; took office on February 2006). The 
Office of High Representative (OHR) faced serious problems 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina after the turn of the century, 
including resettling refugees—by late summer 2000, UN 


officials reported that a record 25,000 refugees had returned 
to their homes since the start of that year—rebuilding the 
economy, establishing a working government, locating 
indicted war criminals who were still at large, and dealing 
with the fact of a rump Serbian entity within the country. 
Still, after Dayton there was, as of 2006, no further out- 
break of ruinous civil war in the country. The government 
was also engaged in negotiations with the European Union 
on the possibility of MEMBERSHIP in the regional bloc, and 
with NATO on possible inclusion in the alliance’s Partner- 
ship for Peace program, leading to full NATO membership. 
Progress in negotiations with NATO turned on continuing 
cooperation with the International Criminal Tribunal in 
The Hague. In particular, it required further efforts by the 
Republika Srpska to apprehend key war criminal indictees. 
Ten suspects were turned over to the ICTY in 2005, but the 
two most important indicted individuals, Ratko Mladié and 
Radovan Karadšić, remained at large. 
See also INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT. 


Further Reading: Holbrooke, Richard. To End a War New 
York: Random House, 1998. General Framework Agree- 
ment for Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina, signed in Paris, 
December 14, 1995: <www.ohr.int/dpa/default.asp?content_ 
id=379>. Office of the High Representative in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina: <http://www.ohr.int/>. 


Decade for Women See UNITED NATIONS DECADE 
FOR WOMEN. 


declaration 

In the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, declaration is a term applied 
to legal statements made by governments or groups of gov- 
ernments. In the United Nations it typically refers to unani- 
mously agreed upon statements, in contrast to RESOLUTIONS, 
which are adopted usually by a majority of votes. That is, a 
declaration is rather like a public proclamation, much in the 
manner of the U.S. Declaration of Independence (1776), or 
FRANCE’ Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen 
(1789). Nearly all UN-sponsored WORLD CONFERENCES con- 
clude with the publication of a declaration of agreed princi- 
ples, such as the RIO DECLARATION issued at the conclusion 
of the Earth Summit in 1992. 


Declaration by United Nations 

The UNITED STATES, the UNITED KINGDOM, CHINA, and the 
Soviet Union signed the DECLARATION by United Nations 
in Washington on January 1, 1942. The next day 22 other 
nations at war with the Axis powers signed the declara- 
tion. The decision to put the “Big Four” ahead of the lesser 
states in the signatory process reflected President FRANK- 
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LIN ROOSEVELT’ belief that the great powers would have 
a unique responsibility for the war effort and the postwar 
peace. This principle guided future U.S. planning for the 
United Nations organization. Secretary of state CORDELL 
HULL and his aides in the U.S. State Department initially had 
suggested this statement, and when British prime minister 
WINSTON CHURCHILL arrived in Washington in late Decem- 
ber, he and Roosevelt immediately agreed, making numerous 
changes in the draft. Hull insisted that Russia and China be 
invited to serve as joint sponsors with the United States and 
Great Britain. Roosevelt himself thought of the name “United 
Nations.” 

The declaration created a wartime alliance of “United 
Nations,” each promising to wage war against the Axis pow- 
ers with all of its resources and not to sign a separate peace. 
The signatories accepted the principles of the ATLANTIC 
CHARTER as a “common program of purposes,” and prom- 
ised “to defend life, liberty, independence and religious free- 
dom, and to preserve HUMAN RIGHTS and justice in their 
own lands as well as in other lands.” Many supporters of the 
subsequent 1945 United Nations CHARTER were later disap- 
pointed when this LANGUAGE was left out of the founding 
document. The formal expression of the world community's 
commitment to these values would be left to the promulga- 
tion of the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 
A final clause in the declaration permitted other countries 
that entered the war in the future to join the United Nations. 
Eventually eight other nations signed the document. 

Despite the jubilation of internationalists over the decla- 
ration by United Nations, there was also disappointment at 
the neglect to mention a postwar international organization. 
Roosevelt remained cool to the idea of such an organiza- 
tion. He made reference only to his hopes for a just postwar 
peace based on the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter. 
Nevertheless, the declaration introduced the term “United 
Nations” to the American public and it slowly came to repre- 
sent a conception of world organization. 

See also ARTICLE 3 OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
(Appendix A). 


Further Reading: Divine, Robert A. Second Chance: The 
Triumph of Internationalism in America during World War II. 
New York: Atheneum, 1967. Kimball, Warren E The Juggler: 
Franklin Roosevelt as Wartime Statesman. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1991. Sherwood, Robert. Roos- 
evelt and Hopkins: An Intimate Portrait. New York: Harper, 
1948. 

— E. M. Clauss 


Declaration on the Elimination of Violence 


against Women 
On December 20, 1993, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted the 
Declaration on the Elimination of Violence against Women. 


The DECLARATION defined “violence against women” as any 
act of gender-specific brutality that causes, or is likely to 
result in physical, sexual, or psychological injury or torment. 
Threats, coercion, or arbitrary denial of freedom in private or 
public qualified as a violation of the declaration. Particular, 
but not exclusive, areas denoting violence included: physi- 
cal, sexual, or psychological violence within the family, the 
general community, or that carried out by a state. 

The declaration also provided a mandate for a SPECIAL 
RAPPORTEUR on violence against WOMEN. In 1994, the 
Office of the UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
appointed Ms. Radhika Coomaraswamy of Sri Lanka to the 
post and authorized her to collect and analyze data and make 
recommendations regarding the causes for and the elimina- 
tion of violence against women. At the 57th session of the 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS in April 2001, the Special 
Rapporteur submitted her first report, focusing on violence 
against women perpetrated and/or condoned by the state 
during times of armed conflict. She also presented a report 
of her fall 2000 mission to Bangladesh, Nepal, and India 
to investigate the issue of trafficking of women and girls, 
and a further report detailing country-by-country reviews 
of allegations and appeals that had been forwarded to spe- 
cific governments, and the replies of those governments. In 
January 2003 the special rapporteur submitted a follow-up 
report that noted the impact of judicial tribunals on vio- 
lence against women. She expressed her concern that neither 
the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT nor the existing WAR 
CRIMES TRIBUNALS provided sufficient protections for the 
rights of female victims. Ms. Coomaraswamy was succeeded 
by Dr. Yakin Ertürk of Turkey in August 2003. 

The UN effort to meet the mandates of the declaration has 
included activities by nearly all of the organization's offices, 
agencies and PROGRAMMES. The SECRETARIAT’s Division for 
the Advancement of Women (DAW) has provided much of 
the leadership. In May 2005, working with the UN OFFICE 
ON DRUGS AND CRIME, DAW produced a lengthy list of “good 
practices” for eliminating violence against women. The report 
of a group of experts assembled by DAW came in response 
to a request from the General Assembly in 2003. DAW rec- 
ommended that states end the impunity that often exists in 
national judicial systems for violence against women, that 
women themselves be empowered within their political sys- 
tems, that alternative dispute resolution processes be imple- 
mented in societies so as to assure “restorative justice,” and 
that male control over female sexuality be delegitimatized 
in states by criminalizing such practices as marital rape and 
honor killing. The panel also called for compensation to 
women who had been subjected to violence. 

See also COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN, CON- 
VENTION ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF DISCRIMI- 
NATION AGAINST WOMEN, INTERNATIONAL DAY FOR THE 
ELIMINATION OF VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN, WORLD CON- 
FERENCES ON WOMEN. 
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Further Reading: Bunch, Charlotte, and Niamh Reilly. 
Demanding Accountability: The Global Campaign and Vienna 
Tribunal for Women’s Human Rights. New Brunswick, NJ.: 
Center for Women’s Global Leadership, 1994. Reilly, Niamh, 
ed. Testimonies of the Global Tribunal on Violations of Wom- 
ens Human Rights at the United Nations World Conference 
on Human Rights, Vienna, June 1993. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Center for Women’s Global Leadership, 1994. Report of the 
United Nations Development Fund for Women on the Elimina- 
tion of Violence against Women. Economic and Social Council, 
E/CN.6/2006/10, December 20, 2005. Spindel, Cheywa, Elisa 
Levy, and Melissa Connor. With an End in Sight: Strategies from 
the UNIFEM Trust Fund to Eliminate Violence against Women. 
New York: United Nations Development Fund for Women, 
2000. Declaration Web site: <www.unhchr.ch/huridocda/ 
huridoca.nsf/(Symbol)/A.RES.48.104.En?Opendocument>. 
UN Secretariat Division for the Advancement of Women Web 
site: <www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/.>. 


Declaration on the Granting of Independence 


to Colonial Countries and Peoples 

On December 14, 1960, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted 
the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colo- 
nial Countries and Peoples, urging a faster pace in the pro- 
cess of decolonization. The Asian and African states that 
had only recently become members of the United Nations 
believed that neither the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL nor the 
United Nations as a whole was doing enough to encourage 
independence. Their impatience with the colonial powers 
was reflected in the declaration’s demand that independence 
be granted even where there was an “inadequacy of politi- 
cal, economic, social or educational preparedness.” The 
emerging majority in the General Assembly from the newly 
independent states of the developing world used the DEC- 
LARATION to reenforce the principle of self-determination as 
a central tenet of the UN CHARTER. The text of the declara- 
tion follows. 


The General Assembly, 


Mindful of the determination proclaimed by the peo- 
ples of the world in the Charter of the United Nations to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental HUMAN RIGHTS, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and WOMEN and of nations large and small and 
to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, 

Conscious of the need for the creation of conditions of 
stability and well-being and peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions based on respect for the principles of equal rights 
and self-determination of all peoples, and of universal 
respect for, and observance of, human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion, 


Recognizing the passionate yearning for freedom in all 
dependent peoples and the decisive role of such peoples 
in the attainment of their independence, 

Aware of the increasing conflicts resulting from the 
denial of or impediments in the way of the freedom of 
such peoples, which constitute a serious threat to world 
peace, 

Considering the important role of the United Nations 
in assisting the movement for independence in Trust and 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES, 

Recognizing that the peoples of the world ardently 
desire the end of colonialism in all its manifestations, 

Convinced that the continued existence of colonial- 
ism prevents the development of international eco- 
nomic cooperation, impedes the social, cultural and 
economic DEVELOPMENT of dependent peoples and 
militates against the United Nations ideal of universal 
peace, 

Affirming that peoples may, for their own ends, freely 
dispose of their natural wealth and resources without 
prejudice to any obligations arising out of international 
economic cooperation, based upon the principle of 
mutual benefit, and INTERNATIONAL LAW, 

Believing that the process of liberation is irresistible 
and irreversible and that, in order to avoid serious crises, 
an end must be put to colonialism and all practices of 
segregation and discrimination associated therewith, 

Welcoming the emergence in recent years of a large 
number of dependent territories into freedom and inde- 
pendence, and recognizing the increasingly powerful 
trends towards freedom in such territories which have 
not yet attained independence, 

Convinced that all peoples have an inalienable right 
to complete freedom, the exercise of their SOVEREIGNTY 
and the integrity of their national territory, 

Solemnly proclaims the necessity of bringing to 
a speedy and unconditional end colonialism in all its 
forms and manifestations; 

And to this end 

Declares that: 

l. The subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, 
domination and exploitation constitutes a denial of fun- 
damental human rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations and is an impediment to the promotion 
of world peace and cooperation. 

2. All peoples have the right to self-determination; by 
virtue of that right they freely determine their political 
status and freely pursue their economic, social and cul- 
tural development. 

3. Inadequacy of political, economic, social or educa- 
tional preparedness should never serve as a pretext for 
delaying independence. 

4. All armed action or repressive measures of all kinds 
directed against dependent peoples shall cease in order 
to enable them to exercise peacefully and freely their 
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right to complete independence, and the integrity of 
their national territory shall be respected. 

5. Immediate steps shall be taken, in Trust and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories or all other territories which 
have not yet attained independence, to transfer all pow- 
ers to the peoples of those territories, without any con- 
ditions or reservations, in accordance with their freely 
expressed will and desire, without any distinction as to 
race, creed or colour, in order to enable them to enjoy 
complete independence and freedom. 

6. Any attempt aimed at the partial or total disrup- 
tion of the national unity and the territorial integrity of 
a country is incompatible with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations. 

7. All States shall observe faithfully and strictly the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, the UNI- 
VERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS and the present 
Declaration on the basis of equality, non-interference in 
the internal affairs of all States, and respect for the sover- 
eign rights of all peoples and their territorial integrity. 


Declaration on the Right to Development 
Adopted by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY in RESOLUTION 128 of 
December 4, 1986, the Declaration on the Right to Devel- 
opment proclaimed DEVELOPMENT “an inalienable HUMAN 
RIGHT by virtue of which each person and all peoples are 
entitled to participate in, contribute to and enjoy economic, 
social, cultural and political development in which all human 
rights and fundamental freedoms can be fully realized.” The 
Assembly's action came five years after the adoption of the 
African Charter of Human and Peoples’ Rights, also known 
as the Banjul Charter, which was the first international docu- 
ment to assert the right. Several WORLD CONFERENCES sub- 
sequently reaffirmed the principle in their final documents. 
Among them the RIO DECLARATION (Principle 3) of the 
1992 Earth Summit, the 1993 Vienna DECLARATION and Pro- 
gramme of Action at the WORLD CONFERENCE ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS, the Declaration of the Third UN CONFERENCE ON 
THE LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES in 2001, and the 2005 
WORLD SUMMIT Outcome were the most important. 

Ten years after its promulgation, the General Assembly, 
believing that little progress had been made to implement the 
principles contained in the declaration, passed Resolution 
184 in 1996. The Assembly called upon the UN HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS (UNHCHR) to promote the 
right, and also urged the COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, 
the Centre for Human Rights, and the REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
COMMISSIONS to do the same. The Commission on Human 
Rights subsequently created the open-ended Working Group 
on the Right to Development, which held its seventh ses- 
sion in January 2006. The Working Group was charged with 
monitoring progress on the implementation of the right, and 
reviewing reports submitted by states and international and 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. In its December 2005 
report to the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, UNHCHR 
noted its efforts to sustain the Working Group, its nego- 
tiations with the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION to promoted 
development from a “rights-based” approach, and its promo- 
tion of democracy, good governance, and WOMEN’s empow- 
erment as essential components of the right to development. 

See also APPENDIX G, SECOND COMMITTEE OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Declaration on the Rights of the Child 

On November 20, 1959, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted 
10 principles, dedicated to the well-being of every child 
“without distinction or discrimination.” The Assembly’s 
DECLARATION was unusually specific concerning the policies 
NATION-STATES should implement on behalf of their young 
people. In subsequent years the United Nations regularly 
focused world attention on the plight of children in many 
parts of the world. It declared 1979 the International Year of 
the Child, directed the UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 
(UNICEF), the institution’s lead agency on children’s issues, 
to prepare a CONVENTION on the Rights of the Child, and 
urged relevant SPECIALIZED AGENCIES to develop assistance 
programs for children. The text of the declaration follows. 


Principle 1 

The child shall enjoy all the rights set forth in this 
Declaration. Every child, without any exception whatso- 
ever, shall be entitled to these rights, without distinction 
or discrimination on account of race, colour, sex, LAN- 
GUAGE, religion, political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other status, whether of 
himself or of his family. 


Principle 2 

The child shall enjoy special protection, and shall be 
given opportunities and facilities, by law and by other 
means, to enable him to develop physically, mentally, 
morally, spiritually and socially in a healthy and normal 
manner and in conditions of freedom and dignity. In the 
enactment of laws for this purpose, the best interests of 
the child shall be the paramount considerations. 


Principle 3 
The child shall be entitled from his birth to a name 
and a nationality. 


Principle 4 

The child shall enjoy the benefits of social security. He 
shall be entitled to grow and develop in health; to this 
end, special care and protection shall be provided both to 
him and to his mother, including adequate pre-natal and 
post-natal care. The child shall have the right to adequate 
nutrition, housing, recreation and medical services. 
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Principle 5 

The child who is physically, mentally or socially hand- 
icapped shall be given the special treatment, education 
and care required by his particular condition. 


Principle 6 

The child, for the full and harmonious development 
of his personality, needs love and understanding. He 
shall, wherever possible, grow up in the care and under 
the responsibility of his parents, and, in any case, in an 
atmosphere of affection and of moral and material secu- 
rity; a child of tender years shall not, save in exceptional 
circumstances, be separated from his mother. Society 
and the public authorities shall have the duty to extend 
particular care to children without a family and to those 
without adequate means of support. Payment of State 
and other assistance towards the maintenance of chil- 
dren of large families is desirable. 


Principle 7 

The child is entitled to receive education, which shall 
be free and compulsory, at least in the elementary stages. 
He shall be given an education which will promote his 
general culture, and enable him, on a basis of equal 
opportunity, to develop his abilities, his individual judge- 
ment, and his sense of moral and social responsibility, 
and to become a useful member of society. 

The best interests of the child shall be the guiding 
principle of those responsible for his education and 
guidance; that responsibility lies in the first place with 
his parents. 

The child shall have full opportunity for play and rec- 
reation, which should be directed to the same purposes 
as education; society and the public authorities shall 
endeavour to promote the enjoyment of this right. 


Principle 8 
The child shall in all circumstances be among the first 
to receive protection and relief. 


Principle 9 

The child shall be protected against all forms of 
neglect, cruelty and exploitation. He shall not be the 
subject of traffic, in any form. 

The child shall not be admitted to employment before 
an appropriate minimum age; he shall in no case be 
caused or permitted to engage in any occupation or 
employment which would prejudice his health or edu- 
cation, or interfere with his physical, mental or moral 
development. 


Principle 10 

The child shall be protected from practices which may 
foster racial, religious and any other form of discrimina- 
tion. He shall be brought up in a spirit of understanding, 
tolerance, friendship among peoples, peace and uni- 
versal brotherhood, and in full consciousness that his 
energy and talents should be devoted to the service of 
his fellow men. 


The declaration initiated a 30-year process that culmi- 
nated in the convocation of a WORLD SUMMIT on Children 
and the adoption of the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child in 1990 and the subsequent adoption at the 2000 
MILLENNIUM SUMMIT of several MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT 
GOALS (MDGs) dedicated to improving children’s living 
conditions in the developing world. MDG #2 called for the 
achievement of universal primary education for all children 
by 2015. By that same year the world community hoped to 
reduce mortality for children under the age of five by two- 
thirds (MDG #4). In 2002 the General Assembly convened a 
SPECIAL SESSION on Children, attended by more than 7,000 
participants, to review progress made since the initial decla- 
ration. The session adopted 21 specific goals and targets to 
aid children over the succeeding decade. 


Further Reading: UN Department of Public Information. 
Basic Facts about the United Nations. New York: United 
Nations, 2004. Web site for UN activities related to children: 
<www.un.org/issues/m-child.html>. 


decolonization See NATIONAL LIBERATION. 


democratization 

Although the UN CHARTER references HUMAN RIGHTS, 
equality, individual rights for both men and WOMEN, popu- 
lar participation in society, and other characteristics com- 
mon to democratic life, the document does not include 
the word “democracy.” Other early UN documents are also 
laconic on the role of the world body in the promotion 
of democratic political systems. For example, the UNIVER- 
SAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS only once mentions 
“democratic society,” and then as an allusion to the types of 
political rights citizens should have in their national polit- 
ical systems. Democracy, of course, is not precisely syn- 
onymous with “human rights” or “equality.” Most simply, 
it refers to rule by a majority (50 percent plus one) of a 
given population. Thus, majority rule could be repressive 
to a minority or to an individual, as several classic political 
philosophers have pointed out. Nonetheless, in the mod- 
ern world, democracy is typically associated with a society 
that meets certain qualifications, including the assurance of 
human rights, regular and competitive elections, sensible 
administration of justice, and more. 

As a universal international organization made up of all 
“peace-loving nations,” the United Nations during its first 40 
years of existence had a MEMBERSHIP of NATION-STATES with 
diverse political ideologies. The COLD WAR, which immersed 
the world body in the struggle between socialist and Western 
capitalist systems, and the addition of many nondemocratic 
regimes from the developing world eliminated any possibil- 
ity of the UN promoting a particular form of governance. 
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However, the end of the cold war in the 1980s and 
the subsequent “third wave” of democratic revolutions in 
the 20th century meant that UN membership shifted dra- 
matically in its composition, and by 1990 democratic 
governments held a majority in the United Nations. This 
development came at a time when the UN SECURITY COUN- 
CIL was expanding significantly UN PEACEKEEPING mis- 
sions in conflict areas. These new missions moved beyond 
separating combatants and monitoring truces—as earlier 
peacekeeping had been limited to—with the goal of recon- 
structing domestic governments and civil societies. With the 
first efforts at “NATION-BUILDING” being undertaken during 
SECRETARY-GENERAL JAVIER PEREZ DE CUELLAR’s tenure, the 
United Nations sought to introduce democratic practices. 
These included regular elections, human rights protections, 
transparent government and accountability, the rule of law, 
established court systems, popular participation, training for 
national and local legislators and executives, and the cre- 
ation of civil society organizations such as media uncon- 
trolled by government, political parties, and private interest 
groups. The Western democratic model became the initial 
template for UN democratization efforts, as the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY passed several “election resolutions” (Res. 43/157, 
December 8, 1988; Res. 44/146, December 15, 1989; Res. 
52/129, December 12, 1997) and “democracy resolutions” 
(Res. 50/133, December 20, 1995; Res. 51/31, December 6, 
1996, Res. 52/18, November 21, 1997) between 1988 and 
1998. 

The first UN democratization mission in a post-con- 
flict setting was initiated in NAMIBIA in 1989. The former 
mandate territory controlled by South AFRICA gained the 
right to SELF-DETERMINATION as the region became a zone 
of decreasing competition between the superpowers. Under 
authorizing RESOLUTIONS from the Security Council the 
United Nations took full administrative control of Namibia 
for the purpose of orchestrating a constitutional assembly, 
presiding over elections, and transferring power to an inde- 
pendent government. The Council established the United 
Nations Transition Assistance Group (UNTAG) to supervise 
the process. On March 21, 1990, Namibia achieved full inde- 
pendence as a democratic state. 

The democratization process was replicated in two Latin 
American states—EL SALVADOR and GUATEMALA—in the 
early 1990s. Unlike Namibia, these two countries had long- 
standing histories as sovereign nation-states. However, each 
had experienced violent civil wars. In both cases UN mis- 
sions facilitated the reintegration of guerrilla forces into the 
democratic process. The United Nations assisted with elec- 
tions and civil society formation in order that forces previ- 
ously opposed to the established government could express 
their opposition in democratic ways, rather than returning to 
violent methods. 

During Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar’s term, the 
most difficult democratization experiment came in CAMBO- 


DIA. The nation had been wracked with internal conflict, 
totalitarian dictatorship, and foreign intervention at one 
time or another since the end of the Vietnam War in the 
1970s. In August 1990, the Security Council created the 
UNITED NATIONS TRANSITIONAL AUTHORITY IN CAMBODIA 
(UNTAC). In addition to seeking the reconciliation of the 
warring parties, UNTAC managed the daily administration 
of the Cambodian government, provided domestic social ser- 
vices, and administered the first round of elections in 1993. 
UN diplomats hammered together a power-sharing govern- 
ment, but, unfortunately it did not last. The leadership was 
ousted in a coup in 1997, and over the next nine years new 
elections were administered by the UN on several occasions, 
and UN agencies sought to address human rights violations 
past and present. 

Pérez de Cuéllars successor as Secretary-General, 
BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI, made the democratization 
of “states at risk” a hallmark of his tenure. In June 1992, 
Boutros-Ghali outlined an ambitious program for UN-spon- 
sored democratic nation-building in a report entitled An 
AGENDA FOR PEACE, followed four years later by An Agenda 
for Democratization. The first of these reports came at the 
request of the UN Security Council. In the wake of the suc- 
cessful GULF WAR, the PERMANENT MEMBERS convened the 
first-ever heads of government Council meeting, and asked 
Boutros-Ghali to draft recommendations on ways the UN 
could address the new challenges wrought by ethnic, reli- 
gious, and sectarian conflicts arising from the new post-—cold 
war circumstances. The Secretary-General argued for policies 
that promoted democracy at both the national and the inter- 
national levels. Not only would world peace be enhanced by 
instilling democracy in weak states and former autocratic 
societies, but a culture of democracy needed to be developed 
internationally. 

The UN’s democratic nation-building initiatives neces- 
sarily involve subsidiary bodies and SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. 
With the growing acceptance of democratization as the pri- 
mary strategy for nation-building in conflict zones or weak 
states, the General Assembly created the Electoral Assistance 
Division (EAD) in the UN SECRETARIAT in 1992 to assist 
with national and municipal elections. Later made part of the 
Department of Political Affairs, EAD received requests for 
electoral assistance from more than 140 countries by 2005, 
and provided help in 91 cases, including troubled places 
such as MOZAMBIQUE, BOSNIA, Palestine, and ANGOLA. Its 
most serious challenge may have been in 2006 in CONGO, 
where it worked with the existing peacekeeping mission to 
hold the first legitimate, free, and fair elections in 40 years. 
The elections occurred even as the eastern part of the coun- 
try remained in rebellion. 

The division coordinates its activities with the other agen- 
cies and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS operating in 
the country. The United Nations also encourages REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC COMMISIONS and REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS to 
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assist in sustaining stable democracies. Also central to the 
UN democracy promotion is the UN HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS in Geneva. 

Additionally, the UN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP) 
and the WORLD BANK direct resources toward improved gov- 
ernance STRUCTURES in poor countries. By 2000, one-third 
of the UNDP BUDGET went toward democracy promotion. 
These funds are administered through the Division of Man- 
agement, Development, and Governance, which spends close 
to $1 billion annually on democratic governance projects. In 
recent years these projects have included national elections 
in SIERRA LEONE, public participation in Nigeria, and the 
creation of a judicial commission in AFGHANISTAN to restore 
the country’s judicial system. 

The Department of Political Affairs (DPA), in addition 
to housing the elections unit, holds international confer- 
ences on a regular basis for new and restored democracies 
(ICNRD). By 2006, DPA had convened six of these meetings 
on a regional basis. The latest conference met in Doha, Qatar, 
the first Arab state to host an ICNRD, from October 30 to 
November 2 of that year. The first such conference, held 
in 1988, adopted the Manila DECLARATION, which linked 
democratization with the maintenance of international peace 
and DEVELOPMENT. This theme became increasingly central 
to UN democracy promotion initiatives. Seeing the Western 
conception of democracy as too limited, because it empha- 
sized procedural and representational aspects of democracy 
almost to the exclusion of other necessary factors, future 
ICNRDs endorsed a comprehensive approach that included 
economic and social transformation as well. The fourth con- 
ference, which convened in December 2000, in Cotonou, 
Benin, attracted 110 government delegations, demonstrat- 
ing the widening global trend to promote democratization. 
An innovation at the fifth conference, held in Ulaanbaatar, 
Mongolia, was the convening of a simultaneous Parliamen- 
tary Forum, attended by 120 participants from 47 countries. 
A civil society forum also materialized with 240 participants 
from 64 nations. 

These conferences were important to the evolution in the 
understanding of democratization by UN authorities. Going 
beyond Lockean conceptions that defined democracy largely 
in terms of how political systems are structured and work, 
and how citizens are associated with the state, the UN defini- 
tion incorporated an international component that allowed 
intervention within the state to protect democratic rights 
and an assertion that economic development, social equality, 
and groups must be promoted in order to assure democratic 
stability. 

KOFI ANNAN, the UN’s seventh Secretary-General, was 
a strong advocate of this approach to democratization. 
Agreeing with students of 18th century-German philoso- 
pher Immanuel Kant that democratic states do not go to 
war with each other, Annan strongly endorsed the promo- 
tion of democracy as an important element in securing 


international peace. The Secretary-General also promoted 
the concept of “personal sovereignty,” which he argued 
required intervention in nondemocratic states that do not 
protect the rights of their citizens. Defending the new era 
of nation-building, he made the case that “surely no legal 
principle—not even [state] sovereignty—can ever shield 
crimes against humanity.” There is a “moral duty” for the 
United Nations to intervene on behalf of the individual. At 
the time of the Millennium Summit in 2000 the Secretary- 
General asserted that “Even though the United Nations 
is an organization of states ... the Charter is written in 
the name of ‘We the peoples.’ It reaffirms the dignity and 
worth of the human person, respect for human rights and 
the equal rights of men and women, and a commitment to 
social progress . . . in freedom from want and fear alike.” In 
his UN REFORM report of April, 2005, entitled IN LARGER 
FREEDOM, Annan noted that the promotion of democracy 
is essential to the world’s security agenda and to social and 
economic development. 

Given democracy promotion’s importance, Annan con- 
tended the United Nations should not limit its role to norm 
creation, or to providing legitimacy for international mis- 
sions intruding in nondemocratic states. In his report, he 
called for practical steps that would speed the process of 
democratization. He proposed the establishment of a 
Democracy FUND to assist countries making the transition 
to democratic politics. He also recommended a number of 
reforms that would coordinate better UN agencies and pro- 
grams working on democratization, particularly the efforts 
of UNDP, EAD. and DPA. 

The Millennium Summit proved a watershed in the UN’s 
redefinition of democracy promotion. The summits dec- 
laration endorsed a combination of development, human 
rights, and democratization targets. Member governments 
proclaimed “We shall spare no effort to promote democracy 
and strengthen the rule of law, as well as respect ... all 
internationally recognized human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, ... to strengthen the capacity of all our coun- 
tries to implement the principles and practices of democ- 
racy and respect for human rights, including minority rights 

. [and] to work collectively for more inclusive political 
processes, allowing genuine participation by all citizens in 
all our countries.” 

The late SERGIO VIEIRO DE MELLO, former UN High 
Commissioner for Human Rights, described the UN effort to 
create “holistic democracy” to the COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS in April 2003. He defined democracy as “normatively 
grounded,” and inclusive of both procedural and substantive 
rights. According to Vieiro de Mello, democracy in UN par- 
lance is encapsulated in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (1948), and the International Covenants on Politi- 
cal and Civil Rights and on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights (1966), and thus encompasses “formal institutions 
and informal processes, majorities and minorities, males and 
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females, governments and civil society, the political and eco- 
nomic, the national and international ... the interdepen- 
dence of human rights and the rights they defend ... the 
principle and right of self-determination ... as well as the 
rights to an adequate standard of living and to education.” 
See also THEMATIC DIPLOMACY, UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCES ON THE LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, UNITED 
NATIONS INTERIM ADMINISTRATION MISSION FOR KOSOVO. 


Further Reading: Annan, Kofi A. “Democracy as an Interna- 
tional Issue.” Global Governance 8, no. 2 (April-June 2002): 
135-42. Boutros-Ghali, Boutros. An Agenda for Democratiza- 
tion. New York: United Nations, 1996. Brown, Mark Mal- 
loch. “Democratic Governance: Toward a Framework for 
Sustainable Peace.” Global Governance 9, no. 2 (April-June 
2003): 141-46. Dobbins, James, Seth G. Jones, Keith Crane, 
Andrew Rathmell, Brett Steele, and Richard Teltschik. The 
UN%S Role in Nation-Building: From the Congo to Iraq. Santa 
Monica, Calif.: RAND Corporation, 2004. Fox, Gregory H., 
and Brad R. Roth, eds. Democratic Governance and Interna- 
tional Law. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000. 
Joyner, Christopher C. “The United Nations: Strengthening 
an International Norm.” In Exporting Democracy: Rhetoric vs. 
Reality, edited by Peter J. Schraeder, 147-72. Boulder, Colo.: 
Lynne Rienner, 2002. Newman, Edward, and Ronald Rich. 
The UN Role in Promoting Democracy: Between Ideals and 
Reality. Tokyo: United Nations University Press, 2004. Report 
of the High Commissioner for Human Rights. “Civil and 
Political Rights: Continuing Dialogue on Measures to Pro- 
mote and Consolidate Democracy,” Commission on Human 
Rights, E/CN.4/2003/59. 


Department for Disarmament Affairs (DDA) 

After a hiatus of six years the Department for Disarmament 
Affairs was reestablished in 1998 on the recommendation of 
the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) as one of the UN SECRETARI- 
AT’s major departments. It had earlier existed (1982-92) as a 
product of the Assembly’s Second SPECIAL SESSION ON DISAR- 
MAMENT. Headed by UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL Nobuaki 
Tanaka from JAPAN, in 2006 DDA had five branches: WEAP- 
ONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION (WMD), Conventional Arms 
including Practical DISARMAMENT Measures (CAB), Regional 
Disarmament (RDB), Monitoring, Database and Information 
(MDI), and CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT (CD). Secre- 
tariat and Conference Support are located in Geneva. With 
the overall goal of promoting global norms of disarmament, 
DDA branches provide informational and administrative 
assistance to the GAs FIRST COMMITTEE, the Conference 
on Disarmament, the DISARMAMENT COMMISSION, the UN 
Standing Advisory Committee on Security Questions in Cen- 
tral AFRICA, the SECRETARY-GENERAL’s Advisory Board on 
Disarmament Matters, and other UN disarmament bodies 
and conferences. The department also promotes public edu- 


cation on disarmament issues by publishing the Disarmament 
Yearbook, Disarmament Notes, and a quarterly DDA Update, 
and by working closely with UNIDIR (UNITED NATIONS 
INSTITUTE FOR DISARMAMENT RESEARCH). 

Following its reestablishment, the Department for Disar- 
mament Affairs emphasized certain issues for international 
negotiation and public debate. Among them were transpat- 
ency and openness in military affairs, confidence-building 
measures, disarmament verification, regional disarmament, 
curbs on the flow of small arms and arms trafficking, and 
containing the proliferation of WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUC- 
TION. This last topic led DDA to work closely with the 
ORGANISATION FOR THE PROHIBITION OF CHEMICAL WEAP- 
ONS, the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY, and 
the Preparatory Committee of the COMPREHENSIVE TEST 
BAN TREATY Organization. Its efforts to slow regional arms 
buildups were bolstered by the creation of UN Regional 
Centres for Peace and Disarmament in Africa, Asia and 
the Pacific, and LATIN AMERICA, which DDA oversaw and 
coordinated. 

At the turn of the century DDA had identified three 
“emerging” issues it intended to address in its work: Dis- 
armament and DEVELOPMENT, Gender Perspectives on 
Disarmament, and Disarmament Education. As part of SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN’ Steering Group on Disarma- 
ment and Development, DDA assisted in the preparation of 
the Secretary-General’s report on the subject and coordinated 
its activities with other agencies involved in aspects of the 
issue. Given that gender and disarmament linkages were not 
readily apparent, DDA launched a series of research proj- 
ects including “Gender Perspectives on Weapons of Mass 
Destruction,” “Gender Perspectives on Small Arms,” and 
“Gender Perspectives on LAND MINES.” Finally, it provided 
administrative support for a GA-authorized “United Nations 
Study on Disarmament and Non-Proliferation Education.” 
To be carried out by a panel of 10 governmental experts from 
Egypt, Hungary, INDIA, JAPAN, Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, 
Poland, Senegal, and Sweden, the study was scheduled to be 
the basis of a report by Secretary-General Annan to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 2002. The first two working sessions of the 
10-member group were organized by DDA in August 2001. 

An important assignment for the department is the main- 
tenance of the Register of Conventional Arms. Each year 
governments report on arms transfers to other states. This 
responsibility has become more important as the world has 
become increasingly concerned about the movement of small 
arms and light weapons (SALW). Particularly with the failure 
of the UN Review Conference on the illicit trade in these 
WEAPONS, held in June 2006, the monitoring of arms flows 
by the department took on new urgency. 


Further Reading: DDA Web site: <http://disarmament. 
un.org/dda.htm>. Disarmament Notes Web site: <http:// 
disarmament.un.org/ddanotes/ddanotes1.pdf>. 
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Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs (DESA) 


One of the departments of the UN SECRETARIAT, DESA pro- 
vides administrative services for the many commissions and 
committees of the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECO- 
SOC). Created as a consolidation of three former departments, 
DESA is directed by an UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL—in 
2006, Mr. José Antonio Ocampo of Colombia—who also 
chairs the Secretariat's Executive Committee on Economic 
and Social Affairs, which brings together 18 UN agencies 
working in the field. In addition to its administrative services 
the department has a number of normative, policy analysis, 
and advisory duties that its carries out in its 11 divisions. 

Central to the work of the department since 2000 has 
been the promotion of the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT 
GOALS set at that year’s MILLENNIUM SUMMIT. World leaders 
established several social and economic goals—eradicating 
extreme poverty and hunger, achieving universal primary 
education, promoting gender equality and empowering 
WOMEN, reducing child mortality, improving maternal health, 
and combating HIV/AlbS—through a set of measurable targets 
to be achieved by the year 2015. DESA has directed much of 
the effort to cut in half the proportion of those who earn less 
than a dollar a day; to achieve universal primary education; 
to eliminate gender disparity in education; and to reduce 
child mortality. 

Entering the new millennium, the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs sought to promote SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT, with a particular emphasis on Africa, small 
island developing states, and North-South cooperation. As 
the focal point for UN SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN’s 
promotion of DEVELOPMENT in Africa, DESA housed the 
Office of the Special Coordinator for Africa and the LEAST 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (OSCAL) until it was merged into 
the Office of the Special Adviser on Africa in 2003. DESA 
emphasizes gender-related issues, ENVIRONMENT, population 
effects, and social dimensions of development. In all of these 
areas the department works to translate the Plans of Action 
and Final DECLARATIONS of recent WORLD CONFERENCES 
into practical steps that governments could take to meet 
conference goals. This requires working closely with SPE- 
CIALIZED AGENCIES and bodies created by UN conferences, 
as well as with the Second and THIRD COMMITTEES OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, and ECOSOC and its commissions. 

Particularly under Annan’s REFORM program, DESA has 
developed extensive coordination and support functions. 
As the lead agency of one of Annan’s four thematic execu- 
tive committees, the Executive Committee on Economic and 
Social Affairs, DESA promotes coherence and efficiency in 
the work of the committee’s members. The 2005 WORLD 
SUMMIT called for greater coherence in the UN SYSTEM. To 
this end DESA organized the executive committee into 11 
thematic clusters bringing together program directors with 
thematically similar missions. The Executive Committee 


membership includes the United Nations OFFICE FOR DRUGS 
AND CRIME (UNODC), the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME (UNDP), the UN regional economic commis- 
sions, HABITAT, the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE 
AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD), UNITED NATIONS UNIVER- 
SITY (UNU), the UNITED NATIONS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT (UNRISD), the United Nations 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN (INSTRAW), the UNITED 
NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP), the Office of 
the Special Adviser on Africa (OSAA), the UNITED NATIONS 
INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING AND RESEARCH (UNITAR), the 
Office of the High Representative for the Least Developed 
Countries, Landlocked Developing Countries, and Small 
Island Developing States (OHRLLS), and the Office of the 
UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS (UNHCHR). 
Additionally, DESAs Division for Public Economics and Pub- 
lic Administration manages the UN’s Programme in Public 
Administration and Finance. Its Division for Social Policy 
and Development provides guidance to ECOSOC’s COMMIS- 
SION FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT (CSocD). By 2001, the divi- 
sion had also convened four sessions of the World Youth 
Forum to enhance ties between youth NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) and youth-related UN bodies. Its 
Population Division provides the secretariat for the COM- 
MISSION ON POPULATION AND DEVELOPMENT, undertaking 
research studies and preparing public reports on the topic. 
Its Division for the Advancement of WOMEN (DAW) provides 
administrative support for the COMMITTEE ON THE ELIMINA- 
TION OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN (CEDAW); its 
Division for Sustainable Development provides the secre- 
tariat for the COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
(CSD), and supplies data and policy recommendations to 
CSD; and its Division for ECOSOC Support and Coordina- 
tion provides system-wide guidance on ECOSOC activities, 
oversight and coordination of subsidiary bodies, and sup- 
port for the NGOs that have CONSULTATIVE STATUS with the 
Council. 

DESA has an independent research and policy analy- 
sis function that provides extensive data and reports to the 
world community, assisting governments and NGOs engaged 
in the development process. Among its more important pub- 
lications is the United Nations WORLD ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
SURVEY, published annually by its Division for Development 
Policy Analysis. The Survey analyzes topical global economic 
issues and provides UN forecasts on the world economy and 
world trade. DESAS Statistical Division publishes the Statisti- 
cal Yearbook, the World Statistics Pocketbook, and statistical 
publications on international merchandise trade, national 
accounts, demography, gender, population, energy, environ- 
ment, human settlements, disability, social indicators, and 
industry. The division also monitors progress on achieving 
the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS. Additionally, DESA 
maintains major databases, such as its Population Division’s 
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World Population Projections to 2150, the Global Review and 
Inventory of Population Policies (GRIPP), and the Population 
Information Network (POPIN). 

See also INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Further Reading: United Nations Department of Public 
Information. Basic Facts about the United Nations. New York: 
United Nations Department of Public Information, 2004. 
DESA Web site: <www.un.org/esa/desa>. 


Department of General Assembly Affairs and 
Conference Services (DGAACS) See SECRETARIAT. 


Department of Management (DM) See SECRE- 
TARIAT. 


Department of Peacekeeping Operations 
(DPKO) 

The Department of Peacekeeping Operations was created 
in 1992 as an integral part of the Executive Office of the 
UN SECRETARY-GENERAL. Prior to 1992 the UNDER SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL (USG) for Special Political Affairs controlled 
missions authorized by the SECURITY COUNCIL or GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. The department has administrative, managerial, 
planning, and preparation responsibilities for PEACEKEEP- 
ING missions. It is headed by the Under Secretary-General 
for Peacekeeping—in 2006, USG Jean-Marie Guéhenno of 
FRANCE—and has divisions for operations, planning and 
support, training and evaluation, and assessment of past 
operations. This last division was established in April 1995 
as the Lessons Learned Unit, established in April 1995 by 
UN Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN, himself a former USG 
for Peacekeeping; then in 2001 merged with the depart- 
ment’s Policy and Analysis Unit and renamed the Peacekeep- 
ing Best Practices Unit (PBPU). Among its other activities, 
PBPU sponsors seminars on PEACE-BUILDING, reconstruc- 
tion, and CONFLICT RESOLUTION. The Training and Evalu- 
ation Office was established by the General Assembly to 
coordinate and standardize training for national peacekeep- 
ing units. It provides courses, publications, and training 


exercises for those member states that contribute forces to 
peacekeeping operations. 

The end of the COLD WAR occasioned a significant 
increase in peacekeeping operations. Following appar- 
ent peacekeeping successes in ANGOLA and NAMIBIA, con- 
fidence emerged that the United Nations could intervene 
effectively in disintegrating states, not only to restore peace 
but to undertake state-building. Failures, however, in SOMA- 
LIA and Rwanda, induced strong pressures for an evaluation 
of DPKO operations and the UN peacekeeping function in 
general. The department struggled with inadequate resources 
trying to meet new mandates that went far beyond the origi- 
nal idea of peacekeeping. The UNITED STATES, in particular, 
urged an overhaul of DPKO, including the creation of a 
rapidly deployable headquarters team, the maintenance of 
a database of available forces, and a modest airlift capabil- 
ity. An initial response to these recommendations was the 
creation of the Lessons Learned Unit, with the mandate to 
study past peacekeeping operations, discover the strengths 
and weaknesses of those efforts, and make recommendations 
for administrative improvement. 

In March 2000, Secretary Annan appointed a panel of 
experts to study the new challenges facing UN peacekeeping. 
He hoped the experts would complement the work of the 
Lessons Learned Unit. The panel’s report, issued just before 
the September 2000 meeting of the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT, 
recommended formalizing the UN’s peacekeeping activities, 
ending ad hoc deployments, and creating a new information- 
gathering and analysis office within the United Nations to 
act as a professional policy planning staff for DPKO. 

In the new millennium the Department saw its BUDGET 
grow to more than $4 billion annually ($5.03 billion for July 
2005 through June 2006) as force sizes and the functions of 
peacekeeping operations expanded. To assist with costs and 
to gain more flexibility in response to different crises, DPKO 
worked closely with REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. In Africa, 
the department worked with the ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
OF WEST AFRICAN STATES (ECOWAS) to deal with conflict 
in Liberia, SIERRA LEONE, and Côte d'Ivoire. The AFRICAN 
UNION assisted in Sudan. It has also worked with the ORGA- 
NIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES in HAITI and the European 
Union in the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA. 

Past and present second-generation peacekeeping and 
peace-building operations include: 





AFRICA 
Angola 


UN Office in Angola (UNOA) 
UN Mission in Angola (UNMA) 


UN ANGOLA VERIFICATION MISSION (UNAVEM 1) 
UN Angola Verification Mission (UNAVEM II) 
UN Angola Verification Mission (UNAVEM IID 
UN Observer Mission in Angola (MONUA) 


December 1988—May 1991 
May 1991-February 1995 
February 1995-June 1997 
June 1997-February 1999 
October 1999—August 2002 
August 2002—February 2003 


(continues) 
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Africa (continued) 


Burundi 


Central African Republic 


Chad/Libya 
CONGO 
Côte d'Ivoire 


Democratic Republic 


of the Congo 
Ethiopia/Eritrea 


Great Lakes Region 


Guinea-Bissau 
Liberia 


MOZAMBIQUE 
Namibia 
Rwanda 
Rwanda/Uganda 
Sierra Leone 


SOMALIA 


Sudan 
West Africa 


Western Sahara 


LATIN AMERICA and the 


Central America 


Dominican Republic 


EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA 
HAITI 


ASIA 
AFGHANISTAN/ 
PAKISTAN 


CAMBODIA 


TIMOR-LESTE 


Georgia 
INDIA/Pakistan 
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nited Nations Operation in Burundi (UNOB) 

N Mission in the Central African Republic (MINURCA) 

N Office in the Central African Africa (BONUCA) 

N Aouzou Strip Observer Group (UNASOG) 

N Operation in the Congo (ONUC) 

N Operation in Côte d'Ivoire (UNOCI) 

N ORGANIZATION MISSION IN THE DEMOCRATIC 

REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO (MONUC) 

N Mission in Ethiopia and Eritrea (UNMEE) 

ffice of the Special REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL for the Great Lakes Region 

N Peace-building Support Office in Guinea-Bissau (UNOGBIS) 
bserver Mission in Liberia (UNOMIL) 

N Peace-building Support Office in Liberia (UNOL) 

N MISSION IN LIBERIA (UNMIL) 

Operation in Mozambique (ONUMOZ) 

TRANSITION ASSISTANCE GROUP (UNTAG) 

ASSISTANCE MISSION FOR RWANDA (UNAMIR) 
Observer Mission for Uganda-Rwanda (UNOMUR) 
Observer Mission in Sierra Leone (UNOMSIL) 

Mission in Sierra Leone (UNAMSIL) 

Integrated Office in Sierra Leone (UNIOSIL) 
OPERATIONS IN SOMALIA (UNOSOM 1) 

Operations in Somalia (UNOSOM II) 

Political Office for Somalia (UNPOS) 

Advance Mission in the Sudan (UNAMIS) 

Mission in the Sudan (UNMIS) 

ffice of the Special Representative of the Secretary-General 
for West Africa (UNOWA) 

N Mission for the Referendum in Western Sahara (MINURSO) 


2242224, 24,2, 2,2, 22, 


aribbean 
N OBSERVER GROUP IN CENTRAL AMERICA (ONUCA) 


Mission of the SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


SECRETARY-GENERAL in the Dominican Republic (DOMREP) 
N OBSERVER MISSION IN EL SALVADOR (ONUSAL) 

N VERIFICATION MISSION IN GUATEMALA (MINUGUA) 

N Mission in Haiti (UNMIH) 

N Support Mission in Haiti (UNSMIH) 

N Transition Mission in Haiti (UNTMIH) 

N CIVILIAN POLICE MISSION IN HAITI (MIPONUH) 

ternational Civilian Support Mission in Haiti (MICAH) 

N Stabilization Mission in Haiti (MINUSTAH) 


N GOOD OFFICES Mission in Afghanistan and Pakistan 
(UNGOMAP) 

N SPECIAL MISSION TO AFGHANISTAN (UNSMA) 

N Assistance Mission in Afghanistan (UNAMA) 

N Advance Mission in Cambodia (UNAMIC) 

N TRANSITION AUTHORITY IN CAMBODIA (UNTAC) 

N Mission in East Timor (UNAMET) 

N TRANSITIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN EAST TIMOR (UNTAET) 
N Mission in Support of East Timor (UMISET) 

N Office in Timor-Leste (UNITOL) 

N Observer Mission in Georgia (UNOMIG) 

N INDIA-PAKISTAN OBSERVATION MISSION (UNIPOM) 
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N MILITARY OBSERVER GROUP IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
(UNMOGIP) 


June 2004- 

April 1998—February 2000 
February 2000- 

May 1994-June 1994 

July 1960-June 1964 
April 2004— 


December 1999— 
July 2000- 


December 1997— 

March 1999— 

September 1993-September 1997 
November 1997—September 2003 
September 2003- 

December 1992—December 1994 
April 1989—March 1990 

October 1993—March 1996 

June 1993-September 1994 

July 1998-October 1999 

October 1999—December 2005 
January 2006- 

April 1992—March 1993 

March 1993—March 1995 

April 1995- 

June 2004—March 2005 

March 2005- 


November 2001- 
April 1991— 


November 1989-January 1992 


May 1965-October 1966 
July 1991—April 1995 
January 1997—May 1997 
September 1993-June 1996 
July 1996-July 1997 
August—November 1997 
December 1997—March 2000 
March 2000-February 2001 
April 2004— 


March 1988—March 1990 
December 1993—December 2002 
March 2002- 

October 1991—March 1992 
March 1992-September 1993 
June 1999-October 1999 
October 1999-May 2002 
May 2002—May 2005 

May 2005—August 2006 
August 1993-— 

September 1965—March 1996 





January 1949- 
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Asia (continued) 
Tajikistan 


West New Guinea 


EUROPE 


CGC OG 


N Mission of Observers in Tajikistan (UNMOT) 
N Tajikistan Office of Peace-building (UNTOP) 
N SECURITY FORCE (UNSF) 


BOSNIA and Herzegovina UN MISSION IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA (UNMIBH) 
UN Mission of Observers in Prevlaka (UNMOP) 
Croatia UN Confidence Restoration Operation (UNCRO) 
UN Transitional Authority in Eastern Slavonia, Baranja, and 
Western Sirmium (UNTAES) 
UN Civilian Police Support Group (UNPSG) 
Cyprus UN PEACEKEEPING FORCE IN CYPRUS (UNFICYP) 
Former Yugoslav UN PREVENTIVE DEPLOYMENT FORCE IN THE FORMER 


Republic of Macedonia 


YUGOSLAV REPUBLIC OF MACEDONIA (UNPREDEP) 


FORMER YUGOSLAVIA UN PROTECTION FORCE (UNPROFOR) 
UN INTERIM ADMINISTRATION MISSION IN KOSOVO (UNMIK) 
Georgia UN Observer Mission in Georgia (UNOMIG) 


MIDDLE EAST 


December 1994—May 2000 
June 2000-June 2006 
October 1962—April 1963 


December 1995—December 2002 
January 1996—December 2002 
March 1995-January 1996 


January 1996-January 1998 
January 1998—October 1998 
March 1964- 


March 1995—February 1999 
February 1992—March 1995 
June 1999— 

August 1993-— 


June 1974- 

August 1988—February 1991 
August 2003- 

April 1991— 

June 1958—December 1958 
March 1978- 











Golan Heights UN Disengagement Observer Force (UNDOF) 
IRAN/Iraq UN Iran-Iraq Military Observer Group (UNIMOG) 
IRAQ UN Assistance Mission in Iraq (UNAMI) 
Traq/Kuwait UN IRAQ-KUWAIT OBSERVATION MISSION (UNIKOM) 
LEBANON UN Observer Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL) 

UN INTERIM FORCE IN LEBANON (UNIFIL) 
Middle East UN EMERGENCY FORCE (UNEF I) 

UN Emergency Force (UNEF II) 
Yemen UN YEMEN OBSERVATION MISSION (UNYOM) 


Possibly the most serious challenge to DPKO raised by 
the large number of NATION-BUILDING operations around the 
world was guaranteeing professional and effective service by 
its personnel. In 2004 three current and former peacekeep- 
ers published Emergency Sex and Other Desperate Measures: 
A True Story from Hell on Earth, detailing their demoralizing 
and even sordid experiences in UN operations around the 
world. The volume depicted excessive alcohol use and inap- 
propriate sexual behavior by peacekeepers. About the same 
time the world’s media reported on cases where peacekeepers 
were trading food and other necessitates of life for sex with 
local WOMEN. More seriously, there were charges of rape 
lodged against UN personnel. SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN announced a “zero-tolerance” policy for such prac- 
tices, and promised to establish new disciplinary procedures 
to punish anyone violating UN strictures. 

In 2005 the Department of Peacekeeping Operations 
launched a number of initiatives to give meaning to Annan’s 
policy statements. DPKO established Conduct and Disci- 
pline Units at UN HEADQUARTERS and in the eight largest 
peacekeeping missions. It also created a victim’s assistance 
program. Training programs for personnel were greatly 
enhanced. New communications programs that conveyed 
the “duty of the peacekeeper” were put in place, and senior 
UN administrators made trips to UN operations to convey 
the zero-tolerance message. On a positive note, efforts were 


November 1956—June 1967 
October 1973-July 1979 
July 1963-September 1964 


made to improve the living conditions and social services 
for peacekeepers. Finally, the United Nations moved to 
strengthen agreements with contributing countries to assure 
that their nationals would be prosecuted if charged with 
important infractions. DPKO established a database to record 
misconduct cases. The OFFICE OF INTERNAL OVERSIGHT 
SERVICES (OIOS) undertook responsibility for investigating 
charges of abuse and sexual exploitation. 
See also BRAHIMI REPORT, SECRETARIAT. 


Further Reading: Report of the Panel on United Nations 
Peace Operations Web site: <www.un.org/peace/reports/ 
peace_operations/>. United Nations Peace Operations: Year in 
Review 2005. New York: United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information, 2006. DPKO Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/ 
dpko/dpko/index.asp>. 


Department of Political Affairs See SECRETARIAT. 


Department of Public Information (DPI) 

The GENERAL ASSEMBLY created the Department of Public 
Information in 1946. It is a department within the United 
Nations’s administrative organ, the SECRETARIAT. The man- 
date of DPI is to enlist public support for the United Nations 
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by building awareness and understanding of the purpose 
and activities of the organization among the peoples of the 
world. The department functions as the catalyst for informa- 
tion related to the United Nations and its system. It assists all 
the other UN departments, commissions, committees, pro- 
grams, and SPECIALIZED AGENCIES in gathering, coordinat- 
ing, preparing, and disseminating information in the form of 
teaching guides, exhibits, documentary films, reports, press 
releases, topical promotional campaigns, and newsletters, 
such as African Recovery. The information includes photo- 
graphs, maps, and regional statistics collected by the eco- 
nomic and social commissions of the United Nations. 

The Department of Public Information disseminates infor- 
mation through its Media Division, which uses a wide variety 
of channels, such as online, print, television, and radio. DPI 
has information centers in more than 130 countries, includ- 
ing 50 in Africa, 35 in Asia and Oceania, and 15 in Europe, 
and a regional center in Brussels, Belgium. The UN-guided 
tours began with the opening of UN HEADQUARTERS in 1952 
and are now also conducted at the UN offices in Geneva 
and Vienna. Some 300 depository libraries throughout the 
world make UN documents accessible locally to research- 
ers, students, and parliamentarians. Furthermore, since the 
launching of the UN web site in 1997, an increasing number 
of documents have been made available directly on the Inter- 
net. The Public Inquiries Unit provides information over the 
phone or by e-mail free of charge. Media accreditation and 
press kits ensure that the world press has the opportunity 
to cover UN events. The Office of the Spokesman of the 
SECRETARY-GENERAL briefs international journalists and press 
officers of the member states on a daily basis and coordinates 
the media-related activities of the Secretary-General, such as 
press conferences and interviews. Besides enlisting the press 
to help disseminate UN information, DPI coordinates the 
relationship of NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) 
with the United Nations. The NGOs, in exchange for varying 
degrees of CONSULTATIVE STATUS with the ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL, disseminate UN-related information to 
their members. An elected 18-member DPI/NGO Executive 
Committee acts in an advisory and liaison capacity to rep- 
resent the interests of the more than 1500 NGOs that work 
with DPI. Annually the department stages the largest NGO 
conference convened by the United Nations. In 2002 the con- 
ference attracted more than 2,000 representatives from 760 
NGOs in 70 countries. 

In addition to its Media Division, DPI has a Division of 
Promotion and Public Services, and a Division for Library 
and Publications. The latter is responsible for the DAG HAM- 
MARSKJOLD LIBRARY, which is the documentation, research, 
and reference facility of the UN. The Promotion and Public 
Services Division conducts public awareness campaigns and 
conferences. 

The UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL (USG) for Communi- 
cation and Public Information coordinates the work of DPI 


with other UN bodies and programs. On May 31, 2002, Sec- 
retary-General KOFI ANNAN elevated the interim department 
head, Shashi Tharoor of INDIA, to the USG position. 

The department translates its message into a variety 
of LANGUAGES. All UN documents are written in the two 
working languages of the United Nations—French and Eng- 
lish—and many documents are translated into the other four 
official languages: Arabic, Chinese, Russian, and Spanish. 
UN radio broadcasts are prepared in 18 languages, public 
tours are conducted in approximately 30 languages, and the 
information centers provide the translation of UN documents 
into local languages. 

See also STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Further Reading: United Nations Department of Public 
Information. Basic Facts about the United Nations. New York: 
United Nations Department of Public Information, published 
periodically. Department of Public News Web site: <www. 
un.org/News>. 

— A. S. Hansen 


Deputy Secretary-General (DSG) 

On March 2, 1998, LOUISE FRECHETTE became the United 
Nations’s first Deputy Secretary-General (DSG). The GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY had authorized SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN’ creation of the post under Article 101 of the CHAR- 
TER the previous December (Res. 12). The Assembly’s action 
was part of the general REFORM OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
first proposed by Annan in September 1997. 

The duties of the Deputy Secretary-General are to assist 
the Secretary-General (SG) in managing the SECRETARIAT, 
act for the SG at United Nations HEADQUARTERS when he or 
she is not there, enhance coherence and cooperation among 
UN bodies, provide leadership in economic and social activi- 
ties of the UN, represent the Secretary-General at conferences 
and official functions, and “undertake such assignments as 
may be determined by the Secretary-General.” The Deputy 
Secretary-General serves only during the term of the Secre- 
tary-General who appointed him or her. 

As the first occupant of the office, Fréchette defined by 
her actions and assigned duties the initial parameters of the 
position. Annan’s reform proposal, RENEWING THE UNITED 
NATIONS, called for the Deputy Secretary-General to be his 
senior adviser who would oversee day-to-day operations at 
UN HEADQUARTERS. Responding largely to demands from 
the UNITED STATES for greater efficiency and accountabil- 
ity, the Secretary-General established a cabinet of his most 
senior staff. Fréchette served on this SENIOR MANAGEMENT 
GROUP and other secretariat committees. She was given 
responsibility for implementing the rest of the UN reforms 
approved by the General Assembly, including chairing the 
Steering Committee on Reform and Management Policy. In 
addition to her responsibilities for reform, she focused atten- 
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Portrait of Deputy Secretary-General Mark Malloch Brown (UN 
PHOTO 118256/MARK GARTEN) 


tion on UN social, economic, and development activities. 
She was also given a major role in Annan’s efforts to develop 
cooperation between the United Nations and “civil society,” 
including partnerships with NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS and private businesses. She was appointed chair of 
the Advisory Board of the United Nations Fund for Inter- 
national Partnerships (UNFIP). Among the special assign- 
ments given to Fréchette was implementation of the BRAHIMI 
REPORT. Named for the chairman of the Panel on United 
Nations Peace Operations, the report recommended struc- 
tural reforms of UN PEACEKEEPING, requiring the acquisition 
and expenditure of $22 million over several years. 

Fréchette, much experienced in UN affairs after lengthy 
service in the Canadian External Affairs Department and 
as Canada’s PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE to the United 
Nations, quickly acquired a moderate public presence that 
was not required by the position. She regularly spoke in 
favor of creating a “new” United Nations, that is, an institu- 
tion increasingly focused on “human beings, respect for their 
rights, and the satisfaction of their basic needs.” As the first 
Deputy Secretary-General, she gave the post a legitimacy 
that made the DSG more than just another senior member of 
the UN Secretariat. On the other hand, she was largely self- 
effacing, working behind the scenes to support the Secretary- 


General, and to encourage effective coordination within the 
organization. 

Following Fréchette’s resignation in 2006, Secretary- 
General Annan appointed Mark Malloch Brown (UNITED 
KINGDOM) as her replacement. Malloch Brown almost imme- 
diately staked out controversial positions. In the midst of the 
tensions at UN Headquarters surrounding the U.S. invasion 
of IRAQ, the DSG criticized Washington's policies and public 
attitude toward the United Nations. He suggested that the 
American approach was counterproductive to its interests. 
Malloch Brown’s comments generated a strong reaction from 
U.S. Ambassador JOHN BOLTON who complained to the Secre- 
tary-General. Annan, however, fully backed his subordinate. 

When BAN KI-MOON became Secretary-General in 2007, 
he replaced Malloch Brown with Dr. Asha-Rose Migird of 
Tanzania. She had previously served as Tanzania’s foreign 
minister. 

See also PRINCIPAL ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Desert Shield See GULF War. 


Desert Storm See GULF WAR. 


desertiXcation 
As defined in chapter 12 of the 1992 Earth Summit’s AGENDA 
21, “desertification is land degradation in arid, semi-arid and 
dry sub-humid areas resulting from various factors, including 
climatic variations and human activities.” By the close of the 
1990s, Asia possessed the largest land area affected by desert- 
ification. In the areas of Asia suffering from desertification 
71 percent was moderately to severely degraded. For LATIN 
AMERICA, this proportion was 75 percent. In Africa, two-thirds 
of which was desert or drylands, 73 percent of the agricultural 
drylands were moderately to severely degraded. Africa was 
under the greatest desertification threat, with a rate of disap- 
pearance of forest cover of 1.4 to 1.9 million square miles per 
year depleting both surface and groundwater resources, and 
with half the continents farmland suffering from soil degrada- 
tion and erosion. By 2004 desertification threatened the well- 
being of 1 billion people in 100 countries. 

More than 23 million people were at risk of famine as 
a consequence of the continuing drought in the Horn of 
Africa, Kenya, Tanzania, and ANGOLA. Half of the population 
of Tajikistan faced severe food access problems due to severe 
drought and inadequate irrigation systems. CHINA was losing 
984 square miles of land every year to desertification and 2 
percent of its territory was already desert. Dust from deserti- 
fication-affected areas of INDIA and Pakistan covered much 
of East Asia, reaching as far as JAPAN. Water scarcity and 
land degradation increased in southern European countries. 
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The attention of the international community shifted at 
the millennium from the climatic factors of desertification to 
its human causes. Desertification was also linked to the secu- 
rity concerns of many DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. Soil erosion 
and water scarcity clearly led to urban migration, overpopula- 
tion, poverty, and instability. It also produced famine, leading 
to the displacement of civilians, which, in turn, threatened 
the stability of entire regions. As neighboring countries not 
experiencing desertification become hosts to migrating refu- 
gees, the difficulty of feeding several million more people 
each year put food security ahead of military security as 
the principal preoccupation of many governments. Thus, the 
issue of combating desertification was at the forefront among 
the agendas of many nations and international organizations, 
including the United Nations. 

The United Nations Sudano-Sahelian Office (UNSO) 
opened in 1973 to address the problem of desertification in 
West Africa. However, the effort remained largely regional 
in character for the rest of the decade. The United Nations 
Committee on Desertification (UNCOD) took the first major 
step on the international level in 1977 by approving a Plan 
of Action to Combat Desertification (PACD). The plan was 
modified and expanded at the 1992 UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED) 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (the Earth Summit). One hundred 
heads of state met in Rio de Janeiro, endorsed the RIO DEC- 
LARATION and the STATEMENT OF FOREST PRINCIPLES, and 
adopted AGENDA 21, a 300-page plan for achieving SUSTAIN- 
ABLE DEVELOPMENT in the 21st century. The conference gave 
the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP) 
the lead role in working on desertification and drought. 
UNDP subsequently established the Drylands Development 
Centre in Nairobi, Kenya, to develop programs for people 
living in dryland areas. An Intergovernmental Negotiating 
Committee on Desertification (INCD), initiated by UNCED, 
created the CONVENTION TO COMBAT DESERTIFICATION in 
those countries experiencing serious drought and/or desert- 
ification, particularly in Africa (UNCCD or CCD), which 
entered into force on December 26, 1996. Its CHARTER cre- 
ated four regional annexes in Africa, Asia, LATIN AMERICA 
and the Caribbean, and the Northern Mediterranean, and the 
document provided for the implementation of action pro- 
grams on national, regional, and subregional levels. Within 
10 years of its formulation the convention had garnered more 
than 185 signatories. 

The Committee on Desertification identified four dif- 
ferent levels of drought: meteorological (or climatologi- 
cal), agricultural, hydrological, and socioeconomic. The 
work of UNCCD concentrated predominantly on socioeco- 
nomic aspects of desertification because this final category 
of drought encompassed all other categories. This approach 
emphasized that the most constructive action to combat 
desertification needed to be done on a local level. The CON- 
VENTION provided for research and education efforts on both 


global and regional levels. The 2000 meeting of the conven- 
tion’s conference of parties (COP) in Bonn, Germany, empha- 
sized full involvement of civil society and science as essential 
for success in combating desertification worldwide. 

At the turn of the century the problem of desertification 
was so overwhelming that other UN bodies and agencies 
joined the UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME 
(UNEP) and the CCD organization in their efforts to com- 
bat the growing crisis. The General Assembly designated 
June 17 as “WORLD DAY TO COMBAT DESERTIFICATION AND 
DROUGHT” and 2006 as the International Year of Deserts 
and Desertification. The FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGA- 
NIZATION (FAO) created and enabled databases contain- 
ing information about desertification and related subjects. 
Organizations involved in combating the effects of deserti- 
fication included the UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 
(UNICEF), the WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME (WFP), and 
the UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 
(UNHCR). The WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 
focused on the impact of desertification and droughts 
on human health and devised health policies that would 
minimize their devastating effects. These many activi- 
ties, however, required extensive funding, which proved 
difficult to raise. Under the desertification convention the 
guiding committee was charged with setting up its own 
financing STRUCTURE. The INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT (IFAD) took on the task of 
raising the resources, but the results were disappointing. In 
August 2002 the convention’s executive secretary asked the 
WORLD SUMMIT ON SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT to recommend 
the GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY (GEF) of the WORLD 
BANK to take over the funding MECHANISM. Subsequently, 
the GEF Council approved desertification as a central area 
of its work and invested $63 million by 2004 to reverse the 
phenomenon. 

See also ENVIRONMENT, REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS, 
SECOND COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, WORLD 
METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: Biswas, Margaret R., and Asit K. Biswas. 
Desertification: Associated Case Studies Prepared for the United 
Nations Conference on Desertification. New York: Pergam- 
mon Press, 1980. Minguet, Monique. Desertification: Nat- 
ural Background and Human Mismanagement. Spring Study 
Edition. New York: Springer-Verlag, 1994. Mouat, David A., 
and Charles E Hutchinson, eds. Desertification in Developing 
Counties: International Symposium and Workshop on Desertifi- 
cation in Developing Countries. The Hague: Kluwer Academic 
Publishers, 1996. Scherl, Lea M. Relationships and Partner- 
ships among Governments, NGOs, CBOs and Indigenous Groups 
in the Context of the Convention to Combat Desertification and 
Drought. Nairobi, Kenya: Environment Liaison Centre Inter- 
national, 1996. 

— I. Kebreau 
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developing countries 

“Developing countries” is a term denoting all NATION-STATES 
that are not highly industrialized. There is no official defini- 
tion for the term, although it is used frequently in interna- 
tional affairs and at the United Nations. The designation 
is inclusive of LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES and middle- 
income countries. The WORLD BANK has determined that the 
base line between middle-income countries and high-income 
countries is $6,000 per capita in 1987 dollars. Nations with a 
per capita income below that line are considered developing 
countries. Some commentators refer to these states as Third 
World countries, a term dating from the COLD WAR, or as 
nations of the global South, since the majority of develop- 
ing countries are located in the Southern Hemisphere. The 
people and governments of these nations, however, prefer 
the term “developing countries,” which they consider a more 
positive term, since it implies that they are in the process 
of improvement. These poorer nations are also sometimes 
referred to as LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 

Developing countries, despite their vast differences, share 
many common characteristics, problems, and interests. These 
states include the vast majority of the planet’s POPULATION. 
All developing nations share the goal of achieving a higher 
level of production and a higher standard of living. Most 
developing nations formerly were colonies, and became inde- 
pendent during the latter half of the 20th century. Often the 
United Nations played an important role in their emergence 
as independent nations, since the United Nations empha- 
sized decolonization during its initial years, stressing the 
right of all peoples to SELF-DETERMINATION. Most of these 
nations are in their second or third generation of indepen- 
dence, and are still in the process of building sound political 
institutions. For the most part developing nations can do 
little to provide citizens with essential services, since their 
governments have a limited income. Developing nations are 
characterized by low income per capita, low productivity, 
limited infrastructure, limited social services, and predomi- 
nantly agricultural economies where farming is typically 
done by primitive, labor-intensive methods. 

Promoting DEVELOPMENT in all nations that are not yet 
industrialized is one of the central purposes of the United 
Nations, and developing nations tend to regard this as the 
most important goal of the UN, citing the opening paragraph 
of its CHARTER, which refers to the promotion of “social 
progress and better standards of life.” Within the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM, these nations are represented by the NON- 
ALIGNED MOVEMENT (NAM) and the GROUP OF 77, the larg- 
est CAUCUS GROUPS in the UN. These caucus groups have 
effectively pressed the United Nations to give precedence to 
development issues. 

In 1986, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted the DECLARA- 
TION ON THE RIGHT TO DEVELOPMENT, proclaiming devel- 
opment more than a mere aspiration of poor nations. The 
consequent right to development has been reaffirmed since 


that time in numerous statements, including at the Vienna 
Conference of 1993 that reviewed HUMAN RIGHTS, and in 
the MILLENNIUM DECLARATION (2000) and the RESOLUTION 
establishing the HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL (2006), which 
lists the enforcement of that right among the new council's 
mandates. The MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS approved 
unanimously at the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in September 2000 
established specific development targets to be achieved in 
developing countries by 2015. 

Developing nations receive special consideration in trade 
negotiations and in the granting of financing from World 
Bank loans and bilateral foreign aid. World trade agreements 
guarantee developing countries “special and differential 
treatment,” meaning that they are granted a longer period to 
adjust their economies to global trade rules. They are also eli- 
gible for non-reciprocity in trade agreements with industrial- 
ized countries, since they are not expected to make matching 
offers of trade concessions from industrialized countries. 

See also AGENDA FOR DEVELOPMENT, COMMISSION ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, ENVIRONMENT, KYOTO PRO- 
TOCOL, SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND SUSTAINABLE DEVEL- 
OPMENT, UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND 
DEVELOPMENT, WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: Jolly, Richard, Louis Emmerij, Dharam 
Ghai, and Frederick Lapeyre. UN Contributions to Develop- 
ment Thinking and Practice. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 2004. Toye, John, and Richard Toye. The UN and the 
Global Political Economy: Trade, Finance, and Development. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2004. United Nations 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs. The Millennium 
Development Goals Report. New York: United Nations, annu- 
ally since 2001. World Bank. World Development Report 2003: 
Sustainable Development in a Dynamic World: Transforming 
Institutions, Growth, and Quality of Life. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. 

— K. J. Grieb 


development 

The precept that the maintenance of international peace and 
security depends in part on the amelioration of economic 
and social problems in poor societies found broad accep- 
tance at the founding conference of the United Nations in 
San Francisco in 1945. Led by the UNITED STATES delega- 
tion and supported by countries in LATIN AMERICA, the 
Middle East, Asia, and Africa, the framers of the UN CHAR- 
TER included binding commitments in the document to 
provide “higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and develop- 
ment ... [and] solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems” (Article 55). The Charter’s 
opening article established as one of the purposes of the 
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world body “to achieve international co-operation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, cultural, 
and humanitarian character.” 

The steady increase in UN MEMBERSHIP after 1955, com- 
ing largely from postcolonial parts of the world and made 
up of weak, poor, DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, reinforced the 
demands on the world body to address economic develop- 
ment issues. The new members also demonstrated by their 
presence and their agenda that serious divisions existed 
between the “NORTH” and the “SOUTH” in terms of economic 
well-being and approaches to closing the gap between the 
“have” and “have-not” nations. While COLD WAR tensions 
between East and West overshadowed the significance of 
these differences prior to the 1980s, with the closing of that 
era in international politics the connection between devel- 
opment and international peace came into new relief. Par- 
ticularly in Africa, where poverty and social deprivation were 
intermixed with ethnic, religious, and political conflict, the 
link between economic improvement and stability became 
clear. At the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in 2000 world leaders 
outlined a set of development goals and targets, nearly all 
of which were directed at improving living standards in the 
developing countries. By the new millennium nearly all UN 
PEACEKEEPING and NATION-BUILDING missions were located 
in the poorest parts of the world, demonstrating the wisdom 
of the framers that peace was not possible without economic 
and social improvement. 

While governments in 1945 understood the importance 
of economic development to international peace, the effort 
to promote it was not a priority in the early years of the 
United Nations. The crises of the burgeoning cold war, DIS- 
ARMAMENT, and regional disputes took precedence. Even if 
the UN had wished to encourage economic development, the 
organization lacked the financial resources to invest in the 
poorest states. UN initiatives would require the commitment 
of the wealthiest members to provide the needed funds. 

In the spring of 1949, U.S. president Harry Truman pro- 
posed to the Congress the POINT FOUR PROGRAM, a for- 
eign aid package to be administered by the United Nations. 
The president rationalized the assistance as a weapon against 
the spreading threat of communism in poor countries. He 
argued that the funds would bolster Western-oriented and 
new NATIONAL LIBERATION governments against subversive 
movements. Congress provided the funds, and by 1950 the 
UN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) had estab- 
lished the EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
(EPTA) that sought additional funds from other members. 
Its $20 million BUDGET—60 percent provided by the United 
States—made EPTA the largest UN program at the time. 

EPTA focused primarily on providing technical assistance 
and experts rather than transferring financial capital to the 
developing world. To encourage the latter the UN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY established the SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT (SUNFED) in hopes of trans- 


ferring $250 million from the developed to the developing 
world. The response was tepid, in part because the major 
powers wanted to control their foreign aid contributions 
through bilateral arrangements. The United States and Soviet 
Union saw foreign assistance as an important instrument in 
their competition for influence in the Third World. In 1965 
SUNFED and EPTA were merged into a single UN agency, 
the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP). 
Over the next 40 years UNDP became the world’s largest 
multilateral economic development agency, coordinating 
nearly all UN efforts in this field. 

While UNDP is an Assembly-created body, it also reports 
to and works closely with the Economic and Social Council. 
As a PRINCIPAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED NATIONS, ECOSOC 
traditionally has had primary responsibility for the many 
policy aspects of development, which are addressed through 
its functional commissions. The Council also begins each 
annual session with what is called a High-Level Segment, 
which is a meeting of the Councils members and key UN 
officials to define the important economic and social themes 
for the Councils subsequent work. One of the Council's 
subordinate bodies, the Committee for Development Plan- 
ning was established in 1965. The committee was given new 
importance in 1998. Renamed the Committee for Develop- 
ment Policy (CDP) and made up of 24 development experts 
serving in a personal capacity, the committee examines vari- 
ous topics assigned by ECOSOC. CDP has addressed aid 
effectiveness, the connections between development and 
good governance, and new financial MECHANISMS to assist 
development. Importantly the CDP every three years reviews 
the list of LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDCs) in order to 
advise ECOSOC on which nations should be added to or 
removed from the designation. 

Beginning in 1961 the General Assembly launched four 
consecutive DEVELOPMENT DECADES to give visibility to UN 
efforts to assist the least developed countries. During the 
Second and Third Decades (1971-90) the General Assem- 
bly majority promoted the agenda of the NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER (NIEO), which urged an annual 
transfer of 1 percent of GDP from the developed world to 
poor nations. The momentum created by the Development 
Decades contributed to the creation of several UN bodies 
and programs, including UNDP in 1965. Also created dur- 
ing the First Decade was the UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION (UNIDO) in 1967. In the 
early years UNIDO emphasized industrialization. This gave 
way in the wake of the 1992 UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT to the pursuit 
of SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. In the Third Development 
Decade, the United Nations adopted the SUBSTANTIAL NEW 
PROGRAMME OF ACTION for least developed countries and 
the New Industrial Development Strategy. 

The Development Decades never fully met their goals. 
The broad exhortation to provide development aid to LDCs 
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did not produce significant increases in giving by devel- 
oped nations. Consequently, at the conclusion of the Fourth 
Development Decade a new approach was attempted in the 
MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs) agreed to by 
all member states in September 2000. The MDGs set spe- 
cific targets, such as halving the proportion of people whose 
income is less that $1 a day and who do not have sustain- 
able access to drinking water. Most of the goals set 2015 
as the deadline for their achievement. MDG #8 called for a 
new global partnership for development that met the special 
needs of the least developed countries. 

The fact that the MDGs reflected a consensus of the 
world’s leaders and spoke of partnership marked a new era in 
UN development history. Much of the previous four decades 
had been characterized by contrasting views between states 
of the North and developing countries over how development 
could best be achieved. Generally, industrialized nations 
promoted the global free market and access to that market 
through the BRETTON WOODS institutions (WORLD BANK, 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND, WORLD TRADE ORGANI- 
ZATION) as the best route for sustainable economic growth. 
Developing nations often argued that the world trading sys- 
tem was inherently unfair, serving the economic interests of 
the developed world at the continuing expense of the LDCs. 
The less developed countries pressed their case within UN 
bodies, beginning with the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD) in 1964. Within 
UNCTAD, the GROUP OF 77 and the NON-ALIGNED MOVE- 
MENT, both CAUCUSES of underdeveloped states, pressed 
for a New International Economic Order. Arguing the exist- 
ing system produced dependency on the economies of the 
North, raised unsustainable levels of debt, and made the cre- 
ation of domestic industries nearly impossible, advocates of 
the NIEO sought more favorable terms of trade for primary 
commodities, a global redistribution of wealth, a Code of 
Conduct for Transnational Corporations, and a charter of the 
economic rights and duties of states. 

In 1974 the General Assembly approved the NIEO, add- 
ing to the already existing demands the transfer of technol- 
ogy to developing countries and more liberal aid policies on 
the part of donor nations. Despite UN approval, the NIEO 
accomplished little. Without the developed nations’ endorse- 
ment, no change in the international trading system was 
possible. By the 1980s the NIEO agenda was politically dead, 
superseded by a new concern for the growing debt levels in 
the LDCs and for the impact of GLOBALIZATION on develop- 
ing countries. With the collapse of socialist economies dur- 
ing that decade, it became incumbent for poor nations to 
find ways to benefit from globalized capitalist trade. Many 
national economies turned to enticing foreign direct invest- 
ment and to export-oriented economic policies. Developing 
nations modified their objectives considerably and adopted 
more pragmatic goals. The most radical ideas—the devel- 
opment of an entire new trading system and a global redis- 


tribution of wealth—were abandoned, and replaced with 
calls for debt reduction and debt forgiveness. LDC objectives 
continued to include special trade privileges, such as tariff 
exemptions, protection for infant industries in developing 
nations, commodity price supports, development assistance, 
export diversification, and guaranteed access to the markets 
of industrialized countries. 

The shift in LDC strategy meant that commissions and 
bodies of the United Nations that traditionally had been 
the center of the developing world’s attention for develop- 
ment assistance became less important. Developing states 
brought pressure instead on the International Monetary 
Fund, World Bank, and World Trade Organization to adjust 
their policies in order to take into account the development 
needs of poor countries. They demanded debt relief in 
return for a reduction in the requested amount of direct aid 
from 1 percent of the donor nations’ gross domestic prod- 
uct annually to .7 percent. Also, through a series of multi- 
lateral trade negotiations the LDCs particularly sought a cut 
in domestic agricultural subsidies in developed countries, 
making the LDCs’ farm exports more competitive. Unable 
to achieve subsidy concessions from the major economies, 
especially from the United States and the European Union, 
nearly two dozen delegations from the South walked out of 
the 2003 negotiations in Cancún, Mexico. Ongoing talks to 
consummate the “Doha” (Qatar) round of trade talks had 
proved futile by 2006. 

The changing fortunes of the capitalist and socialist eco- 
nomic systems were not the only challenges faced by poor 
countries seeking economic improvement in the last third of 
the 20th century. The new phenomenon of environmental- 
ism also raised concerns for developing countries. Calls to 
protect the Earth, and its water, atmosphere, and biological 
diversity appeared to limit the options states would have for 
developing their economies within their sovereign borders. 
To address this dilemma the United Nations convened the 
1972 UN CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT in 
Stockholm, Sweden. At the meeting the gulf between indus- 
trialized and developing countries became readily apparent. 
Conservation of the ENVIRONMENT seemed at odds with 
the RIGHT TO DEVELOPMENT carried out freely by sovereign 
governments in the developing world. Using their VOTING 
power in the UN General Assembly, these states asserted this 
right in a formal DECLARATION in 1986. 

Seeking a resolution between the competing demands of 
environmental protection and economic development, the 
General Assembly appointed the WORLD COMMISSION ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (WCED), which issued 
its report in 1987. OUR COMMON FUTURE introduced a new 
formulation known as sustainable development, defined as 
“development that meets the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet their 
own needs.” Based on this concept, the United Nations con- 
vened the EARTH SUMMIT in 1992 that made more than a 
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thousand recommendations on methods to achieve develop- 
ment of this kind. It also established the COMMISSION ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT to promote development in less 
developed countries in ways that conserved the LDCs’ natu- 
ral resources. 

Sustainable development became the mantra of all fol- 
lowing UN efforts related to economic improvement in the 
developing world. The MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in 2000, which 
promulgated the Millennium Development Goals, connected 
the pursuit of development with the protection of the global 
commons and the maintenance of peace and security. SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN explicitly described the connec- 
tion between development and international security in his 
2005 report IN LARGER FREEDOM, which served as the basis 
for the 2005 WORLD SUMMIT’ agenda. In his analysis peace 
was dependent on the harmonization of three phenomena: 
sustainable development, international security, and HUMAN 
RIGHTS protection. He argued that none of these could be 
achieved without fulfillment of the other two. Development, 
which had been an important but secondary pursuit for the 
United Nations in 1945, was now central to the organization's 
work and a fundamental building block of world peace. 

See also UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON LEAST DEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES. 
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development account 

UN SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN proposed the cre- 
ation of a Development Account as part of his 1997 REFORM 
proposals for the world organization. In RENEWING THE 
UNITED NATIONS, Annan suggested that the account should 


be funded with savings from the implementation of con- 
templated cost-cutting measures in the administration of 
the United Nations. The GENERAL ASSEMBLY created the 
Development Account in October 1999 and directed that its 
resources be used for “supplementary DEVELOPMENT activi- 
ties.” By 2001 more than $30 million had been generated by 
streamlining the SECRETARIAT and its activities, better coor- 
dination of entities in the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, and the 
expanded use of electronic information technologies. The 
UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL for Economic and Social Affairs 
serves as the program manager for the account. 

Projects funded by the account are approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. During its first two years of operation the 
account supported more than 20 projects focused on capac- 
ity-building through regional cooperation of developing 
states. They included the promotion of electronic commerce, 
the creation of the United Nations Public Administration 
Network (UNPAN), and the convocation of several interna- 
tional workshops on aspects of capacity-building. In 2001 
the UN DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
announced that the next set of projects would focus on 
“capacity-building for managing globalization.” By 2006, 
97 projects worth $67 million had been approved by the 
General Assembly. In addition to capacity-building, projects 
focused on the advancement of WOMEN, drug and crime 
prevention, governance, ENVIRONMENT, debt, human settle- 
ments, and countries with special needs. Among the agen- 
cies spending Development Account funds have been the 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOP- 
MENT (UNCTAD), the UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT 
PROGRAMME (UNEP), HABITAT, and the REGIONAL ECO- 
NOMIC COMMISSIONS. 


Further Reading: Development Account Web site: www. 
un.org/esa/devaccount/. 


Development Decades 

Beginning in 1961 the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY established 
four consecutive Development Decades in order to bring 
attention to the plight of DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. Origi- 
nally conceptualized as an economic planning rubric, the 
Development Decades’ greatest service was to give visibility 
to UN efforts to assist the LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES and 
to inspire international campaigns meant to pressure rich 
nations into increasing foreign assistance. Particularly during 
the Second and Third Decades (1971-90) there was a con- 
certed effort by the General Assembly majority to promote 
the agenda of the NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 
(NIEO). Central to the urgings of the developing SOUTH was 
an annual transfer of 1 percent of GDP from the developed 
world to the Third World. At first they sought that aid in the 
form of multilateral grants, but by the 1980s they stressed 
debt relief. 
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The NIEO described the principal problems facing the 
LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDC) and concluded that 
only a drastic revision of global trading rules and pro- 
cesses could improve their lot. Beginning with the premise 
that the existing system had been developed by the major 
industrialized states before most of the developing nations 
achieved their independence, and, therefore, unfairly dis- 
criminated against LDC, the NIEO called for the replace- 
ment of the BRETTON WOODS system with a new set of 
rules to assure that the voices of developing nations were 
heard. Much of the developing states’ efforts to replace the 
international trade system came in the UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD), 
which convened for its first session in 1964 during the 
First Development Decade, and then met every four years 
through the end of the century. 

The momentum created by the Development Decades 
contributed to the creation of several UN bodies and pro- 
grams. During the First Decade two pivotal organizations 
were established: the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMME (UNDP) in 1965 and the UNITED NATIONS INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION in 1967. In the early 
years of these organizations both emphasized industrializa- 
tion. This gave way in the wake of the 1992 UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT to the 
pursuit of SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. In the Third Develop- 
ment Decade, the United Nations adopted the SUBSTANTIAL 
NEW PROGRAMME OF ACTION for least developed countries 
and the New Industrial Development Strategy. As part of the 
effort to keep the Development Decades at the forefront of 
world attention the United Nations also launched a number 
of new publications through the DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION and UNDP. Of particular note were Develop- 
ment Forum and Development Update. 

The Development Decades never fully met their goals. 
The broad exhortation to provide DEVELOPMENT aid to 
LDCs did not produce significant increases in giving by 
developed nations. In 2000 the United Nations took a new 
approach with the approval of the MILLENNIUM DEVELOP- 
MENT GOALS (MDGs). The MDGs set specific targets, such 
as halving the proportion of people whose income is less 
that $1 a day and who do not have sustainable access to 
drinking water. Most of the goals set 2015 as the deadline 
for their achievement. MDG #8 called for a new global part- 
nership for development that met the special needs of the 
least developed countries. 


Further Reading: United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information. Everyones United Nations; A Handbook on 
the Work of the United Nations. New York: United Nations 
Department of Public Information, 1986. Riggs, Robert E., 
and Jack C. Plano. The United Nations: International Organi- 
zation and World Politics. Pacific Grove, Calif.: Brooks/Cole 
Publishing Co., 1988. 


director-general 

A necessary concomitant of emerging intergovernmental 
organizations (IGOs) in the 19th and early 20th centuries 
was the development of permanent SECRETARIATs to imple- 
ment the policies of these organizations, to maintain their 
international HEADQUARTERS, and to prepare meetings, BUD- 
GETS, and agenda. The chief administrator was known by 
different titles, including executive secretary or executive 
director. The most common appellation, however, was direc- 
tor-general. This administrator was considered to be the ser- 
vant of the organization and not of his or her national state, 
was paid out of the agency's regular budget, and was expected 
to maintain impartiality in the administration of the organi- 
zation. During early planning for the United Nations, many 
draft CHARTER proposals included the post of director-gen- 
eral as head of the organization, in part to dissociate the new 
body from the out-of-favor LEAGUE OF NATIONS that was 
administered by a SECRETARY-GENERAL. Those who argued 
for the title suggested that “Director-General” conveyed a 
dynamic political leadership role not evident in “Secretary- 
General,” such as that played by the director-general of the 
International Labour Office after World War I. 

The appointment of a director-general to head an IGO 
continues to be a normal practice in the SPECIALIZED AGEN- 
CIES of the United Nations. Since specialized agencies are 
autonomous organs of the world body, directors-general are 
not accountable to the UN Secretariat, but to their individual 
agency organs as defined in the organizations’ constitutional 
documents. Usually elected by the agency’s plenary body, the 
director-general has extensive latitude in the appointment, 
supervision, and activities of the bodys bureaucracy. The 
director-general also maintains the diplomatic immunities 
and benefits that are accorded to international civil servants 
under INTERNATIONAL LAW. Some of the most important of 
the UN specialized agencies are headed by directors-general, 
including the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO), the 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO), the INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA), the FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAQ), the ORGANISATION FOR 
THE PROHIBITION OF CHEMICAL WEAPONS (OPCW), and the 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO). 

While an agency’s director-general is independent of 
UN Secretariat control, in 1946 the United Nations estab- 
lished the ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION 
(ACC). Renamed the UN System CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD 
FOR COORDINATION (CEB) in 2002, it is chaired by the UN 
Secretary-General and made up of executive leaders from 
the specialized agencies. The CEB has subsidiary committees 
on which many of the directors-general or their represen- 
tatives serve. Through this body, which meets semi-annu- 
ally, the UN Secretariat tries to bring about a coordinated 
effort to implement UN initiatives, WORLD CONFERENCE rec- 
ommendations, and agency responses to new international 
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challenges. Directors-general’s discretion is also limited by 
the relationship agreements between their agencies and the 
United Nations, which contain specific provisions on terms 
of employment and service, headquarters agreements, and 
stipulations on the privileges and immunities of the agencies’ 
civil servants. A “Common System” for budget, staffing, and 
personnel policy has emerged that restricts the discretion of 
a director-general when hiring, removing, promoting, and 
disciplining agency personnel. Employees are also protected 
through a system of ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS. 


disarmament 

Disarmament, a major focus of the United Nations from the 
beginning, by definition refers to the actual destruction, 
removal, or deactivation of existing WEAPONS. Agreements 
achieving this ultimate end were very difficult and very few 
until the end of the COLD WAR allowed the two former antag- 
onists—the UNITED STATES and the Soviet Union—seriously 
to engage in deep and mutual disarmament, starting with 
the Intermediate Nuclear Forces Agreement of 1987. Nego- 
tiations, however, within and without the UNITED NATIONS 
SYSTEM, have also taken place to effect arms control regimes, 
arms limitation agreements (which sometimes simply lim- 
ited the growth in armaments), non-proliferation of existing 
weapons and weapons technologies, and weapons-free areas. 
Often these efforts have been subsumed under the general 
category of “disarmament.” 

The UN effort has been a continuation of pre-World 
War II diplomacy that sought to reduce the threat of war 
by reducing the modern weapons possessed by states. The 
COVENANT of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS had committed the 
organization to the pursuit of world disarmament. In the 
1920s efforts were also made by the United States and other 
major powers to negotiate limits on armed forces, most 
notably to seek naval disarmament. The rise of military dic- 
tatorships in Europe and Asia only reenforced the belief that 
the reduction of armaments was crucial to the maintenance 
of peace and to the replacement of the use of force with the 
rule of law. 

In 1945 the new UN CHARTER committed the United 
Nations to global efforts to achieve disarmament. Article 11 
authorized the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) to “consider the 
general principles ... governing disarmament.” Article 26 
charged the SECURITY COUNCIL (SC) with the responsibility 
for “formulating ... a system for the regulation of arma- 
ments.” The American use of nuclear weapons against JAPAN 
in August 1945, only four months after the Charter signing 
in San Francisco, generated strong interest in a UN initia- 
tive to pursue nuclear disarmament and to promote nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes. As the wartime amity between 
the United States and the Soviet Union faded, and the pros- 
pects of a superpower nuclear arms race emerged, the United 
Nations seemed the suitable venue for working out what U.S. 


president Harry S. Truman called “a satisfactory arrangement 
for the control of this discovery.” 

The establishment in 1946 of the ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION (UNAEC) initiated a permanent UN effort to limit 
the growth of nuclear arsenals. At its inaugural meeting in 
June the United States proposed the international control of 
all nuclear materials, uranium mines, and processing facili- 
ties. Known as the BARUCH PLAN—it was named for Bernard 
Baruch, the U.S. representative to the UNAEC who presented 
the U.S. proposal—the contemplated UN authority would 
have the power to impose SANCTIONS and fines on offending 
states, and would operate independent of the VETO power 
in the Security Council. The USSR immediately rejected the 
proposal as an effort by the United States to maintain its 
monopoly on nuclear weapons. Soviet delegate Andrei Gro- 
myko proposed the alternative of a moratorium on atomic 
development prior to any plan for nuclear internationaliza- 
tion. Americans saw this as a ploy by the Soviets to limit U.S. 
defense efforts while pursuing a nuclear buildup undetected 
by international inspections. 

Negotiations in the Atomic Energy Commission in the 
summer of 1946 foreshadowed the general pattern of UN 
nuclear disarmament efforts during the cold war. The dead- 
lock produced by the competing interests of the United States 
and the Soviet Union undermined the possibility of fruit- 
ful negotiations. It also demonstrated the central role of the 
superpowers to any disarmament arrangement, and there- 
fore the limited peripheral roles non-nuclear member states 
could play in promoting disarmament and arms control. In 
1952 the Atomic Energy Commission and the UN’s Com- 
mission on Conventional Armaments were merged into the 
UN DISARMAMENT COMMISSION, but this forum served as 
little more than a setting for Soviet and American propaganda 
bombasts, the former power calling for “general and complete 
disarmament,” the latter insisting on verifiable and intrusive 
inspection under any disarmament plan—with neither state 
expecting its proposals to be accepted by the other side. 

The UN’ impact on disarmament in the 1950s was negli- 
gible. Serious discussions within the Disarmament Commis- 
sion occurred only in the Subcommittee on Disarmament, 
created in 1954 and made up of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, FRANCE, and Canada. These 
states conducted their talks in secret. Otherwise, the commis- 
sion was reduced to debating proposals by non-nuclear and 
non-aligned states. To be sure, the growing number of new 
UN members from the Third World and the desire to main- 
tain influence in these countries led the superpowers to make 
organizational concessions to the UN MEMBERSHIP, but sub- 
stantive issues were monopolized by the nuclear powers. In 
August 1959 the subcommittee was enlarged, becoming the 
Ten Nation Disarmament Committee with the addition of Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Romania from the Warsaw 
PACT, and Italy from the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Eight non-aligned nations were added in 1961, creating the 
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EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMAMENT COMMITTEE (ENDC). The 
only serious negotiations, however, were conducted in bilat- 
eral contacts between Washington and Moscow. 

As a product of U.S.-USSR talks a number of agreements 
were reached in the 1960s and early 1970s. Following the 
dangerous confrontation in the CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS, the 
two sides agreed to the 1963 Partial Test Ban TREATY and a 
communications hotline between the two capitals to assure 
no misunderstandings on the deployment or use of weapons 
and personnel. In 1972 they reached agreement on the Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty. 

In the nuclear field UN negotiations were relegated 
to what were then seen as peripheral matters. Two top- 
ics dominated UN diplomacy: NUCLEAR-WEAPONS-FREE 
ZONES (NFZ) and nuclear non-proliferation. The ANTARC- 
TIC TREATY of 1959 was the first agreement to ban nuclear 
weapons on a regional basis. Sponsored by the nuclear 
weapons states, the treaty prohibited weapons or weapons 
testing on the Antarctic continent. Signatories pledged to 
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demilitarize Antarctica. Recognizing the fragile ENVIRON- 
MENT of the region, the treaty also banned the dumping of 
radioactive wastes. Verification provisions included required 
inspections. This was followed in 1976 by the TREATY OF 
TLATLELOCO, negotiated among Latin American nations, 
prohibiting nuclear weapons in Central and South Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean. In later decades NFZ accords were 
reached in Africa (TREATY OF PELINDABA, 1996), Southeast 
Asia (TREATY OF BANGKOK, 1995), and the South Pacific 
(TREATY OF RAROTONGA, 1985). Obstacles to equivalent 
agreements in the Middle East and on the broader Asian 
continent, however, proved more intractable. Conflicts 
between Israel and Arab states made a Middle East Nuclear- 
Weapons-Free Zone unattainable. In Asia, due to the pres- 
ence of INDIA and PAKISTAN—two states with a history of 
deep mutual hostility and divided by ongoing tension in the 
disputed Kashmir province, and each possessing a nuclear 
arsenal—an NFZ treaty was not a possibility. 

The UN’ single greatest achievement in restraining the 
nuclear arms race was the NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION 
TREATY (NPT, opened for signature on July 1, 1968) that 
entered into force in 1970. The PACT was the direct result of 
multilateral negotiations on a joint draft submitted by the 
United States and the Soviet Union to the ENDC on August 
24, 1967. The NPT’s intention was to halt and then reverse 
the spread of independent control over nuclear weapons. It 
established in Article IX that only states that had acquired 
nuclear weapons by January 1, 1967, qualified as Nuclear 
Weapons States (NWS). All others were considered Non- 
Nuclear Weapons States (NNWS) and any such state adher- 
ing to the NPT was obligated to subject its entire peaceful 
nuclear program to the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY (IAEA) material accountancy safeguards, and to 
pledge only to acquire nuclear materials and equipment for 
peaceful purposes. Conversely the NWS, which happened to 
be the five PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUN- 
CIL, pledged not to transfer nuclear weapons to any NNWS 
or to assist it in manufacturing or acquiring nuclear weapons 
(Article I); to share the benefits of the “Peaceful Atom” with 
any NNWS party to the treaty (Articles IV and V); and to 
pledge to make a “good faith” effort to end the arms race at 
an “early date” (Article VI). 

The treaty called for five-year review conferences (Article 
VIII) and for a conference 25 years from entry into force 
for the parties to the treaty to determine whether it should 
be extended indefinitely or for a defined period (Article X). 
That conference, held at the UN HEADQUARTERS in 1995, 
reached a consensus that a majority of the parties wished 
to extend the NPT indefinitely. The parties also agreed to 
an “enhanced” review process to hold all parties “account- 
able” for their NPT obligations, and the NWS further com- 
mitted to achieve a COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR TEST BAN 
TREATY (CTBT). The CTBT was opened for signature on 
September 24, 1996. During the 1990s adherence to the 
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NPT accelerated as long-time holdouts like France (1992), 
CHINA (1992), and South Africa (1991) signed and ratified 
the treaty. By 2006, only four states stood outside the treaty’s 
framework: CUBA, India, Pakistan, and Israel. 

Following the adoption of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, the General Assembly expanded the ENDC to include 
all UN members, changing the name to the Conference of 
the Committee on Disarmament (CCD). The CCD, in turn, 
was replaced by the CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT (CD) 
in 1978. Located in Geneva, the Conference on Disarma- 
ment became the world’s principal multilateral disarmament 
negotiating forum. While the General Assembly, as of 2006, 
had convened three SPECIAL SESSIONS on disarmament since 
1978, and had maintained its FIRST COMMITTEE as a forum 
for disarmament issues, it was the Conference on Disarma- 
ment that served as the UN’s initiating body for disarmament 
agreements. The UN SECRETARIAT’s DEPARTMENT FOR DIS- 
ARMAMENT AFFAIRS (DDA) provided administrative services 
for the CD, and the General Assembly made recommenda- 
tions that became part of the CD’s agenda. 

Several events in the mid-1990s, however, affected the 
status and effectiveness of the CD. Perhaps most importantly, 
the CONVENTION ON THE PROHIBITION OF THE USE, STOCK- 
PILING, PRODUCTION AND TRANSFER OF ANTI-PERSONNEL 
MINES AND THEIR DESTRUCTION (1997) was debated, nego- 
tiated, and adopted for ratification outside the conference 
in a “fast track” set of negotiations known as “The Ottawa 
Process.” Moreover, in 1996 the General Assembly gave final 
approval to the Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
when India refused to join the consensus for the Treaty at the 
CD. The stalemate inside the CD led to widespread specula- 
tion among experts about the need to change the CD’s rules 
and procedures or to endorse the establishment of alterna- 
tive negotiating forums to address the range of disarmament 
questions. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency, charged with 
verifying that national nuclear energy programs are not being 
subverted for military use, approved a Model PROTOCOL to 
the NPT in May 1997. If a nation accepts the protocol, the 
IAEA gains access to all aspects of the country’s fuel cycle- 
related research, all buildings on a nuclear energy site, and 
documentation of any export of nuclear-related technologies. 
The IAEAs Board of Governors thought the protocol essen- 
tial given the growing danger of nuclear proliferation at the 
turn of the century. Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN opined 
in the spring of 2006 that urgent steps were needed to dis- 
courage many states from joining the nuclear club. In May 
in a speech at the University of Tokyo he observed that there 
was a growing perception that the possession of WEAPONS 
OF MASS DESTRUCTION, particularly nuclear weapons, offered 
the best protection against being attacked by another power. 

By 2004, IRAN and North Korea seemed poised to join 
the nuclear club. While Iran signed the Additional Protocol 
on November 26, 2003, giving the IAEA the right to make 


unannounced inspections and to access sensitive Iranian 
information concerning the country’s nuclear program, the 
Iranian government claimed sovereign authority to continue 
its nuclear research program. However, the United States 
and several European nations asserted Tehran was seeking a 
nuclear weapons capability. Negotiations between Iran and 
three European governments—GREAT BRITAIN, France, and 
GERMANY—were unable to persuade Tehran to halt uranium 
enrichment. The IAEA referred the Iranian case to the Secu- 
rity Council at the end of March 2006. In August the Coun- 
cil demanded that Iran terminate its enrichment program by 
the end of the month or face mandatory sanctions. 

In 2002 North Korean officials admitted that the country 
was developing a nuclear weapons system in secret. The 
government barred inspectors from the IAEA in violation of 
its commitments under the agency’s safeguards program. The 
agency referred the North Korean case to the Security Coun- 
cil in February 2003. “Six-party talks” were undertaken that 
included the United States, North Korea, CHINA, RUSSIAN 
FEDERATION, South Korea, and Japan. However, in the face 
of general international condemnation, the North Korean 
government carried out missile tests in July 2006, leading to 
a Security Council RESOLUTION demanding that the country 
suspend its missile program. To the consternation of the 
United States and Japan, however, the Council dropped any 
reference to CHAPTER VII of the Charter, which would have 
given the Security Council strong powers to act against the 
government in Pyongyang. 

The Security Council did employ Chapter VII on April 
28, 2004, requiring member states to establish “domestic 
controls to prevent the proliferation of nuclear, chemi- 
cal, or BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS and their means of delivery” 
(Res. 1540). Unlike past tradition of enhancing arms con- 
trol through multilateral treaties, the Security Council used 
its power to impose mandatory requirements on all govern- 
ments. Resolution 1540 established a Security Council Com- 
mittee of the Whole to monitor progress by states obligated 
under its terms to alter their domestic laws and regulations. 

The passage of Resolution 1540 marked a concern for an 
emerging potential of new nuclear proliferation among ter- 
rorist groups. The terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, 
the war in IRAQ, the disparate investigations in many coun- 
tries of non-state groups that governments suspected of plan- 
ning further TERRORISM raised fears that nuclear weapons 
might be used. At the suggestion of UN officials in 2002, 
the Swedish government established a commission to inves- 
tigate ways to slow proliferation. Sweden appointed HANS 
BLIX, former chief weapons inspector in Iraq, to chair the 
commission. Blix presented Secretary-General Annan with 
the commission’s recommendations on June 1, 2006. Among 
other proposals the group suggested the convocation of a 
World Summit on disarmament and a revision of VOTING 
rules in the Conference on Disarmament to allow something 
less than unanimity to move international disarmament 
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efforts forward. The call for an international conference was 
particularly welcomed by Annan since the WORLD SUMMIT 
of 2005 had failed to address nuclear proliferation, much to 
Annan’s consternation. 

Beyond nuclear weapons, the Conference on Disarma- 
ment categorizes chemical and biological agents as weap- 
ons of mass destruction. While nuclear disarmament efforts 
have overshadowed UN attempts to limit other arsenals, 
the United Nations has pursued arms reductions in each of 
these areas. In 1969, the United Nations defined CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS as “chemical substances, whether gaseous, liquid 
or solid, which might be employed because of their direct 
toxic effects on man, animals and plants.” Not only the toxic 
chemicals but also the equipment for their dispersal was clas- 
sified as a chemical weapon. On November 30, 1992, the 
General Assembly adopted the Convention on the Prohibi- 
tion of the Development, Production, Stockpiling and Use of 
Chemical Weapons and on Their Destruction (CWC). As of 
August 2006, 178 states had become or were in the process 
of becoming parties to the CONVENTION. It was the first inter- 
national disarmament agreement with the goal of eliminating 
an entire category of WMDs. To enforce its provisions the 
convention established the ORGANISATION FOR THE PROHI- 
BITION OF CHEMICAL WEAPONS (OPCW) with the author- 
ity to conduct surprise inspections. The dual use nature of 
chemicals and the ease of their production, however, made 
the exclusion of chemical weapons from the world’s arsenals 
nearly impossible. 

Biological weapons (BW) are living organisms, most 
commonly bacteria and viruses, deliberately disseminated to 
cause death or disease in humans, animals, or plants. Bio- 
logical weapons are considered weapons of mass destruction 
because they have the potential to destroy life equaled only 
by nuclear weapons. The 1925 Geneva PROTOCOL prohib- 
ited the use of biological weapons in warfare. The 1972 Con- 
vention on the Prohibition of the Development, Production 
and Stockpiling of Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxin 
Weapons and on Their Destruction (BWC) went further by 
prohibiting their development and possession. The UN SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL has the authority under the treaty to inves- 
tigate the alleged use of biological weapons, ascertain facts 
regarding such alleged use, and report the findings to mem- 
ber states. A number of countries violated their obligations 
under the BWC by initiating or continuing to develop and 
produce biological weapons following its entry into force. 
The Soviet Union maintained a secret BW program; South 
Africa produced biological weapons in the 1980s and 1990s; 
and IRAQ, while a signatory of the BWC, developed an offen- 
sive biological program in the 1980s. 

The expanded use of conventional weapons such as LAND 
MINES and small arms in the post—cold war context of sectar- 
ian violence caused heightened concern among UN member 
states in the 1990s. In 1997 the United Nations opened for 
signature the Landmines Convention. It prohibited in all 


circumstances any use of antipersonnel land mines. It also 
required the destruction of stockpiles within four years of 
the treaty’s entry into force and mandated that mines already 
in the ground be destroyed within 10 years. As of July 2005, 
145 states had signed or acceded to the convention. Among 
the states notably absent from the list of signatories were the 
United States, Israel, and the Russian Federation, although 
the U.S. government announced in February 2004 that it 
would end the production and use of “persistent” land mines 
after 2010. Washington promised to produce only land mines 
that rendered themselves inert within days of their deploy- 
ment and ones that were detectable by metal detectors. 

The United Nations had been involved in the movement 
to ban land mines since the 1970s. In 1980, it negotiated the 
Convention on Certain Conventional Weapons (CCW). Frus- 
tration, however, with the slow pace of developing a specific 
land mine agreement in the Conference on Disarmament led 
several states to pursue negotiations outside the UN STRUC- 
TURE. Beginning in October 1996, a coalition of states and 
non-state actors championed the Ottawa Process, with Can- 
ada and Belgium leading the effort to establish a land mine 
ban. NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) such as 
the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), Mede- 
cins sans Frontières (MSF—“Doctors without Borders”), and 
the International Campaign to Ban Landmines (ICBL) also 
advocated on behalf of a treaty. Following conferences in 
Vienna, Brussels, and Oslo, the process returned to Canada in 
December 1997 for the signing ceremony. In the negotiations 
the United Nations acted as a policy partner with the NGOs. 
One example of such cooperation was the work of the Sur- 
vey Action Center. It monitored standards and facilitated the 
international coordination of resources and expert personnel 
for the completion of the Global Landmine Survey in the 
most mine-affected countries. That data was then used to 
urge completion of the treaty. 

Conflicts in the post-cold war era have been fought 
almost exclusively with light or small arms. Clandestine 
arms brokers found these types of weapons the easiest to sell 
and deploy, exacerbating international efforts to limit their 
numbers. The disintegration of states and the weakening of 
central control over national arsenals also produced a huge 
dispersion of these armaments. In 2001 the United Nations 
convened a WORLD CONFERENCE to address this type of 
weapon, but participating states could not arrive at a consen- 
sus on how to cut small arms quantities or how to regulate 
their movement. A review conference occurred in New York 
City, June 26 through July 7, 2006, but the participants were 
even unable to agree on a final statement from the meeting. 
At best, there seemed to be a growing sentiment for “practi- 
cal disarmament measures” (PDMs) that would lead to the 
destruction of small arms and light weapons (SALW). 

See also ACHESON-LILIENTHAL REPORT; ATOMS FOR 
PEACE PROPOSAL; COMMITTEE ON THE PEACEFUL USES OF 
OUTER SPACE; HAMMARSKJOLD, DAG; JUS COGENS; MOON 
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AGREEMENT, UNITED NATIONS INSTITUTE FOR DISARMAMENT 
RESEARCH. 


Further Reading: Chemical Disarmament: Basic Facts. 1999 
edition. The Hague: Organization for the Prohibition of 
Chemical Weapons, 2000. Cirincione, Joseph, ed. Repairing 
the Regime: Preventing the Spread of Weapons of Mass De- 
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ed. Biological Weapons: Limiting the Threat. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1999. Portfolio of Mine Action Projects, 
2006. 9th ed. New York: United Nations Mine Action Ser- 
vice, 2006. United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion. The United Nations and Nuclear Non-Proliferation. 
Volume 3 of the United Nations Bluebook Series. New York: 
United Nations Department of Public Information, 1995. 
United Nations Treaty Series. New York: United Nations, up- 
dated regularly. United Nations. Verification and the United 
Nations: The Role of the Organization in Multilateral Arms 
Limitation and Disarmament Agreements. New York: United 
Nations, 1991. Weapons of Mass Destruction Commission. 
Weapons of Terror: Freeing the World of Nuclear, Biological 
and Chemical Arms. Stockholm: Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion Commission, 2006. United Nations Disarmament 
Treaty Web site: <domino.un.org/TreatyStatus.nsf>. UNI- 
DIR Web site: <www.unog.ch/unidir>. DDA Web site: 
<http://disarmament.un.org/dda.htm>. Disarmament Com- 
mission Web site: <http://disarmament.un.org/undiscom. 
htm>. Advisory Board on Disarmament Web site: <http:// 
disarmament.un.org/advisoryboard/index.html>. 
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Security 


Disarmament Commission (UNDC) 

In 1952 the ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION and the Commis- 
sion on Conventional Armaments were merged into the UN 
Disarmament Commission. But this forum served as little 
more than a setting for Soviet and American propaganda, the 
former power calling for “general and complete DISARMA- 
MENT,” the latter insisting on verifiable and intrusive inspec- 
tion under any disarmament plan. Serious discussions within 
the Disarmament Commission occurred only in the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament, created in 1954 and made up of the 
UNITED STATES, the Soviet Union, the UNITED KINGDOM, 
FRANCE, and Canada. These states conducted their talks in 
secret. Otherwise, the commission was reduced to debating 
proposals by non-nuclear and non-aligned states. 

In August 1959 the commission’s subcommittee was 
enlarged, becoming the Ten Nation Disarmament Commit- 
tee, and then in 1961 the EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMAMENT 
COMMITTEE (ENDC). The ENDC was largely an indepen- 
dent venue for negotiations on a number of disarmament 


and arms control issues. Most important, it served as the 
institutional setting for the negotiation of the 1968 NUCLEAR 
NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY. 

The SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY on 
Disarmament (SSOD-D in 1978 attempted to revive the Dis- 
armament Commission as “a deliberative body, a subsidiary 
body of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, the function of which [is] 
to consider and make recommendations in the field of dis- 
armament.” All UN member states are represented on the 
commission. Without a clear focus to its agenda, however, 
the commission has been eclipsed both by the FIRST COM- 
MITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY and the CONFERENCE 
ON DISARMAMENT in Geneva. The commission normally 
meets for three weeks annually in May and June, and is pro- 
vided SECRETARIAT services by the DEPARTMENT FOR DISAR- 
MAMENT AFFAIRS. 

The commission, like the Conference on Disarmament, 
was plagued with organizational difficulties at the turn of the 
century. No consensus could be reached on the important 
topics to be pursued nor the best measures for promoting 
disarmament. The UNDC did not meet at all in 2002. The 
commission met in spring 2006 with an agreed agenda for 
the first time in two years. Participating states agreed to dis- 
cuss “recommendations for achieving the objective of nuclear 
disarmament and non-proliferation of NUCLEAR WEAPONS” 
and “practical confidence-building measures in the field of 
conventional WEAPONS,” but there was little prospect for 
progress on these issues in the foreseeable future. 


Further Reading: United Nations. Compilation of All Texts 
of Principles, Guidelines or Recommendations on Subject Items 
Adopted Unanimously by the Disarmament Commission. New 
York: United Nations, 1999. Disarmament Commission Web 
site: <http://disarmament.un.org/undiscom.htm>. 


dispute settlement See CHAPTER VI. 


domestic jurisdiction clause 

Article 2, Paragraph 7 of the UN CHARTER reads in part: 
“Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize 
the United Nations to intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state.” This 
so-called Domestic JURISDICTION of states provision was first 
introduced in 1919 in the COVENANT of the LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS in Article 15, Paragraph 8. By the same UN Char- 
ter clause, the only exception to the principle occurs when 
there are breaches of peace and acts of AGGRESSION. At that 
point, CHAPTER VII of the charter becomes operative, and 
the SECURITY COUNCIL may apply mandatory ENFORCEMENT 
MEASURES, including intervention with military force. An 
assertion of the principle of state SOVEREIGNTY, the domes- 
tic jurisdiction clause came under challenge at the close of 
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the century as the United Nations increasingly defended the 
HUMAN RIGHTS of men and WOMEN against violations by 
their own governments, pursued NATION-BUILDING in dis- 
integrating states, and established WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS 
to try NATION-STATE leaders charged with crimes against 
humanity and GENOCIDE inside their countries’ borders. At 
the time of the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in 2000 SECRETARY- 
GENERAL KOFI ANNAN argued for a limitation on state sov- 
ereignty when it violates the “personal sovereignty” of its 
citizens or cannot protect them or their rights from internal 
violence. Particularly in AFRICA the United Nations during 
the early years of the new millennium asserted a “RESPON- 
SIBILITY TO PROTECT” individuals from their governments 
even if that required uninvited international intervention. 

See also CHAPTER VI 14, INTERNATIONAL LAW, PEACE- 
KEEPING. 


Further Reading: Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the 
United Nations; A Commentary. 2nd ed. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. 


double veto 

Matters considered by the SECURITY COUNCIL are defined 
in the UN CHARTER as “procedural” or “non-procedural.” 
The latter, often referred to as “substantive questions,” are 
subject to the VETO by any of the Councils PERMANENT 
MEMBERS. Procedural matters are not, and are decided by a 
simple majority vote of the Council MEMBERSHIP. According 
to the Statement of the Sponsoring Powers at the 1945 San 
Francisco Conference, certain items are clearly procedural in 
nature. However, when a dispute arises about the procedural 
or substantive character of a particular question before the 
Security Council, that matter itself is considered a substan- 
tive question, and, therefore, subject to the veto. This creates 
the possibility of a “double veto” by the UNITED STATES, 
CHINA, the United Kingdom, FRANCE, or the RUSSIAN FED- 
ERATION. Theoretically, each can keep the council from even 
taking up a matter that it finds objectionable. 

The Soviet Union used the double veto successfully 
three times in the late 1940s. However, in 1950 when the 
Republic of China attempted the stratagem to keep sup- 
porters of the People’s Republic of China from addressing 
the Security Council, the council president summarily ruled 
that the matter was a procedural question. The Chinese rep- 
resentative was unable to muster the necessary seven votes 
to overrule the chair, and the decision stood. The device of 
a ruling from the chair was used several times after the 1950 
experience, greatly limiting the use of the double veto to 
thwart council action. 


drug control see COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS, 
OFFICE ON DRUGS AND CRIME. 


Dumbarton Oaks Conference 

The Dumbarton Oaks Conference convened in Washington, 
D.C., from August 21 to October 7, 1944. Representatives 
from CHINA, the Soviet Union, the UNITED KINGDOM, and 
the UNITED STATES participated in the conference. The aim 
of the negotiations was to establish a postwar international 
institution. The conference gave rise to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals for the Establishment of a General International 
Organization. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals are important for three 
reasons. First, the proposals outlined the STRUCTURE of the 
evolving international organization. Chapter IV of the pro- 
posals established the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, SECURITY COUN- 
CIL, INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, and SECRETARIAT 
as the principal organs of the United Nations. Second, the 
proposals assigned different responsibilities to each of these 
organs. Most important, Chapter VI conferred responsibility 
for international peace and security on the proposed Security 
Council, while Chapter V indicated that the General Assem- 
bly should be more involved in the economic and social 
spheres and supervise the operations of the organization. 
This division of labor is reflected in CHAPTER V, Article 24 
of the UN CHARTER, where “primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security” is conferred 
on the Security Council. Third, the proposals articulated the 
idea that the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUN- 
CIL—China, FRANCE, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the USSR—should be able to VETO any substantive (non- 
procedural) matters before the body. The Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals, like the UN Charter, did not use the term “veto.” 
Rather, Chapter VI, Section C3 stated that an affirmative vote 
of the Council required the “concurring votes of the perma- 
nent members.” A negative vote by any of the permanent 
members meant the failure of the proposed RESOLUTION. It 
is arguable whether the Dumbarton Oaks Conference settled 
the issue of the veto, since the subsequent YALTA CONFER- 
ENCE in February 1945 took up the matter again among the 
three wartime allied leaders: FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, and JOSEPH STALIN. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the permanent members did receive their vetoes in the 
adopted UN Charter. 

The Yalta Conference resolved issues left outstanding 
from the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. Specifically, Soviet 
insistence that each of its 16 constituent republics be given 
VOTING rights was addressed. An arrangement that gave the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia special voting status was agreed to 
by the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union. 

At the UN founding conference in San Francisco in 1945 
some changes were made to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 
This was done to make the proposed international organi- 
zation more acceptable to the wider range of participants. 
Arguably the most significant modification involved the 
establishment of the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. Despite such 
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changes, the proposals that originated at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference constituted the basis of the UN Charter. 

See also CHAPTER VI; MOSCOW CONFERENCE OF FOR- 
EIGN MINISTERS; PEARSON, LESTER. 


Further Reading: For the text of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals, see Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939-1945, 
Department of State Publication 3580 (Washington, D.C.: 


U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949). Claude, Inis. 
Swords into Plowshares: The Problems and Progress of Interna- 
tional Organization. 4th ed. New York: Random House, 1971. 
Krasno, J. “A Step Along an Evolutionary Path: The Found- 
ing of the United Nations.” Global Dialogue 12, no. 2 (Spring 
2000): 9-18. 

— S. E McMahon 


Earth Summit See UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED). 


East Timor dispute See TIMOR-LESTE. 


Economic and Financial Committee See SEC- 
OND COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Economic and Social Affairs Executive Com- 


mittee See DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS, THEMATIC DIPLOMACY. 


Economic and Social Commission for Asia 


and the Paciic (ESCAP) See REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
COMMISSIONS OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. 


Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 

The Economic and Social Council is one of the six principal 
organs of the United Nations. It is charged with overseeing 
the considerable UN activities in the economic and social 
fields (UN CHARTER Chapter X, Articles 62-66). Perhaps 
because of the breadth of its functions and the fact that the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY can take up any issue, the functions 
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and role of ECOSOC are less clear than the other main 
organs, and member states have very different views about 
its role. 

In essence, ECOSOC is the UN body most concerned 
with economic and social DEVELOPMENT. While indus- 
trialized nations regard development as secondary to the 
maintenance of international peace and security, develop- 
ing nations regard it as the central purpose of the United 
Nations, believing that it constitutes a necessary precondi- 
tion to the maintenance of international peace and security. 
Hence discussions of strengthening or reforming the United 
Nations often focus on the role and powers of ECOSOC. 
The importance of the Economic and Social Council is indi- 
cated by the fact that two of the only five AMENDMENTS 
to the UN CHARTER have dealt with the size of ECOSOC. 
In reaction to the expansion in UN MEMBERSHIP following 
decolonization, and to meet the desires of newly indepen- 
dent nations to be represented within the United Nations 
in proportion to their numbers, the Charter was amended 
twice to expand membership in ECOSOC. In 1965 member- 
ship rose from 18 to 27, and in 1971 to 54. This member- 
ship growth clearly reflected the priority developing nations 
placed on ECOSOC. Currently there are 54 nations repre- 
sented on ECOSOC serving three-year terms, with one-third 
elected annually by the General Assembly, in accordance 
with a formula guaranteeing regional representation (14 
seats are allocated to African states, 11 to Asian states, six to 
East European governments, and 13 to Western European 
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ECOSOC Chamber (UN/DPI BY RON DA SILVA) 


and Other States). The work of the Council is guided by a 
five-member bureau that sets the agenda and coordinates 
Council activities with the SECRETARIAT. 

The opening paragraph of the Charter, following the 
phrase “We the peoples of the United Nations,” lists the 
UN’s purposes: to preserve international peace and security, 
to reaffirm HUMAN RIGHTS, to preserve INTERNATIONAL LAW 
as the basis for international relations, and “to promote 
social progress and better standards of life.” Industrialized 
nations have focused on the initial three purposes, regard- 
ing development as secondary. But developing nations have 
regarded the promotion of development as equal in priority 
to preserving international peace and security, contending 
that these are the two preeminent purposes of the United 
Nations. In fact, developing nations have always preferred 
that the United Nations concentrate on development. In 
their view, strengthening ECOSOC is one of the most effec- 
tive ways to do this. 

Despite ECOSOC’ broad responsibilities, its powers are 
quite limited, and its decisions are considered recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly. The functions of ECOSOC are 
primarily designed to focus discussion on issues and thereby 
to direct attention to economic and social problems. Specifi- 
cally, ECOSOC conducts studies, drafts TREATIES, calls con- 
ferences dealing with economic and social issues, and makes 
recommendations to the General Assembly. It is up to the 


individual member states to decide how best to address these 
issues, in the General Assembly, at a summit conference, or 
by signing and ratifying a treaty. Yet the function of ECO- 
SOC is highly important, since its studies and reports set the 
agenda, guide preparations, and identify the terms of discus- 
sion at conferences, in other bodies, and in international 
documents. Article 62 of the Charter states that ECOSOC is 
to deal with “international economic, social, cultural, educa- 
tional, health, and related matters,” defining a very compre- 
hensive mandate. ECOSOC also coordinates the activities of 
the independent SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, and accredits the 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS that play an important 
role in ECOSOC and the specialized agencies. 

In addition to recommending and initiating actions, ECO- 
SOC monitors the actions of member states in implementing 
decisions by its commissions and in meeting commitments 
made through treaties. It assists nations in drafting the nec- 
essary legislation to implement internationally agreed upon 
standards required by these decisions and treaties. This role 
is viewed as part of the UN’s mission of “harmonizing the 
actions of nations” (Article 1 [4] of the Charter). ECOSOC's 
primary means of exerting influence is through requiring and 
reviewing reports from member states, providing the govern- 
ments of those nations with advice, and assessing their prog- 
ress on the implementation of international agreements. The 
Economic and Social Council publicizes the progress or lack 
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thereof of member states in living up to their commitments 
to the international community, thus relying on the moral 
force of disclosure to achieve its aims. 

ECOSOC has created a broad range of both regional and 
functional commissions to address specific challenges in 
the economic and social realms. Regional commissions are 
designed to promote cooperation and coordination among 
geographically proximate governments regarding economic 
and social matters. There are also functional commissions 
dealing globally with specific topics, such as the COMMIS- 
SION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, the COMMISSION ON THE STATUS 
OF WOMEN, and the COMMISSION ON SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, each the primary UN agency in its field. ECOSOC’s 
commissions include among their functions making interna- 
tional rules, drafting treaties, and monitoring the measures 
to carry out agreements. ECOSOC and its commissions serve 
to promote agreements setting voluntary norms and mini- 
mum standards that become standards of behavior by which 
the efforts of each government are assessed. ECOSOC and its 
commissions also publish informational material and model 
legislation in various fields. 


FUNCTIONAL COMMISSIONS OF THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Statistical Commission 

Commission on Population and Development 
Commission for Social Development 

Commission on the Status of Women 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

Commission on Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice 
Commission on Science and Technology for Development 
Commission on Sustainable Development 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONS OF THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Economic Commission for Africa (Addis Ababa, Ethiopia) 

Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(Bangkok, Thailand) 

Economic Commission for Europe (Geneva, Switzerland) 

Economic Commission for Latin America and the Carib- 
bean (Santiago, Chile) 

Economic and Social Commission for Western Asia (Bei- 
rut, LEBANON) 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Committee for Programme and Coordination 

Commission on Human Settlements 

Committee on Non-governmental Organizations 

Committee on Negotiations with Inter-governmental 
Agencies 


AD HOC BODIES 


Ad hoc Open-ended Working Group on Informatics 

Ad hoc Open-ended intergovernmental group of experts 
on energy and SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

Ad hoc Group of Experts on International Cooperation 
in Tax Matters 

Ad hoc Advisory Groups on African Countries Emerging 
from Conflicts 

Ad hoc Advisory Group on HAITI 

Information and Communications Technologies Task 
Force 

Public-Private Alliance for Rural Development 

Committee on Negotiations with Intergovernmental 
Agencies 


EXPERT BODIES 


Committee of Experts on the Transport of Dangerous 
Goods and on the Globally Harmonized System of 
Classification and Labelling of Chemicals 

United Nations Group of Experts on Geographical 
Names 

Committee for Development Policy 

United Nations Committee of Experts on Public Admin- 
istration 

Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 

Permanent Forum on Indigenous Issues 


OTHER RELATED BODIES 


International Narcotics Control Board 

Board of Trustees of the INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF WOMEN 


FUNDS AND PROGRAMMES THAT SEND 
REPORTS TO ECOSOC 


UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 

UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVEL- 

OPMENT 

NITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR WOMEN 

nited Nations Development Programme 

nited Nations Environment Programme 

NITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 

NITED NATIONS POPULATION FUND 

NITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PAL- 
ESTINE REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST 

OFFICE ON DRUGS AND CRIME 

WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME 

UN-HABITAT 




















EGG Cec 





Each July, ECOSOC convenes a month-long session at UN 


HEADQUARTERS in either New York City or Geneva. Known 
as the “High-Level Segment,” this session concentrates on a 
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specific theme of global significance. The participating gov- 
ernments then issue a DECLARATION that guides the work 
of ECOSOC’s commissions for the following year. In 2002 
the High-Level Segment endorsed the NEW PARTNERSHIP 
FOR AFRICA’S DEVELOPMENT (NEPAD). In 2003 and 2004 
respectively the Council focused on integrated approaches 
to rural development in poor countries and poverty eradica- 
tion in LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDCs). Much of the 
Council’s work since the beginning of the century has been 
guided by the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs) 
established at the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in 2000. In 2006 
the session sought ways to produce full employment under 
desired conditions of sustainable development. The High- 
Level Segments Declaration called upon all funds, programs 
and agencies of the UN SYSTEM to support efforts at achiev- 
ing full employment goals. 
See also STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Further Reading: Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry 
Pubantz. The New United Nations: International Organiza- 
tion in the Twenty-first Century. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, 2006. South Centre. Enhancing the Role of the 
United Nations. Geneva: South Centre, 1992. . For a 
Strong and Democratic United Nations: A South Perspective on 
UN Reform. London: Zed Books, 1995. . The United 
Nations at a Critical Crossroads: Time for the South to Act. 
Geneva: South Centre, 1993. 








— K. J. Grieb 


Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 
The ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) created 
the Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) in 1958 as one 
of the UN’s REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS. As of 2006, 
ECA had 53 member states, and promoted economic and 
social DEVELOPMENT across the continent. The Commis- 
sion works closely with the AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK, 
the WORLD BANK Group, NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, and other African REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, specifi- 
cally the ECONOMIC COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRICAN STATES 
(ECOWAS), the African Institute for Economic Develop- 
ment and Planning, the AFRICAN UNION, the Southern Africa 
Development Community (SADC), the Inter-governmental 
Authority on Development (IGAD), the Central African Eco- 
nomic and Monetary Community (CEMAC), and the Com- 
mon Market for Eastern and Southern Africa (COMESA). 
Since its establishment, the commission has had seven exec- 
utive secretaries: Mekki Abbas (Sudan; 1959-61), Robert K. 
A. Gardiner (Ghana; 1961-75), Adebayo Adedeji (Nigeria; 
1975-91), Issa Diallo (Guinea; 1991-92), Layashi Yaker 
(Algeria; 1992-95), Kingsley Amoako (Ghana; 1995-2005), 
and Abdoulie Janneh (Gambia; 2005- ). 

The commission has six program divisions covering the 
various aspects of development, including trade policy, gen- 


der issues, and management concerns. Its primary goal is 
to make development progress through regional coopera- 
tion. Annually ECA convenes a conference of its members’ 
finance ministers, and since 1999 has sponsored an Afri- 
can Development Forum. The May 2006 finance ministers’ 
conference proposed a redirection to the work of the com- 
mission. Given that projections indicated the improbability 
of African states achieving the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT 
GOALS (MDGs) by 2015 as mandated by the United Nations, 
the ministers urged the commission to narrow its priori- 
ties to those programs that could lay the basis for progress 
on the MDGs. The conference DECLARATION recommended 
ECA work more closely with the African Union and promote 
strongly the NEW PARINERSHIP FOR AFRICA’S DEVELOPMENT 
(NEPAD). In the latter case, the Commission signed a frame- 
work agreement on collaboration with the NEPAD SECRE- 
TARIAT on July 31, 2006. 


Further Reading: ECA Website: <http://www.uneca.org/>. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) See 
REGIONAL COMMISSIONS OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL. 


Economic Commission for Latin America and 
the Caribbean (ECLAC) 


Originally named the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica (ECLA, CEPAL in Spanish), the organization was created 
by the UN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) in 
1948 to promote regional economic DEVELOPMENT. In order 
to gain approval for its establishment, the proposers of ECLA 
included in its initial membership nations with colonial ter- 
ritories in the region (FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN, the Nether- 
lands, and the UNITED STATES) as well as regional nations. 
In 1984, recognizing the inclusion of independent former 
colonies of Great Britain and the Netherlands, ECOSOC 
redesignated the organization as the Economic Commission 
for Latin America and the Caribbean. It became a leader in 
theory building, policy promotion, and gathering economic 
data for nations largely lacking the resources to engage in 
such activities themselves. Its economists came to occupy 
policy-making positions in most countries of the region. 

The organization was profoundly influenced by the 
thought of its second Executive Secretary RAUL PREBISCH, 
and the dominant thrust of its initial work involved promot- 
ing cooperation among the region’s nations and encourag- 
ing the adoption of policies designed to modernize national 
economies through the policy of import substitution. It was 
anticipated that discouraging imports of manufactured goods 
through tariffs and targeted exchange rates would make the 
preexisting market for exports available for domestically pro- 
duced consumer items and that the market would expand 
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as workers in the new industries also became consumers. 
Successive ripple effects would render the process self-sus- 
taining. The Latin American Free Trade Area (LAFTA) and 
the Central American Common Market were to implement 
the program regionally. The scenario did not materialize, 
although the level of industrialization did increase substan- 
tially. By the end of the 20th century, ECLAC had shifted its 
position away from protectionism and accepted the prevail- 
ing neoliberal doctrine of open markets. 

ECLAC’s HEADQUARTERS is in Santiago, Chile. The MEM- 
BERSHIP in 2006 included 42 nations, encompassing all 
nations in Latin America and the Caribbean and also includ- 
ing Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and seven non-independent 
associate members from the Caribbean. The organization’s 
Executive Secretary is appointed by the UN SECRETARY- 
GENERAL. In 1998 Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN appointed 
Josi Antonio Ocampo from Colombia to the post. Ocampo 
headed ECLA until his appointment as UNDER SECRETARY- 
GENERAL for Economic and Social Affairs in September 2003. 
He was succeeded by José Luis Machinea of Argentina. Meet- 
ings of ECLAC occur every two years with a Committee of 
the Whole meeting between sessions. The 28th through 31st 
sessions were held respectively in Mexico City (2000), Brazil 
(2002), San Juan (2004), and Montevideo (2006). 

In 1995 ECLAC’ executive secretary noted that the orga- 
nization’s work “had become part of the intellectual heritage 
of LATIN AMERICA;” that it had changed “the economic theo- 
ries in vogue in the world ... adapting them to the actual 
conditions of Latin America.” The following year its mem- 
ber countries expanded ECLAC’s mission to include provi- 
sion of expert analysis of the development process. The UN's 
approval of the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs) 
in September 2000 also influenced ECLAC’s subsequent 
work. Among the goals put forward by the MILLENNIUM 
SUMMIT, ECLAC made a special effort to incorporate in its 
work the commitment to halve the proportion of the world’s 
people living in extreme poverty in the region and to make 
water and education accessible to all. Beyond the MDGs, the 
commission focused on the impact of globalization in the 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES of the WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

In addition to the full commission sessions, ECLAC does 
much of this work through the Latin American and Carib- 
bean Institute for Economic and Social Planning, and the 
Latin American Demographic Centre. These organs provide 
research, training, and policy advice to member states. The 
organization has also established the following subsidiary bod- 
ies: the Central American Economic Co-operation Commit- 
tee, the Committee of High-Level Government Experts from 
developing member countries for analysis of the achievement 
of the International Development Strategy in the Latin Amer- 
ican region, the Caribbean Development and Co-operation 
Committee, the Conference on the Integration of WOMEN into 
the Economic and Social Development of Latin America and 
the Caribbean, and the Regional Council for Planning. 


See also REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS, REGIONAL COM- 
MISSIONS OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, SENIOR 
MANAGEMENT GROUP. 


Further Reading: Cayuela, Jose. ECLAC 40 Years (1948- 
1988). Santiago, Chile: Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Caribbean, 1988. Rosenthal, Gert. “The 
United Nations and ECLAC at the Half-Century Mark.” 
CEPAL Review, no. 57 (December 1995): 7-15. Santa Cruz, 
Hernan. “The Creation of the United Nations and ECLAC.” 
CEPAL Review, no. 57 (December 1995): 17-33. ECLAC Web 
site: <www.eclac.cl/default.asp?idioma=IN>. 

— M. W Bray 


Economic Commission for Western Asia 
(ECWA) See REGIONAL COMMISSIONS OF THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. 


Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS) 

The Treaty of Lagos established the Economic Community 
of West African States in May 1975. The 15 original signato- 
ries included Benin, Côte d'Ivoire, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, 
Senegal, SIERRA LEONE, Togo, and Upper Volta (Burkina 
Faso). Cape Verde joined in 1977; Mauritania withdrew its 
MEMBERSHIP in 2001. 

The main aim of ECOWAS is to promote regional cooper- 
ation “in all fields of economic activity, particularly industry, 
transport, telecommunications, energy, agriculture, natural 
resources, commerce, monetary and financial questions, 
social and cultural matters.” During 1991 and 1992, mem- 
ber states revised the original TREATY to strengthen regional 
integration, in both the political and economic spheres. The 
revised treaty was signed in July 1993. Its main political 
goal has been the creation of a West African parliament to 
enhance regional governance, identity, and citizenship. Its 
main economic goal has been to create a common market 
and a single currency. 

Institutions in ECOWAS include the Authority of Heads 
of States and Government that meets once a year; the Fund 
for Cooperation, Compensation and Development (Fund); 
the Executive Secretariat with representatives elected for 
four-year terms; the Council of Ministers with two represen- 
tatives from each country; the Community Parliament; the 
Economic and Social Council; and the Community Court 
of Justice. The SECRETARIAT, located in Abuja, Nigeria, and 
the fund located in Lomé, Togo, are two of ECOWAS’s most 
important governance and policy-making bodies. 

There are five specialized commissions of the secretariat 
responsible for various sectoral activities in the region: (1) 
trade, customs, immigration, and monetary payments; (2) 
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transportation, telecommunications, and energy; (3) indus- 
try, agriculture, and natural resources; (4) social and cul- 
tural affairs; and (5) administration and finance. In the area 
of energy, ECOWAS has planned to establish regional cen- 
ters to disseminate information on alternative and renewal 
energy resources. In agriculture, its goal of self-sufficiency by 
2000 was not realized. However, regional centers were estab- 
lished to provide information on seed selection and live- 
stock, and to increase overall agricultural productivity. In the 
social and cultural areas, there are organizations for health, 
trade unions, youth, universities, WOMEN, and annual sports 
events. In March 2001, ECOWAS met with a 17-member UN 
Inter-Agency Mission to West Africa to explore continued 
cooperation in the areas of good governance, national recon- 
ciliation, arms reduction, and human security, including HIV/ 
AIDS, malaria, refugees, displaced persons, and war-affected 
children. 

The Community's fund for Cooperation, Compensation, 
and Development has entered into a number of agreements 
to promote regional economic DEVELOPMENT, integration, 
and external investments to the region. In 1988, the fund 
signed an agreement with the African Development Bank and 
the ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENT BANK to cofinance projects both 
for regional and nonregional entrepreneurs and microenter- 
prises. Private investment to the region is promoted through 
the private regional investment bank, Ecobank Transnational 
Inc., located in Lomé, Togo. 

The Economic Community of West African States has 
tried to enhance both intraregional and international cooper- 
ation. In the 1990s ECOWAS and the United Nations cooper- 
ated on CONFLICT RESOLUTION and management in Liberia, 
Guinea-Bissau, and Sierra Leone. In August 1990, ECOW- 
AS’s Standing MEDIATION Committee established ECOMOG, 
a cease-fire monitoring group to oversee the implementation 
of the Abuja Agreement for Liberia. Subsequently, a joint 
UN-ECOWAS-Sierra Leone government coordination MECH- 
ANISM was established for conflict management in Sierra 
Leone. ECOWAS member states also agreed to a Moratorium 
on the Importation, Exportation, and Manufacture of Light 
WEAPONS in West Africa that became effective in November 
1998, and the Mechanism for Conflict Prevention, Manage- 
ment, Resolution, PEACEKEEPING and Security in December 
1999. 

In the Liberian case, the community authorized ECO- 
MOG to conduct military operations if necessary to restore 
order. The UN SECURITY COUNCIL endorsed the ECOWAS 
intervention. Leaders lauded the organization as an example 
of the emerging value of REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS in the 
restoration of peace in “failed states.” Based on the Liberian 
precedent, ECOWAS established a security mechanism in 
December 1999 in order to institutionalize this type of inter- 
vention to be among the purposes of the organization. 

See also AFRICAN UNION, ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
AFRICA. 


Further Reading: Anda, Michael O. International Relations 
in Contemporary Africa. Lanham, Md.: University Press of 
America, 2000. Déme, Mourtada. Law, Morality and Interna- 
tional Armed Intervention: The United Nations and ECOWAS 
in Liberia. New York: Routledge, 2005. Dutt, Sagarika. Africa 
at the Millennium: An Agenda for Mature Development. New 
York: Palgrave, 2000. Ezenwe, Uka. ECOWAS and the Eco- 
nomic Integration of West Africa. New York: St. Martin’s, 1983. 
Senghor, Jeggan Colley. ECOWAS: Perspectives on Treaty Revi- 
sion and Reform. Dakar: United Nations African Institute for 
Economic Development and Planning, 1999. Shaw, Timothy 
M., and Julius Emeka Okolo. The Political Economy of Foreign 
Policy in ECOWAS. New York: St. Martin’s, 1994. ECOWAS 
Web site: <www.ecowas.int>. 

— M. S. Smith 


Eden, Anthony (1897-1977) 

As British foreign secretary from 1941 to 1945, Eden was a 
supporter of a new postwar international organization and 
worked with U.S. secretary of state CORDELL HULL at the 
Moscow CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS in 1943 to 
persuade the Soviets to accept the general terms of the Four 
Power DECLARATION that had been drafted earlier at the 
Quebec Conference. It recognized the “necessity” of a post- 
war “international organization” to keep the peace. In Mos- 
cow, representatives of the great powers, including CHINA, 
committed themselves to forming a general international 
organization composed of “all peace-loving states . . . for 
the maintenance of international peace and security.” Eden 
attended the founding San Francisco conference, expressing 
a strong desire to serve as the SECRETARY-GENERAL of the 
new United Nations. 

In later years, however, Eden expressed skepticism about 
the efficacy of international organizations in thwarting 
AGGRESSION. As British prime minister (1955-57) he played 
a central role in attempting to bypass the United Nations in 
the ill-considered international crisis prompted by Egypt's 
GAMAL ABDUL NASSER’s nationalization of the Suez Canal 
in 1956. Despite efforts to halt UN action against British, 
French, and Israeli military initiatives by the first Western 
use of the VETO power, pressure from the United Nations 
and the UNITED STATES forced the Western allies to yield 
their positions on the Suez Canal to the first United Nations 
PEACEKEEPING force in November 1956. Despite Eden’s pro- 
posal that British and French troops make up the force, the 
UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE (UNEF) consisted of 
troops from small neutral states, establishing the model for 
all future UN peacekeeping units during the COLD WAR. 

The diplomatic fiasco of the SUEZ CRISIS led to Eden’s res- 
ignation and retirement from public life in January 1957. He 
subsequently wrote several political memoirs and appeared 
in British documentaries of the war years. He died on Janu- 
ary 14, 1977. 
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Further Reading: Boyle, Peter G., ed. The Eden-Eisenhower 
Correspondence, 1955-1957. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2005. Dutton, David. Anthony Eden: A Life 
and Reputation. New York: St. Martin’s, 1997. Ostrower, Gary. 
The United Nations and the United States. New York: Twayne, 
1998. Pearson, Jonathan. Sir Anthony Eden and the Suez Cri- 
sis: Reluctant Gamble. New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2003. 
Thomas, Hugh. Suez. New York: Harper, 1967. 

— E. M. Clauss 


Egypt See ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, SUEZ CRISIS. 


Eighteen Nation Disarmament Committee 
(ENDC) 

Created in 1961 as a replacement for the Ten Nation Disar- 
mament Committee, the ENDC for the first time brought the 
voice of the non-aligned states into the UN DISARMAMENT 
debate, which to that point had been the sole preserve of 
the two superpowers and their closest allies. Ostensibly a 
subordinate committee to the United Nations DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, the ENDC was largely an independent venue 
for negotiations on a number of disarmament and arms con- 
trol issues. Most important, it served as the institutional 
setting for the negotiation of the 1968 NUCLEAR NON-PRO- 
LIFERATION TREATY. 

The UNITED STATES and the USSR had monopolized 
nuclear disarmament negotiations within the Disarmament 
Commission by relegating those talks to a subcommittee con- 
sisting of the two states and the United Kingdom. The sub- 
committee was expanded in 1959 with the addition of seven 
new members, but little changed, because care was taken 
to assure that each side could count on five votes on the 
committee. The additional members were Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, Canada, Poland, Romania, and FRANCE. 
SECRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, among others, 
complained on several occasions that the UN's responsibili- 
ties were being undermined by the East-West domination of 
arms control. 

By 1961, however, the United States was interested in 
developing good relations with the newly independent states 
of the Third World. So too, NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV’s govern- 
ment in Moscow sought to appeal to the nonaligned nations. 
Under pressure from those states and from the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, the U.S. and USSR agreed to expand the commit- 
tee to 18 nations with the superpowers as the co-chairs. The 
new members were Brazil, Burma, Ethiopia, INDIA, Mexico, 
Nigeria, Sweden, and the United Arab Republic. 

The lesser powers were concerned particularly with the 
problem of “horizontal” proliferation, the spread of nuclear 
WEAPONS to non-nuclear states. In 1959 the General Assem- 
bly passed Resolution 1380, proposed by Ireland, calling 
upon the Ten Nation Disarmament Committee to consider 


“the feasibility of an international agreement ... whereby 
the Powers producing nuclear weapons would refrain from 
handing over control of such WEAPONS to any nation not 
possessing them, and whereby the Powers not possessing 
such weapons would refrain from manufacturing them.” 
The ENDC became the new STRUCTURE through which the 
non-nuclear states initiated non-proliferation proposals. The 
idea of a “non-atomic club” gained credence, and that group 
helped clarify the necessary aspects of any successful non- 
proliferation TREATY. 

On May 25, 1962, the ENDC co-chairs placed “Measures 
to Prevent Further Dissemination of Nuclear Weapons” on 
the committee’s agenda. The eight nonaligned members out- 
lined the main principles a non-proliferation treaty should 
have, among them an agreement that it should embody an 
acceptable balance of mutual responsibilities and obligations 
for nuclear and non-nuclear states. The ENDC negotiations 
reached a critical point in August 1967 when the Soviet 
Union and the United States tendered a joint draft treaty on 
non-proliferation. It prohibited the transfer of nuclear weap- 
ons to non-nuclear states and barred non-nuclear signatories 
from obtaining them by any means. Nonaligned states on the 
committee, however, balked at the one-sided nature of the 
proposal. It created, in their view, a world of nuclear “haves” 
and “have nots,” without placing any restrictions on the 
arsenals of the nuclear powers. The nonaligned committee 
members, led by Brazil, emerged as representatives for the 
prevalent views of the General Assembly majority. 

Brazil and other states argued that there was no “accept- 
able balance of responsibilities” in the draft between nuclear 
and non-nuclear states. Nothing in the draft committed the 
United States and the Soviet Union to decreasing “vertical” 
proliferation, that is, the size of their already existing stock- 
piles. Without revision, the smaller states made clear they 
would not accept the treaty. The superpowers had hoped to 
ignore the question of vertical proliferation, since this would 
call for extensive deprivation of their own freedom of action 
in the nuclear sphere. But the need for acceptance by the 
non-nuclear states of the draft in order to give it any value 
led to a major concession. Article Six of a revised treaty was 
added. It required the nuclear powers “to pursue negotia- 
tions in good faith on effective measures relating to cessation 
of the nuclear arms race at an early date and to nuclear dis- 
armament.” Article Six, imposed by the will of the ENDC’s 
nonaligned states, laid the basis for the next stage in arms 
control negotiations, the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
between Washington and Moscow. 


Further Reading: Bader, William. The United States and the 
Spread of Nuclear Weapons. New York: Pegasus, 1968. Beker, 
Avi. Disarmament without Order Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood, 1985. Larson, Thomas B. Disarmament and Soviet 
Policy, 1964-1968. Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice Hall, 
1969. United Nations Department of Public Information. 
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The United Nations and Disarmament, 1945-1965. New York: 
United Nations Department of Public Information, 1967. 


Eisenhower, Dwight D. (1890-1969) 

Born in 1890 the third son of a poor Midwestern family, 
Dwight David Eisenhower rose to become commander in 
chief of allied forces in World War II and the 34th presi- 
dent of the UNITED STATES. His parents were pacifists, mem- 
bers of the Brethren of Christ, an offshoot of the Mennonite 
faith. Unable to afford college for their son, the Eisenhowers 
allowed him to apply to West Point Military Academy where 
the cost of his education would be paid by the government. 
Dwight (“Ike”) Eisenhower graduated from the Academy in 
1915 and married Mary Geneva (“Mamie”) Doud the follow- 
ing year. 

Eisenhower did not see action in World War I, but used 
the interwar years to make important connections within the 
military establishment. He honed his command and bureau- 
cratic skills during this period. In 1942 he was given com- 
mand, ahead of more senior officers, of the Anglo-American 
invasion of North Africa, and then of the 1943 assault on 
Sicily and the Italian mainland. As the mastermind of the 
D-day invasion that liberated FRANCE in 1944, Eisenhower 
became a household name around the world and a national 
hero at home. 

His celebrity made Ike a popular choice for the presi- 
dency. Both political parties sought his candidacy. President 
Truman offered to support him in the 1948 elections if Eisen- 
hower ran as a Democrat. But Eisenhower declined. After a 
brief stint as postwar army chief of staff, Eisenhower left the 
military and accepted the presidency of Columbia Univer- 
sity. However, Truman recalled him to service in 1951 as the 
first Supreme Allied Commander of the new North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 

It was during this period with the KOREAN WAR under- 
way and the apparent rising threat of Soviet expansionism 
that Eisenhower decided to seek the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination. He feared that the Republican Party was 
moving too far toward isolation under the leadership of the 
likely Republican candidate, Robert A. Taft. And he opposed 
the “big government” domestic policies put in place under 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT and Truman. 

Elected in a landslide in 1952 and again in 1956, Eisen- 
hower sought “a middle way.” A pragmatic internationalist, 
the president held no overarching worldview in which the 
United Nations fit neatly. His primary foreign policy concerns 
were the challenge of Soviet communism and the defense of 
the “free world.” Influenced by his Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, Eisenhower invoked the COLLECTIVE SELF- 
DEFENSE provisions of the UN CHARTER’s Article 51 to create 
several military alliances around the world as part of the U.S. 
containment of Soviet Union. He also endorsed the devel- 
opment of the American nuclear arsenal as a deterrent to a 


Soviet strategic threat, nuclear or conventional, to the United 
States or its European allies. This policy came at a time when 
the highest priority of the United Nations seemed to be DIS- 
ARMAMENT and an end to the arms race. 

President Eisenhower moved quickly to bring the war 
in Korea to an armistice. Eisenhower won the U.S. presi- 
dential election in part because of a widespread belief that 
a new administration was necessary to end the unpopular 
war. Keeping a campaign pledge, the president-elect flew to 
Korea in early December where he met with South Korean 
president Syngman Rhee and U.S. commander Mark Clark, 
making it clear that any escalation of the conflict would risk 
global war. The United States offered a mutual security PACT 
with South Korea if it would accept a UN-proposed armistice 
and leave Korean forces under the control of the UN com- 
mand. During his first months in office Eisenhower subtly 
warned CHINA of the possibility of nuclear retaliation if it 
escalated the war. The North Korean government and the 
UN Command agreed to armistice terms in June 1953. 

Having achieved a halt in the fighting on the Korean Pen- 
insula, the president turned his attention to what he saw as the 
more serious challenge, the long-term Soviet strategic threat to 
Europe, America’s allies around the world, and the U.S. main- 
land. In the confrontation between East and West, the United 
Nations, while a useful setting for diplomacy, for shaping pub- 
lic opinion, and for addressing important but peripheral issues 
of world affairs, appeared to be more an arena of superpower 
competition than an asset to U.S. policy. Particularly as the 
United States lost its traditional working majority among the 
UN MEMBERSHIP after the middle of the decade, the Eisen- 
hower administration gave increasing weight to U.S. alliance 
relations, bilateral ties, unilateral foreign aid programs, and 
direct communications with the Soviet Union. 

Part of the new presidents reticence to lend more than 
lukewarm endorsement to the UN—despite his support in 
1945 for the SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE, which he later 
called “hope’s high point”—arose from the strong domestic 
opposition to the United Nations found particularly in his 
own Republican Party. The institution was under withering 
attack from well-known U.S. Senators Joseph McCarthy, Wil- 
liam Knowland, and Robert Taft. They charged that the UN 
was a haven for communist spies and saboteurs. Beyond the 
perceived communist threat, isolationists worried that the 
United Nations could undermine U.S. SOVEREIGNTY. To fore- 
stall that possibility, Senator John W. Bricker introduced in 
the Senate a constitutional AMENDMENT limiting the author- 
ity of TREATIES to override federal and state law without spe- 
cific congressional approval. 

The administration opposed the BRICKER AMENDMENT, 
but believed it could only defeat its passage by being pub- 
licly vigilant about communist infiltration of UN HEADQUAR- 
TERS and denying any UN influence on U.S. policy. The first 
casualty was U.S. endorsement for any UN HUMAN RIGHTS 
conventions, for fear such treaties could be used by Brick- 
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ers supporters as examples of international agreements that 
could affect U.S. domestic law. Second, the administration 
pressured UN SECRETARY-GENERAL TRYGVE LIE to allow the 
imposition of a loyalty and security check program on Amer- 
ican employees at the United Nations. The Secretary-General 
allowed the U.S. Federal Bureau of Investigation to set up 
an office at the UN and to question and fingerprint U.S. 
nationals who were supposedly international civil servants. 
Eisenhower's International Organizations Employees Loyalty 
Board reviewed more than 4,000 individuals, including the 
highest ranking American UN official, RALPH BUNCHE. 

While President Eisenhower acknowledged that COL- 
LECTIVE SECURITY was the optimal strategy for the pres- 
ervation of world peace, as long as the Soviet VETO in the 
SECURITY COUNCIL blocked what Eisenhower thought were 
essential steps toward peace, he was willing to substitute 
regional alliances—creating military ties with 42 states by 
1956—and unilateral initiatives for UN action like that 
which had occurred in Korea. This was a strategy that could 
garner support from a Congress skeptical about the value 
of the United Nations. In at least four crises—GUATEMALA 
(1954), Suez and Hungary (1956), and LEBANON (1958)— 
the administration sought other avenues than the UN to 
achieve American ends. 

In 1950 Colonel Jacobo Arbenz Guzman won the pres- 
idency of Guatemala. His economic, social REFORM, and 
nationalization policies brought the ire of the U.S. admin- 
istration, which saw the Arbenz government as a channel 
for communist influence in Central America. The president 
decided to employ the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) to 
subvert the regime by assisting anti-Arbenz rebels operating 
out of Honduras and Nicaragua. Eisenhower also imposed 
a naval blockade to bar possible Soviet military shipments 
to Guatemala. President Arbenz requested a meeting of 
the Security Council under Articles 34 and 35 of the UN 
CHARTER. Secretary-General DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, GREAT 
BRITAIN, and France supported the request, but the United 
States argued that any hearing should first be before the 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES (OAS). With strong 
pressure on its allies, the United States was able to defeat 
a Soviet RESOLUTION on June 25, 1954, to put the matter 
on the Council agenda. The Arbenz government was over- 
thrown a week later. 

If the London and Paris governments were anxious 
to bring the Guatemalan matter to the Security Council, 
they were not interested in having the 1956 SUEZ CRISIS 
appear before the United Nations. On July 26 of that year 
EGYPT’ president GAMAL ABDUL NASSER nationalized the 
Suez Canal, jeopardizing British and French access to Asia 
and Israel's economy and ties to Europe. The three powers 
secretly orchestrated an invasion of the canal zone in late 
October. The Eisenhower administration had tried to defuse 
the crisis during the summer. However, it did not see the 
United Nations as a viable forum in this instance, repeatedly 


turning down Hammarskjölds offers of UN involvement. 
Instead, Washington first proposed, and then convened an 
international conference that called for international man- 
agement of the canal under Egyptian sovereignty. 

When U.S. diplomacy failed and the allies invaded Egypt, 
Eisenhower was incensed. The Suez crisis entangled two 
American concerns: its relationship with the newly liber- 
ated postcolonial states of AFRICA and Asia, of which Egypt 
was considered a leader, and the overarching threat of Soviet 
expansionism that could be encouraged if U.S. allies were 
forced to withdraw from the MIDDLE EAST, or if Israel suf- 
fered a perceived defeat at the hands of Soviet allies. As the 
West became more embroiled in the Suez confrontation, the 
Soviet Union decided to quell a revolt in Hungary by dis- 
patching Soviet troops to the communist bloc nation. Unless 
he were willing to lead the Western allies into war with the 
USSR at that critical moment, Eisenhower had little choice 
but to seek a face-saving condemnation of the Soviet inva- 
sion in the Security Council. With two crises underway, it 
seemed the Council had become the center of world affairs. 
However, it served more as a site for East-West recrimina- 
tion than as a decision-making body. In the end the United 
Nations was used only in the aftermath of the Suez crisis to 
provide a diplomatic avenue for British, French, and Israeli 
forces to withdraw once the United States decided the canal 
occupation could not be supported by Washington. These 
armies were replaced on the ground by the UN’s first PEACE- 
KEEPING force, the UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 
(UNEF), an international innovation with long-term signifi- 
cance for the world organization, but at the time a limited 
multilateral response meant to provide political cover for 
both sides in the confrontation. 

In the eyes of the American administration, the denoue- 
ment of the Suez crisis did not diminish the threat to U.S. 
interests in the Middle East either by Soviet leaders or, in 
the American view, by the Soviet surrogate, President Nasser. 
Eisenhower decided to commit the United States to defend 
its friends in the region from communist expansionism. 
Under the “Eisenhower Doctrine,” the American government 
offered military aid and, if necessary, U.S. unilateral military 
support to friendly governments threatened by the Soviet 
Union or its regional allies. Under the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
the administration sent 14,000 marines to Lebanon in the 
summer of 1958 to protect the Maronite Christian regime 
of President Camille Chamoun. Following a bloody coup in 
Baghdad, IRAQ, Eisenhower became convinced that Lebanon, 
which was experiencing severe political unrest in the wake 
of Chamoun’s decision to serve a second term as president 
in violation of the Lebanese constitution, was the victim of 
“indirect aggression” by Nasser. The Egyptian president was 
extremely popular in Lebanon, had formed the United Arab 
Republic that combined Egypt and Syria into one state, and 
had given speeches calling for the inclusion of Lebanon in 
the new union. 
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Eisenhower indicated that he had no wish for the U.S. 
forces to stay long. He hoped a UN force might take the 
Americans place once stability was restored. But no UN mis- 
sion was sent, as Chamoun recanted his political plans and 
was succeeded in August 1958 by Faud Chebab as president. 
Domestic politics returned to normal in Lebanon and Ameri- 
can forces were withdrawn. 

The COLD WAR provided the policy lens through which 
the Eisenhower administration interpreted world affairs, 
including the nature, role, and value of the United Nations. 
On matters of war and peace, the president preferred direct 
U.S. action, and saw the UN as one of many forums in 
which the struggle with worldwide communism needed to 
be fought. In the United Nations the United States sought 
to keep a working majority in the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, and 
most importantly to keep Mao Zedong’s communist govern- 
ment in mainland CHINA from being seated in place of the 
Republic of China that had held permanent representation 
on the Security Council since 1945. On the latter issue, the 
United States insisted that the UN treat the matter of Chinese 
representation as a “substantive” rather than a “procedural” 
question. This required a two-thirds vote to seat Mao’s gov- 
ernment. The Eisenhower strategy was successful through- 
out his term, and would keep the People’s Republic of China 
out of the UN until 1971. 

When Dwight Eisenhower was inaugurated in 1953, 
there were 56 members of the United Nations, most of them 
strong allies of the United States. Eisenhower was not inter- 
ested in seeing Soviet puppet regimes from Eastern Europe 
added to the MEMBERSHIP. For their part, Soviet leaders were 
not willing to admit Western-oriented governments unless 
Warsaw PACT states were also admitted. Eisenhower finally 
relented in 1955 because of increasing pressure from third 
world nations that wanted entrance to the world body. The 
logjam was broken in December 1955 when both sides 
agreed to admit 16 nations, four from the Soviet bloc and 12 
from Africa, Asia, and the Arab world. The first wave of new 
members was quickly followed by other successful appli- 
cants. By the time Eisenhower left office, African and Asian 
states were approaching a majority in the Assembly, and the 
United States could count on less than the majority neces- 
sary to pass or block important UN actions. 

The Eisenhower administration’s desire to make diplo- 
matic inroads with the new nations of the SOUTH led it to 
give up its early objection to UN economic DEVELOPMENT 
programs and to suggest that an easing of the East-West con- 
frontation might lead to military savings that could be trans- 
ferred to development projects. The strongest advocate in 
the administration for this policy direction was Eisenhower's 
ambassador to the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge. The 
ambassador urged increased U.S. contributions to UN agen- 
cies, in particular to the SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT (SUNFED) created in 1957. 
Eisenhower promised to make a contribution to SUNFED 


equal to two-thirds of the sum given by all other nations. 
The president also supported new forms of aid, including 
food assistance. He strongly endorsed the creation of the 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO). 

President Eisenhower often linked U.S. promised devel- 
opment contributions to progress on disarmament. On April 
16, 1953, the president delivered what came to be known 
as his “Chance for Peace” speech. In the wake of JOSEPH 
STALIN’s death, Eisenhower argued that if the new Soviet 
leaders proved to be more responsible than their predeces- 
sor and were willing to forego subversion of free govern- 
ments, then the two superpowers could move forward on 
the reduction of armaments under the aegis of the United 
Nations. He proposed that arms control should include 
bilateral reductions in forces and the prohibition of certain 
types of WEAPONS. Money saved from these initiatives could 
be placed in a UN FUND for aid and development in poorer 
parts of the world. 

Following up on this proposal, Eisenhower addressed 
the UN General Assembly in December 1953. In his “ATOMS 
FOR PEACE PROPOSAL,” he suggested that the nuclear powers 
transfer a percentage of their fissionable materials to an as 
yet uncreated UN agency. The proposed body would safe- 
guard the plutonium and look for ways to use the mate- 
rial for peaceful purposes. The United States offered to put 
U.S. stockpiles under agency control at a five-to-one ratio to 
that contributed by the Soviet Union. Eisenhower's proposal, 
while it led to no transfer of nuclear materials to the UN, 
initiated negotiations that brought about the creation of the 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY in 1957. 

Eisenhowers 1953 speeches seemed to highlight the 
important role the United Nations might play in the field 
of disarmament, but the administration’s actions belied 
the rhetoric. Strategic NUCLEAR WEAPONS policy was too 
important to leave to multilateral negotiations. At most, the 
United Nations might provide the STRUCTURE behind which 
the superpowers secretly could negotiate minor and partial 
agreements. The UN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION was 
replaced in 1952 by the DISARMAMENT COMMISSION, which 
in turn created a Subcommittee on Disarmament made up 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Canada, 
and the USSR. Any Disarmament Commission negotiations 
of note took place in the subcommittee. Otherwise the UN's 
disarmament machinery served as a venue for propaganda. 

The Soviet Union regularly called for general and com- 
plete disarmament while the United States insisted on intru- 
sive inspections to verify any agreement. At the Geneva 
Summit of 1955 Eisenhower put forward his “OPEN SKIES” 
PROPOSAL. He suggested that each side provide complete 
blueprints to their military facilities. Then he proposed that 
each side conduct aerial surveillance of the other's installa- 
tions as a practical step to assure there could be no surprise 
attack or secret development of nuclear superiority. The 
Soviets rejected the plan as nothing but a ruse for American 
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spying. With no progress on substantive disarmament, the 
administration could only join the Soviets in supporting an 
enlargement of the Subcommittee to 10 members, five from 
each side of the ideological divide. The UN disarmament 
forum became emblematic of the cold war deadlock that per- 
sisted in all UN bodies during the Eisenhower years. 

See also ACHESON-LILIENTHAL REPORT; CHURCHILL, 
WINSTON; QUANTICO MEETING. 
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EI Salvador 


El Salvador entered the United Nations as an original member 
on October 24, 1945. Its participation within the organization 
during the UN’s first decades of operations showed it to be a 
close ally of the UNITED STATES in the developing COLD WAR 
confrontations with the Soviet Union and its allies. 

A brutal civil war in El Salvador escalated after 1981. The 
country’s military, backed by the United States, worked to 
block an increasingly effective guerrilla movement. A mili- 
tary stalemate and the success of UN-brokered agreements 
elsewhere in Central America led to deeper UN involvement 
in the country. Working in concert with the Contadora Peace 
initiative launched in 1985, SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS 
BOUTROS-GHALI backed the efforts of the “Friends of the 
Secretary General” to reach a negotiated settlement to the 
conflict. In 1989, Secretary-General JAVIER PEREZ DE CUEL- 
LAR urged the presidents of the Central American countries 
to focus their efforts toward achieving a settlement. Working 
both directly and through representatives, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral helped craft the San José HUMAN RIGHTS Accord in 1990 
and gained acceptance from the Salvadoran government for 
UN observers in the country’s transition from civil war to 
democratic elections. 

Successful negotiations that ended the civil war then led 
to more direct UN involvement. In May 1991, a SECURITY 
COUNCIL RESOLUTION authorized the creation of the UN 
OBSERVER MISSION IN EL SALVADOR (ONUSAL). ONUSAL 
helped ensure the successful application of a peace agree- 
ment between the Salvadoran government and the Frente 
Faribundo Marti para la Liberacion Nacional (FMLN). It 


then stationed observers throughout the country to help cer- 
tify a national election. Representatives signed a final version 
of the peace TREATY in 1992. This treaty granted a “Peace 
Commission” (the National Commission for Consolidation 
of Peace, or COPAZ) authority over the demilitarization of 
the guerrilla forces and their integration into Salvadoran 
society and political affairs. It also established a “Truth Com- 
mission” to investigate human rights violations connected 
with the civil war. The treaty gave ONUSAL a cooperative 
role in this process. The observer mission remained in place 
to monitor the 1994 elections and to facilitate continuing 
negotiations between the two sides in the conflict. It was 
replaced in April 1995 with the United Nations Mission in El 
Salvador (MINUSAL), a small civilian contingent to provide 
UN GOOD OFFICES to the parties. 

The stability and regional stature of El Salvador was rec- 
ognized in 2006 by the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s election of 
the government to one of the three Latin American seats on 
the newly established PEACEBUILDING COMMISSION. How- 
ever, worries remained that the country might slide back 
into political turmoil following elections in 2004 that were 
marked by extreme polarization in the electorate. The UN 
SPECIAL RAPPORTEUR that year also reported serious inci- 
dents of violence against WOMEN. 

See also BASEL CONVENTION ON THE CONTROL OF TRANS- 
BOUNDARY MOVEMENTS OF HAZARDOUS WASTES AND THEIR 
DISPOSAL, DEMOCRATIZATION, LATIN AMERICA. 


Further Reading: Johnston, Ian. Rights and Reconciliation: 
UN Strategies in El Salvador. Boulder, Colo.: Lynn Rienner, 
1995. Roberts, Adam, and Benedict Kingsbury, eds. United 
Nations, Divided World: The UN% Roles in International Rela- 
tions. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993. Tulchin, Joseph, ed. 
Is There a Transition to Democracy in El Salvador? Boulder, 
Colo.: Lynn Rienner, 1992. 

— D. K. Lewis 


election assistance 

Following the close of the COLD WAR in the 1980s the United 
Nations became a critical international actor in the promo- 
tion of democratic electoral procedures, both in states mak- 
ing the transition from authoritarian forms of government 
and in nations emerging from civil war or rebellion. During 
the tenure of SECRETARY-GENERAL JAVIER PÉREZ DE CUÉL- 
LAR (1982-91) the UN also introduced democratic elec- 
tions as a central component of NATION-BUILDING wherever 
new “robust” PEACEKEEPING operations were undertaken. 
Regular elections for national and local political posts were 
understood to be one of the essential ingredients, along with 
HUMAN RIGHTS protection, transparent government account- 
ability, the rule of law, an established court system, popular 
political participation, political parties, and a vibrant civil 
society, in the DEMOCRATIZATION process pursued by Pérez 
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A voter in parliamentary elections approaches the entrance to a voting center watched by a United Nations Stabilization Mission in Haiti 
(MINUSTAH) member of the Brazilian Battalion, in Port-Au-Prince, Haiti. (UN PHOTO 116991/SOPHIA PARIS) 


de Cuéllar and succeeding secretaries-general. One of the 
earliest and most successful efforts came in NAMIBIA. Under 
SECURITY COUNCIL authorization, the UN Transition Assis- 
tance Group (UNTAG) assisted with the establishment of an 
independent government following the withdrawal of South 
African forces in 1988. UNTAG educated and registered vot- 
ers, administered elections for a constituent assembly, and 
monitored the Namibian government’ first election, in 
which 96 percent of eligible voters participated. With vary- 
ing levels of success, the United Nations later replicated the 
Namibian model of democratic elections in CAMBODIA, GUA- 
TEMALA, EL SALVADOR, and TIMOR-LESTE. 

The GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) passed several “election 
RESOLUTIONS” during the last two decades of the 20th cen- 
tury, endorsing the Western model of democratic govern- 
ment. In Resolution 157 (1988), the Assembly declared “the 
authority to govern shall be based on the will of the people, 
expressed in periodic and genuine elections.” According to 
the Assembly, this method of choosing a nation’s leaders 
was mandated by the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 


RIGHTS and the INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND 
POLITICAL RIGHTS. The following year Assembly members 
passed Resolution 146 asserting that determining the will of 
a people requires an electoral process that “provides an equal 
opportunity for all citizens to become candidates and put 
forward their political views.” In Resolution 129 on Decem- 
ber 12, 1997, the Assembly formally affirmed the role of 
the United Nations in electoral assistance, and called for 
an expansion of this activity through several UN agencies. 
The GA endorsement of international election monitoring, 
administration, and advice to governments was reinforced by 
a series of “democracy resolutions” (Res. 50/133, December 
20, 1995; Res. 51/31, December 6, 1996; Res. 52/18, Novem- 
ber 21, 1997) passed between 1988 and 1998 that defined 
democracy based on periodic and free elections as the only 
legitimate form of government. 

Pérez de Cuéllars successor as Secretary-General, 
BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI, outlined an ambitious program 
for UN-sponsored democratic nation-building in a report 
entitled AN AGENDA FOR PEACE, followed four years later by 
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An Agenda for Democratization. In both, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral argued for policies that included democratic electoral 
processes. He contended that these were essential for the res- 
toration of weak states and former autocratic societies. 

The UN’s democratic nation-building initiatives neces- 
sarily involved subsidiary bodies and SPECIALIZED AGEN- 
CIES. With the growing acceptance of democratization as 
the primary strategy for nation-building in conflict zones 
or weak states, the General Assembly created the Electoral 
Assistance Division (EAD) in the UN SECRETARIAT in 1992 
to assist with national and municipal elections. Later made 
part of the Department of Political Affairs, EAD had by 2005 
received requests for electoral assistance from more than 140 
countries and provided help in 91 cases, including trou- 
bled places such as MOZAMBIQUE, BOSNIA, Palestine, and 
ANGOLA. Its most serious challenge may have been in 2006 
in CONGO, where it worked with the existing peacekeeping 
mission to hold the first legitimate, free, and fair elections in 
40 years. The elections occurred even as the eastern part of 
the country remained in rebellion. 

The division coordinates its activities with the other 
agencies and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS operat- 
ing in the country. The United Nations as well encourages 
REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISIONS and REGIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS to assist in sustaining stable democracies. Also central 
to the UN democracy promotion is the UN HIGH COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS in GENEVA. 

Additionally, the UN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP) 
and the WORLD BANK direct resources toward improved gov- 
ernance STRUCTURES in poor countries. By 2000, one-third 
of the UNDP BUDGET went toward democracy promotion. 
These funds are administered through the Division of Man- 
agement, Development, and Governance, which spends close 
to $1 billion annually on democratic governance projects. In 
recent years these projects have included national elections 
in SIERRA LEONE, public participation in Nigeria, and the 
creation of a judicial commission in AFGHANISTAN to restore 
the country’s judicial system. 

See also BRAHIMI REPORT, CHAPTER VI 12 PROVISIONS, 
DAYTON PEACE ACCORDS, HAITI, INDONESIA, INTERNA- 
TIONAL CIVILIAN MISSION IN HAITI, PEACEBUILDING COM- 
MISSION, UNITED NATIONS ANGOLA VERIFICATION MISSION, 
UNITED NATIONS INTERIM ADMINISTRATION MISSION FOR 
KOSOVO, UNITED NATIONS MISSION IN BOSNIA AND HER- 
ZEGOVINA, UNITED NATIONS OBSERVER MISSION IN EL 
SALVADOR, UNITED NATIONS OBSERVER MISSION FOR THE 
VERIFICATION OF ELECTIONS IN NICARAGUA, UNITED 
NATIONS OPERATION IN MOZAMBIQUE, UNITED NATIONS 
TRANSITIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN EAST TIMOR, UNITED 
NATIONS TRANSITIONAL AUTHORITY IN CAMBODIA, UNITED 
NATIONS VOLUNTEERS. 
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Election Assistance Division 

The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY created the Election Assistance 
Division (EAD) in the SECRETARIAT in 1992 to assist with 
national and municipal elections. Later made part of the 
Department of Political Affairs, EAD receives requests for 
electoral assistance from countries in the developing world, 
new and restored democracies, nations in transition from 
authoritarian forms of government, and NATION-BUILDING 
operations in formerly failed states. By 2005 EAD had pro- 
vided help in 91 cases out of 140 requests. Among its most 
visible initiatives was electoral help in MOZAMBIQUE, BOS- 
NIA, Palestine, ANGOLA, and CONGO. In this last case, the 
division worked with the existing PEACEKEEPING mission in 
2006 to hold the first free elections in 40 years. 

While the EAD asserts that “there is no single political 
system or electoral method equally suited to all nations,” the 
division’s endeavors are part of the UN’s broad DEMOCRATIZA- 
TION program launched in the wake of the COLD WAR. EAD 
works closely with other UN agencies and outside organiza- 
tions to encourage national political processes that conform 
closely to Western models of democratic governance, in par- 
ticular the holding of periodic elections, the guarantee of 
equal political access, and the provision of fair participation 
by a government's opposition. Of particular importance have 
been EAD’s efforts to achieve equal access to national media 
for all competing groups. It has also encouraged party plural- 
ism as essential to giving voters a meaningful electoral choice. 
Some of the agency’s most important work has been in small- 
scale projects such as election-monitoring. By the mid 1990s 
the Division had developed standard practices for monitoring 
that universally were considered noncontroversial. In part this 
is because EAD has used monitoring techniques that were 
first employed by the LEAGUE OF NATIONS when the earlier 
international organization supervised plebiscites in the 1920s, 
and because it has scrupulously acknowledged the indepen- 
dence and authority of existing national election institutions. 
Finally the Secretariat office has insisted that all elections and 
the campaigns leading up to them respect the provisions of 
HUMAN RIGHTS treaties and universal legal norms. 

Within the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM the division coor- 
dinates its activities with other UN bodies and SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES. In particular, it works closely with the UNITED 
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NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP), the OFFICE 
OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, the Cen- 
tre for HUMAN RIGHTS and the UN VOLUNTEERS (UNV) 
to provide technical and observation assistance. EAD also 
works closely with non-UN intergovernmental and NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS operating in the country. 
In recent years these have included the European Union, the 
ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY, the ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES, the INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION, the 
Organization for Security and Co-operation in Europe, the 
International Institute for Democracy and Electoral Assis- 
tance, the National Democratic Institute for International 
Affairs, and the CARTER Center. 
See also ELECTION ASSISTANCE. 


Further Reading: Fox, Gregory H. “The Right to Political 
Participation in International Law.” Democratic Governance 
and International Law, edited by Gregory H. Fox and Brad R. 
Roth, 48-90. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000. 


emergency special sessions of the 

General Assembly 

Under the terms of the 1950 UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLU- 
TION, when the UN SECURITY COUNCIL is unable to act 


on a threat to peace and security because of a lack of una- 
nimity among the PERMANENT MEMBERS, nine members of 
the Council may request the convocation of an emergency 
SPECIAL SESSION of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. The RESOLU- 
TION urged states to keep representatives in New York City 
so that the session could be convened within 24 hours. The 
Assembly could then discuss the issue and make recom- 
mendations for restoring peace, including a recommendation 
that armed force be used. The UNITED STATES proposed the 
procedure during the KOREAN WAR when it appeared that 
VETOES by the Soviet Union would block effective action 
on the Korean peninsula and in subsequent COLD WAR con- 
flicts. While the Soviet Union protested the constitutionality 
of the procedure—because the CHARTER prohibits Assem- 
bly consideration of any issue involving the maintenance of 
peace and security while the Security Council has it on its 
agenda—the USSR subsequently employed the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution to convene emergency special sessions in 
1956 and 1967, respectively. FRANCE also objected to any 
ENFORCEMENT MEASURES or expenses associated with them 
undertaken by the United Nations as a product of General 
Assembly action. Paris argued that only the Security Council 
could authorize CHAPTER VII measures and require member 
states to honor or pay for them. Following the 1960 emer- 
gency session on the Congolese civil war, France and the 









































EMERGENCY 
DATE OF THE SESSION 
SPECIAL SESSION TOPIC 9 SESSIO! 
First SUEZ CRISIS November 1-10, 1956 
Second Hungarian Crisis November 4-10, 1956 
Third Lebanon and Jordan August 8-21, 1958 
Fourth CONGO Question September 17-19, 1960 
Fifth MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967 June 17-September 18, 1967 
Sixth AFGHANISTAN January 10-14, 1980 
Seventh Palestine July 22-29, 1980; April 20-28, June 25-26, August 16-19, 
September 24, 1982 
Eighth NAMIBIA September 3-14, 1981 
Ninth Occupied Arab Territories January 29-February 5, 1982 
Tenth Occupied East Jerusalem April 24-25, July 15, and November 13, 1997; March 17, 1998; 
and the Rest of the Occupied February 5, and 8-9, 1999; October 18-20, 2000; December 20, 
Palestinian Territories 2001; May 7 and August 5, 2002; September 19, October 20-21, 
and December 8, 2003; July 16, and 19-20, 2004 
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Soviet Union, using these arguments, refused to pay their 
assessments for the Congolese PEACEKEEPING operation, pre- 
cipitating a financial crisis for the United Nations. The provi- 
sion for emergency special sessions of the General Assembly 
amounted to an informal AMENDMENT of the Charter, reflect- 
ing a need to make the United Nations a viable guarantor of 
peace in the midst of cold war hostility between the USSR 
and the United States. Between 1956 and 2000, 10 emer- 
gency special sessions convened on the topics listed on the 
previous page. 


enforcement measures 

The United Nations CHARTER establishes a COLLECTIVE SECU- 
RITY system, and lodges in the SECURITY COUNCIL the author- 
ity to take any action that might be necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. All members are obligated to 
carry out the Council’s decisions when it imposes military or 
nonmilitary measures to halt an aggressor or to restore inter- 
national peace. This authority is granted under CHAPTER VII 
of the Charter (Articles 41 and 42). Among the nonmilitary 
measures the Council may take are economic SANCTIONS, the 
severance of diplomatic relations, and the full or partial dis- 
ruption of communications between the states responsible for 
the breach of the peace and the outside world. If the Security 
Council believes these measures would be inadequate, it may 
enforce its decisions with military “air, land, and sea forces” 
of UN member states, and may also impose embargoes, block- 
ades, or any other measures deemed necessary. 

Generally the Security Council has sought to resolve 
international disputes by employing the more traditional 
diplomatic means of pacific settlement outlined in CHAP- 
TER VI. During the COLD WAR, when a breach of the peace 
called for the use of Chapter VII, the Council’s PERMANENT 
MEMBERS often deadlocked, sometimes leading to no action 
being taken, the use of the UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION 
to allow the GENERAL ASSEMBLY to make a recommendation 
for action, or the ad hoc creation of PEACEKEEPING efforts— 
referred to as CHAPTER VI 42 PROVISIONS. When enforcement 
measures were used, they were applied in a graduated man- 
ner, beginning with less threatening sanctions. Economic 
and military sanctions were imposed against the APARTHEID 
regime in South Africa during the 1970s. They remained in 
place until the presidential election of Nelson Mandela in 
1994. At later times, and for a variety of reasons, the Coun- 
cil imposed economic sanctions on SIERRA LEONE, IRAQ, 
FORMER YUGOSLAVIA, Libya, HAITI, Liberia, AFGHANISTAN, 
Ethiopia, Sudan, and Rwanda. The effectiveness of economic 
sanctions, however, was often hard to measure, and usually 
slow to materialize. Quite often they were insufficient to 
force compliance with Council mandates. 

Only four times between 1945 and 2001 did the Coun- 
cil invoke Chapter VII to declare a threat to international 
peace and security, or to identify an act of AGGRESSION 


requiring UN members to act “by any means necessary” 
to restore the peace. In 1950, the Council called for the 
world community to repel North Korean aggression against 
South Korea. In 1991, the Security Council declared Iraq 
the aggressor and urged the liberation of Kuwait. In 1992, 
Council members found the instability in SOMALIA to be 
a threat to international peace and authorized interven- 
tion under U.S. leadership. Finally, following the Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, terrorist attack on the World Trade Center 
in New York City, the UNITED STATES shepherded through 
the Council Resolution 1368, which declared the attacks a 
threat to international peace and expressed the Council’s 
“readiness to take all necessary steps to respond to the 
terrorist attacks ... and to combat all forms of TERROR- 
ISM.” Based on this RESOLUTION and its inherent right to 
self-defense the United States mobilized a large coalition 
of states and launched military attacks on the suspected 
perpetrator, Osama bin Laden, his international network 
of operatives, and the Taliban government in Afghanistan 
that was accused of harboring him. The Resolution also 
required all member states to confiscate the assets of terror- 
ist organizations, and to cooperate with the international 
community in the effort to end terrorism. 

The end of the cold war occasioned a new interest among 
the permanent members of the Security Council in employ- 
ing Chapter VII enforcement measures. They encouraged 
SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI to draft pro- 
posals on ways the Council, and the United Nations in gen- 
eral, might act more forcefully to maintain peace. In 1992 
Boutros-Ghali submitted his report, An AGENDA FOR PEACE, 
in which he promoted “preventive diplomacy.” He encour- 
aged the Council to act early in order to assist “states at 
risk.” He also urged member states to earmark military con- 
tingents for quick UN activation. While many of the Secre- 
tary-General’s proposals were neglected, Council members 
did show an interest in authorizing particular states—such as 
the United States in the GULF WAR, and Australia in the East 
Timor secession crisis—or other organizations, for example, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in BOSNIA, to take the 
lead in UN-sanctioned military endeavors. 

All of the enforcement measures described above could 
be instituted only if none of the five permanent members 
used their VETO power, as all decisions under Chapter VII are 
substantive (Article 27). Although the United States sought a 
Chapter VII approval for its war against Iraq initiated in 
2003, all permanent members of the Security Council—with 
the exception of the UNITED KINGDOM—and non-perma- 
nent members resisted Washington's urgings; thus the U.S. 
invasion was conducted without UN authorization. In 2006 
when the U.S. government sought sanctions against IRAN 
for its continuing nuclear enrichment program, the RUSSIAN 
FEDERATION and CHINA would only agree to measures under 
Article 41 of the Charter, thus eliminating the possible use of 
military force. 
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See also APPEALS TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL, COLLEC- 
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environment 

Nothing in the United Nations CHARTER specifically autho- 
rizes the organization to deal with global environmental issues. 
In 1945 the founders of the United Nations were primarily 
concerned with creating an institution that could maintain 
international peace and security. While the Charter’s Preamble 
committed UN members “to promote social progress, and bet- 
ter standards of life in larger freedom,” and “to employ inter- 
national machinery for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples,” environmental issues were 
perceived to be matters for national governments and organiza- 
tions outside the UN STRUCTURE. Yet, beginning in the 1970s 
the United Nations became the initiator and primary sponsor 
of global efforts to protect the environment from detrimental 
human activities, and to assure that its protection was compat- 
ible with social and economic DEVELOPMENT. Pressured by 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs), SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES, developed states, and growing scientific evidence of 
environmental damage, the United Nations sponsored WORLD 
CONFERENCES, panels of experts, the initiation of environ- 
mental CONVENTIONS, and the creation of new environmental 
law and concepts that came to define the international regime 
of environmental politics by the end of the century. 

Interest by the United Nations in environmental affairs 
was part of the emerging “Other UN,” as contrasted with the 
primary institutional focus on questions of war and peace. In 
the context of a COLD WAR that limited UN success in politi- 
cal and military areas, environmental policy became part of 
the United Nations’s growing “THEMATIC DIPLOMACY,” which 
emphasized areas of functional human activity and included, 
in addition to the environment, HUMAN RIGHTS, economic 
development, health, humanitarian assistance, the transfer 
of technology, and issues involving WOMEN and dependent 
populations. 


The United Nations’s active and direct participation in 
environmental politics began with the 1972 UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT (UNCHE), 
held in Stockholm. Earlier meetings, sponsored by private 
groups and by some of the UN’s specialized agencies—par- 
ticularly the 1968 Biosphere Conference convened by the 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO)—had put pressure on the GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY to convene a world conference focused on 
natural resource conservation. Also, at the 1968 U.S.—Soviet 
Summit meeting in Glassboro, New Jersey, the two super- 
powers called for international cooperation on environmen- 
tal matters as a way to promote cooperation in East-West 
diplomacy. Finally, growing European concerns that unre- 
stricted development in the Third World would damage the 
global commons and, consequently, the quality of life in the 
developed world led the United Nations to accept a Swedish 
invitation to host the Stockholm Conference. 

UNCHE focused on conservation and pollution issues, 
viewing the natural environment as fundamentally under 
threat from economic development. The conference issued 
the “Stockholm Declaration,” outlining the environmental 
obligations and duties of states, and a Plan of Action with 
109 recommendations. The conference documents sug- 
gested that development and environmental protection were 
laudable movements that unfortunately required trade-offs 
between the two. Furthermore, because economic develop- 
ment was essentially within the domestic JURISDICTION of 
states, protecting the environment on a global scale con- 
stituted an assault on the principle of state SOVEREIGNTY. 
The Stockholm meeting attempted to balance the conflict- 
ing interests in the final DECLARATION. Principle 21 asserted 
that “States have ... a sovereign right to exploit their own 
resources pursuant to their own environmental policies 
... [States have] the responsibility to ensure that activities 
within their jurisdiction or control do not cause damage to 
the environment of other States, or of areas beyond the limits 
of national jurisdiction.” 

The most important institutional outcome of the meet- 
ing was the establishment of a new environmental agency. In 
December 1972 the General Assembly created the UNITED 
NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP). Its expenses 
were to be paid through a voluntary FUND, and its HEAD- 
QUARTERS was located in Nairobi, Kenya, to ease concerns 
in the developing world that the UN body might represent 
developed states’ desires to limit development policies. Dur- 
ing its first decade of activity UNEP became an effective and 
visible actor in promoting environmental awareness and in 
attracting major contributions from the industrialized states 
to international environmental projects. It formed part- 
nerships with the WORLD BANK and the UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP). 

On the 10th anniversary of the Stockholm Conference, 
70 government representatives met in Nairobi to assess the 
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amount of progress that had been made on environmen- 
tal matters. They concluded that a reinvigorated interna- 
tional effort was needed, and they called on the General 
Assembly to initiate a new study of the relationship between 
the environment and development. In 1983 the Assembly 
established the WORLD COMMISSION ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT (WCED). SECRETARY-GENERAL JAVIER PEREZ 
DE CUELLAR appointed Norwegian prime minister GRO HAR- 
LEM BRUNDTLAND as the commission's chairperson. The Sec- 
retary-General charged the commission with establishing “a 
global agenda for change.” 

The 21-member commission, and its panel of experts, 
held open hearings and interviewed thousands of individu- 
als and groups over a two-year period. The commission's 
final report (1987), entitled OUR COMMON FUTURE, proved 
to be one of the most widely read and influential UN pub- 
lications. The report recognized the direct links between 
development and the environment. It called for SUSTAIN- 
ABLE DEVELOPMENT, defined as “development that meets the 
needs of the present without compromising the ability of 
future generations to meet their own needs.” Sustainable 
development became the bedrock objective for all future UN 
efforts to address global environmental challenges. While 
imprecisely defined, “sustainable development” appealed 
to political leaders in states with environmental concerns 
because it seemed to put a natural limit on economic devel- 
opment strategies. For DEVELOPING COUNTRIES it officially 
recognized for the first time the legitimate competing claims 
of environmental preservation and development. 

Dr. Brundtland’s commission called upon the United 
Nations to convene another world conference, this one with 
the expressed purpose of drafting an international convention 
on the rights and duties of states in terms of sustainable devel- 
opment. The General Assembly, in its 44th session (1989), 
authorized the calling of the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED), later known 
as the Earth Summit. When it convened in Rio de Janeiro in 
1992, it proved to be the largest, most expensive, and most 
widely covered UN meeting in history. National delegations 
from 178 countries and two-thirds of the world’s heads of state 
attended. More than 1,400 NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS (NGOs) were accredited to UNCED. The NGOs, with 
UN blessing, also staged a Global Forum in tandem with the 
conference that attracted 30,000 participants. 

The field of environmental politics has provided an 
expanding opportunity for non-governmental organizations 
to be involved in UN affairs. At the Stockholm Conference 
more than 400 NGOs participated. Stockholm’s secretary- 
general, Maurice Strong, also appointed to chair the subse- 
quent Earth Summit in Rio, made sure that NGOs would 
have an even greater presence at the 1992 meeting. Strong 
believed that NGOs were critical to the formation of interna- 
tional public opinion and to effective implementation on the 
subnational level of international environmental programs. 


UNCED produced three important international agree- 
ments—the RIO DECLARATION, AGENDA 21, and the STATE- 
MENT OF FOREST PRINCIPLES—and served as the venue for 
the signing of the FRAMEWORK CONVENTION ON CLIMATE 
CHANGE (UNFCCC) and the CONVENTION ON BIOLOGICAL 
DIVERSITY (CBD). It also called upon the United Nations 
to create a new institutional body to oversee the success- 
ful implementation of sustainable development in all of its 
dimensions. This led to the General Assembly's establish- 
ment of the COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
(CSD) in 1993. UNCED directed key UN bodies to make sus- 
tainable development a central part of their responsibilities 
(Chapter 38). In particular, it identified the United Nations 
Environment Programme, the United Nations Development 
Programme, the World Bank, the UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD), the GLOBAL 
ENVIRONMENT FACILITY (GEF), the INTERNATIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT ASSOCIATION (IDA), and the REGIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT BANKS as the central agencies for future UN activity. 

The primary documents produced by the Earth Summit 
attempted to balance the concerns of developed states for 
greater environmental protection—and their desire to avoid 
huge new financial responsibilities associated with the global 
effort—with the LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES’ (LDCs) efforts 
to protect their sovereignty and pursue unrestrained national 
economic policies. LDCs also demanded increased interna- 
tional aid to cover additional costs imposed by sustainable 
development requirements. However, led by the UNITED 
STATES, which remained largely hostile to the UNCED nego- 
tiations, major powers refused to include increased environ- 
mental aid in the final conference report. 

The Rio Declaration proclaimed that “human beings are 
at the centre of concerns for sustainable development.” It 
recognized the right to development. The declaration gave 
support to the creation of international environmental law 
and standards. It recognized the “Polluter Pays Principle” 
(PPP), which required states to pay not only for pollution 
prevention on their territory but also for damage costs from 
pollution. It reaffirmed the idea, first asserted in principle 21 
of the 1972 Stockholm Declaration, that states were account- 
able for practices that injured the environment beyond their 
borders. Agenda 21, an 800-page document filled with more 
than 1,000 specific recommendations to achieve a “com- 
prehensive plan for global action in all areas of sustainable 
development,” set international and national objectives, and 
provided programmatic suggestions on how to fulfill the 
objectives. The areas for action included world trade, pov- 
erty eradication, population, cities, atmospheric pollution, 
deforestation, drought, DESERTIFICATION, marine resource 
management, waste management, agriculture, biodiversity, 
and the transfer of technology. UNCED also issued the “Non- 
legally binding authoritative statement of principles for a 
global consensus on the management, conservation and sus- 
tainable development of all types of forests.” The document 
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fell far short of the World Convention on Forests that devel- 
oped states and NGOs sought. Developing states resisted 
international restrictions on the use of forests. With no pos- 
sibility of an agreement between developing and developed 
states, the Statement of Forest Principles simply called for 
the protection of forests, but recognized the right of states to 
use their forests as they wished. 

The signing by 153 nations and the European Union (EU) 
of the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate 
Change, and by the EU and 155 countries of the Convention 
on Biological Diversity provided much of the perceived “suc- 
cess” of the Rio conference. Global media coverage, particu- 
larly of the CLIMATE CHANGE agreement, provided impetus 
for many national governments to establish domestic envi- 
ronmental programs and agencies. It also encouraged the 
General Assembly to endorse the negotiation of additional 
environmental conventions. The United Nations Conference 
on Environment and Development laid the foundation for 
UN activity in many fields of environmental policy. Over 
the succeeding decade the United Nations and its affiliated 
bodies sponsored environmental meetings, conventions, and 
implementation programs in each of the following areas: 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

Between 1994 and 1996 the Commission on Sustainable 
Development reviewed each area identified by Agenda 21, 
including desertification, health, toxic chemicals and hazard- 
ous waste, biodiversity, human settlements, the atmosphere, 
and oceans and seas. It also held sessions on the overlapping 
issues of trade and the environment, poverty, demographic 
pressures on the environment, financial resources and mech- 
anisms, and the transfer of environmentally sound tech- 
nology to the underdeveloped world. In 1997 the Earth+5 
SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY directed CSD to 
monitor carefully a few major identified provisions of Agenda 
21. Earth+5 also directed the commission to begin work on 
the identification of “Indicators of Sustainable Development” 
that could be used to measure progress toward the goals of 
the Rio Declaration. 

While the UN created the commission specifically to 
oversee sustainable development goals laid out at the Earth 
Summit, CSD deliberations were plagued by two perennial 
dilemmas: first, the recurring conflict between environmental 
protection and economic development strategies, and second, 
the intrusive character of international environmental efforts 
and the inviolability of national sovereignty. Faced with these 
countervailing pressures, the commission had limited suc- 
cess, and it was soon eclipsed by other UN agencies. 

UNEP took the lead in promoting sustainable develop- 
ment projects. In 1997 UNEP approved the Nairobi Declara- 
tion, which declared it the “principal United Nations body in 
the field of environment.” In the 1990s UNEP was assigned 
responsibility for providing SECRETARIAT, scientific, and 
technical assistance for several environmental agreements 


and MECHANISMS. The success of UNEP could be credited in 
significant part to its development of scientific and techni- 
cal expertise, which it employed in a number of successful 
monitoring and information-sharing programs. For example, 
through its Infoterra network it provided a national environ- 
mental information service to more than 170 states. 

In January 1999 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN pro- 
posed a GLOBAL COMPACT between the United Nations and 
multinational corporations to fulfill the environmental prin- 
ciples established in the Rio Declaration. In particular, he 
called upon those companies joining the compact to sup- 
port sustainable development’s precautionary approach to 
environmental challenges, and to undertake greater diffusion 
of environmentally friendly technologies to the developing 
world. Within a year more than 50 transnational corpora- 
tions had signed the compact. Secretary-General Annan 
wrote in 1998 that the United Nations was “focusing on 
the importance of sustainability—on sustainable develop- 
ment—in all aspects of [its] work, [even] including peace 
and security.” 

The MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in September 2000 marked a 
watershed in the promotion of sustainable development. The 
participating nations agreed to eight MILLENNIUM DEVEL- 
OPMENT GOALS (MDGs); Goal Seven was to “Ensure Envi- 
ronmental Sustainability.” MDG #7 set three targets to be 
achieved no later than 2020, including the reversal of poli- 
cies that were leading to the loss of environmental resources, 
the halving of the proportion of people without sustainable 
access to drinking water, and the achievement of a signifi- 
cant improvement in living environment of at least 100 mil- 
lion slum dwellers. Given the broad commitment of the UN 
System to the MDGs, nearly all agencies involved with the 
developing world made a commitment to environmentally 
friendly policies. 

Secretary-General Annan’s March 2005 report, IN LARGER 
FREEDOM, urged nations to meet the Millennium targets and 
to make investments in resource management. A month after 
his report, Annan released a Millennium Ecosystem Assess- 
ment, a document produced by more than 1,400 experts 
from 95 countries. The panelists warned that human activ- 
ity had so stressed the global ecosystem that achieving the 
MDGs would be very difficult. They called on governments 
to include the costs to the environment in all estimates of 
planned development projects, to include local communities 
in development planning, and to give central focus to the 
protection of natural assets in national decision-making. 


ATMOSPHERE AND CLIMATE CHANGE 
The WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO) and 
the United Nations Environment Programme played the cen- 
tral roles in the 1980s and 1990s in the world’s efforts to halt 
the interrelated problems of ozone layer depletion and global 
warming. Under their sponsorship the VIENNA CONVENTION 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE OZONE LAYER was adopted in 
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1985. The convention, ratified by 190 states as of October 
2006, made a general commitment to protect the ozone layer 
by reducing ozone-depleting chemical compounds from the 
atmosphere. It was amended several times at subsequent 
Meetings of the Parties (MOPs). The most important was the 
MONTREAL PROTOCOL in 1987, which set specific produc- 
tion and consumption limits on refrigerant and industrial 
substances known as CFCs. 

Ozone depletion and its recovery are closely associated 
with climate change. In the late 1980s UNEP and WMO 
launched two important initiatives to deal with the delete- 
rious aspects of the latter. The first was the creation of the 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL PANEL ON CLIMATE CHANGE (IPCC) 
in 1988, made up of more than 1,000 scientists, policy mak- 
ers, legal experts, and climate specialists from more than 60 
nations. The two organizations hoped the IPCC would bring 
new attention to the growing phenomenon and would pro- 
duce momentum toward a new international convention. The 
work of the panel led to the United Nations Framework Con- 
vention on Climate Change. The second was the promotion 
of a World Climate Conference that convened in November 
1990, setting the stage for several climate agreements during 
the decade. The most important was the KYOTO PROTOCOL 
to the UNFCCC. Adopted in 1997 the PROTOCOL set specific 
greenhouse gas (GHG) emission targets for industrialized 
states to be achieved by 2012. The goal was to lower overall 
emissions of carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, methane, hydro- 
fluorocarbons, perfluorocarbons, and sulphur hexafluoride 
to at least 5 percent below 1990 levels. Kyoto’s provisions 
were specifically directed at the industrialized states, which 
produced the overwhelming bulk of effluents responsible 
both for global warming and ozone depletion. 

Post-Kyoto meetings were aimed at developing operational 
plans for implementing the Protocol, but the unwillingness of 
the United States and several other major states to ratify the 
agreement delayed the Protocol from entering into force. For 
the protocol to go into effect, it had to be ratified by 55 states 
that were party to the UNFCCC and it had to be ratified by 
sufficient “Annex I” countries (major developed states) to 
account for 55 percent of carbon dioxide (CO2) emissions in 
1990. The United States produces more than one-third of all 
CO,, and, thus, without U.S. ratification it would take nearly 
all other developed states’ assent to achieve the agreement. 
After much vacillation, the RUSSIAN FEDERATION accepted 
the protocol in November 2004, and Kyoto entered into force 
the following February. Participants at subsequent meetings 
of the parties in Canada and GERMANY recognized, however, 
that the protocol was insufficient to reverse global warming, 
and they encouraged a follow-on process with the goal of 
achieving larger cuts in greenhouse gases. 


MARINE RESOURCES AND WATER POLLUTION 
The Stockholm Declaration gave special emphasis to pro- 
tecting the marine environment. Consequently, its successor 


organization, the United Nations Environment Programme, 
developed a number of programs to improve marine fish 
stocks, ocean and freshwater bodies, and transboundary 
waterways. Under UNEP auspices, efforts to protect the 
world’s oceans resulted in a number of regional seas agree- 
ments. Nine were signed in the 1970s, beginning with an 
agreement among countries bordering the Mediterranean. Six 
more agreements were signed in the 1980s covering many of 
the regional seas of the world. In addition to UNEP, the ECO- 
NOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE (ECE) played a critical role 
in developing the 1992 Convention on the Protection and 
Use of Transboundary Watercourses and International Lakes. 

Central to the UN’s activity to protect the ocean envi- 
ronment was the LAW OF THE SEA Convention, adopted in 
1982. By the mid-20th century, various pressures on the 
oceans brought about several challenges to the long-standing 
custom of “freedom of the seas.” Specifically, concerns over 
exploitation of global fish stocks by expanded distant fishing 
fleets, the realization that offshore areas contained signifi- 
cant supplies of natural resources (especially oil and natu- 
ral gas), and increased potential for damage to the marine 
environment from various sources (especially increased oil 
tanker traffic) contributed to the realization that there was a 
need for modification of the existing law of the sea. Part XII 
of the convention dealt specifically with the protection of 
the marine environment. It was augmented in 1995 with an 
Agreement for the Implementation of the Provisions of the 
UNCLOS (UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF 
THE SEA) of December 10, 1982, Relating to the Conserva- 
tion and Management of Straddling Fish Stocks and Highly 
Migratory Fish Stocks. 

The effort to build on the Law of the Sea Convention 
in order to enhance marine protection included litigation. 
Among other provisions, the convention created an inter- 
national tribunal to adjudicate cases among the parties. In 
2001 Ireland sued the United Kingdom in hopes of halting 
the operation of a British nuclear reprocessing facility on 
the west coast of the Irish Sea. Dublin feared the dumping 
of waste material in the ocean or a terrorist attack that could 
pollute key fishing grounds for the Irish economy. The tribu- 
nal found that the convention requires cooperation among 
governments in such matters, and ordered the two states to 
exchange information, monitor any continuing risks, and 
devise collective measures to prevent pollution. 

Of equal importance with a healthy oceanic biosphere 
is the preservation of freshwater sources. The Millennium 
Development Goals highlighted the desperate circumstances 
of nearly two billion people who were without access to 
potable water. The United Nations declared 2003 the Inter- 
national Year of Freshwater, and the UN Environment Pro- 
gramme convened in August the latest International Fresh 
Water Forum. The first of these had been held in 1977. 
Further meetings in 1990 and 1992 established interna- 
tional principles to govern the protection of fresh water and 
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to provide sanitation. In 1997 a World Water Council was 
established with its headquarters in Marseilles, FRANCE. The 
Council included representation not only from UN agencies 
such as UNDP, the World Bank, and UNESCO, but also pri- 
vate firms, foundations, national government agencies, aca- 
demic and research institutes, and banks. 


BIODIVERSITY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
Pressed to do so by many environmental NGOs, UNEP 
sponsored negotiations beginning in 1987 on a convention 
to protect biological diversity. Those negotiations resulted 
in the Convention on Biological Diversity being opened for 
signature at the 1992 Earth Summit. The convention, while 
couched in general terms, sought to conserve biodiversity 
and to provide for the fair and equitable sharing of genetic 
resources and technology. Under the terms of the conven- 
tion nations were required to make national inventories of 
biodiversity, develop national plans for the sustainable use 
of biodiversity, restore degraded ecosystems, and regulate 
the release of genetically modified organisms. The con- 
vention established a Conference of the Parties (COP) to 
implement and enhance the PACT through subsequent nego- 
tiations. By 2006, 188 nations had ratified the agreement 
and joined the COP. 

The most significant accomplishment of the COP was the 
passage of the Cartagena protocol in January 2000. The pro- 
tocol created a regulatory system for the transfer and use of 
genetically modified organisms. By fall 2006, 135 parties had 
accepted the protocol. Under the Cartagena agreement stan- 
dards were established primarily on altered farm products 
meant for human consumption and animal feed. 

In addition to UNEP, the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) played an impor- 
tant role in promoting the CBD. At the 1996 conference of 
the CBD signatories, UNCTAD launched its “Biotrade Initia- 
tive,” meant to stimulate trade and investment in biological 
resources in the developing world. UNCTAD established Bio- 
trade country programs to help governments identify oppor- 
tunities for sustainable resource development. Based on a 
1997 Memorandum of Understanding between the Conven- 
tion on Biological Diversity Secretariat and UNCTAD, the 
two organs identified partnerships that could be developed 
among governments, NGOs, and international agencies that 
had the potential to turn the protection of biodiversity into a 
development asset for LDCs. 


DEFORESTATION AND DESERTIFICATION 
While there often has been a conflict between economic 
development and environmental protection, one area where 
the two reenforced each other was the slowing of land degra- 
dation. In Africa the steady growth of the Sahara Desert has 
diminished arable land and, thus, undercut agricultural pro- 
duction and lowered the standard of living. According to a 
2000 FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) report, 


44 percent of sub-Saharan Africa was at high risk of devas- 
tating drought. Led by states in the Sahel region during the 
1980s, African nations pressed for international action. The 
1992 Earth Summit recommended that the United Nations 
create a negotiating committee to draft a convention on the 
problem of desertification. The product of the committee’s 
work was the CONVENTION TO COMBAT DESERTIFICATION 
(CCD), which was opened for signature in Paris in October 
1994. The TREATY entered into force in December 1996 fol- 
lowing ratification by 50 states. 

The CCD established its secretariat headquarters in Bonn, 
Germany, in 1999. Activities recommended by the conven- 
tion required extensive new funding, which proved difficult 
to raise. The Conference of Parties, which directed the work 
of the convention, set up a “Global Mechanism” in con- 
junction with the INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT (IFAD) in Rome to seek funds and channel 
them into desertification projects. Major goals of these proj- 
ects included efforts to reduce poverty in arid and semi-arid 
areas in the belief that poverty led to agricultural practices 
that exacerbated desertification. The COP also encouraged 
non-governmental organizations to participate in its work. 
By 2003 more than 650 NGOs had achieved observer sta- 
tus with the organization and were pressuring their national 
governments to aid CCD programs. The funding crisis, how- 
ever, led the CCD to seek financial support from the Global 
Environment Facility of the World Bank. GEE in turn, estab- 
lished desertification and deforestation as central thematic 
areas of its work. 

At the time of the Rio meeting, the positive connections 
between environmentally sound policies concerning forests 
and economic development in the underdeveloped world 
were not as clear. Industrialized states had become con- 
cerned by reports of significant damage to the rain forests 
and to tropical stands of timber as the result of land clearing, 
the sale of mahogany and other precious lumber, and devel- 
opment practices that threatened this part of the global com- 
mons. While deforestation produced land degradation, often 
in the form of erosion, LDCs argued that this was a neces- 
sary practice if, first, land were going to be made available 
for agricultural and industrial development, and, second, if 
forest products were going to comprise a part of the nation’s 
export production. Led by Brazil and INDONESIA, develop- 
ing states not only blocked a convention on forests in 1992 
but subsequently kept any consensus from emerging on how 
to meet Agenda 21's call for the protection of forested ter- 
rain. In May 1999 the UN Forum on Forests (UNFF) met in 
Geneva and discussed the incentives created by the Kyoto 
Protocol's “sinks” provisions, which would reward states for 
planting and restoring forests. The forum hoped to establish 
a funding mechanism to emulate Kyoto’s incentives, but no 
agreement was reached. While the UNFF put forward nearly 
300 proposals to attain “sustainable forest management,” 
little progress could be made as long as lumber-producing 
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nations such as the United States, Brazil, JAPAN, Mexico, and 
INDIA opposed the recommendations. 


FINANCING 

At the conclusion of UNCED the conference secretariat esti- 
mated that $125 billion in foreign assistance to developing 
countries would be needed to implement all of the recom- 
mendations in Agenda 21. This was nearly 10 times the 1992 
level of global aid. Yet no large contributions to a “Green 
Fund” were made at the conference by the major industrial- 
ized states. One of the reasons that LDCs urged the creation 
of the Commission on Sustainable Development was their 
hope that the new UN body could be used to encourage 
greater financial aid from the donor states. When it became 
clear that the rich nations were not going to give any signifi- 
cant new funds to implement Agenda 21, and that the CSD 
could not raise the sums needed, the world community fell 
back on using the World Bank’s Global Environment Facility 
as an interim mechanism. 

In 1990 the World Bank set up the Global Environment 
Facility to meet the Brundtland Commission’s concerns 
about insufficient international financing of environmen- 
tally friendly development projects. The bank provided $1.4 
billion in initial funding for projects focused on biodiver- 
sity, global warming, ocean pollution, and ozone depletion. 
Following the Earth Summit the agency was designated as 
the financial mechanism for the implementation of both the 
Convention on Biological Diversity and the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change. 

As of December 2005, the facility included 175 mem- 
ber states and was based in Washington, D.C. In develop- 
ing funding projects, GEF worked closely with the United 
Nations Environment Programme, the United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme, the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION, and 
UNCTAD. The primary work of GEF is to provide grants to 
developing countries for environment-related projects, and 
to encourage cooperation among donor nations. The facil- 
ity also leverages several billion dollars in cofinancing. The 
World Bank serves as the trustee of the GEF Fund, and 
along with UNDP and UNEP is one of the implementing 
agencies. The four REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS and sev- 
eral UN specialized agencies serve as the “executing” bodies 
for funded projects. GEF is directed by an Assembly of its 
member governments, which meets every three years, and 
a council of directors. By 2006, GEF had provided $6.2 bil- 
lion in grants and generated over $20 billion in cofinancing. 
These resources had funded more than 1,800 projects in 140 
countries. 

See also COMMITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTIONS ON THE ENVIRONMENT. 


Further Reading: Chasek, Pamela S. The Global Environment 
in the Twenty-first Century: Prospects for International Cooper- 
ation. New York: United Nations University Press, 2000. 


Elliott, Lorraine. The Global Politics of the Environment. New 
York: New York University Press, 1998. Moore, John All- 
phin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. The New United Nations: Inter- 
national Organization in the Twenty-first Century. Upper 
Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 2006. Victor, David G., Kal 
Raustiala, and Eugene B. Skolnikoff. The Implementation and 
Effectiveness of International Environmental Commitments: 
Theory and Practice. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1998. 
Werksman, Jacob. Greening International Institutions. Lon- 
don: Earthscan Publications, 1996. World Commission on 
Environment and Development. Our Common Future. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1987. United Nations Envi- 
ronment Programme web site: <www.unep.org>. UNFCCC 
and Kyoto Protocol Web site: <www.unfccc.de/>. Commis- 
sion on Sustainable Development Web site: <www.un.org/ 
esa/sustdev/index.html>. Global Environment Facility Web 
site: <www.gefweb.org>. 


Executive Committee on Economic and Social 


Affairs See DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Expanded Program of Technical 


Assistance (EPTA) 

U.S. president Harry S. Truman proposed in his 1949 inau- 
gural address a new American program of economic assis- 
tance under the aegis of Article 56 of the UN CHARTER. 
Responding to this initiative, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY created 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance in Novem- 
ber of that year. Based on a U.S. proposal, EPTA was placed 
under the JURISDICTION of the UN’s ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL (ECOSOC). It commenced operations in 1950 as 
the UN’ single largest program, with $20 million contrib- 
uted by 54 nations. The UNITED STATES initially provided 
60 percent of the agency’s BUDGET. By 1964, the last year of 
EPTAs existence, pledges from 108 NATION-STATES brought 
its budget to $50 million. 

EPTA was made up of “participating organizations,” 
which included the United Nations itself, the FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO), the INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (ILO), the WORLD HEALTH ORGANI- 
ZATION (WHO), the INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGA- 
NIZATION (ICAO), the UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU), 
the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA), the 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO), the WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION (WMO), the INTERNATIONAL TELECOM- 
MUNICATION UNION (ITU), and the INTERNATIONAL MARI- 
TIME ORGANIZATION (IMO). These SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
were represented on EPTAs Technical Assistance Board. In 
an effort to limit ideological controversy over its work, the 
board met in private, debated possible funding projects, and 
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then submitted the list as a package for an up or down vote. 
The Expanded Program provided technical training for peo- 
ple in the Third World. It also sponsored experts who could 
contribute development advice in LESS DEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES. Since it did not make capital grants or loans, develop- 
ing countries often criticized EPTA for constituting a limited 
effort by the developed world. It was merged with the SPE- 
CIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
(SUNFED) in 1965 to form the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMME (UNDP). 
See also POINT FOUR PROGRAM. 


Further Reading: Riggs, Robert E., and Jack C. Plano. The 
United Nations. International Organization and World Poli- 
tics. Pacific Grove, Calif.: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 
1988. Stoessinger, John G. The United Nations and the Super- 
powers: China, Russia, and America. 4th ed. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1977. 


expulsion from the United Nations See suspren- 
SION AND EXPULSION OF MEMBERS. 


Fifth Committee of the General Assembly 

The Fifth Committee of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, one of 
its six main committees, considers an agenda relating to 
the budgetary and administrative matters of the United 
Nations. Like all General Assembly main committees, it 
consists of representatives of every member state, each with 
an equal vote. Its function is to consider and negotiate draft 
RESOLUTIONS before they are placed before the full General 
Assembly. 

Budgetary matters are highly specialized and detailed, 
requiring expert representatives. The Fifth Committee func- 
tions by consensus, adopting all measures in this manner. It 
addresses the financing of the various UN bodies, and each 
year spends extensive time dealing with lengthy reports on 
the Regular, PEACEKEEPING, and PROGRAMME BUDGETS of 
the United Nations. It examines and approves the institu- 
tion’s financial audits, prepared by the UN Board of Auditors, 
and its procurement procedures. It also considers resolu- 
tions concerning the financing of all peacekeeping missions, 
programme planning, and international WAR CRIMES TRIBU- 
NALS. In its deliberations, the committee depends heavily 
on the oral and written reports of the ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS (ACABQ), 
which is one of the two standing committees of the General 
Assembly. 

Since the United Nations and its bodies are dependent on 
contributions from member states, the Fifth Committee has 
the responsibility of recommending to the General Assembly 
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the SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS every three years, which estab- 
lishes how much each state must pay to the organization. 
Many states have failed to pay their assessed contributions, 
or have been slow in doing so. Thus the committee has 
focused on methods to cover the continuing expenses of the 
United Nations, while reforming the assessment procedure. 
The committee also makes recommendations to the General 
Assembly on the appointment of individuals to fill vacancies 
on the COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS, the ACABQ, the 
Board of Auditors, the United Nations ADMINISTRATIVE TRI- 
BUNAL, the International Civil Service Commission, and the 
Staff Pension Committee. 

See also COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Further Reading: Fifth Committee Web site: <www.un.org/ 
ga/fifth/>. 
— K. J. Grieb 


Xnancing the United Nations See BUDGET, SCALE 
OF ASSESSMENTS. 


First Committee of the General Assembly 

The First Committee is one of the six main committees 
that present RESOLUTIONS to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) 
for final approval or rejection. Each of these committees 
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consists of equal representation from all member states of 
the United Nations. The First Committee was known orig- 
inally as the Political and Security Committee. However, 
the committee, quickly overwhelmed by the range of issues 
assigned to it, came to focus its work on the field of DIS- 
ARMAMENT. Given the importance of disarmament and, in 
particular, issues of nuclear arms reduction, the General 
Assembly decided in the wake of the 1978 SPECIAL SES- 
SION on Disarmament that the First Committee should con- 
centrate on this topic. Political issues were shunted to the 
SPECIAL POLITICAL COMMITTEE, and subsequently the title 
of the First Committee was changed to “Disarmament and 
International Security.” 

Debates about disarmament were highly contentious dur- 
ing the COLD WAR and particularly in the early years of 
nuclear weapons development, when international diplomats 
were trying to work out a set of rules and agreements to deal 
with a new and frightening topic that threatened global sur- 
vival. Key negotiations occurred among the two superpowers 
and the five nuclear powers (UNITED STATES, UNITED KING- 
DOM, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, FRANCE, and the 
People’s Republic of CHINA). The First Committee and the 
CONFERENCE OF THE COMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT offered 
the only forums where the non-nuclear states could express 
their views and be heard by the larger world community. 

The First Committee considers all disarmament related 
topics on the agenda of the General Assembly’s regular ses- 
sion. Annually it adopts more than 40 resolutions dealing 
with the NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION regime, the vari- 
ous proposals for regional NUCLEAR-WEAPONS-FREE ZONES, 
nuclear test bans, all aspects of the arms trade, chemical 
and BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS, and all types of WEAPONS OF 
MASS DESTRUCTION and conventional arms. It also considers 
the implementation of existing disarmament agreements and 
General and Complete Disarmament. At the turn of the cen- 
tury the committee emphasized the need for full ratification 
of the COMPREHENSIVE TEST BAN TREATY. Beyond disarma- 
ment, the General Assembly often asks the First Committee 
to consider other security agenda items: such as the violent 
disintegration of NATION-STATES, developments in telecom- 
munications in the context of international security, and 
confidence-building measures in central Africa. 

See also COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Further Reading: First Committee Web site: <www.un.org/ 
ga/55/first/>. For preceding and succeeding years, substitute 
the GA session number in the Web site URL. 

— K. J. Grieb 


First Development Decade See DEVELOPMENT 
DECADES. 


First and Third Worlds 

In 1952 the French demographer Alfred Sauvy coined the 
expression “Third World” (tiers monde) to distinguish the 
world’s poorer countries from its richer and more dominant 
ones. Sauvy saw the term as analogous to the “third estate,” 
or the class of commoners in FRANCE before and during the 
French Revolution. In that historical case, the First Estate 
and the Second Estate (equivalent to the First World and 
SECOND WORLD of the late 20th century) consisted of the 
most dominant classes, such as priests and nobles. 

While Third World came to refer to the economically 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, Oceania, and LATIN 
AMERICA, the “First World” signified the richer developed 
capitalist world, including countries such as the UNITED 
STATES, Canada, Western European nations, JAPAN, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand. Unlike the last two, most First World 
nations reside in the northern hemisphere, while the bulk of 
Third World countries are in the south. The “Second World” 
comprised the communist bloc, led by the Soviet Union; 
with the collapse of the USSR in the early 1990s, the Second 
World ceased to exist. 

The First World typically refers to those NATION-STATES 
that historically were in the forefront of economic and politi- 
cal modernization, that is, those who benefited most from 
the industrial revolution. Several First World nations were 
also colonial powers. And, many Third World nations were 
those that had been colonized. While some observers prefer 
the terms “developed” and “developing” to denote differ- 
ences, the terms First and Third World were widely used as 
the 20th century ended. 

Within the United Nations, particularly in the GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY and the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, 
these classifications have had some procedural meaning. For 
example, the GROUP OF 77 was originally organized by Third 
World nations as a CAUCUS GROUP to promote common 
interests and highlight common concerns. During the COLD 
WAR, these nations tended to be non-aligned, refusing to join 
either Western alliances of the First World, such as NATO, or 
Soviet-inspired alliances, such as the Warsaw PACT. Within 
the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, these Third World countries 
often acted together as the largest bloc, frequently frustrating 
more powerful First World nations, who, interestingly, had 
been most active in initiating the United Nations in the mid- 
1940s. To promote their interests within UN bodies, most of 
the First World states joined the West European and Other 
States caucus group. 

See also LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, LESS DEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES, NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER, 
NORTH-SOUTH RELATIONS. 


Five Power Disarmament Committee See pis- 
ARMAMENT. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 

One of the largest SPECIALIZED AGENCIES in the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM, the Food and Agriculture Organization is 
an intergovernmental organization that, as of 2006, com- 
prised 189 member countries plus one member organiza- 
tion, the European Union. The FAO is located in Rome and 
carries a mandate to raise levels of nutrition and standards 
of living, aid productivity in agriculture, and enhance living 
conditions in rural areas of the world. 

In 1943, 44 governments met in Hot Springs, Virginia, 
and committed themselves to setting up a permanent orga- 
nization for the support of food and agricultural improve- 
ments worldwide. The first session of the FAO Conference, 
attended by the original 44 nations, convened in Quebec 
City, Canada, in 1945 to create the Food and Agriculture 
Organization as a UN Specialized Agency. The founding date 
of October 16, 1945, was observed after 1981 as WORLD 
FOOD Day. In 1951, FAO headquarters moved from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Rome. 

A conference of member nations governs the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and meets every two years to 
review the organization’s work, approve a program of work, 
and determine a BUDGET for the next two years. The confer- 
ence elects a DIRECTOR-GENERAL for a six-year term, and 
a council, made up of 49 member nations, that acts as an 
interim body to direct the FAO’s operations between con- 
ference meetings. Elected members of the council serve 
three-year terms. In 2006 Dr. Jacques Diouf of Senegal was 
reelected director-general for a third six-year term. 

More than 3,700 staff personnel worked for the FAO by 
the turn of the century. The organization had five regional 
offices, five subregional ones, five liaison offices, and almost 
80 country offices in addition to its Rome headquarters. At 
any given time it had about 1,800 field operations in place. 
Its budget was $765 million in 2006-2007. 

The FAO is active in promoting SUSTAINABLE DEVELOP- 
MENT. It provides help to developing nations by way of a 
range of assistance programs; it collects, analyzes, and dis- 
seminates information about nutrition, food production, 
agricultural issues, and forestry and fisheries matters; and 
it acts as a clearinghouse for farmers, scientists, and govern- 
ments in food and agriculture developments. It encourages 
nations to seek its advice on strategies for rural development, 
food security, and reducing poverty, particularly in rural 
areas. In 1996 the FAO hosted the WORLD FOOD SUMMIT in 
Rome, where 186 nations approved a DECLARATION and Plan 
of Action on World Food Security, outlining a set of commit- 
ments intended to achieve universal food security and halve 
hunger by 2015. However, in June 2002 the FAO announced 
that without the commitment of an additional $24 billion 
annually by the world community, this goal could not be 
met. Nearly 600 million hungry people would remain with- 
out additional contributions. 


In 1962 the organization joined with the WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION (WHO) to establish the FAO/WHO Codex 
Alimentarius (Food Code) Commission, to set international 
food standards. The commission seeks to protect the health 
of consumers and promote fair practices in the food trade 
by way of a set of international standards of behavior and by 
coordinating world food standards. 

See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS; CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
BOARD; CONSULTATIVE STATUS; DESERTIFICATION; EISEN- 
HOWER, DWIGHT D.; EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE; INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT; INTERNATIONAL TRADE CENTRE; PEAR- 
SON, LESTER; SOMALIA; STATEMENT OF FOREST PRINCIPLES; 
UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION; UNITED NATIONS ENVIRON- 
MENT PROGRAMME; UNITED NATIONS OFFICE FOR PROJECT 
SERVICES; WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME. 


Further Reading: New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, published annually. FAO web site: 
<www.fao.org>. 


former Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia emerged as a nation by way of the Paris Peace 
Conference ending World War I, realizing a long dream of 
Serbs to create a country for South Slav peoples. It united 
a mix of ethnic groups in the Balkan regions under a Serb 
monarch, and the country remained a monarchy until World 
War II. The ultimate breakup of Yugoslavia may well have 
been destined in 1919, and clearly the balancing act required 
to hold the nation together was at best difficult, at worst, 
monumental. During World War II, the Axis powers con- 
quered Yugoslavia and pitted nationality against nationality. 
Italy occupied KOSOVO and Macedonia and gave the areas 
to Albania, and encouraged the Albanians to display their 
national icons. Croat Ustache collaborated with the Nazis 
and waged a bitter war against both Serbs and Muslims. The 
largely Serb, pro-royalist Chetnik resistance waged war with 
both the Nazis and communist partisans, led by Marshal 
Josip Tito and drawing from all nationalities as a class-based 
movement. 

The success of the communists by the end of the war, and 
the subsequent trial and execution of Chetnik militia leader 
Dragoljub (Draza) Mihailovic, signaled the end of nationalist 
politics. Mihailovic had promised a Yugoslav kingdom led by 
the Serb royal family. Tito countered with the need for a fed- 
eralist state under communist rule. Tito won the day politi- 
cally, but the contradictions of his politics could not outlast 
his rule. On one hand, he called for a strong central state, 
consistent with the communist program. Also consistent with 
communism was his call for a new Yugoslav identity, and his 
assertion that nationalism was an ideology of capitalism. The 
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six republics—BOSNIA and Herzegovina, Croatia, Macedonia, 
Montenegro, Serbia, and Slovenia—each contained different 
ethnic and different religious populations, including Roman 
Catholics in Slovenia and Croatia, Orthodox Christians in 
Serbia, a plurality of Muslims in Bosnia (and a large major- 
ity of Muslim Albanians in Kosovo province). Tito insisted 
that workers of all nations shared a common bond, and 
therefore brotherhood and unity were the keys to the state. 
But he also provided for governments at the republic level, 
and he rotated key positions within the state to placate the 
different nationalities. The Tito-led Yugoslav postwar gov- 
ernment entered the United Nations as an original member 
on October 24, 1945. Tito’s personality was strong enough 
to hold this contradiction together for many years, but upon 
his death, the foundation was shaken considerably. After his 
death in 1980, the call was “After Tito, Tito,” but the stage 
was set for the breakup of the country. 

The course of the breakup was set as the COLD WAR was 
ending, at the height of MIKHAIL GORBACHEV’s perestroika 
and glasnost in 1987. The rise of SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC 
within the Serb Republic in Yugoslavia signaled an end 
of Titos dream of a multiethnic socialist state. MiloSevic’s 
speech to a group of Serbs in Kosovo on April 24, 1987, in 
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which he declared to the Serbian minority of the province 
that “no one should dare beat you,” vaulted the nationalist 
to the forefront of Yugoslav politics, marshaled the ouster of 
then-president Ivan Stambolic, and sparked the violence that 
finally tore the country apart. 

By the time that Milošević made his famous speech in 
Kosovo, tensions in every republic had risen. The federal 
government seized on MiloSevic’s stirring of Serb emotions 
to end Kosovo's autonomy. Kosovo occupied a unique place 
in Yugoslavia because historically it was a part of Serbia. The 
battle of Kosovo in 1389 marked the foremost political date 
on the Serb calendar. But Kosovo was predominantly Alba- 
nian. The abolition of Kosovar autonomy signaled the other 
republics that Serbia intended to use the federal government 
as a means to dominate Yugoslavia. 

Following Tito’s death in 1980 the Yugoslav federal presi- 
dency became a collective of the heads of the different repub- 
lics, each taking a turn in the presidential chair. In spring 
1991 the Serb president, Borisav Jovic, refused to step down 
in order to allow the Croat Stipe Mesić to hold the presi- 
dency as scheduled. Because Serbia controlled four of the 
eight votes in the collective presidency (Kosovo, Montene- 
gro, and Vojvodina were controlled by Milošević allies), the 
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vote to seat Mesić was deadlocked and Jovic was granted an 
additional term. This was, in essence, a Serb coup d’état, and 
on May 19, 1991, Croatia first voted for independence from 
Yugoslavia. Despite intense lobbying from both the Euro- 
pean Union and the UNITED STATES, Croatia and Slovenia 
carried through with their DECLARATIONS of independence. 
Milošević responded with force and “ethnic cleansing” in 
Serb-dominated parts of Croatia. 

The first fighting took place in Slovenia, which had a 
very small percentage of Serbs. To placate Yugoslavia’s larg- 
est ethnic group, Tito had allowed Serbs to dominate the 
officer corps of the Yugoslav National Army (JNA), and by 
1991 Serbs represented the dominant group in the army. As 
the country verged on collapse, the strongest pro-unity senti- 
ment was in the army. Milošević used this to his advantage as 
he shifted from a policy of Serb-dominated unity of Yugosla- 
via to one of disintegration but with the largest “rump” state 
remaining. At first, the JNA attacked Slovenia to maintain 
the state’s unity, but as the war progressed badly for the JNA, 
Milošević quickly withdrew the army and prepared to unite 
all Serbs in the rump state. Slovenia gained its independence 
by the time the JNA withdrew on July 18, 1991. 

Croats and Serbs had been bitter enemies in World War 
Il. Croat Ustache militia had, with the help of the German 
army, rounded up Serbs and placed them in the Jasenovac 
concentration camp. This history served as the backdrop 
for the violence of the war, in which the JNA forcibly reset- 
tled (ethnically cleansed) Croats out of the Krajina region of 
Croatia and united that area with the rump state. Croatian 
militia responded by driving Serb farmers off their land. By 
December 1991, Croatia gained international recognition but 
lost about one-third of its prewar territory. On May 22, 1992, 
both Slovenia and Croatia became members of the United 
Nations. The low-level guerrilla war that ensued claimed 
countless lives, and, by May 1995, most of the Krajina terri- 
tory was under Croatian control. 

The hope for Western unity on policy toward Yugosla- 
via disintegrated in 1991. The United States and most of 
its European allies worked to hold Yugoslavia together as 
a loosely bound democracy. Involved in war with IRAQ, the 
United States left the matter to European resolution, and 
the European Union sought United Nations action, largely 
of a humanitarian character. It was GERMANY, however, that 
first broke ranks with the Western effort to maintain the 
federal Yugoslav state. Faced with massive Serbian HUMAN 
RIGHTS violations in Slovenia and Croatia, and little evi- 
dence that international efforts were succeeding, the gov- 
ernment of Chancellor Helmut Kohl announced that it 
would support independence for the two republics. That 
Germany was leading the recognition charge only further 
fueled Serb suspicions about the European Union’s inten- 
tions. In December, German foreign minister Hans Dietrich 
Genscher announced to the European Union that, if there 
was no unified policy about how and when to recognize 


the new states, Germany would act unilaterally. On Decem- 
ber 17, the European Union rushed into place a policy of 
recognition, and the key component was that any republic 
wishing independence had to state that intention by Decem- 
ber 24, 1991. With a timetable set by the European Union, 
Croatia and Slovenia immediately confirmed their intention 
to become independent, and Bosnia, under the leadership of 
Alija Izetbegovic, made clear its intention to hold a referen- 
dum on independence in the spring. The European Union 
recognized Slovenia and Croatia, while the United States 
withheld recognition. 

The UN’s initial involvement came in September 1991, as 
the SECURITY COUNCIL imposed an arms embargo on Yugo- 
slavia. The SECRETARY-GENERAL then appointed a personal 
envoy, former U.S. secretary of state Cyrus Vance (replaced 
later by Thorvald Stoltenberg) to coordinate UN coopera- 
tion with European Union peace efforts, led by veteran Brit- 
ish diplomat and politician Lord Owen. The Vance-Owen 
Plan concentrated on finding a solution to the brewing Bos- 
nian crisis. In the end they recommended the cantoniza- 
tion of Bosnia, dividing the republic among Bosnian Muslim, 
Bosnian Serb, and Bosnian Croatian communities. None of 
the parties was willing to accept the proposed subdivisions, 
and the mission failed. In 1993 the Security Council created 
the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA (ICTY) as the first institution of international 
criminal prosecution since the end of World War I. The 
ICTY issued its first indictment on November 11, 1994. It 
cited Dragan Nikolic, a Bosnian Serb who was alleged to 
have been the commander of a small prison camp in eastern 
Bosnia. 

Bosnia proved to be the battleground for the most brutal 
fighting and the most violent war crimes. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina declared independence in March 1992 and also became 
a member of the United Nations on May 22, 1992. Because 
Bosnia was an ethnically mixed republic, the principle that 
all Serbs should live in a rump Yugoslavia was considerably 
more difficult to achieve than in Krajina. Muslim populations 
were removed and driven to the smaller center of the Repub- 
lic as the Serb militias moved to ethnically cleanse areas and 
make them majority Serb. The Serb militias, led by General 
Ratko Mladić, killed Muslim men, WOMEN, and children, car- 
ried out a systematic campaign of rape and terror, and created 
death and detention centers at Omarska, Trnopolje, and Man- 
jaca. When images of these camps were displayed in Western 
media centers, it reminded the international community of 
Nazi concentration camps. Western governments were aware 
of the camps in April 1992, and the press publicized them in 
July, raising the demand for justice to a fever pitch. 

UN efforts proved unsuccessful in attempting to end the 
violence. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
also proved incapable of a consensus on military measures 
that would halt the Serbian attacks. Throughout 1992 and 
1993, Bosnian calls for stronger action were met with inter- 
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national indifference, and the Serb violence continued. Bos- 
nian Croats joined their Pale counterparts in declaring an 
independent state in southwestern Bosnia, and the nation 
threatened to break up along ethnic and religious lines. A 
PEACEKEEPING force, the United Nations Protection Force 
(UNPROFOR), established by the Security Council in early 
1992, was sent to Yugoslavia, but proved ineffective. The 
Muslim populations moved from the countryside to UNPRO- 
FOR “protected areas” or safe havens in Mostar, Gorazde, 
Srebrenica, and elsewhere, believing in the UN promise of 
protection, only to find the peacekeepers unable to fight 
off the Serb militias. At Srebrenica, Mladić’s forces rounded 
up men and boys, marched them out of the town as UN 
peacekeepers were held hostage, and summarily executed 
the civilians in the surrounding fields. 

After a brutal mortar attack on the marketplace in Sara- 
jevo, NATO bombed Serb positions around the capital in 
August 1995. Coupled with a successful Croatian offensive 
that reclaimed large territories held by the Serbs, the NATO 
action forced Milošević to the bargaining table. Invited by 
U.S. president BILL CLINTON to Dayton, Ohio, the leaders of 
Serbia, Croatia, and Bosnia hammered out an agreement. The 
Bosnian war ended with negotiation of the DAYTON PEACE 
ACCORDS, which provided that the United Nations monitor 
the agreement through the Implementation Force (IFOR) 
made up of NATO troops, to be replaced by the Stabilization 
Force (SFOR). In October 2001 the parliament of the Bos- 
nian Serb enclave approved the arrest of individuals under 
indictment by the international tribunal in The Hague. 

Milošević, constitutionally banned from an additional 
term as president of Serbia, manipulated an election in July 
1997 to have himself elected president of Yugoslavia, by then 
made up only of the former republics of Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro, as well as, presumably, Kosovo. He then moved to 
crush the ethnic Albanian drive for independence in Kosovo. 
Fighting between Serbia’s JNA and the Kosovo Liberation 
Army (KLA) reached fever pitch in 1999 with thousands 
of Kosovar refugees forced to flee to the Albanian moun- 
tains and to Macedonia. When a peace proposal (arranged by 
Richard Holbrooke, U.S. PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE to the 
United Nations) could not be negotiated between the two 
sides, NATO, citing UN RESOLUTIONS empowering it to pro- 
mote peace in the region and protect civilian victims from 
ethnic cleansing, bombed Yugoslav targets in both Kosovo 
and Serbia, beginning on March 25, 1999. Milošević accepted 
a UN-approved peace agreement on June 3. By then, accord- 
ing to the UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES, at least 
850,000 people had been displaced from their homes in 
Kosovo. The final settlement called for a UN force—called 
the Kosovo Force (KFOR)—to monitor that peace. 

Tensions ran high in Macedonia as well, a former Yugo- 
slav republic that had declared its independence and become 
a UN member in 1992. By summer 2001, Macedonia faced a 
potential civil war between its majority of Macedonians and 


minority Muslim Albanians. A NATO/European Union nego- 
tiated settlement concluded in the late summer called for an 
end to conflict and internal reforms to allow more equitable 
representation in government for Albanian Macedonians. By 
the agreement, the United Nations joined with troops from 
NATO, largely veterans of KFOR, to monitor the DISARMA- 
MENT of all sides. 

Earlier, in September 2000, Vojislav Koštunica, a Serb 
reformer, was elected president of Yugoslavia, finally ending 
the reign of Milošević, who in 2001 was arrested and handed 
over to the UN’s International Criminal Tribunal for the For- 
mer Yugoslavia, in The Hague, to be tried for war crimes. 
Kostunica committed his government to internal democracy 
and to resolving tensions in Kosovo peacefully. Yet, in Febru- 
ary 2008, Kosovo, against the opposition of Serbia, declared 
its independence. Yugoslavia, which had not been allowed 
automatically to accede to the UN MEMBERSHIP of the defunct 
Yugoslav Socialist Republic, was admitted to membership on 
November 1, 2000. The arms embargo imposed in March 1998 
was lifted by the Security Council on September 10, 2001, 
ending all international SANCTIONS on the regime. In March 
2002, leaders from the two remaining republics of the former 
Yugoslavia signed a PACT creating a weak confederation to be 
called Serbia and Montenegro. By thus abandoning the name 
Yugoslavia, the rump confederation officially ended the eight 
decade long attempt to create a unification of south Slavs. 

At The Hague, Miloševićs trial was long and complex. 
As it proceeded, his popularity rose in Serbia. On March 11, 
2006, he was found dead in his cell at the detention center 
in The Hague. An autopsy established that he had died of a 
heart attack. As of May of that year, the court had indicted 161 
people and completed 95 trials, with 37 convictions. At the 
time of MiloSevics death, only six indicted suspects remained 
at large, and it appeared the work of the tribunal would soon 
be concluded. Among the six, however, were General Mladić 
and Radovan Karadžić, the former leader of the Bosnian Serbs. 

See also ANNAN, KOFI; CONVENTION ON THE PREVENTION 
AND PUNISHMENT OF THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE; INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE; INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN; 
SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION OF MEMBERS; UNITED NATIONS 
INTERIM ADMINISTRATION MISSION TO KOSOVO; UNITED 
NATIONS MISSION IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA; UNITED 
NATIONS PREVENTIVE DEPLOYMENT FORCE IN THE FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA REPUBLIC OF MACEDONIA; UNITED NATIONS 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE BALKANS; UNITED NATIONS 
VOLUNTEERS; WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS. 


Further Reading: Holbrooke, Richard. To End a War New 
York: Random House, 1998. Meier, Viktor. Yugoslavia: A His- 
tory of Its Demise. London: Routledge Books, 1999. Rogel, 
Carole. The Breakup of Yugoslavia and the War in Bosnia. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1998. Silber, Laura, and 
Allan Little. Yugoslavia: Death of a Nation. New York: Pen- 
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guin Books, 1995. Udovicki, Jasminka, and James Ridgeway, 
eds. Burn This House: The Making and Unmaking of Yugosla- 
via. Revised and expanded. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 2000. 

— D. J. Becker 


XFour Policemenk proposal 

U.S. president FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT first used this term in 
reference to the four major powers that initially had signed 
the DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS on January 1, 1942. 
Following the UNITED STATES, the UNITED KINGDOM, 
CHINA, and the Soviet Union, representatives of 22 other 
nations at war with the Axis powers signed the document 
the next day in Washington, D.C. This distinction between 
great and small nations soon became a fundamental axiom in 
Roosevelts thinking about postwar planning for peace. 

Determined to avoid the excessive idealism of Woodrow 
Wilson’s plan for a universal family of nations, the president 
emphasized the need for the use of military power by the Big 
Four of the wartime Grand Alliance in order to insure post- 
war peace. With a growing indication of public approval for 
some sort of organization of nations after the war, Roosevelt, 
in November 1942, revealed his plan for the Four Policemen 
to disarm and patrol the postwar world to Clark Eichelberger, 
one of the leading internationalist leaders in the nation. 

During the course of 1943, Roosevelt shared his views of 
a great power—dominated association of nations with WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL (a supporter of regional security arrange- 
ments), JOSEPH STALIN (soon a convert) at the TEHERAN 
CONFERENCE, and, in veiled terms, with the American peo- 
ple in a series of public speeches from January to December 
1943. That year marked the turning point of the world con- 
flict and, thus, 1944 and 1945 were the critical years of post- 
war planning for peace. At the State Department a planning 
group proposed a “United Nations Authority” with a secu- 
rity commission consisting of the four great powers, thus 
incorporating Roosevelts idea into a more general universal 
organization. 

During 1944, policy makers in Washington carefully 
monitored American public opinion regarding international 
organization. The Hollywood feature film Wilson sparked 
a popular internationalist revival, while best-selling books 
and articles by Wendell Willkie, Sumner Welles, Walter 
Lippmann, and Nicholas Spykman prompted a lively debate 
about the nature and goals of U.S. foreign policy. By mid- 
1944 American public opinion had moved quite far from 
the idealism of Wendell Willkie’s One World and other inter- 
nationalists’ proposals. Although accepting the need for a 
universal world organization, Americans seemed to reject the 
ideal of the full equality of all nations and embraced instead 
Roosevelts realpolitik of Big Four hegemony. The president 
finally revealed publicly his concept of the “Four Policemen” 
in a two-part interview in The Saturday Evening Post in May 


1944. The author, Forrest Davis, concluded that the new 
United Nations “presupposes that the powers able to make 
war are convinced their self-interest demands peace.” 

Roosevelt thus enjoyed overwhelming public support in 
his struggles against both liberal internationalists and con- 
servative opponents of postwar cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. As the century turned, the STRUCTURE of the UN 
SECURITY COUNCIL remained a testament to the durability of 
the concept of the “Four Policemen.” 

See also CAIRO DECLARATION. 


Further Reading: Divine, Robert A. Second Chance: The 
Triumph of Internationalism in America during World War II. 
New York: Atheneum, 1967. Hoopes, Townsend, and Doug- 
las Brinkley. FDR and the Creation of the U.N. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1997. Kimball, Warren F Forged 
in War: Roosevelt, Churchill, and the Second World War. New 
York: William Morrow, 1997. Ostrower, Gary. The United 
Nations and the United States. New York: Twayne, 1998. 

— E. M. Clauss 


Four Power Declaration See RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 


Fourteen Points 

In a speech to both houses of the U.S. Congress on January 
8, 1918, President Woodrow Wilson introduced the Fourteen 
Points by which he sought to build a peace at the conclu- 
sion of the “war to end all war.” His statement of “what we 
demand in this war” declared that the Allies sought to make 
the world safe for democracy, one that was “safe for every 
peace-loving nation.” Wilson’s Fourteen Points unveiled 
the idea of an international organization through which the 
nations of the world would preserve peace, thereby leading 
directly to the LEAGUE OF NATIONS, the predecessor of the 
United Nations. 

Wilson was president of the UNITED STATES from 1913 
to 1921. In the early 20th century, Americans viewed Europe 
with suspicion and initially sought to stay out of World War 
I, but the effort proved hopeless. In early 1917, while the 
United States was still officially neutral, Wilson called for a 
“peace without victory” and enunciated what he considered 
the kind of peace the American people would support. 

Once the United States was in the war, the Fourteen 
Points appeared to express distinctive American views about 
war and international relations and changed public opinion 
about the nature of diplomacy. Wilson listed objectives that 
became the basis of U.S. foreign policy in the American pub- 
lic mind and influenced the role of the United States in the 
world well beyond World War I. Although the president pre- 
sented the Fourteen Points as Allied objectives, he did not 
consult any of the Allied governments prior to his speech to 
Congress. 
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The first five points reflected Wilson’s desire for the rule 
of law in international politics. He called for (1) open COv- 
ENANTS of peace, openly arrived at, and an end to all secret 
diplomacy and secret treaties, (2) freedom of the seas, mean- 
ing the right of the ships of all nations to sail on any inter- 
national waters, (3) removal of economic barriers and the 
establishment of equal trading rights for all nations, consti- 
tuting one of the initial statements of the most-favored-nation 
trading principle that became the basis of international trade 
rules after World War II, (4) reduction of armaments “to the 
lowest point consistent with domestic safety,” thus stating 
the American objective of DISARMAMENT, and (5) adjustment 
of all colonial claims based on the interests of the colonial 
peoples, which were to be considered equally with the claims 
of the colonial powers. 

Points 6 through 13 dealt with European territorial set- 
tlements among the combatants, based on the principles of 
nationality and self-determination. Boundaries should now 
be established in order to unite peoples of a given nationality 
(or ethnicity) within a single state where they would con- 
stitute the majority of the population and hence be guaran- 
teed the right to govern themselves. Such “self-determined” 
nations would replace political entities based on natural fea- 
tures, conquest, and dynasties, and be an important step 
toward worldwide decolonization. Achieving this would 
entail the breakup of GERMANY, Austria-Hungary, and the 
Ottoman Empire. The latter two multinational states would 
be carved up into several new states whose frontiers would 
be based on nationality. When implemented after the con- 
clusion of the war, this restructuring required the forced 
relocation of large populations. Nations based on ethnically 
kindred populations would replace the empires of central 
Europe that had ignored nationalities in order to unite within 
a single state all the resources needed to achieve economic 
security and power. 

Most significant, the 14th point called for the establish- 
ment of “A general association of nations . . . for the purpose 
of affording guarantees of political independence and territo- 
rial integrity” to all countries. This point became the basis of 
the League of Nations, embodying the principle of COLLEC- 
TIVE SECURITY through universal action against AGGRESSION, 
whereby all members would agree to protect the boundaries 
of all other members. 

The League of Nations, established by the Allies at the 
1919 Versailles Peace Conference, launched a new era in 
international organization. Ironically, after President Wilson 
forced inclusion of the League in the peace settlement over 
the objections of the reluctant Europeans, the U.S. Senate 
rejected the TREATY. Thus the United States did not join the 
entity it had helped create. World War II exposed the weak- 
nesses of the League, but, for many Americans, the collapse 
of international order leading to the war likewise revealed 
the need for their country to enter forcefully into interna- 
tional affairs in a leadership role as anticipated by Wilson in 


his Fourteen Points. A major result was the establishment of 
the United Nations. 
See also ATLANTIC CHARTER, NATION-STATE. 


Further Reading: Bailey, Thomas A. Wilson and the Peace- 
makers. New York: Macmillan, 1947. Cooper, John Milton, 
Jr. Breaking the Heart of the World: Woodrow Wilson and the 
Fight for the League of Nations. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2001. Hoover, Herbert. The Ordeal of Woodrow 
Wilson. New York: McGraw Hill, 1958. Knock, Thomas J. To 
End All War: Woodrow Wilson and the Quest for a New World 
Order. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1995. 
Link, Arthur S. Wilson the Diplomatist. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1957. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Fourth Committee of the General Assembly 
The Fourth Committee of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) is 
one of the GAs six main committees, and is also known as the 
Special Political and Decolonization Committee. Like all Gen- 
eral Assembly main committees, it has representatives from 
every member state, each with an equal vote. Its function is 
to consider and negotiate draft RESOLUTIONS before they are 
placed before the full General Assembly. By GA Resolution 
233 in 1993 the General Assembly merged the Special Politi- 
cal Committee (formerly the Seventh Committee) with that of 
the Fourth Committee, adding the work of the former to the 
latter’s existing agenda on trusteeship issues. This was done 
because, with the independence of most colonial, and all trust 
territories, there was little business left for the Fourth Com- 
mittee. The Special Committee itself had been created in the 
early years of the United Nations, when the FIRST COMMITTEE 
found that it needed to devote its attention to DISARMAMENT. 

Since the end of the COLD WAR, despite the existence of 
an expanding number of ethnic conflicts and the increasing 
involvement of the United Nations in internal civil wars, the 
newly merged Fourth Committee has developed a high level 
of cooperation and consensus on its agenda topics. The com- 
mittee addresses all conflict situations appearing before the 
General Assembly, invariably passing resolutions on each one. 
It also deals with all aspects of PEACEKEEPING, and the issues 
of NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES. Each year it invariably 
passes several resolutions relating to various aspects of the 
situation in the Middle East. It also considers matters relating 
to the Geneva CONVENTIONS regarding the laws of war, and 
issues concerning cooperation in outer space. 

See also COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS, TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 


Further Reading: Fourth Committee Web site: <www. 
un.org/ga/54/fourth/fourth.htm>. (Substitute annual session 
number for details of specific sessions.) 

— K. J. Grieb 
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Fourth Development Decade See DEVELOPMENT 
DECADES. 


Fourth World Conference on Women See 
WORLD CONFERENCES ON WOMEN. 


Framework Convention on Climate Change 
(UNFCCC) See UNITED NATIONS FRAMEWORK CON- 
VENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE. 


France 

The French Republic has been a PERMANENT MEMBER OF 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL from the commencement of the 
United Nations. Thus, France has, since 1945, consistently 
been a major player in UN-associated international relations. 
Moreover, French is one of the official LANGUAGES of the 
organization, the UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) resides in 
Paris, and, as of 2006, France was the fourth largest con- 
tributor to the UN BUDGET. 

That France, occupied by GERMANY for almost the 
entirety of World War H, would become one of the five 
VETO-wielding great powers of the UN was due to the geo- 
political decisions made by U.S. president FRANKLIN ROOS- 
EVELT and British leader WINSTON CHURCHILL at war-end 
conferences where, with a skeptical JOSEPH STALIN, the major 
victors planned the postwar world. Roosevelt and Churchill 
saw a stalwart, resuscitated, and capitalist France as crucial 
to rebuilding a war-ravished Europe. However, eventually 
France evinced a disposition to conduct its own, indepen- 
dent foreign policy, at the UN and elsewhere, sometimes to 
the displeasure of the Americans and British. Nonetheless, by 
the middle of the 21st century's first decade, American, Brit- 
ish, and French positions at the UN (with the clear exception 
of the IRAQ war begun in 2003) were not all that far apart. In 
addition, in the last half of the 20th century France joined 
willingly, indeed had become a leader in, two ground-break- 
ing developments in Europe: the German-French harmony 
that effectively signaled the end of a centuries-long European 
civil war and the crafting of a comprehensive European unity 
in the European Union. 

Known in ancient times as Gaul and peopled by Celtic 
tribes, France was conquered by the Roman leader Julius 
Caesar in the first century B.C.E. During the fifth century 
barbarian incursions resulted in the formation of a modest 
unified polity in 486 under Clovis, the leader of the Franks. 
Clovis founded the Merovingian dynasty and acknowledged 
Christianity as the country’s religion. In 732, at a historic 
battle near Poitiers, Charles Martel defeated the Muslim Sar- 
acens, paving the way for the reign of Charlemagne, who, 
in 800, became emperor of a large area in Western Europe. 


After his death, Charlemagne’s dynasty—the Carolingians— 
fractured into various independent and aristocratically ruled 
estates, some of which would eventually combine to become 
the area we now see as modern France. In the 10th century, 
the Capetians replaced the Carolingian dynasty, after which 
Paris became a major university, trade, and religious center. 
In the 14th century, France was weakened by the Black Death 
plague and the Hundred Years’ War with England (1337- 
1453), when the two countries fought over rival claims on 
the Continent. Full consolidation and centralization of polit- 
ical power came with the Bourbon dynasty, culminating in 
the reign of Louis XIV in the 17th century. In the 18th cen- 
tury, France became the center of the Enlightenment, but by 
the end of the century the French Revolution (beginning in 
1789) had overthrown the monarchy, established France’s 
first republic, executed King Louis XVI, and devolved into a 
Reign of Terror. 

As the 19th century dawned, Napoléon Bonaparte con- 
tained the revolution, declared himself emperor, transformed 
civil and legal practices with the Code Napoléon, and set 
out to expand French influence throughout Europe. Major 
war with several countries was the consequence. By 1815 
Napoléon had been defeated by a large coalition of forces, 
led by the English. At the Conference of Vienna, the victors 
sought to establish a stable peace on the Continent, in the 
event restoring the monarchy to France. The peace launched 
at Vienna prevented a Europe-wide war until 1914 through 
a device known as the Concert of Europe. The major pow- 
ers (GREAT BRITAIN, Prussia, Austria, and Russia) commit- 
ted their governments to regular consultation—signaling the 
so-called “congress” system of European affairs. From the 
beginning the restored French government was included in 
the Concert of Europe’s deliberations. France and its part- 
ners agreed on a new and transformed balance of power, 
complemented by territorial compromise among all the for- 
mer belligerents. 

In 1848, France established the brief Second Republic, 
soon replaced by Napoleon Is Second Empire. Also, dur- 
ing the 19th century, the country became a colonial empire, 
gaining overseas possessions in north and west AFRICA and 
in Indochina. Another grievous defeat occurred in 1870 in 
the Franco-Prussian War, this time at the hands of a German 
army. The Second Empire disappeared and the Third Repub- 
lic replaced it, lasting until World War II. 

In the Great War of 1914-18, France joined with Great 
Britain and Russia to fight the Germans (and their allies) 
again. Although surfacing from the war on the winning side, 
France had suffered immensely, since the fiercest fighting 
had taken place on French soil. The peace conference ending 
the war took place at Louis XIV’s grandiose palace at Ver- 
sailles, confirming France’s symbolic leadership role of the 
war's winners. Here, in 1919, conference participants, includ- 
ing French premier Georges Clemenceau, signed a complex 
peace agreement that included provisions for the LEAGUE OF 
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NATIONS, U.S. president Woodrow Wilson’s plan for a world 
organization to end war. The UNITED STATES never joined 
the League because the U.S. Senate never ratified the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. France, however, became a permanent member 
of the League Council (forerunner to the UN’s SECURITY 
COUNCIL) and was a member for the duration of the organi- 
zation, until Vichy France, a puppet regime under German 
domination following the Nazi conquest of France in 1940, 
withdrew. During the interwar period France administered a 
League mandate over the former Ottoman Empire's region of 
Lebanon, establishing a special relationship with that multi- 
religious MIDDLE EAST country (granted independence from 
League mandate in 1943). 

During World War II, the Vichy government ruled in the 
south, while Germany occupied northern France, including 
Paris. In London, General Charles de Gaulle led the anti- 
Fascist exiled Free French movement. After the liberation 
of Paris a provisional government that included de Gaulle’s 
followers established the Fourth Republic. Aided by Mar- 
shall Plan funds from the United States, the new government 
presided over postwar recovery and joined in organizing the 
European Economic Community (EEC), precursor to the 
European Union. 

The SUEZ CRISIS of 1956 proved something of a defining 
moment for French diplomacy and, indeed, the future config- 
uration of international affairs. France allied with the United 
Kingdom and Israel in an attack on Egypt in late October to 
recover control of the Suez Canal, which had been national- 
ized by Egyptian president GAMAL ABDUL NASSER. The three 
allies achieved considerable early success, occupying the 
Gaza Strip and the Sinai Peninsula. French and British para- 
troopers landed in the canal zone at Port Said on Novem- 
ber 5. However, to the chagrin of Paris and London, their 
NATO ally in Washington joined with the Soviet Union to 
insist that the incursion end. The EISENHOWER administra- 
tion even threatened UN SANCTIONS on Israel if she did not 
withdraw from conquered territory. The consequent pull-out 
of the aggressors marked a clear shift in the global balance 
of power from European locales such as France and Britain 
to the United States and the USSR. Moreover, in France, de 
Gaulle became convinced that his country could not depend 
on supposed allies like the United States. 

The Suez debacle took place in the midst of the breakup 
of France’s overseas colonial empire in northern Africa and 
Southeast Asia during the postwar period of NATIONAL 
LIBERATION MOVEMENTS. This dissolution confronted the 
Fourth Republic with disruptive domestic strains. France 
lost a colonial war in Vietnam in 1954; Morocco and Tunisia 
became independent in 1956; and the Front de Libération 
Nationale in Algeria (FLN) fought effectively to end French 
control there. The Algerian War was particularly polariz- 
ing in France and led to the threat of a military coup by a 
pro-colonial military group. In 1958 the National Assembly 
granted Charles de Gaulle emergency powers to deal with 


the situation. Dc Gaulle negotiated a withdrawal from Alge- 
ria, leaving the FLN in control (full transfer was completed 
by 1962). He then guided the country to a new constitution 
that resulted in the establishment of the Fifth Republic, 
with a strong presidency, a post assumed by de Gaulle. The 
newly empowered president pursued an independent foreign 
policy, seeking closer ties with the Soviet bloc and DEVEL- 
OPING COUNTRIES. He also opposed British entry into the 
Common Market (EEC), developed an autonomous nuclear 
force, advanced momentous rapprochement with Germany, 
recognized the People’s Republic of CHINA, and withdrew 
French forces from the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). In the wake of student riots in 1968 de Gaulle 
called for new elections, which he won. Nonetheless, in 
1969 he resigned the presidency. Former premier Georges 
Pompidou won election to the presidency that same year 
and retained the position until his death in 1974. In the late 
years of his service, France reversed policy and endorsed 
British MEMBERSHIP in the EEC. From 1974 to 1981 Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing served as president. During these years, 
France joined in the steady progress of European integration 
and the development of the European Parliament. Socialist 
Francois Mitterrand defeated Giscard d’Estaing in the 1981 
election, ending the long Gaullist era. The new president 
restored French military collaboration with NATO and vig- 
orously supported UN intervention in the Balkans (FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA). In 1995, Mitterrand’s 14-year Socialist rule 
in the presidency came to an end with the electoral vic- 
tory of Jacques Chirac, leader of the Gaullists, the majority 
party in the legislature during the later stages of Mitterrand’s 
presidency. Chirac remained president until the elections 
of 2007. Chirac suffered a serious political embarrassment 
when French voters rejected a proposed EU constitution in 
a referendum in 2005. Former president Giscard d’Estaing 
had been one of the main authors of the constitution and 
Chirac’s government a robust proponent. 

At the United Nations, while it served as one of the five 
permanent powers on the Security Council, France often 
was overshadowed by U.S., Russian, Chinese, and British 
diplomacy. The stinging defeat in the Suez crisis and France's 
limited military capability reinforced this circumstance. UN 
DISARMAMENT negotiations were monopolized by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In the ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE 
France supported general efforts to achieve a negotiated set- 
tlement, but played no direct role other than in Lebanon. In 
the post-COLD WAR era it tended to support the Palestinian 
cause against what it perceived to be Israeli heavy-handed- 
ness. However, when it supported resolutions to this end, 
the French government often found its position rejected by 
a U.S. veto. Its most important contribution to UN activities 
proved to be in support of UN DEVELOPMENT programs and 
PEACEKEEPING missions. 

In early 2003, France joined with Germany and others 
on the Security Council to oppose American and British 
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efforts to gain UN approval for their invasion of IRAQ. When 
GEORGE W. BUSH'’s administration proceeded with military 
action despite the rebuff, trans-Atlantic, as well as UN-U.S., 
tensions reached a high pitch. In Washington, an anti- 
French mood escalated as conservative members of Con- 
gress supported legislative resolutions to rename French fries 
“freedom fries.” However, what may have been obscured by 
the clamor was that Chirac’s government (and much of the 
world) had supported American action in AFGHANISTAN fol- 
lowing the terrorist attacks in New York and Washington, 
D.C., on September 11, 2001. France had also joined with 
NATO in the 1995 attacks that ultimately led to the DAYTON 
ACCORDS ending the civil war in the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA 
and then again supported NATO air strikes that in 1999 
finally ended Serb occupation of Kosovo. Recently France 
has also been a committed participant in meetings of the 
GROUP OF EIGHT and has joined with other Security Council 
members (including the United States and the United King- 
dom) in (1) crafting with the United States SC Resolution 
1701, passed on August 11, 2006, calling for an end to hos- 
tilities in France’s former mandate Lebanon and the inser- 
tion of an expanded peacekeeping force there (UN INTERIM 
FORCE IN LEBANON—UNIFIL), (2) passing SC Resolution 
1718 (October 14, 2006) condemning nuclear tests con- 
ducted by North Korea (Democratic Republic of Korea), and 
(3) leading efforts to direct the international community's 
attention to the conflict in DARFUR and to press Sudan to 
accept UN peacekeepers there. 

The election of President Nicolas Sarkozy in 2007 
brought a shift in French foreign policy. Sarkozy endorsed 
U.S. efforts at the United Nations to pressure IRAN to forego 
the development of nuclear weapons. He supported harsh 
sanctions on Iran for refusing to suspend uranium enrich- 
ment and urged that country to return to negotiations on its 
nuclear program. 

See also ANNAN, KOFI; ANTARCTICA TREATY; APARTHEID; 
APPENDIX A; CAMBODIA; CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD FOR 
COORDINATION; CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT; DAYTON 
PEACE ACCORDS; EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMAMENT COM- 
MITTEE; EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY; GUATEMALA; GULF WAR; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND; JURISDIC- 
TION OF THE UNITED NATIONS; NAMIBIA; NUCLEAR NON- 
PROLIFERATION TREATY; NUCLEAR-WEAPONS-FREE ZONES; 
OIL-FOR-FOOD SCANDAL; QUANTICO MEETING, RWANDA 
CRISIS; SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS; SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY 
ORGANIZATION; SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION OF MEMBERS; 
THANT, U; TREATY OF RAROTONGA; TREATY OF TLATLELOCO; 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL; TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM; UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION; 
UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE; UNITED NATIONS 
RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES IN 
THE NEAR EAST; WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION; YALTA 
CONFERENCE. 








Further Reading: Ardagh, John. France in the New Century. 
New York: Penguin, 2000. Gildea, Robert. France since 1945. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2002. Gildea, Robert. 
The Past in French History. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1994. Judt, Tony. Burden of Responsibility: Blum, 
Camus, Aron, and the French 20th Century. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 2006. French Mission to the UN Web 
site: <www.franceonu.org/sommaire.php3?id_rubrique=2>. 


FrXichette, Louise (1946- ) 

On March 2, 1998, Louise Fréchette became the first DEPUTY 
SECRETARY-GENERAL of the United Nations. The post had 
been created in December 1997 by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
as part of the REFORM package put forward by SECRETARY- 
GENERAL KOFI ANNAN. According to the plan set forth in 
RENEWING THE UNITED NATIONS, the Deputy Secretary-Gen- 
eral would serve as the Secretary-General’s primary adviser, 
have assigned responsibilities for daily administration of the 
SECRETARIAT—particularly of the reform process—coordi- 
nate coherence and cooperation among UN bodies, represent 
the Secretary-General at conferences and official functions, 
and take on special assignments. With her appointment, 
Fréchette became the highest-ranking woman within the 
institution in UN history. 

Louise Fréchette was born in Montreal, Canada, on July 
16, 1946. She earned a bachelor of arts degree from College 
Basile Moreau and a history degree from the University of 
Montreal (1970). She also earned a diploma in economic 
studies from the College of Europe in Bruges, Belgium. Fol- 
lowing her graduation from the University of Montreal, 
Fréchette commenced a long career in the Canadian govern- 
ment, rising to the position of deputy minister of national 
defense immediately prior to her appointment as Deputy 
Secretary-General. As a member of Canada’s Department of 
External Affairs in 1972 she served on the delegation to the 
UN General Assembly. She then served as second secretary 
in the Canadian embassy in Athens. Following a tour of 
service in the External Affairs Departments European Divi- 
sion (1975-77), Fréchette became Canadian first secretary 
at its UN mission in Geneva until 1982. In 1985 she was 
appointed ambassador simultaneously to Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Paraguay. Her work in South America led to an 
appointment as assistant deputy minister for Latin American 
and Caribbean affairs. From 1992 to 1995 Fréchette served 
as Canada’s PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE to the United 
Nations in New York. 

In addition to overseeing the UN reform process, 
Fréchette served on Annan’s SENIOR MANAGEMENT GROUP 
and other secretariat leadership committees. Her primary 
responsibilities centered on social, economic, and develop- 
ment activities. She supervised the Office for Development 
Financing in the effort to find additional financial support 
for UN projects. She was also given a major role in Annan’s 
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Deputy Secretary-General Louise Fréchette (UN/DPI PHOTO BY 
ESKINDER DEBEBE) 


efforts to develop cooperation between the United Nations 
and “civil society,” including partnerships with NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS and private businesses. She 
was a major advocate of the UN’s GLOBAL COMPACT, an ini- 
tiative by Annan to obtain the formal commitment by world 
business leaders to respect UN-established HUMAN RIGHTS, 
labor, and environmental norms. The most important of 


these liaison relationships for which Fréchette had special 
responsibility was with American broadcast entrepreneur 
Ted Turner’s United Nations Foundation, which bestowed a 
gift of $1 billion to the UN in 1999. In the area of peace and 
security, the Secretary-General put his deputy in charge of 
implementing the recommendations of the BRAHIMI REPORT, 
a sweeping set of reforms in the area of UN PEACEKEEPING. 

Fréchette became an ardent spokesperson for what she 
called the emerging “New” United Nations, an institution 
increasingly focused on “human beings, respect for their 
rights, and the satisfaction of their basic needs,” and for 
gender equality in all societies. Speaking in April 2001, she 
argued for the THEMATIC DIPLOMACY of the UN that went 
“beyond the CHARTER,” and was enshrined in the DECLA- 
RATION of the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT, convened in Septem- 
ber 2000. Beyond the traditional concerns of NATION-STATE 
diplomacy the United Nations in her view was now rightly 
focused on human problems associated with peace mis- 
sions, globalization, poverty, DEMOCRATIZATION, environ- 
mental activities, human settlements, population growth, 
drug trafficking, disease, migration, CLIMATE CHANGE, and 
the information revolution. Noting the critical importance 
of the United Nations to a topic “that is dear to me,” namely, 
women's rights, Fréchette suggested that the UN’ engage- 
ment with INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SOCIETY had “created for 
the WOMEN of world a set of standards against which to mea- 
sure performance in their own countries.” 

During the IRAQ OIL-FOR-FOOD SCANDAL, Fréchette 
found herself facing criticism, from among others, former 
U.S. Federal Reserve chairman PAUL VOLCKER, who cited 
mismanagement of the program. In the event, Fréchette 
in 2005 announced her resignation from the post of dep- 
uty secretary-general. On March 3, 2006, Secretary Annan 
appointed Mark Malloch Brown to succeed her. 


Further Reading: Hampson, Fen Osler, and Maureen Appel 
Molot, eds. Big Enough to Be Heard: Canada among Nations. 
Ottawa: Carleton University Press, 1996. UN Biography Web 
site: <www.un.org/events/women/iwd/2003/frechette.html>. 


funds See PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was a PACT 
originally adopted at Geneva on October 30, 1947. It gov- 
erned tariff concessions on industrial products as agreed to 
among its 23 original signatories. These initial GATT part- 
ners included the most important countries allied in World 
War II against the Axis powers. The negotiations were driven 
by the postwar agenda of the main Allied powers, the UNITED 
STATES, the United Kingdom, and Canada, to create postwar 
institutions to prevent a reemergence of war and depression. 
This aim could be accomplished, in their view, only by end- 
ing economic nationalism and the extensive protectionist 
policies that had characterized the interwar period. 

The GATT was supposed to be an “interim” agreement 
until an International Trade Organization (ITO), which 
would provide a more ambitious regulatory framework for 
world trade, was established to join the INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND (IMF) and the INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT (IBRD), also known 
as the WORLD BANK, in overseeing the international econ- 
omy. While the Final Act of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment at Havana, CUBA, establishing an 
ITO, was signed on March 24, 1948, this so-called Havana 
Charter was withdrawn from consideration by the Truman 
administration in 1950 because of the almost certain defeat 
it faced in the U.S. Senate. This left the GATT by default as 
the mainstay of the international trading system. It, along 
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with the IMF and the World Bank, was intended to promote 
a global free trade system. 

To underline its “interim” status, secretarial support for 
the GATT was provided by the UN’s Interim Committee 
for International Trade Organization. Over its almost 50- 
year lifetime, the GATT SECRETARIAT, which remained very 
small by UN standards, had four executive secretaries (sub- 
sequently upgraded to the more prestigious title of DIREC- 
TOR-GENERAL): Eric Wyndham White, Olivier Long, Arthur 
Dunkel, and Peter Sutherland. Another sign of the provi- 
sional nature of GATT was that its secretariat did not actu- 
ally have a permanent home until 1977 when it moved into 
the Centre William Rappard on the shores of Lake Geneva in 
Switzerland. 

There were several key principles embodied in the various 
articles of GATT. It established the principle of nondiscrimi- 
nation in international trade as expressed in most-favored- 
nation (MFN) treatment (Article I) and national treatment 
(Article II). Under “MFN treatment,” signatories to GATT 
agreed to extend the lowest tariff rate that was generally 
applicable to the imports from all other GATT countries. 
Under “national treatment,” member countries agreed that 
tax and regulatory policies should not be applied to imported 
or domestic products so as to afford protection to domestic 
production. Additionally, the agreement required the pub- 
lication and transparency of trade regulations (Article X); 
the use of tariffs—not nontariff barriers—to regulate trade 
(Articles HI through XXIII); the objective of a progressive 
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reduction of tariffs (Article XXVIII); the private, and not gov- 
ernmental, nature of trade; the acceptance of barriers against 
dumped or subsidized imports (Article VI); the settlement of 
disputes through consultation and negotiation (Articles XXII 
and XXIII); and the avoidance of retaliation. 

Over eight rounds of negotiations, culminating in the 
1986-94 Uruguay Round, progress was made in lowering 
average tariff rates on manufactured goods levied by indus- 
trialized countries from 40 percent before GATT to around 
4 percent. Progress was also made in eliminating barriers to 
trade such as exchange controls, import licensing, quotas, 
and other quantitative restrictions that were even more dam- 
aging than tariffs. But it was not until the Uruguay Round 
that significant separate agreements were reached covering 
the two key excluded areas of agriculture and services. 

In its negotiations, the GATT employed an easy three- 
step recipe to reduce the overall level of protectionism in 
the world economy. First, less visible nontariff trade barri- 
ers were, wherever possible, replaced with tariffs or, better 
still, eliminated. Second, maximum (or “bound”) tariff rates 
were negotiated. The “binding of tariffs” results in countries 
agreeing not to increase a tariff after it has been lowered. 
Third, the bound rates continued to be lowered over time in 
subsequent rounds of negotiations. 

For most industrialized countries, under GATT rules 
bound tariff rates were the same as MFN tariff rates. But for 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, bound tariff rates were often much 
higher than the actual “applied” rates, that is, the existing 
rates then in place, and consequently the bound rates served 
as a ceiling. This gave these poorer countries the flexibility 
to raise tariffs arbitrarily and unexpectedly if they so chose. 
In contrast, countries that bound their tariffs at applied lev- 
els were required to compensate their trading partners if 
for any reason they raised their tariffs. During the Uruguay 
Round, there were detailed schedules of bound tariffs by 
Harmonized System classification for each individual coun- 
try participating in the negotiations. 

The Uruguay Round tariff cuts, which were fully phased 
in by the year 2000, averaged almost 40 percent and lowered 
the average tariff on industrial products levied by developed 
countries from 6.3 percent to 3.8 percent. The proportion 
of the value of these products that were duty free rose from 
20 percent to 44 percent. The proportion facing high tar- 
iffs—above 15 percent—fell from 7 percent to 5 percent. The 
proportion of these tariff lines that were bound increased 
from 78 percent to 99 percent. 

According to a 1997 Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD) study, average tariffs 
would be reduced substantially when the Uruguay Round 
cuts were fully in place. For the four largest economies (the 
United States, the European Union, JAPAN, and Canada), tar- 
iffs would average in the 4 to 7 percent range and be higher 
in the European Union and Canada than in Japan and the 
United States. Excepting Switzerland and Sweden, bound 


tariff rates would be significantly higher in other advanced 
OECD countries, averaging from 9 to 25 percent. And bound 
tariffs would be even higher in the developing countries 
of Mexico and Turkey, averaging 35 to 45 percent, which 
would be representative of bound tariff rates in the develop- 
ing world. Applied tariff rates only averaged 14 percent in 
Mexico and 10 percent in Turkey. 

While much progress had been made in eliminating or 
lowering nontariff barriers (NTBs), at the turn of the century 
they still existed and were important. The OECD examined 
the prevalence of NIBs among OECD countries. The NTBs 
considered fell under two rubrics: price controls and quan- 
titative restrictions (QRs). Price controls covered Voluntary 
Export Restrictions (VERs) like those used for automobiles 
and textiles, variable charges, and antidumping and counter- 
vailing duties. QRs included nonautomatic licensing, export 
restraints, and other quotas and import prohibitions. The 
OECD study showed that QRs were still very prevalent. 

The GATT and its secretariat were subsumed into the 
WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO) on January 1, 1995. 
The GATT and its related understandings and agreements 
became parts of Annex 1A to the “Marrakesh Agreement 
Establishing the World Trade Organization.” Consequently, 
future GATT negotiations will take place under the auspices 
of the WTO, the GATT will be administered by the WTO, 
and disputes will be resolved under the new rules of the 
WTOs dispute settlement understanding. 

See also ANNAN, KOFI; BRETTON WOODS. 


Further Reading: Hart, Michael. Fifty Years of Canadian 
Statecraft: Canada at the GATT 1947-1997. Ottawa: Centre 
for Trade Policy and Law, 1998. Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. Indicators of Tariff and Non- 
tariff Trade Barriers: Update 1997. Paris: Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 1997. 

— P M. Grady 


General and Complete Disarmament (GCD) 
See DISARMAMENT. 


General Assembly (GA) 

CHAPTER IV, Articles 9 through 22 of the UN CHARTER, pro- 
vides for the composition, functions, powers, and procedures 
of the General Assembly. The GA, meeting in formal session 
every fall at UN HEADQUARTERS in New York, is the single 
most important of the six PRINCIPAL ORGANS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS. It is the sole forum in which all member states are 
represented and in which each member state, regardless of its 
physical size or population, has an equal vote. For this reason 
most nations consider the Assembly the focal point of the 
United Nations. Its importance has grown with the expansion 
of United Nations MEMBERSHIP, which has ensued following 
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the end of Western colonialism, particularly during the 1960s. 
The consequence has been a dramatic increase in the number 
of independent nations in the world, and hence in the UN 
membership, which reached 192 in the year 2006. The Gen- 
eral Assembly prepared to act in 2002 on yet two more mem- 
bership applications—from Switzerland and TIMOR-LESTE. 

The General Assembly is often referred to as the “Town 
Meeting of the World,” where all residents of the planet the- 
oretically are represented by their governments. Small and 
middle-sized nations place a great value on the equality of 
VOTING, reflecting the principle of the sovereign equality of 
states, which constitutes the basis of INTERNATIONAL LAW 
and, hence, of the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. Each member 
state is allowed five representatives and five alternate repre- 
sentatives to the General Assembly, with these individuals 
serving on the various committees as well as meeting in the 
full Assembly. 


f 


Since four of the remaining principal organs report to the 
General Assembly, it plays a role in all the main functions of 
the United Nations. Only the SECURITY COUNCIL (SC) and 
the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) do not submit 
their decisions for review. The General Assembly deals with 
a wide range of topics spanning all fields of international 
affairs. It employs a system of plenary committees, with all 
topics originally debated, reviewed, and voted upon by these 
committees. Committee RESOLUTIONS are then presented to 
the Assembly for plenary consideration. 

There are six main committees. The FIRST COMMITTEE, 
designated the Political and Security Committee under its 
original mandate, in fact deals almost exclusively with DIS- 
ARMAMENT affairs. The member states found that this topic 
was so central to the international system that it required its 
own committee. The First Committee is now charged with 
addressing “disarmament and international security.” A sepa- 
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rate Special Political Committee was established early in the 
history of the United Nations to consider all other political 
questions. The other main committees are the SECOND COM- 
MITTEE: Economic and Financial (ECOFIN); THIRD COM- 
MITTEE: Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural (SOCHUM); 
FOURTH COMMITTEE: Trusteeship, which in the late 1990s 
was merged with the Special Political Committee to become 
the Special Political and Decolonization Committee; FIFTH 
COMMITTEE: Administrative and Budgetary; and SIXTH COM- 
MITTEE: Legal. The General Assembly also has established 
special committees and working groups to deal with spe- 
cific issues, or to carry out procedural and administrative 
duties. The most important are the GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
the CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE, the ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS (ACABQ), and 
the COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS. The General Assembly 
may also call SPECIAL SESSIONS to deal with specific issues. 

The annual meeting usually convenes on the first or sec- 
ond Tuesday after the first Monday of September each year, 
and usually concludes in mid-December. This three and a 
half month period includes the most intense portion of the 
session when the majority of the agenda items are consid- 
ered. It is not unusual for less frequent meetings to resume 
in January and continue through April to deal with addi- 
tional items. The September session begins with each nation 
making an opening statement in what is called a period of 
GENERAL DEBATE. These statements constitute formal policy 
DECLARATIONS regarding the items that nations consider the 
most important issues before the United Nations and in the 
international arena. Opening statements are of such impor- 
tance that most nations send their president, prime minister, 
or minister of foreign affairs to deliver the address. 

The agenda of the General Assembly consists of mat- 
ters proposed by any member state, as well as continuing 
items resulting from previously adopted General Assembly 
resolutions. Hence, the member states determine the agenda, 
although the SECRETARY-GENERAL can also suggest addi- 
tional items for consideration. Some continuing items are 
brought directly to the General Assembly without reference 
to a committee. The overwhelming majority of the resolu- 
tions considered by the full Assembly have been previously 
discussed in detail and passed by the various committees. 
The Assembly elects its own president annually, along with 
17 vice presidents. The latter are chosen on a proportional 
basis according to geographical regions, to assure representa- 
tion of all areas of the world. Collectively they, along with 
the president and the elected chairmen of each of the six 
main committees, constitute the General Committee, which 
functions as a steering committee of the session and sets the 
agenda order. 

The General Assembly functions by consensus rather 
than by majority vote. While a majority vote can assure pas- 
sage, the United Nations is not a sovereign body, meaning 
that General Assembly resolutions are not binding but are 


dependent on the will of the participating governments to 
carry them out. Whereas in a government of a sovereign 
state the majority may have the right to impose its will on 
the minority through binding laws, in the greater global 
community, as represented in the United Nations, only 
those nations agreeing to be bound by a resolution are com- 
mitted to carrying out its provisions. A majority vote can 
therefore be meaningless unless all member states are will- 
ing to abide by the terms of the approved resolution. As 
a result, the General Assembly functions as a negotiating 
body rather than a parliamentary body; the objective is to 
seek the agreement of all participating nations to the reso- 
lution, which is the only way to ensure that all sovereign 
nations agree to carry it out. This necessity often requires 
lengthy negotiations among representatives of all member 
states in order to establish language that is acceptable—or 
at least tolerable—to all, and to reach agreement on declara- 
tions that all member states are willing and likely to fulfill. 
Usually, the General Assembly negotiations continue until 
the initial proposals by the various nations are combined 
to reach agreed compromise on a single resolution on each 
agenda topic. As a result, negotiations regarding the word- 
ing continue until unanimous agreement is achieved, or 
until it is evident that unanimous consent is impossible and 
that the number of nations dissenting is reduced to a hand- 
ful. Only after negotiations reach these stages is an item 
brought to a vote. Generally, a resolution that lacks the sup- 
port of an overwhelming majority of the body will be with- 
drawn rather than being brought to a vote, and votes take 
place only when there are only a small number of holdouts 
that cannot accept the language of the resolution. 

Consensus agreement is frequently reached on global 
issues, and since the end of the COLD WAR more than 70 
percent of the resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
each year have been adopted by unanimous consent, without 
a formal recorded vote. In about half the cases where votes 
are necessary, only a handful of negative votes (fewer than 
10) are recorded, along with a larger group of abstentions, 
as nations vote negatively only in cases where their national 
interests or perceived national security is endangered. 
Abstentions are far more common than are negative votes. 
Thus, while the Charter provides that the Assembly make 
decisions by majority rule, it in fact functions by unanimous 
consent, and therefore does indeed serve as a town meeting 
of the world. The Charter further stipulates that “IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS” must pass in the GA by a two-thirds majority. 
Yet, this requirement has little impact, since resolutions are 
rarely adopted with less than a two-thirds majority, especially 
in the years since the end of the cold war. Important ques- 
tions are those involving international peace and security, 
trusteeship questions, questions involving membership and 
the SUSPENSION of the rights and privileges of membership, 
budgetary questions, and various electoral functions for the 
other principal organs of the United Nations. 
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The General Assembly elects the NON-PERMANENT MEM- 
BERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL, the members of the ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, and the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 
and, acting upon the recommendation of the SECURITY COUN- 
CIL, elects the Secretary-General, as well as the judges of the 
International Court of Justice in concurrence with the Coun- 
cil. A two-thirds vote of the General Assembly is also required 
to propose AMENDMENTS TO THE CHARTER, which then must 
be ratified by the governments of the member states, or to set 
the place and time of a General Conference to be held for the 
purpose of proposing Charter amendments. While the Secu- 
rity Council normally deals with questions affecting interna- 
tional peace and security, the General Assembly may consider 
such questions and make recommendations to the Security 
Council, and under the 1950 UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLU- 
TION may make recommendations in cases when a VETO pre- 
vents the Security Council from taking action, although this 
latter measure is rarely invoked. 

In addition to its official functions, the General Assembly 
offers a meeting place for the governments of the world to 
share ideas on global concerns. It also can be the vital setting 
for informal, behind-the-scenes diplomacy, even between 
nations that have technically broken relations or may be at 
war. The resulting opportunities for confidential exchanges 
can play, and have played, a central role in enabling nations 
to cooperate in addressing a wide range of global, multilat- 
eral, and bilateral issues. 

See also PROCEDURAL COMMITTEES, REFORM OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 


Further Reading: Bailey, Sydney D. The United Nations: A 
Concise Political Guide. 3d ed. Lanham, Md.: Barnes and 
Noble, 1995. Mingst, Karen A., and Margaret P. Karns. The 
United Nations in the Twenty-first Century. 3d ed. Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview, 2006. Muldoon, James P Jr., et al., eds. Mul- 
tilateral Diplomacy and the United Nations Today. 2d ed. Boul- 
der, Colo.: Westview, 2005. Peterson, M. J. The UN General 
Assembly. New York: Routledge, 2006. 

— K. J. Grieb 


General Committee 
The General Committee is one of the PROCEDURAL COM- 
MITTEES of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA), and consists of 
the Assembly’s president, 21 vice presidents, and the elected 
chairmen of the six main committees of the General Assem- 
bly. Members are elected at the beginning of the GA session 
in September. The president serves for one annual session, 
and is usually a leading statesman from a middle power or 
small state, with the position rotating by region. No rep- 
resentative of the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL has ever been elected to the presidency. 

Following selection of the president, the General Assem- 
bly elects 17 vice presidents for one-year terms. They are 


allocated by geographical region, according to a formula 
that assures equitable representation reflecting the VOTING 
strength of each region in the MEMBERSHIP of the United 
Nations. Specifically, there are seven vice presidents from 
AFRICA and Asia, three from LATIN AMERICA, two from the 
Western Europe and Other States CAUCUS GROUP, and one 
from Eastern Europe (reflecting the fact that the distribution 
was agreed upon during the COLD WAR). Since the Middle 
East is not considered a “geographical area” in UN parlance, 
one of the seven seats assigned to Asia and Africa is by 
agreement held by a Middle Eastern country, thereby allow- 
ing accommodation to a significant political bloc within a 
formula based exclusively on geographical representation. 
Thus, the seat allocated to the Middle East rotates between 
Africa and Asia. The “Other” category is used to add the 
Western democracies located outside Western Europe and 
includes Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. In 2000 Israel 
was added to the Other group, becoming eligible for election 
as a vice president for the first time since the United Nations 
was formed. The region from which the president of the 
General Assembly is drawn receives one less vice president. 
The five remaining vice presidencies are allotted to the per- 
manent members of the SECURITY COUNCIL. 

The General Committee functions as the steering com- 
mittee for the annual session of the General Assembly, mak- 
ing decisions regarding the agenda and the order in which 
items will be considered. Items are placed on the agenda at 
the request of member states, or by previous decisions and 
continuing actions of the General Assembly. 


Further Reading: United Nations Department of Public Infor- 
mation. Basic Facts about the United Nations. New York: United 
Nations Department of Public Information, periodically. 

— K. J. Grieb 


General Debate 

Each session of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) opens in Sep- 
tember with what is called General Debate. During this two- 
or three-week period, each member state makes an opening 
address before the full General Assembly in the GA Hall at 
UN HEADQUARTERS. These statements are formal policy DEC- 
LARATIONS regarding the items that each government consid- 
ers the most important issues before the United Nations and 
in the international arena. The speeches are not confined 
to items on the agenda, nor do they attempt to address all 
agenda topics. Rather each nation has the option to focus on 
a single item, or on several issues that it regards as of par- 
ticular consequence. 

Opening statements are of such importance that most 
nations send their president, prime minister, or minister of 
foreign affairs to deliver the address. The length of general 
debate speeches has varied over the years. While diplomatic 
courtesy requires limiting the length of statements, it is 
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difficult to silence a head of state once at the podium. How- 
ever, as the number of member states has expanded over 
the years, limits have been agreed upon and are generally 
respected. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Geneva Headquarters of the United Nations 

Considered the second UN center in the world after the 
UN HEADQUARTERS in New York, the Palais des Nations 
in Geneva, Switzerland, became the headquarters of the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS in 1936. At its initiation in 1919 the 
League chose Geneva as its central location. Designed by a 
team of architects from four European countries, the Palais 
was built between 1929 and 1936. When, after World War 
II the United Nations assumed the place of the League as the 
universal COLLECTIVE SECURITY organization of the world’s 
nations, it took possession of the Palais des Nations as its 
European seat. Officially called the UN Office at Geneva 
(UNOG), the Palais is situated in Ariana Park overlooking 
Lake Geneva. Since 1936 it has remained a major center 
of international activity, and surrounding it in the city of 





Palais des Nations (UN/DPI PHOTO BY P. KLEE) 


Geneva are several international organizations, almost all 
of which are affiliated with the United Nations. More than 
300 conferences convene annually at the Palais, and, as of 
2007, national representatives from more than 160 nations 
were accredited to the Geneva Office. Here as well are found 
several OBSERVER missions, intergovernmental organizations 
such as the European Union, the AFRICAN UNION, and the 
Arab League. A DIRECTOR-GENERAL appointed by the SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL administers the Geneva Office. There is a 
library at the headquarters, established by a donation from 
American entrepreneur John D. Rockefeller Jr., containing 
more than one million volumes and, since 1997, state-of-the- 
art connections with the World Wide Web. The Palais also 
serves as Geneva's international press center and contains 
a post office, bank, restaurants, media services, and a UN 
philatelic museum. 

In the Palais’s most spacious room—the Assembly Hall, 
accommodating more than 2,000 delegates—SPECIAL SES- 
SIONS of the United Nations, such as the WORLD SUMMIT 
FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT of 2000, as well as annual ple- 
nary gatherings of several UN SPECIALIZED AGENCIES have 
been held over the years. The CONFERENCE ON DISARMA- 
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MENT usually holds its annual sessions in the smaller Coun- 
cil Chamber, where other historic conferences have occurred, 
including the conference on Indochina in 1954, the confer- 
ence on Korea in 1954, and the AFGHANISTAN peace confer- 
ence of 1988. 

Like the New York Headquarters the Palais is open to 
the public and provides guided tours and information pro- 
grams. Secretary-General Kofi Annan appointed Sergei Ord- 
zhonikidze as the new UNOG DIRECTOR-GENERAL beginning 
March 1, 2002, succeeding Vladimir Petrovsky, who had held 
the post for the previous nine years. 

See also INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE CENTRE UNCTAD/WTO, UNITED NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION, UNITED NATIONS RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Further Reading: Eco’Diagnostic, Geneva. International 
Geneva Yearbook. Geneva: United Nations, published annu- 
ally. UNOG Web site: <www.unog.ch>. Geneva Headquarters 
Guide Web site: <www.genevabriefingbook.com/chapters/ 
palais.html> 


genocide See CONVENTION ON THE PREVENTION AND 
PUNISHMENT OF THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE. 


Germany 

The Federal Republic of Germany (then called “West Ger- 
many”) entered the United Nations on September 18, 1973, 
at the precise time that the German Democratic Republic 
(referred to at the time as “East Germany”) also assumed 
MEMBERSHIP. These unusual, arranged ADMISSIONS were the 
consequence of a compromise between the opposing antago- 
nists in the COLD WAR. Divided Germany, resulting from the 
settlement engineered by the victors in World War II, was 
the epicenter of the long cold war. In November 1989 per- 
haps the most stunning event that marked the unraveling 
of that bipolar competition occurred: the dismantling of the 
Soviet-built wall that since 1961 had separated East and West 
Berlin. Within less than a year, the two formerly divided 
rivals had merged into a single nation, now a powerful and 
influential member of the United Nations. When the former 
East Germans combined with their western compatriots they 
also instantly entered the European Union and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. United Germany, populated by 
80 million citizens, was now unquestionably a major player 
in international affairs. These striking developments took 
place within only half a century of the cataclysmic end of 
World War H, which had been accompanied by the utter 
devastation of Germany, military occupation by her powerful 
wartime enemies, and the ensuing division of the erstwhile 
proud people into two confrontational minions at the very 
heart of the global cold war. 


Ancient and dispersed German tribes first appeared in 
history on the fringes of the Roman empire, occasionally 
resisting incursions by Roman armed forces, infiltrating 
the empire, and, by some accounts, causing the collapse of 
the empire in 476 C.E., when the German chieftain Odo- 
acer deposed the last western Roman emperor. Whether the 
empire actually “fell” is a point of scholarly contention, since 
the Eastern Empire continued until 1453 and the Roman 
Catholic Church maintained a kind of unity of Christians in 
the West. Within this switching historical milieu “Germany” 
emerged. Charlemagne brought most of the area containing 
ethnic Germans into his large empire, which, at his death 
in 843, broke into three parts to his three sons. The eastern 
portion of that division contained mostly Germans. By the 
end of the 10th century, most Germans found themselves in 
scattered political entities within the feudal domain of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Fragmentation of the German people 
would continue to be a feature of central Europe until the 
late 19th century. 

The Reformation of the 16th century, highlighted by Mar- 
tin Luthers break with the Roman Catholic Church, exacer- 
bated divisions. The Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) was in 
large part a religious struggle between Protestant and Catho- 
lic leaders that took place chiefly in and around German 
lands. The war concluded with the Treaty of Westphalia and 
the European-wide concession of state SOVEREIGNTY as the 
underlying principle of international relations. At the same 
time it left Germany prostrate and shattered. During the 
Napoleonic wars of the early 19th century, FRANCE con- 
quered much of Germany. The Vienna Congress of 1814- 
15, attempting to restore European order after Napoléon, 
created a German League with 39 distinct states. Of these, 
the most prominent was the Kingdom of Prussia, which, 
by war and diplomacy, finally, during the last third of the 
century, brought unity to the bewildering assortment of Ger- 
man political entities. Led by its shrewd chancellor, Otto von 
Bismarck, Germany achieved industrial prowess and military 
might, and even began to accumulate a few overseas colo- 
nies, thus ascending to great power status. 

Under Kaiser Wilhelm II, Germany entered World War I, 
which it lost, in the event losing its colonial empire and some 
of its border lands. The Treaty of Versailles, which included 
a proposal for the LEAGUE OF NATIONS, contained, as well, 
provisions asserting German blame for the war (Article 231) 
and calling for the vanquished nation to pay reparations to 
the victors, irritants that provided a grievance for exploita- 
tion by extremist political movements, such as Adolf Hitler’s 
National Socialists. Hitler’s movement gained power into the 
early 1930s, and he was able to manipulate his appointment 
as chancellor in January 1933, leading to the effective dis- 
mantling of the Weimar Republic that had been established 
in 1919. 

Hitler called his polity the “Third Reich.” (“Reich” is Ger- 
man for empire; the Holy Roman Empire is considered the 
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First Reich, unified Germany from 1871 to 1918 was called 
the Second Reich.) The new chancellor (1) pressed through a 
compliant Reichstag an “Enabling Law” giving him the power 
to rule by decree, (2) withdrew from the League of Nations in 
October 1933 (Germany had been a member since 1926), (3) 
began to rearm, contrary to the Treaty of Versailles (which he 
denounced in 1936), (4) contrived Anschluss (merger) with 
Austria in 1938, (5) annexed Czechoslovakia in March 1939, 
(6) invaded Poland in September 1939, launching World War 
Il, and (7) led his country during the years of war and the 
mass slaughter called the Holocaust. 

Despite early successes, Hitler and his partners—chiefly 
JAPAN and Italy—found themselves eventually overwhelmed 
by the Allies, led by GREAT BRITAIN, the Soviet Union, and 
the UNITED STATES. The war concluded disastrously for Ger- 
many. Her cities lay in ruins and famine and energy shortages 
plagued the country; the Third Reich was over. At the YALTA 
CONFERENCE in February 1945 the three major powers—the 
United States, United Kingdom, and USSR—dealt with post- 
war Germany while at the same time refining plans for the 
new United Nations. That is, the history of Germany and the 
history of the United Nations were conjoined, as the birth of 
a new Germany and the birth of the new international orga- 
nization occurred simultaneously. Moreover, the key motive 
for the new organization was to avoid in the future any cata- 
clysmic world conflict such as the one the Third Reich was 
charged with having brought on. 

Yalta divided Germany into four occupation zones, man- 
aged by France, Britain, the United States, and the Soviet 
Union. By 1949 the occupation zones had morphed into 
two separate nations—East (the Soviet sphere) and West 
Germany. Berlin, the capital of prewar Germany, was like- 
wise occupied and then divided into East and West Berlin. 
Because Berlin was inside the Soviet sphere, Moscow per- 
sistently sought to unify the city under its puppet regime. 
When the USSR imposed a blockade on West Berlin in 1948 
the Western powers, for several months, supplied the belea- 
guered city by way of a dramatic airlift. West Berlin survived 
to remain a major irritant in the Soviets’ eastern bloc empire. 

Konrad Adenauer became the dominant political figure 
in the postwar Federal Republic, serving as chancellor for 
14 years, long enough to witness his country’s obtaining full 
sovereignty in 1954. In 1951 the country evinced its com- 
mitment to European integration by joining the Council of 
Europe and the European Coal and Steel Community. In 
1955 West Germany was admitted into NATO and in 1957 
she became one of the six founding members of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, the forerunner of the European 
Union. The consequent German-French rapprochement at 
the heart of Western Europe underscored the momentous, 
certain end of the centuries-long European civil war that had 
culminated in the 1945 Gétterdammerung. Meantime, with aid 
from the Marshall Plan as an initial stimulus, West Germany 
realized a remarkable economic revival, sometimes called the 


“German Miracle.” In less than two decades following the war 
the country’s industrial production rose by 60 percent, gross 
national product (GNP) tripled, and unemployment dropped 
to a negligible 1 percent. Next door, East Germany became 
the second-largest industrial economy in Eastern Europe, and 
in 1968 its GNP outpaced Czechoslovakia’s. 

Despite the apparent economic successes in the East, 
migration to the West, especially through Berlin, continued. 
To stem the flow, East Germanys Communist Party leader 
Walter Ulbricht, with the approval of Soviet leader NIKITA 
KHRUSHCHEV, began construction of a wall on August 13, 
1961. The completed wall separated the two halves of Berlin 
for the next 28 years. It became a widely recognized, noto- 
rious symbol of the cold war as well as the most popular 
tourist attraction in West Berlin. Nonetheless, from 1969 to 
1982, the Social Democrats, led for most of those years by 
Willy Brandt and Helmut Schmidt, governed the country and 
pursued policies to ease tensions between East and West. 
From 1982 to 1998 West Germany’s politics was dominated 
for the most part by Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the conserva- 
tive Christian Democratic Party, who presided over the years 
that witnessed the end of the cold war, the dismantling of the 
Berlin Wall, and the reunification of Germany on October 3, 
1990. Then, conforming to a cyclical pattern in German poli- 
tics, the Social Democrats returned to power in 1998, electing 
Gerhard Schréder chancellor for two election cycles. 

Schröders government joined with close ally France in 
2002 and 2003 to oppose the U.S. policy in IRAQ, denying 
Washington the UN SECURITY COUNCIL support for invasion 
of SADDAM HUSSEIN’s country. Thus Germany became a key 
player in the standoff that caused transcontinental bitterness 
and serious angst within the United Nations, as the adminis- 
tration of GEORGE W. BUSH, bypassing support from key tra- 
ditional allies in the Security Council, engaged in unilateral 
military and diplomatic actions. The diplomatic twitter sur- 
rounding the fray obscured Germany’s support of the United 
States in AFGHANISTAN (in early 2007 almost 3,000 German 
forces were serving with NATO in Afghanistan), support 
in the earlier GULF WAR of 1991, and her accommodating 
actions within the UN and with the United States in a num- 
ber of challenging international matters. Indeed, Germany, a 
NON-PERMANENT MEMBER OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL in the 
middle of the first decade of the 21st century, proved to be a 
major leader in crafting RESOLUTIONS in a number of cases, 
including, crucially, resolutions seeking to restrain and abort 
IRAN’s nuclear WEAPONS program (Berlin was particularly 
active in fashioning SC Resolution 1686 of July 31, 2006 and 
SC Resolution 1737 of December 23, 2006). Also, Germany 
was the largest donor ($600 million) to the UN-initiated 
global fund-raising effort to finance relief projects for victims 
of the December 2004 tsunami, which ravaged INDONESIA 
and surrounding areas. 

Because of its extensive activity on the international stage 
and its contribution to UN programs, Germany sought to 
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upgrade its position within UN bodies in the new millen- 
nium. The German government campaigned for permanent 
membership on the Security Council in conjunction with 
UN SECRETARY-GENERAL Kofi ANNAN’S REFORM proposals 
in 2005. While the United States had endorsed this revision 
of the UN CHARTER in earlier times, the Bush administration 
now opposed it. Other states worried about the addition of 
yet another European state to the Council and about Germa- 
ny’s ability and willingness to use force at the behest of the 
United Nations. German representatives joined ambassadors 
from INDIA, Brazil, and Japan in making the case for all four 
gaining permanent membership, but the initiative died for 
lack of international support. 

Under the Chancellorship of Christian Democrat Angela 
Merkel, whose party won the September 2005 elections, 
Germany’s ascension into world politics seemed to continue. 
Moreover, the country’s economy began to accelerate in 2006 
after several years of apparent stagnation. Long the economic 
powerhouse in the EU, with the largest population of all the 
members, Germany was, in early 2007, the third leading 
economy in the world, with a per capita GNP of 26,856 euros 
(over $35,000) as well as the world’s leading exporter. She 
ranked number one in Europe in patent registrations and, 
together with Japan and the United States, was among the 
world’s three most innovative countries in the first decade of 
the 21st century. 

By early 2007 Chancellor Merkel had launched diplo- 
matic initiatives addressing a wide range of issues, from deal- 
ing with conflict in the Middle East to resolving the EU's 
budget problems. Berlin assumed the presidency of the EU at 
the close of 2006 as well as the chairmanship of the GROUP 
OF EIGHT industrial powers. In September 2006 the German 
cabinet agreed to send 2,400 air and naval troops to join the 
projected 15,000-strong UN PEACEKEEPING mission in Leba- 
non (augmenting, by way of SC Resolution 1697, the UN 
INTERIM FORCE IN LEBANON—UNIFIL). Merkel called this a 
“historic decision.” The nation seemed more eager than ever 
to be involved in world affairs. 

See also ANTARCTIC TREATY; BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS; DAY- 
TON PEACE ACCORDS; DESERTIFICATION; ENVIRONMENT; FOR- 
MER YUGOSLAVIA; INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY; 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND; KYOTO 
PROTOCOL; NAMIBIA; ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN D.; RWANDA; 
STALIN, JOSEPH; TEHERAN CONFERENCE; UN SECURITY 
COUNCIL RESOLUTION 1441; UNIFIED TASK FORCE; UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA; UNITED 
NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME; UNITED NATIONS 
FRAMEWORK CONVENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE; UNITED 
NATIONS VOLUNTEERS; WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION; 
WORLD BANK. 


Further Reading: Fuibrook, Mary. The Divided Nation: A 
History of Germany 1918-1990. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1991. Irving, Ronald. Adenauer. New York: Pearson 
Education, 2002. Kettenacker, Lothar. Germany since 1945. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1997. “Newly Confident 
Germany Takes Over EU Presidency, G-8 Chair.” Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune, December 27, 2006. Found at: <www. 
iht.com/articles/ap/2006/12/28/europe/EU_GEN_Germany_ 
Great_Expectations.php>. Pulzer, Peter. Germany 1870-1945: 
Politics, State Formation, and War New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1997. Schissler, Hanna, ed. The Miracle Years: 
A Cultural History of West Germany, 1949-1968. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2001. Permanent Mission 
of Germany to the UN Web site: <www.new-york-un.diplo. 
de/Vertretung/newyorkvn/en/Startseite.html>. 


Global Compact 

The United Nations is an international organization of sov- 
ereign NATION-STATES that serves as a forum for interstate 
diplomacy and collective action. However, in the new mil- 
lennium the organization expanded its involvement with 
the private sector and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(NGOs). Particularly in the area of development, there was 
a new UN effort to engage private corporations and NGOs 
in the work of the United Nations. Decreases in donor state 
funding made this a necessity. The focus on private actors 
in the international arena was also recognition by the UN 
leadership that an emerging INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SOCIETY 
would have a significant impact on the success or failure of 
UN initiatives. It was within this context that SECRETARY- 
GENERAL KOFI ANNAN proposed a Global Compact between 
the United Nations and multinational corporations to pro- 
tect HUMAN RIGHTS, international labor standards, and the 
global ENVIRONMENT. Speaking on January 31, 1999, to the 
World Economic Forum in Davos, Switzerland, Annan urged 
corporations to work directly with the world body, bypassing 
national governments, to fulfill nine principles established 
in the RIO DECLARATION of the Earth Summit, the INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION’s Fundamental Principles 
on Rights of Work, and the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS. 

The Compact is a purely voluntary initiative. Corpora- 
tions joining the Global Compact commit themselves to: (1) 
support and respect the protection of international human 
rights within their sphere of influence, (2) make sure their 
own corporations are not complicit in human rights abuses, 
(3) uphold freedom of association and the right to collec- 
tive bargaining, (4) promote the elimination of all forms 
of forced and compulsory labor, (5) work for the effective 
abolition of child labor, (6) support the elimination of dis- 
crimination in respect to employment and occupation, (7) 
support a precautionary approach to environmental chal- 
lenges, (8) undertake initiatives to promote greater environ- 
mental responsibility, and (9) encourage the development 
and diffusion of environmentally friendly technologies. In 
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2004, the Secretary-General added a 10th principle: to fight 
corruption. The program requires the chief executive officer 
to submit a letter to the executive office of the Secretary- 
General committing the corporation to these 10 principles 
and agreeing to post them on the premises of the enterprise. 
Other private organizations, ranging from chambers of com- 
merce and labor organizations to activist environmental and 
human rights NGOs are allowed to join as well. 

Within a year of Annan’s speech more than 50 transna- 
tional corporations had signed onto the program, and by early 
2007 there were 3,800 participants in the Global Compact, 
including 2,900 businesses in 100 countries. Annan estab- 
lished a Global Compact office within his executive office, 
which began operations on July 26, 2000 and was at the time 
responsible for overall management of the Global Compact. 

After a review during 2004-05 of the Global Compact’s 
governance procedures, a new framework was established. 
The so-called Global Compact Governance Framework was 
designed to be more efficient and less bureaucratic, and to 
encourage greater involvement by participants. Six entities 
share in governance, each with distinct tasks to perform. The 
six are (1) Global Compact Leaders Summit, (2) Local Net- 
works, (3) Annual Local Networks Forum, (4) Global Com- 
pact Board, (5) Global Compact Office, and (6) Inter-Agency 
Team. Also responding to recommendations that were gen- 
erated by the mid decade review, the Secretary-General, on 
April 20, 2006, appointed a new Global Compact Board 
(number 4 above) made up of 20 members, which was given 
a mandate to encourage synergetic cooperation among the 
six entities and to improve management of the enterprise. 
Six UN Agencies continued to support the Global Compact 
Office: the UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, 
the UN ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME, the International 
Labour Organization, the UN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME, 
the UN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION, and the 
UN OFFICE ON DRUGS AND CRIME. 

The Global Compact set as its overall goals the promo- 
tion of international corporate citizenship and social respon- 
sibility, the establishment of corporate “good practices,” and 
the development of the United Nations, the ‘ 
truly global political forum, as authoritative convener and 


‘world’s only 


facilitator” of international civil societal organizations. 
See also CARDOSO REPORT; FRECHETTE, LOUISE; SUBSID- 
IARITY SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT; THEMATIC DIPLOMACY. 


Further Reading: Tessitore, John, and Susan Woolfson, eds. 
A Global Agenda. Issues before the 55th General Assembly of 
the United Nations. New York: Rowman and Littlefield, 2000. 
Global Compact Web site: <www.unglobalcompact.org>. 


Global Environment Facility (GEF) 


The GEF is one of the leading international agencies for 
the global ENVIRONMENT. It was established in November 


1990 by the WORLD BANK, with participation by the UNITED 
NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP) and the 
UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP). The 
Global Environment Facility’s primary purpose is to provide 
grants to DEVELOPING COUNTRIES for environment-related 
projects and to facilitate networking and cooperation among 
donors. Also, the agency serves as the financial MECHANISM 
for the implementation of two international CONVENTIONS 
adopted at the 1992 UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED) in Rio: the 
Convention on Biological Diversity and the UNITED NATIONS 
FRAMEWORK CONVENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE. 

As of early 2007, the facility had 177 member states. 
GEF’ operations are directed by an assembly, composed 
of all member states, which meets every four years, and a 
council, functioning as a board of directors and representing 
32 constituencies (16 from developing countries, 14 from 
developed countries, and two from transitional economies), 
that meets twice a year and also conducts business by mail. 
Daily activities are managed by a permanent SECRETARIAT 
consisting of a staff of 40, headed by a chief executive offi- 
cer, and based in Washington, D.C. The World Bank is the 
trustee of the GEF trust FUND. It acts as one of the facility's 
three implementing agencies, and it provides administrative 
support for the secretariat. The other two GEF implementing 
agencies are UNDP and UNEP. 

Restructured in 1994, GEF implements 12 operational 
programs (OPs) through which it provides grants. Eleven of 
these reflect the facility’s primary focal areas: four on biodi- 
versity, four on CLIMATE CHANGE, and three on international 
waters. OP 12—integrated ecosystem management—encom- 
passes cross-sectoral projects. In addition, GEF funds proj- 
ects to combat ozone depletion that are not grouped among 
the OPs. Biodiversity OPs include: arid and semi-arid zone 
ecosystems; coastal, marine, and freshwater ecosystems; for- 
est ecosystems; and mountain ecosystems. Climate change 
OPs include: removal of barriers to energy efficiency and 
energy conservation; promoting the adoption of renewable 
energy by removing barriers and reducing implementation 
costs; reducing the long-term costs of low greenhouse gas 
emitting energy technologies; and promoting environmen- 
tally sustainable transport. International waters OPs include: 
waterbody-based, integrated land and water multiple focal 
area and contaminant-based operational programs. Between 
1991 and 1999 GEF provided $991 million in grants for 
biological diversity projects, and $884 million for climate 
change projects, as well as $1.5 billion and $4.7 billion in 
co-financing in these same areas, respectively. It also allo- 
cated $360 million to international water initiatives. In addi- 
tion, it provided $155 million to projects to phase out ozone 
depleting substances. 

From 1991 to 2004, GEF provided almost $1.75 billion to 
various climate change projects. Matching funds in excess of 
$9 billion helped co-finance these activities. Since the report 
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of the INTERGOVERNMENTAL PANEL ON CLIMATE CHANGE 
was issued in early 2007, GEF has moved to expand its 
activities in the area of combating global warming. Based 
on a recommendation from the WORLD SUMMIT ON SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT in 2002, it also took over the funding mecha- 
nism for DESERTIFICATION as a central area of its work and 
invested $63 million by 2004 to reverse the phenomenon. 

In accordance with the Global Environment Facility’s 
policy, any individual or group may propose a project, which 
must meet two key criteria: it must improve the global envi- 
ronment or advance the prospect of reducing risks to it and it 
must reflect national or regional priorities and have support 
of the country or countries involved. GEF project ideas may 
be proposed directly to any of its implementing agencies. 
Country eligibility to receive funding is determined in two 
ways. Developing countries that have ratified the relevant 
convention are eligible to propose biodiversity and climate 
change projects. Other countries, primarily those with econ- 
omies in transition, are eligible if the country is a party to the 
appropriate TREATY and is eligible to borrow from the World 
Bank or receives technical assistance grants from UNDP. 

See also AGENDA 21, SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, WORLD 
COMMISSION ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT, WORLD 
SUMMIT ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. 


Further Reading: Aggarwal-Khan, Sheila. Promoting Coher- 
ence: Towards an Effective Global Environment Facility. Amster- 
dam: Netherlands Committee for IUCN, 1997. Chasek, 
Pamela S. The Global Environment in the Twenty-first Century: 
Prospects for International Cooperation. New York: United 
Nations University Press, 2000. Introduction to the GEE Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Global Environment Facility, 2000. Sjeo- 
berg, Helen. From Idea to Reality: The Creation of the Global 
Environment Facility. Washington, D.C.: The Global Environ- 
ment Facility, 1994. GEF Web site: <www.gefweb.org> 

— A. I. Maximenko 


Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis 


and Malaria 

Established in January 2002, the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, 
Tuberculosis and Malaria seeks to increase funding world- 
wide to combat these three pandemics. By 2007 the Global 
Fund was providing two-thirds of all funding for programs 
contending with malaria and tuberculosis, and 20 percent of 
funding to battle HIV/AIDS. As of April 2007 the fund had 
been instrumental in saving up to 1.6 million lives in 136 
countries where it had provided about $7 billion to over 540 
grants. 

Acting on a recommendation by UN SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL KOFI ANNAN, the conferring heads of state at the 2001 
summit of the GROUP OF EIGHT in Genoa established the 
new funding arrangement. The first executive director of the 
fund was Sir Richard Feachem, a professor of international 


health from the United Kingdom. In 2007 the successor 
executive director was Dr. Michel Kazatchkine of FRANCE, 
who oversaw a SECRETARIAT of 238 employees from more 
than 68 nations, administering day-to-day operations in the 
Secretariat HEADQUARTERS in GENEVA, Switzerland. Less 
that 3 percent of annual commitments to the fund were, in 
2007, earmarked for administration and management. There 
is also an international Board which meets at least twice 
annually and is responsible for the overall governance of 
the program. The Board is composed of representatives from 
both donor and recipient nations, as well as from NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs), the private sec- 
tor, and specifically affected communities. In addition, the 
fund has participating international partners, including the 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION, the JOINT UN PROGRAMME 
ON HIV/AIDS, and the WORLD BANK, which serves as the 
Global Fund’s trustee. Unlike the World Bank, however, the 
Global Fund provides grants rather than loans to suffering 
poor countries. 

The fund provides financing, not specific implementa- 
tion of programs. Implementation is done by Country Coor- 
dinating MECHANISMS, meaning committees made up of 
local stakeholder groups within countries, and may include 
government representatives, relevant NGOs and UN orga- 
nizations, as well as faith-based and private sector actors. 
The Global Fund makes an initial grant on the basis of the 
quality of applications received. An independent Technical 
Review Panel evaluates applications. Grants are provided 
for a period of two years, but disbursements are made only 
on the basis of proven performance, and follow-up funding 
is normally approved only after careful review of achieved 
results. The Global Fund, a novel example of the principle 
of INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SOCIETY, is a public-private partner- 
ship incorporated as a foundation under Swiss law. 

See also GLOBAL COMPACT. 


Further Reading: Attaram, Amir, and Jeffrey Sachs. “Defining 
and Refining International Donor Support for Combating the 
AIDS Pandemic.” The Lancet, January 6, 2001. Found at: 
<www.earth.columbia.edu/about/director/pubs/lancet010601. 
pdf>. Global Fund Web site: <www.theglobalfund.org/en/>. 


Global Warming See CLIMATE CHANGE. 


globalization See BRETTON Woops, GLOBAL COM- 
PACT, INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND, MILLENNIUM SUM- 
MIT, WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION. 


Goldberg Reservation 
In 1960 the United Nations intervened with PEACEKEEPING 
forces in the Congolese civil war. Meant to restore order, the 
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UN operation was seen by the Soviet Union as an effort on 
the part of UN SECRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 
to support Western forces in the CONGO. In protest, and 
despite a ruling by the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
that peacekeeping expenses could be drawn from the regu- 
lar BUDGET OF THE UNITED NATIONS, the USSR refused to 
pay its associated UN assessment. According to Article 19 
of the UN CHARTER, “A Member of the United Nations 
which is in arrears to the payment of its financial contribu- 
tions to the Organization shall have no vote in the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it for the preced- 
ing two full years.” Once the Soviet Union fell far enough 
behind in payments to trigger the implementation of Article 
19 the UNITED STATES pressed for the denial of Soviet VOT- 
ING privileges. 

Led first by Adlai Stevenson, and then by Arthur J. 
Goldberg, U.S. PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVES to the United 
Nations during the LYNDON JOHNSON administration, the 
American effort made little progress since the growing pro- 
Soviet majority in the United Nations, largely from the devel- 
oping world, saw no value in excluding the Soviet Union 
from the General Assembly. The United States gave up its 
effort in 1965, but Ambassador Goldberg took the occasion 
to assert a new American policy toward the world body. He 
told the SECURITY COUNCIL, “If any member can insist on 
making an exception to the principle of collective financial 
responsibility with respect to certain activities of the United 
Nations, . . . the United States reserves the same option to 
make exceptions if, in our view, strong and compelling rea- 
sons exist to do so.” 

This threat, known as the Goldberg Reservation, simply 
appeared to be an expression of disgust and an admission 
of defeat. By the end of Lyndon Johnson's term as president 
of the United States, the U.S. government was paying nearly 
one-third of all UN bills. However, following the 1980 elec- 
tion of President RONALD REAGAN, the Goldberg Reserva- 
tion was exercised. Disillusionment with the United Nations 
led the administration to withdraw U.S. MEMBERSHIP from 
some UN agencies, charging that they had been “politi- 
cized,” and to limit payment of its assessment, particularly 
for peacekeeping, until institutional REFORMS were made. 
The Goldberg Reservation was reenforced with the Kasse- 
baum Amendment, which cut U.S. payments to UN organs 
until their staffs were reduced significantly, and until they 
made revisions to their charters in order to allow weighted 
representation based on the size of the financial contribu- 
tions of the members. In 1985, 20 years after Goldberg enun- 
ciated U.S. policy, President Reagan signed congressional 
legislation unilaterally reducing the U.S. contribution to the 
UN budget from 25 percent to 20 percent. This action led 
to a growing U.S. debt owed to the United Nations that by 
2000 left the United States on the verge of losing its vote 
in the General Assembly. Only a final compromise between 


Washington and the United Nations led to a payment of U.S. 
arrearages in 2001. 
See also SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS. 


good oces 

In international affairs when a party independent of a dis- 
agreement intervenes to help bring about negotiation and 
eventual resolution of the disagreement, the third party is 
expected to act with “good offices.” That is, the outsider’s 
“good offices” suggest impartiality, a desire to avoid conflict 
and initiate discussions, and a genuine commitment to an 
eventual resolution of the dispute. Good offices should be 
distinguished from MEDIATION and ARBITRATION, both of 
which imply active participation by the third party in reach- 
ing settlement. Good offices is less participatory and is usu- 
ally limited to offering channels of communication between 
those in disagreement. Thus it seeks to create diplomatic 
conversation preliminary to any possible settlement. 

While the “good offices” function of the SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL is not mentioned in the UN CHARTER, each Secretary- 
General has exercised this function, authorized to do so by 
the SECURITY COUNCIL or the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, by agree- 
ment of the parties to a dispute, or on his own initiative. 
Secretaries-General have exercised “good offices” in disputes 
involving Cyprus, Libya, CAMBODIA, TIMOR-LESTE, NAMIBIA, 
the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA, the Falkland Islands, SOMALIA, 
IRAN, LEBANON, and IRAQ. The first-ever summit meeting 
of the Security Council in 1992 recommended that the Sec- 
retary-General “make greater use ... of his good offices in 
settling post-COLD WAR disputes.” 

See also AFGHANISTAN; APPENDIX F (UN Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 1325); APPENDIX G (Convention against Tor- 
ture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment); AFRICAN UNION; ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE; CON- 
CILIATION; CONFLICT RESOLUTION; DEPARTMENT OF PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS; EL SALVADOR; INDIA; INDONESIA; 
INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 
(Articles 41 and 42); IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS; IRAN-IRAQ WAR; 
KASHMIR; PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION; SPECIAL REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL; UNITED NATIONS 
COMMISSION FOR INDONESIA; UNITED NATIONS MISSION IN 
THE SUDAN; UNITED NATIONS SUPPORT OFFICE IN GUINEA- 
BISSAU; WALDHEIM, KURT. 


Gorbachev, Mikhail (1931- ) 

Mikhail Sergeyevich Gorbachev was the last leader of the 
Soviet Union, serving as the general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the country from 1985 to 1991 and as presi- 
dent from 1990 to 1991, the year the Soviet Union collapsed 
into 15 independent nations. Gorbachev, a Russian reformer 
unlike any other (with the possible exceptions of Peter the 
Great and Catherine the Great), sought to reform his country 
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both economically and politically, liberalized Russian rela- 
tions with Eastern Bloc countries, pursued a foreign policy 
of accommodation and cooperation with the West that ended 
the COLD WAR, and emphasized the importance of the United 
Nations in world affairs. For his efforts he was rewarded with 
the Nobel Prize for Peace in 1990. Two years earlier, Time 
magazine had named him “Man of the Year.” As of 2008 he 
still headed the Gorbachev Foundation, a respected think- 
tank that deals with issues of international affairs. 

The future world leader was born to a peasant family 
on March 2, 1931, in Privolye, Stavropol territory, Russia. 
Russia was then the largest state in the USSR. In his twen- 
ties he joined Komsomol, the Young Communist League. In 
1955 he graduated from the law program at Moscow State 
University, where he had become a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. By 1970 he had risen to the post of first secretary 
of the Stavropol regional party committee. He continued a 
rapid rise within party circles, being named a member of the 
partys Central Committee in 1971, secretary of agriculture 
by 1978, and, in 1980, when he was 49, a member of the 
Politburo (that is, the “political bureau” that was the execu- 
tive organization of the Communist Party). Two years later 
brought the death of long-time Soviet boss Leonid Brezhnev 
(who served as party general secretary from 1964 to 1982) 
and a quick progression of followers—Yuri Andropov died 
after only 15 months as general secretary, and his successor, 
Konstantin Chernenko barely survived for one more year, 
dying on March 10, 1985. The very next day, the Politburo 
elected Gorbachev the party’s general secretary. After years 
of what the world had viewed as sclerotic leadership from 
Moscow, the 54-year-old Gorbachev seemed a breath of fresh 
air. Accompanied by an urbane wife—Raisa Maksimovna 
Titarenko, a professor of philosophy at Moscow State Uni- 
versity—Gorbachev set out to charm not only his nation but 
also the world. He was always more successful in the latter 
endeavor than in the former. 

Within a few months of his ascension to ultimate power 
in the USSR, the new leader submitted to a lengthy interview 
with Time magazine, revealing a surprisingly accommodat- 
ing demeanor. He insisted that he wished to “bring the pro- 
cess of arms limitation out of the dead end” and announced 
a unilateral moratorium on nuclear explosions, asking the 
UNITED STATES to join him and then proceed to “a complete 
ban on nuclear tests, as well as . . . peaceful cooperation and 
the prevention of an arms race in space.” When asked if he 
might be making such proposals because of the economic 
strain the arms race caused to his country, he responded: “As 
I understand, you in the U.S. could also make better use of 
the money consumed nowadays by arms productions.” 

Gorbachev's fresh ideas were to lead to dramatic changes 
in international relations. In the interim, he set in motion 
equally unexpected domestic policies designed to bring deep 
reform to Soviet politics and economics. Glasnost (translated 
as “openness”) led to expanded freedom of expression in the 


Soviet Union, which eventually resulted in open repudia- 
tion of Stalinist totalitarian policies, as well as secret ballots 
and open elections. Perestroika (“restructuring”) attempted 
to reform both politics and, especially, the economic situa- 
tion in the USSR. Moving with caution away from command 
economics, perestroika encouraged a modest introduction 
of market principles. However, resistance to these reforms 
began to surface within entrenched government and bureau- 
cratic circles. 

Meantime, Gorbachev was charming the world. British 
prime minister Margaret Thatcher found him a “man we can 
work with.” President RONALD REAGAN’s hard-line ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, Jeane Kirkpatrick, was also won 
over, seeing Gorbachev as a “man of history.” Gorbachev and 
Reagan met officially five times, exceeding by far the encoun- 
ters by their predecessors. And they continued to meet after 
Reagan left office. In late 1988, as the U.S. president’s term 
was drawing to a close, Gorbachev came to the United 
Nations to deliver one of his most important speeches. On 
December 7 the Soviet leader spoke to an overflow audience 
in the Great Hall of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. He insisted that 
it was “high time to make use of the opportunities provided 
by this universal organization,” calling the UN “a unique 
international centre serving the cause of peace and security.” 
The UN, he asserted, was crucial for 21st-century advances 
in PEACEKEEPING, DEVELOPMENT, environmental reform, 
DISARMAMENT, and moving from an “armaments economy” 
to a “disarmament economy.” He then emphasized HUMAN 
RIGHTS, democracy, and ending the arms race, and asserted 
that no country in the modern age could be “closed,” that 
the world economy was becoming “a single entity.” Then, 
in an unforgettable signal, he said that no nation should 
be denied “the freedom of choice, regardless of the pretext 
or the verbal guise in which it is cloaked.... Freedom of 
choice is a universal principle. It knows no exceptions.” 
Gorbachev's biographer Archie Brown has maintained that 
this last statement at the United Nations “paved the way for 
the independence of the countries of Eastern Europe.” 

What followed astonished the world. The Soviet Union 
(1) cooperated with Western nations in the SECURITY COUN- 
CIL to end the brutal IRAN-IRAQ WAR (SC RESOLUTION 598), 
(2) signed on to the breakthrough Intermediate Nuclear 
Forces agreement, dismantling tactical nuclear weapons on 
both sides of the now concluding cold war, (3) left AFGHANI- 
STAN, which had been invaded nine years earlier during the 
rule of Leonid Brezhnev, and, most unexpectedly, (4) allowed 
the overthrow of communist regimes throughout Eastern 
Europe to proceed peacefully, never hinting at military inter- 
vention, as had been done repeatedly during the post-World 
War II Soviet dominance of the region. By the end of the 
1980s there was no more Soviet Empire in Eastern Europe. 
By the early 21st century, most countries that had been part 
of the Russian-led Warsaw Pact were NATO members and 
participants in the European Union. An unprecedented inter- 
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national revolution had taken place in the center of Europe 
with virtually no violence. All of this was accomplished on 
Gorbachev's watch. 

Within the USSR a new Congress of People’s Deputies 
was created, with some members directly elected in con- 
tested elections. In 1989, this newly elected Congress chose a 
new Supreme Soviet that elected Gorbachev its chair, making 
him effectively president of a much democratized country. In 
early 1990 an official post of president was established, and 
Gorbachev assumed the position. 

Then, from August 19 to 21, 1991, a conspiratorial group 
of hard-liners attempted to engineer a coup, dismiss Gor- 
bachey, and, particularly, negate what they believed was an 
accelerating move toward autonomy for many of the con- 
stituent republics that made up the Soviet Union. The coup 
failed because of overwhelming resistance led by the Russian 
president Boris Yeltsin (Gorbachev at the time was president 
of the whole Soviet Union, Yeltsin of the Russian republic, 
the largest entity in the USSR). Although the coup collapsed, 
Gorbachev now was bereft of substantive authority. Effectu- 
ally, his reforms had stimulated movements that had gone 
well beyond his control. Yeltsin became the popular leader 
within Russia. Gorbachev found himself with no choice but 
to enter an uncomfortable alliance with the Russian presi- 
dent. He resigned from the Communist Party, disbanded it, 
and eventually agreed to the break-up of the 75-year-old 
Soviet Empire. On December 25, 1991, this “man of history” 
resigned the presidency of the Soviet Union, which that same 
day ceased to exist. 

See also BRUNDTLAND, GRO HARLEM; ARAB-ISRAELI DIS- 
PUTE; PEREZ DE CUELLAR, JAVIER. 


Further Reading: Brown, Archie. The Gorbachev Factor. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1996. Gorbachev official Web 
site: <www.mikhailgorbachev.org/>. English, Robert D. Rus- 
sia and the Idea of the West: Gorbachev, Intellectuals, and the 
End of the Cold War. New York: Columbia University Press, 
2000. Gorbachev Foundation Web site: <www.gorby.ru/en/ 
default.asp>. Gorbachev, Mikhail. Memoirs. New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1995. Matlock, Jack E Reagan and Gorbachev: How the 
Cold War Ended. New York: Random House, 2004. Moore, 
John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. To Create a New World?: 
American Presidents and the United Nations. New York: Peter 
Lang, 1999. “Special Report: An Exclusive Interview.” Time. 
September 9, 1985, 16-33. 


Great Britain 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land (U.K.), sometimes called Great Britain, was one of the 
three great powers leading the Allies during World War IL. 
The nation—a constitutional monarchy—worked with the 
UNITED STATES and the Soviet Union to guide a cooperative 
prosecution of the war against the Axis powers. The prime 


minister of wartime Great Britain, WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
joined with American president FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
and Soviet leader JOSEPH STALIN at several wartime confer- 
ences to plan the conduct of the war, the postwar settlement, 
and the initiation of the United Nations. Most significantly, 
in February 1945 the three leaders met at the Crimean city 
of YALTA in southern Ukraine where they settled the remain- 
ing differences on the basic STRUCTURE and functions of 
the new organization. The previous year the three powers 
had fleshed out the basic elements of the United Nations at 
the DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE in Washington, D.C., 
but remained divided on the future use of the VETO and on 
Stalin’s demand that all of the USSR’s Union Republics be 
admitted to the organization as independent member states. 
Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta made the core decisions about 
the proposed United Nations in anticipation of its creation at 
the SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE in the spring and summer 
of 1945. Thus, the United Kingdom was from the first a key 
player in the UN’s history. 

Although no longer the leading great power (as many 
had considered her in the 19th century), Britain was, in the 
early 21st-century, still a major force in world affairs and at 
the United Nations. In 2007 the appointed diplomatic per- 
sonnel of the U.K. Mission to the UN numbered 36, making 
it one of the largest contingents at the organization's central 
HEADQUARTERS. The United Kingdom, with a population of 
over 60 million, was one of the five PERMANENT MEMBERS 
OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL, was a member of the GROUP OF 
EIGHT richest nations in the world, had the world’s fifth larg- 
est economy (with a per capita income of over $30,000), was 
the second highest military defense-spending country (after 
the United States), was an active member of the European 
Union, and continued to be the central country in the volun- 
tary Commonwealth of Nations—inclusive of Great Britain 
and over 50 sovereign states that formerly had made up the 
vast British Empire. 

In 43 C.E., Roman invaders conquered and then ruled 
tribal groups in what is now the United Kingdom. Roman 
legions withdrew from the area in the fifth century, leaving 
ethnic groups such as Jutes, Angles, and Saxons to compete 
for political control of England, while Celtic peoples lived in 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. William the Conqueror crossed 
from Normandy in 1066 to defeat a Saxon kingdom. In 1215, 
King John agreed to the legendary Magna Carta (Great Char- 
ter), announcing legal rights and initiating the embryonic 
features of parliamentary government. The War of the Roses 
(1455-85) brought to the throne the Tudor dynasty, whose 
second king, Henry VIII, broke with the church of Rome 
(Catholic Church) in 1534, bringing the kingdom into the 
Protestant zone during the Reformation. His daughter, Eliza- 
beth I, by defeating the Spanish Armada (1588), laid the 
foundation for England’s rising sea power. Elizabeth’s long 
rule (1558-1603) was followed by the Stuart dynasty, a civil 
war, a brief experiment with republican government (under 
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Oliver Cromwell during the 1650s), and the Glorious Revo- 
lution of 1688-89, which brought the reign of William and 
Mary, the English Bill of Rights, and parliamentary suprem- 
acy to English governance. In 1707, by the Act of Union, the 
United Kingdom was officially created when Scotland joined 
a common parliament (with England and Wales). By defini- 
tion deriving from that act, the “United” Kingdom was, as of 
2007, made up of England, Wales, Scotland, and Northern 
Ireland. 

In the 18th century Great Britain became the greatest sea 
power in the world and, despite the loss of its 13 colonies in 
North America, the grandest imperial nation. By the end of 
the century, she became the first nation to experience the stir- 
rings of the industrial revolution. In the 19th century indus- 
trialization accelerated and the empire grew until it included 
the Indian subcontinent, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Malaya, Hong Kong, and several areas in sub-Saharan Africa, 
all displaying allegiance to Queen Victoria (the British mon- 
arch from 1837 to 1901). The United Kingdom was on the 
winning side in World War I, but suffered an unbearable 
death toll. The country emerged from the war an impor- 
tant member of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS, and preserved and 
even expanded its empire, adding—from former possessions 
of the defeated Ottoman and German Empires—the League 
mandates of Tanganyika, Jordan, Palestine, and IRAQ. In the 
interwar period Britain continued to fund the largest navy in 
the world. In 1939 she went to war against GERMANY again 
and the Axis powers, and by 1942 was partnered with several 
allies according to the announced DECLARATION BY UNITED 
NATIONS. Although once more a winner in world war, the 
United Kingdom found itself of second rank internation- 
ally as the COLD WAR elevated the governments in Moscow 
and Washington to the position of dominant great powers. 
Still, London retained considerable stature as a cofounder 
of the United Nations, an original member of NATO, and as 
one of the few nations in the postwar world to develop its 
own nuclear weapons arsenal. At the same time, the Brit- 
ish Empire experienced a quick demise at the end of the 
war. INDIA obtained independence in 1947; shortly there- 
after Burma, Ceylon, and Palestine (where the ARAB-ISRAEI 
DISPUTE began) left British control; and the African colonies 
realized independence in the 1960s. 

The failed Anglo-French invasion of EGYPT in 1956 
sparked the SUEZ CRISIS and strained relations with the 
United States; Britain was further humbled in 1963 when 
her application for MEMBERSHIP in the European Economic 
Community (EEC—the forerunner of the European Union) 
received a highly public veto by French president Charles de 
Gaulle. The UK finally entered the EEC in 1973, three years 
after de Gaulle’s retirement from office. In 1982 Great Britain 
scored a military and diplomatic victory when it launched a 
successful counteroffensive against Argentina’s military lead- 
ers who had ordered the occupation of the British Falkland 
Islands (called the Malvinas by Argentina). The Falklands 


triumph had been achieved during the tenure of Conserva- 
tive Party leader Margaret Thatcher, the first (and so far 
only) female prime minister in British history. She led her 
party to three consecutive electoral victories, served as prime 
minister from 1979 until 1990, energized the British econ- 
omy, and was an instrumental world leader in bringing an 
end to the cold war. Thatchers successor, John Major, joined 
willingly with other allies, including the United States, in the 
GULF WAR of 1991 and, again with NATO allies, in BOSNIA, 
to bring the warring parties to the DAYTON PEACE ACCORDS. 

In 1997 the Labour Party returned to power with Tony 
Blair as prime minister. Blair, abiding by a decision of 1985, 
presided over the return of Hong Kong—a British possession 
for a full century—to Chinese SOVEREIGNTY. In April 1998 
Blair, assisted by the American administration of President 
BILL CLINTON, negotiated the Good Friday Accord, estab- 
lishing the outlines for a final settlement to the Northern 
Ireland Catholic-Protestant violence that had so long trou- 
bled that British enclave. By the time of the prime minister's 
retirement in 2007, Northern Ireland had implemented the 
accord fully and peace genuinely seemed at hand. In May 
1999 the first election of a Scottish parliament and a Welsh 
assembly took place, complying with a decision of the Blair 
government to institute what was called “devolution,” mean- 
ing the initiation of a system similar to America’s “federal- 
ism,” whereby regional areas had their own governmental 
responsibilities. Until this reform, the United Kingdom (like 
FRANCE) was a unitary government, meaning that full politi- 
cal sovereignty rested with the central government. London 
also participated in the spring of 1999 in the NATO bom- 
bardments of Serb positions during the Kosovo conflict, 
eventually forcing Serb president SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC to 
cease his efforts to subdue the province. In 2001, the United 
Kingdom joined with others in the international community 
in occupying AFGHANISTAN in the aftermath of the terrorist 
attacks of September 11, 2001. Then, in March 2003, Prime 
Minister Blair made the fateful decision to join the United 
States and its president, GEORGE W. BUSH, in the invasion 
of Iraq, even without UN Security Council approval. Brit- 
ish forces were still in the country in mid-2007 when Blair 
resigned in the face of the growing unpopularity in Britain 
over the United Kingdom’s involvement in the war. 

Within the UN SysTEM, the United Kingdom has been 
a supporter of PEACEKEEPING and PEACEBUILDING and has 
urged the development of the UN’ capabilities in conflict 
prevention. In this regard, Britain was the first permanent 
member of the Security Council to declare the availability 
of its police and armed forces for use in UN Rapid Reac- 
tion Units. As of 2006, the United Kingdom had 430 troops, 
police officers, and military observers involved in UN peace- 
keeping missions in Cyprus, Democratic Republic of CONGO, 
Liberia, Kosovo, SUDAN, Georgia and SIERRA LEONE, plus 
800 additional personnel serving in Bosnia, 190 in Kosovo, 
and 600 in Afghanistan, all working with UN-authorized 
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operations. During the first years of the 21st century, the 
United Kingdom was the fourth largest contributor to the 
UN's peacekeeping operations, accounting for approximately 
a 7.4 percent share of the assessed BUDGET. 

Within the British government, the Department of Inter- 
national Development (DFID), established in 1997, has 
concentrated on helping to achieve the UN’s MILLENNIUM 
DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs). The DFID is headed by a 
secretary of state with cabinet rank, manages Britain’s aid 
to poor countries, and seeks to help in eliminating extreme 
poverty. Under the Blair government, the United Kingdom 
was one of the most enthusiastic promoters of the MDGs. 

Although by the middle of the first decade of the 21st 
century the United Kingdom was seen as a close ally of the 
United States, there were differences between the two gov- 
ernments over certain issues of importance to the UN com- 
munity. For example, while the Bush administration refused 
to ratify the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT (ICC), the 
United Kingdom was one of its strongest supporters. In 
2004, Britain provided 11 percent of the ICC’s budget. More- 
over, while the United States disapproved of, and refused 
to run for an elected position on, the new HUMAN RIGHTS 
COUNCIL, Great Britain embraced the new organ and became 
one of 47 governments to be elected to the Council in May 
2006. London was an active participant in the work of the 
new Council, both as a sovereign nation and through its 
affiliation with the European Union. Finally, with reference 
to the issue of CLIMATE CHANGE, Washington, as of 2008, 
refused to ratify the KYOTO PROTOCOL. Prime Minister Blair, 
on the other hand, convinced of the seriousness of global 
warming, invited CHINA, Brazil, India, Mexico, and South 
Africa to join G8 nations in a G8+5 Climate Change Dia- 
logue. The group reached agreement on February 16, 2007, 
on the “Washington DECLARATION,” a nonbinding outline of 
a successor to the Kyoto Protocol. Admitting that man-made 
climate change existed “beyond doubt,” the signatories pro- 
posed a global system of emission caps and carbon emissions 
trading that would apply to both industrialized and DEVEL- 
OPING COUNTRIES. 

See also ARBITRATION, ATLANTIC CHARTER, CYPRUS DIS- 
PUTE, DISARMAMENT, DOUBLE VETO, EIGHTEEN NATION DIS- 
ARMAMENT COMMITTEE, “FOUR POLICEMEN” PROPOSAL, 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, INTERNATIONAL MON- 
ETARY FUND, IRAN, MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967, MOSCOW 
CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS, MOSCOW DECLARA- 
TION, NAMIBIA, QUADRANT CONFERENCE, UN SECURITY 
COUNCIL RESOLUTION 242, TEHERAN CONFERENCE. 
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Group of 77 

The Group of 77 is a CAUCUS of the nations of the Third 
World or the global south within the United Nations that 
came into being in 1964 during the first meeting of the 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOP- 
MENT (UNCTAD). The group, which originally consisted of 
75 Third World nations, became officially the Group of 77 at 
its first ministerial meeting in 1977 that issued the Charter 
of Algiers. Although the MEMBERSHIP grew to 133 by the end 
of the century, the name was retained for its historic signifi- 
cance. The organizational STRUCTURE of the Group has grad- 
ually expanded and chapters have been established in several 
locations in association with United Nations agencies most 
significant to the concerns of developing nations, including 
New York (at UN HEADQUARTERS), Rome (at the FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION [FAO]), Vienna (at the UN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION [UNIDO]), and 
Paris (at the UN EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION [UNESCO]). There is also a Committee of 24 
located in Washington, D.C., to represent the group’s inter- 
ests at the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND and WORLD 
BANK. Its objectives are to articulate and promote the col- 
lective interests of the nations of the Third World and to 
enhance their joint negotiating capacity on economic issues 
in the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. This committee, however, 
should not be confused with the Special Committee on the 
Implementation of the Declaration on Decolonization, also 
known as the COMMITTEE OF 24. The latter is also made up 
of many members from the Group of 77, but it is an official 
committee of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, with responsibilities 
for implementing the 1960 DECLARATION on decolonization. 
In addition to their presence in these UN bodies, Group of 
77 nations seek to expand economic and technical coopera- 
tion among themselves. 

Important to the effectiveness of the ministerial meet- 
ings of the Group of 77 have been preliminary meetings on 
a regional basis in LATIN AMERICA, AFRICA, and Asia. At first 
the activities of the group related primarily to negotiations 
with industrialized nations; the importance of South to South 
cooperation was recognized in 1976 when a Conference on 
Economic Co-operation among DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
was held in Mexico City. Despite the many forces that have 
existed to undermine the group’s cohesiveness—tregional dif- 
ferences, differences in size and wealth that confer advan- 
tages on larger nations, privileged economic relationships of 
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former colonies with their one-time colonizers, and ideologi- 
cal disagreements—the value of the group to its members 
has been demonstrated by its continued existence. 

In April 2000 the first meeting of the heads of state of the 
Group of 77 was held in Havana. The issues highlighted at 
this South Summit were the need for renewed North-South 
dialogue, the North’s domination of the BRETTON WOODS 
organizations (the IMF and the World Bank), the nontrans- 
parency of the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO), the 
need for food security and rural employment, and the prob- 
lem of AIDS. A Second South Summit was held in Doha, 
Qatar, in June 2005. It attracted the largest gathering of heads 
of state from the membership of the Group of 77. 

See also NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT, NORTH-SOUTH 
RELATIONS. 


Further Reading: Sauvant, Karl P. The Group of 77: Evolution, 
Structure, Organization. New York: Oceana, 1981. 
Chronology, Bibliography and Index for the Group of 77 and the 
Non-Aligned Movement. New York: Oceana, 1993. Sauvant, 
Karl P, and Joachim Miller, eds. The Third World without 
Superpowers: The Collected Documents of the Group of 77, 2nd 
Series. New York: Oceana, 1891-1995. Williams, Marc. Third 
World Cooperation: The Group of 77 in UNCTAD. New York: 
St. Martin’s, 1991. Group of 77 Web site: <www.g77.org>. 

— M. W. Bray 





Group of Eight (G8) 
The Group of Eight is a CAUCUS GROUP of those nations with 
the world’s largest economies, plus the RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 
In addition to Russia, the MEMBERSHIP includes the UNITED 
STATES, Canada, GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, GERMANY, JAPAN, 
and Italy. G8 is an informal economic and financial deci- 
sion-making group of the nations most involved in and most 
affected by the global economy. The eight member countries 
account for more than half the world’s economic production 
and trade, and half the assets of the INTERNATIONAL MON- 
ETARY FUND. The “Group of 6” was formed initially in 1975 
to coordinate economic policies in response to the oil crisis 
following the MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1973, the recent col- 
lapse of the original BRETTON WOODS system, and concomi- 
tant economic decline in the industrialized world. It sought 
to separate economic and financial decision-making from 
political factors, and to coordinate informally the activities of 
global economic organizations, including the WORLD BANK, 
the International Monetary Fund, and the GENERAL AGREE- 
MENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE, now the WORLD TRADE 
ORGANIZATION. Canada was added to the group in 1976. In 
1997, after the COLD WAR had ended, Russia was admitted, 
chiefly for geopolitical purposes, since Russia is not one of 
the eight or even ten largest economies in the world. 

The most visible activity of the G8 is an annual summit 
meeting of the heads of state or government. At the sum- 


mit the leaders talk directly to each other, accompanied by 
their finance ministers. Ministers such as the secretary of 
the Treasury in the United States and the chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the United Kingdom are responsible for carry- 
ing out the decisions of the summit, and are in contact with 
each other on a continuing basis. The ministers meet at least 
four times during the succeeding year to coordinate mon- 
etary and economic policy. They often set up working groups 
and task forces—consisting of economic experts—to focus 
on particular problems and issues. Often at the annual sum- 
mit national leaders are joined by the central bank governors 
of their nations for at least one of their meetings, and bank 
governors frequently meet separately during the summit ses- 
sions. The president of the European Commission is also 
often present or represented at the summit, though he meets 
with officials outside the central sessions. The G8 frequently 
invites representatives of international organizations or other 
heads of state to attend a portion of their meeting to discuss 
specific actions or initiatives. 

During the 1970s and 1980s, the summit agendas 
included economic and financial matters exclusively. By the 
1990s discussions were broadened to include political affairs. 
The leaders issued a closely watched statement at the end 
of each meeting, which addressed a broad range of current 
problems, both political and economic. In particular crises, 
the G8 also created “Contact Groups” consisting of several 
caucus members. The Contact Group then would conduct 
negotiations and organize G8 peacemaking efforts. The G8 
was most successful with its Contact Groups for BOSNIA and 
KOSOVO. 

The Group of Eight is not a formal international orga- 
nization or SPECIALIZED AGENCY. Unlike an international 
organization, it is not based on a TREATY, and has no formal 
MEMBERSHIP criteria and no staff. The host of the annual 
summit serves as the informal chair of the group for the 
following year, in addition to preparing the agenda for the 
summit. While the G8 is not a part of the UNITED NATIONS 
SYSTEM, it is clearly involved in making international policy, 
and cooperates closely with several UN bodies and supports 
several key UN initiatives. The summit established the G8 
Africa Action Plan after meeting with the four African heads 
of state who were instrumental in drawing up the NEW 
PARTNERSHIP FOR AFRICA’S DEVELOPMENT (NEPAD), specif- 
ically to support NEPAD and provide some of the resources 
needed to carry it out. The G8 established the Global Part- 
nership against the Spread of WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUC- 
TION, which provided funds for the destruction of NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS in Russia and from those newly independent states 
of the former Soviet Union. The G8 also set up the GLOBAL 
FUND TO FIGHT AIDS, TUBERCULOSIS AND MALARIA, in close 
cooperation with the United Nations. In addition, the G8 
played a central role in launching the Heavily Indebted Poor 
Countries Initiative (HIPC), which established an agreed 
upon process for canceling the external debt of the world’s 
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poorest countries. This was an essential element in promot- 
ing SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. The G8 provides strong 
support for the United Nations Terrorism CONVENTIONS, and 
works closely with the SECURITY COUNCIL Counter-Terror- 
ism Committee. The G8 has been particularly active in pre- 
venting the transfer of funds by terrorist organizations and in 
cutting off the sources of financing for TERRORISM. 

See also CAUCUS GROUPS, WORLD SUMMIT ON THE INFOR- 
MATION SOCIETY. 


Further Reading: Baker, Andrew. The Group of Seven: Finance 
Ministries, Central Banks and Global Financial Governance. 
New York: Routledge, 2006. Penttila, Risto E. J. The Role of 
the G8 in International Peace and Security. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2003. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Guatemala 

Guatemala joined the United Nations as one of the body’s 
original members on October 24, 1945. It became a concern 
of the SECURITY COUNCIL in 1954 as a result of a military 
coup mounted against the democratically elected president, 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. The UNITED STATES provided mili- 
tary, financial, and diplomatic support for the coup. Protest 
over U.S. involvement and support led Guatemala to request 
the intervention of the Security Council. Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Colombia, and Brazil challenged the request. Citing 
Article 33 of CHAPTER VI and Article 52 (2) of Chapter VIII 
of the UN CHARTER, Guatemala’s opponents argued that as 
a regional dispute the matter fell under the JURISDICTION of 
the ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES (OAS). A VETO 
by the USSR blocked a RESOLUTION offered by Brazil and 
Colombia that would have officially called on the OAS to 
open discussion concerning the situation in Guatemala. In 
its place, FRANCE authored a resolution that called for an 
end to military action and a commitment from all parties to 
block any and all assistance to the disputing parties. This 
resolution passed unanimously. 

The Soviet Union and Guatemala continued to call for 
UN action, but a U.S. veto stalled Security Council delibera- 
tions. The fall of the Arbenz government led to an end of UN 
discussion of the crisis. 

Conflict between the Guatemalan government and 
indigenous communities residing in the country generated 
extended concern within the United Nations after 1980. Sys- 
tematic HUMAN RIGHTS violations and political corruption 
led first to GENERAL ASSEMBLY Resolution 184 on December 
17, 1982, that expressed the body’s concern over the human 
rights situation in the country. With the formation of the 
Rio Group in 1986, which involved representatives from the 
Contadora Group, the Contadora Support Group, the sec- 
retary-general of the OAS, and the SECRETARY-GENERAL of 
the United Nations, the latter organization became directly 


involved in the push to bring peace to Guatemala. In 1994 
the General Assembly established the United Nations Veri- 
fication Mission in Guatemala (MINUGUA) to monitor the 
human rights treatment of INDIGENOUS PEOPLES. 

Both the Guatemalan government and its civilian oppo- 
sition preferred UN involvement in the peace process over 
that of the OAS. Following the successfully negotiated settle- 
ments in Nicaragua and EL SALVADOR, the United Nations 
Observer Group in Central America helped coordinate talks 
involving the Guatemalan government and the guerrilla 
movement. These efforts culminated with the signing of a 
peace accord in 1996. MINUGUA then took responsibility 
for verifying that the agreement was being fulfilled. 

The Guatemalan Republican Front won the elections 
of 1999, but in 2003 VOTING, the more conservative Great 
National Alliance proved victorious, winning control of both 
the presidency and the parliament. Such peaceful political 
transition suggested relative stability. The growth of tourism 
in the country (1.4 million visitors in 2006) further under- 
scored that, as of 2007, the country had benefited by, among 
other factors, UN involvement. 


Further Reading: McCoubrey, Hilaire, and Justin Mor- 
ris. Regional Peacekeeping in the Post-Cold War Era. Boston: 
Kluwer Law International, 2000. Permanent Mission of 
Guatemala to the United Nations Web site: <www.un.int/ 
guatemala>. 

— D. K. Lewis 


Gulf War 

On August 2, 1990, 150,000 Iraqi armed forces invaded the 
neighboring country of Kuwait, claiming its territory as an 
integral part of IRAQ, driving the ruling al-Sabah family into 
exile, occupying all of Kuwait within less than two days, 
and marshaling a huge military force on the Kuwait-Saudi 
Arabia border. The invasion culminated several months of 
growing tension between the Iraqi government, headed by 
SADDAM HUSSEIN, and the Kuwaiti regime. The invasion was 
met with an unprecedented coalition of Western and Arab 
nations, led by the UNITED STATES, that first defended Saudi 
Arabia and then liberated Kuwait in the spring of 1991. Iraq 
was branded the “aggressor” in the war by the UN SECURITY 
COUNCIL and subjected to a series of Council RESOLUTIONS 
mandating CHAPTER VII ENFORCEMENT MEASURES—the 
most dramatic exercise of UN authority and power since the 
KOREAN WAR. 

Despite an historical objection by Iraq to the legitimacy 
of Kuwait’s independence and SOVEREIGNTY, the two coun- 
tries had maintained good relations during the IRAN-IRAQ 
WAR (1980-87). Kuwait lent several billion dollars to Iraq in 
an effort to keep Iranian Shi'ite influence in the Gulf region 
confined. When the war was over, however, old tensions 
reemerged. War-torn Iraq balked at requested repayment of 
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Burning oil well and destroyed Iraqi tank (UN/DPI PHOTO 
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Kuwaiti loans. Instead, it accused Kuwait of keeping interna- 
tional oil prices low (to the detriment of Iraqi postwar recon- 
struction) by selling oil in excess of Kuwait's OPEC-approved 
quotas, by opposing higher cartel prices on the world mar- 
ket, and by using slant drilling techniques to “steal” Iraqi 
oil from the transboundary Rumeilah fields. Arguing that 
it had defended the Gulf Arab states from Iranian domina- 
tion, Baghdad sought concessions from Kuwait, including 
control of two strategic Kuwaiti islands at the northern end 
of the Persian Gulf. The al-Sabah rulers declined to lease 
the islands or to make any concessions on oil policy. As the 
confrontation escalated in the summer of 1990, Hussein held 
a fateful meeting with the U.S. ambassador to Iraq, April 
Glaspie. Based on that discussion, including her reference 
to the nonexistence of a mutual defense PACT between the 
United States and Kuwait, Hussein and his advisers miscal- 
culated that the international reaction to an Iraqi invasion 
would be muted. 

On August 2 U.S. president GEORGE H. W. BUSH directed 
the U.S. PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE to the United Nations, 
Thomas Pickering, to request an emergency meeting of the 
Security Council. The occupation of Kuwait directly threat- 
ened American interests, it endangered a significant propor- 
tion of the world’s oil supply, and it jeopardized the security 
of several American allies in the region. The American initia- 


tive found near unanimity of support among UN members 
and a consensus for action among the Council’s five PER- 
MANENT MEMBERS. Over the next three months the Secu- 
rity Council passed 10 RESOLUTIONS meant to isolate Iraq, 
and to prepare the legal groundwork for collective military 
action. Among the most important were Resolutions 660 (a 
condemnation of the invasion), 661 (the imposition of man- 
datory economic SANCTIONS), 662 (a DECLARATION that the 
annexation of Kuwait was null and void), 665 (the establish- 
ment of a naval blockade and the invitation to member states 
to make use of the UN MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE for mili- 
tary preparations), and 678. This last resolution was passed 
on November 29 and gave Iraq 48 days to withdraw from 
Kuwait or face military retaliation. For only the second time 
in its history the United Nations authorized member states to 
use “all necessary means . . . to restore peace and security in 
the area.” RESOLUTION 678 legitimized the American spon- 
sored military coalition then massing in the Saudi desert. 
The UN action was reinforced by equivalent condemnations 
from other international organizations: the ORGANIZATION 
OF AFRICAN UNITY (August 3), the Gulf Cooperation Coun- 
cil (August 3), the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
(August 5), and the League of Arab States (August 10). 

By August 9 the U.S. military had accepted an invita- 
tion from the Saudi government and took up defensive 
positions along the Saudi-Kuwaiti border. Dubbed “Desert 
Shield,” the first phase of preparations included the dispatch 
of more than 200,000 U.S. troops to Saudi Arabia. President 
Bush adroitly worked to put together a coalition of states, 
unusual in its combination. By January 1991 troop levels had 
grown to 715,000, with personnel from the United States, 
the United Kingdom, FRANCE, EGYPT, Syria, Italy, Morocco, 
Bangladesh, Bahrain, Qatar, Algeria, Kuwait, Turkey, Senegal, 
the United Arab Emirates, Saudi Arabia, Oman, Niger, and 
Pakistan. During the buildup U.S. secretary of state James 
Baker secured the nonmilitary support of the Soviet Union 
and Israel. At Bush’s direction, he also met with Iraq's foreign 
minister Tariq Aziz to warn of the consequences of non- 
compliance with UN resolutions. UN SECRETARY-GENERAL 
JAVIER PEREZ DE CUELLAR also traveled to Baghdad to urge 
compliance. Iraq could count on support only from Libya 
and the Palestine Liberation Organization, with neutral posi- 
tions taken by Jordan and Yemen. 

The deadline established in Resolution 678 having passed, 
the coalition commenced Desert Storm on January 16, 1991, 
a military effort that drove Iraq from Kuwait, beginning with 
a powerful five and a half week air campaign. Using the most 
technologically advanced WEAPONS, the UN coalition car- 
ried out more than 10,000 sorties in the first week, dropping 
more than 800,000 tons of munitions. Targets in all parts of 
Iraq were hit, including civilian sites in Baghdad. Two days 
into the fighting Iraq launched SCUD missiles against sites 
in Israel, hoping to draw the Israelis into the war, and to 
transform the conflict into an Arab struggle against Israel 
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and the United States. Promising to address the ARAB-ISRAELI 
DISPUTE when the war was over, and dissuading the Israelis 
from retaliation, President Bush maintained the coalition’s 
resolve to liberate Kuwait. On February 24 the land phase of 
military operations began. With unexpected ease the coali- 
tion forces liberated Kuwait in four days and moved into the 
southern quarter of Iraq. 

Offensive operations ended on February 28 following 
Iraq’s announcement that it would accept all UN resolutions 
passed since August 2. There was some criticism, especially 
in the United States, that the allied forces had not marched 
all the way to Baghdad to force the removal of Saddam Hus- 
sein. However, nothing in the UN resolutions that held the 
multilateral coalition together authorized such action. Arab 
states in particular would not support efforts beyond the 
liberation of Kuwait and the implementation of penalties 
contained in the relevant Security Council resolutions. 

In the spring of 1991 the Security Council adopted Reso- 
lution 687 establishing the conditions and modalities of a 
cease-fire. It affirmed Iraq’s liability under INTERNATIONAL 
LAW “for any direct loss, damage, . . . 
governments, nationals and corporations, as a result of Iraq's 


or injury to foreign 


unlawful invasion and occupation of Kuwait.” The resolu- 
tion created a number of bodies to implement its directives. 
Pursuant to Resolution 687, the Security Council created a 
Compensation fund to pay claims, its assets coming from 
30 percent of Iraqi oil export revenues. As of 2001 the fund 
had paid more than $300 billion to satisfy 2.6 million claims. 
The resolution also authorized the Council’s Sanctions Com- 
mittee, created in August 1990 to enforce the mandated 
embargo, to supply humanitarian materials for civilian use. 
Also created was the UN Iraq-Kuwait Observation Mission 
(UNIKOM) to monitor the demilitarized border between 
the two countries. In addition the Council created the UN 
SPECIAL COMMISSION ON IRAQ (UNSCOM) to verify Iraqi 
compliance with all UN resolutions and to carry out no- 
notice inspections inside of Iraq for the purpose of finding 
and destroying all WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION. Finally, 
UNSCOM was charged with establishing a permanent system 
of monitoring and verification to assure that Iraq could not 
rebuild nuclear, biological, or CHEMICAL WEAPON capabili- 
ties. UNSCOM conducted its work under continuing chal- 
lenge and obstruction from the Baghdad government until 
Iraq ended all cooperation with the UN agency in 1998. Dur- 
ing its seven years of operation UNSCOM’s demands on the 
regime often were buttressed with air reprisals, largely car- 
ried out by U.S. and British warplanes, before Hussein would 
allow the commission’s inspections. 

The collapse of Iraqi resistance to the coalition assault 
sparked secessionist efforts in both southern and northern 
Iraq. The Shia community in the Basra area seized the oppor- 


tunity to break with Baghdad. In the north Kurds sought 
to fulfill their long sought goal of an independent Kurd- 
ish state. Hussein responded with air attacks against both 
groups. At the end of March 1991 the Iraqi army launched 
a massive attack against rebels in the northern part of the 
country. The attack produced more than 200,000 Kurdish 
REFUGEES fleeing to the region along Iraq's border with Tur- 
key and 500,000 crossing into IRAN. On April 5 the Security 
Council condemned the attacks and called upon “the Sec- 
retary-General to use all the resources at his disposal .. . 
to address urgently the critical needs of the refugees.” The 
United States, with the assistance of Turkey, Great Britain, 
and France, established “no-fly” zones in both the north 
and the south. The four powers launched Operation Provide 
Comfort, creating a massive humanitarian air-drop opera- 
tion and protective “enclaves” for Kurds inside Iraq. Almost 
immediately thereafter the allies urged the United Nations 
to take over administration of the enclaves. Pérez de Cuél- 
lar was hesitant to do so without the consent of the Iraqi 
government. To this end he negotiated an agreement with 
Baghdad on April 18, 1991. With the agreement in place 
the allied states ceded control of the camps. Unwilling to 
allow the destabilization of the region that a breakup of 
Iraq would produce, the United Nations imposed a near 
protectorate over large parts of the country. Iraq remained a 
serious international problem with which the UN dealt for 
the remainder of the 1990s and into the next century, when 
yet another war—this one more controversial—would take 
place on the country’s soil. 

See also ANNAN, KOFI; ARAFAT, YASSER; BLIX, HANS; 
BOUTROS-GHALI, BOUTROS; COLD WAR; COLLECTIVE SELF- 
DEFENSE; GERMANY; INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY; JAPAN; PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL; SANCTIONS; UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
1441; UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR 
PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST; ZIONISM IS RACISM 
RESOLUTION. 


Further Reading: Blix, Hans. Disarming Iraq. New York: 
Pantheon, 2004. Hiro, Dilip. Desert Shield to Desert Storm: 
The Second Gulf War. London: Paladin, 1992. Sifry, Micah 
L., and Christopher Cerf. The Gulf War Reader: History, Doc- 
uments, Opinions. New York: Times Books, 1991. Malone, 
David M. The International Struggle over Iraq: Politics in the 
UN Security Council, 1980-2005. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2006. Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. 
To Create a New World?: American Presidents and the United 
Nations. New York: Peter Lang Publishing, 1999. Andersen, 
Roy R., Robert F Seibert, and Jon G. Wagner. Politics and 
Change in the Middle East: Sources of Conflict and Accommo- 
dation. 6th ed. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 2001. 


habitat See UNITED NATIONS CENTRE FOR HUMAN SET- 
TLEMENTS. 


Hague Academy of International Law 

Housed in the Peace Palace at The Hague, Netherlands, with 
its neighbors the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) 
and the PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION (PCA), the 
Hague Academy of International Law provides training for 
advanced students of INTERNATIONAL LAW. It was established 
in 1923 with funds provided by the Carnegie Foundation in 
Washington, D.C. Admission to the academy's programs is 
granted only to those who have studied law for at least four 
years or have an equivalent qualification acceptable to the 
curatorium of the academy, and who are fluent in one of 
the two working LANGUAGES of the academy—English or 
French, the same languages used by the ICJ. After his ser- 
vice as UN SECRETARY-GENERAL, BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI 
was appointed president of the Curatorium’s Administrative 
Council, which hires the professors for the academy and sets 
its scientific research program. 

The academy's highly regarded summer course program 
in public international law is open to a selective number of 
scholars, who are usually supported in their applications by 
references made to the academy’s SECRETARIAT. Participants 
in the summer program, numbering about 300, come from 
a wide range of countries and backgrounds, and include law 
professors, diplomats, judges, and practicing lawyers. Lectur- 
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ers in the program are among the best known and eminent of 
international lawyers, including judges from the International 
Court of Justice. Additionally, the academy has established a 
respected diploma for those candidates who possess advanced 
knowledge of international law and pass a rigorous qualify- 
ing examination. Since 1950 the academy has awarded the 
diploma to a limited number of applicants from 57 countries. 

Responding in part to the needs of decolonized and 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, and to contribute to efforts to pro- 
mote “life-long learning” in international law, the academy, 
in 2004, inaugurated a new program entitled “Seminar for 
Advanced Studies in Public and Private International Law 
for Professionals.” The seminar was designed for those who 
wished to update their understanding of international law’s 
steady evolution. 


Further Reading: The Hague Academy of International Law 
Web site: <www.hagueacademy.nl/>. 


Haiti 

Haiti joined the United Nations as an original member 
on October 24, 1945. Regarded as the LEAST DEVELOPED 
COUNTRY in the Western Hemisphere, its government first 
requested assistance from the UN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL (ECOSOC) in 1948 in an effort to identify and rec- 
ommend solutions that would assist in the improvement of 
Haitian economic conditions. 
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In the 1990s, a political and military crisis in Haiti led to 
the intervention of UN PEACEKEEPING forces. In the wake of 
a military coup against the democratically elected govern- 
ment of Father Jean-Bertrand Aristide in September 1991, 
the United Nations acted in concert with the ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICAN STATES (OAS) to defend the right of self-deter- 
mination and preserve democracy. The GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
approved economic and trade SANCTIONS and established an 
embargo against oil and fuel shipments in June 1993. The 
sanctions led to the Governors Island Accord in July that 
committed the Haitian military to a gradual relinquishing of 
power and to Aristide’s eventual return to office. As part of 
the agreement the United Nations established the UN Mission 
in Haiti (UNMIH) for the purpose of assisting the returned 
democratic government. However, the continued resistance 
of the Haitian military and police forces to any return to civil- 
ian rule led first to an extension of economic and military 
sanctions and then to a postponement of UNMIH’s deploy- 
ment. In July 1994, the SECURITY COUNCIL approved the 
use of military force against the Haitian dictatorship. Before 
an invasion of U.S. armed forces took place, Haitian officers 
agreed to a peace settlement on September 17, 1995. 

The UN peacekeeping force, comprised of troops from the 
UNITED STATES, Bangladesh, and INDIA, supervised the tran- 
sition to civilian rule, which resulted in the election of René 
Préval as the new president on December 17, 1995. UNMIH 
was replaced in July 1996 by the United Nations Support 
Mission in Haiti (UNSMIH) with the mandate of assisting 
in the professionalization of the Haitian National Police. 
Under UNSMIH’ command, foreign soldiers remained on 
duty in Haiti until July 1997, and police from Canada and 
other nations recruited and trained police and security forces 
within Haiti that would reinforce the authority of the new 
government. UNSMIH was succeeded by yet four more UN 
peacekeeping operations to assure Haitian domestic stability 
to the end of the century: United Nations Transition Mission 
in Haiti—UNTMIH (August to November, 1997), UNITED 
NATIONS CIVILIAN POLICE MISSION IN HAITI—MIPONUH 
(December 1997 to March 2000), International Civilian 
Support Mission in HaitimMICAH (succeeded MIPONUH 
in March 2000), and INTERNATIONAL CIVILIAN MISSION IN 
HAITI—MICIVIH (a joint UN/OAS operation). 

Aristide returned to the presidency in the irregular elec- 
tion of November 2000. However, he was deposed by an 
armed coup in February 2004 and was taken to AFRICA 
in U.S. custody. The Security Council then unanimously 
resolved to deploy a Multinational Interim Force (MIF) to 
the island following an urgent appeal by acting president 
Boniface Alexandre. In April 2004 the Security Council, 
acting under CHAPTER VII of the UN CHARTER, passed 
RESOLUTION 1542 creating the United Nations Stabilization 
Mission in Haiti (MINUSTAH) to replace the MIF. Delayed 
elections took place in early 2006 as MINUSTAH patrolled 
the country. René Préval narrowly won the presidency. 


See also CARTER, JIMMY; CLINTON, WILLIAM JEFFERSON; 
DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS; ENFORCEMENT 
MEASURES; LATIN AMERICA. 


Further Reading: Perusse, Roland I. Haitian Democracy 
Restored, 1991-1995. Lanham, Md.: University Press of 
America, 1995. Mission to Haiti: Report of the United Nations 
Mission of Technical Assistance to the Republic of Haiti. United 
Nations Publication 1949, IIB, 2. Lake Success, N.Y.: United 
Nations Publications, 1949. MICIVIH Web site: <www. 
un.org/rights/micivih/first.htm>. MIPONUH Web site: 
<www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co-mission/miponuh.htm>. 
MINUSTAH Web site: www.un.org/Depts/dpko/missions- 
minustah/>. 

— D. K. Lewis 


Hammarskj§ ld, Dag Hjalmar Agne Carl 
(1905-1961) 

The second SECRETARY-GENERAL of the United Nations 
served from April 10, 1953, until his untimely death on 
September 18, 1961, while on a peace mission to the 
recently independent CONGO. Hammarskjöld was born in 
1905 in Jönköping, Sweden. The son of the Swedish prime 
minister during World War I—Hjalmar Hammarskjéld—he 
was brought up in the university town of Uppsala, near 
Stockholm. At the university in Uppsala he studied French 
literature, political economy, and law, and in 1934 he com- 
pleted a doctors degree in economics at the university in 
Stockholm. He then joined the Swedish civil service, served 
in the Ministry of Finance, and eventually became chairman 
of the board of the bank of Sweden. As World War II ended, 
he was appointed adviser to the cabinet on financial and 
economic matters. In 1947 he entered the Foreign Office 
with the rank of under-secretary, that year participating as 
a delegate to the Paris Conference that organized the Mar- 
shall Plan program for Europe. The following year he was 
Sweden’s head delegate to the Paris Conference that initi- 
ated the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. By 1951 he had ascended to the post of deputy foreign 
minister, and from 1951 to 1953 he represented Sweden at 
the Sixth and Seventh GENERAL ASSEMBLY sessions held, 
consecutively, in Paris and New York. In early April 1953, 
five months after the resignation of TRYGVE LIE of Nor- 
way as Secretary-General, the General Assembly, on the 
recommendation of the SECURITY COUNCIL, unanimously 
appointed Hammarskjöld to the post Lie had vacated. In 
September 1957, the General Assembly, again unanimously, 
reelected him to a five-year term. 

Hammarskjölds term as Secretary-General was marked 
by considerable activity, and he approached the job with 
vigor and dedication. Although tactful and quiet, Hammar- 
skjöld demonstrated an energetic commitment to interna- 
tional diplomacy, and, in the event, extended the influence 
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of the United Nations and enhanced the reputation and vis- 
ibility of the institution’s Secretary-General. On several occa- 
sions he criticized the superpowers for ignoring the UN’s role 
in the maintenance of COLLECTIVE SECURITY. In 1954, for 
example, he urged the UNITED STATES, to no avail, to bring 
its dispute with the Arbenz government in GUATEMALA to 
the Security Council. The DWIGHT EISENHOWER administra- 
tion, however, kept the matter out of the Council, preferring 
the friendlier setting of the ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES (OAS). Hammarskjöld also complained on several 
occasions that the UN's responsibility for DISARMAMENT and 
arms control was being undermined by the American and 
Soviet monopolization of negotiations. 

The Secretary-General traveled extensively in his efforts 
to lessen tensions in the world. In 1955 he visited Beijing, 
after which CHINA released 15 detained U.S. flyers who had 
served with the United Nations forces in Korea. Twice he vis- 
ited the Middle East in ongoing efforts to stabilize armistice 
agreements between Israel and the Arab states and to pro- 
mote peace in the region. Following his efforts (with coop- 
eration from Canadian prime minister LESTER PEARSON) to 
resolve the SUEZ CRISIS of 1956, he guided the launching of 
the UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE (UNEF), sent to 
the Middle East to help maintain peace and order after the 
crisis; he led in the creation of the UNITED NATIONS OBSER- 
VATION GROUP IN LEBANON (UNOGIL), dispatched to Leba- 
non in 1957, and he appointed a SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE to 
Jordan in 1958. 

His continuing travels took him to numerous countries 
throughout the world. On one trip, from mid-December 
1959 to the end of January 1960, he visited 21 countries and 
territories in Africa, a “study” trip, he called it, to obtain a 
“cross-section of every sort of politically responsible opinion 
in the Africa of today.” In fact, Hammarskjöld was committed 
to making the United Nations a truly universal organization. 
When, in April 1955, 25 African and Asian countries initi- 
ated the “NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT,” pressure for expand- 
ing UN MEMBERSHIP grew. In December 1955 Hammarskjöld 
presided over an agreement between the opposing sides in 
the COLD WAR—each fearing that the other would profit 
by membership growth—and realized a dramatic increase 
in membership, as 16 new nations were admitted, four from 
the Soviet bloc and the rest from Africa, Asia, and the Arab 
world. But the biggest challenge confronting the Secretary- 
General, the one that would result in his death, emerged 
from the center of Africa. 

The Belgian Congo became the independent country 
of the Congo on June 30, 1960, and almost immediately 
civil strife broke out between various factions, some eventu- 
ally associated with the major cold war competitors. Hopes 
for stability were particularly endangered when soldiers in 
the national army revolted against remaining Belgian sol- 
diers, and the southern province of Katanga, led by Moise 
Tshombe, seceded. The Secretary-General, fearful that Wash- 


ington and Moscow might once again circumvent the UN, 
quickly assumed an active role in the crisis. The Congo's 
new president, Joseph Kasavubu, and his prime minister, 
Patrice Lumumba, both issued a cable to New York on July 
12 urging immediate UN military assistance. In a novel but 
dramatic moment, Hammarskjöld, exercising Article 99 of 
the UN CHARTER, convened a night meeting of the Security 
Council on July 13, urging “utmost speed” in meeting the 
request. The Security Council called on Belgian forces to 
withdraw and opposed the secession of Katanga province. 
Hammarskjéld then helped craft the UN force in the Congo, 
and personally made four trips to the area in connection with 
UN operations there. In the meantime, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral obtained authority to replace Belgian troops and, going 
beyond a neutral PEACEKEEPING role, moved to support the 
central government. But Belgian forces delayed leaving, and 
Prime Minister Lumumba sent an appeal to Soviet leader 
NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV for help. Khrushchev began airlifting 
WEAPONS and technical advisers to the Congo and called for 
the United Nations to leave the country. The United States 
saw Lumumba as a tool of the Soviet Union and persuaded 
President Kasavubu to dismiss him. Lumumba refused to 
go and, in the midst of the chaos, Congolese general Joseph 
Mobutu seized power. The United States now gave its full 
support to Hammarskjéld’s efforts to shore up the central 
government. At one point, UN forces arrested Lumumba and 
turned him over to the Kasavubu government, now backed 
by Mobutu. Kasavubu then callously turned the former 
prime minister over to Katangan rebels, who promptly exe- 
cuted him. By September 1960, the Soviet Union had deter- 
mined that the Secretary-General was a tool of U.S. foreign 
policy, pursuing policies in the Congo that were unneutral 
and antithetical to its interests. Moscow denounced Ham- 
marskjéld and demanded that he be replaced by a three- 
person board (the TROIKA PROPOSAL), equally representing 
the West, Soviet bloc nations, and neutral countries. But 
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Hammarskjöld, with Western support, persisted in his efforts 
to bring peace and stability to central Africa. 

On September 12, 1961, he began what would be the 
last trip of his unusually vigorous diplomatic career. He was 
on his way to urge Moise Tshombe, leader of the breakaway 
province of Katanga, to pursue peace and to drop his plans to 
secede. He died on September 18, when his plane crashed in 
a remote area of Northern Rhodesia (now Zambia). Almost 
immediately, Hammarskjöld became a martyred symbol of 
the noblest, yet most frustrating, possibilities of international 
cooperation. His writings, including his popular Markings, 
published in English in 1964, enhanced his fame and further 
elevated his reputation. Initially, some Third World coun- 
tries, aggravated by the murder of Patrice Lumumba, and 
angry Soviet leaders, would not join in the praise. Meantime, 
a widely performed play by the Irish writer Conor Cruise 
O’Brien (who had been the Secretary-General’s representative 
in Katanga in 1961) entitled Murderous Angles; A Political 
Tragedy and Comedy in Black and White (1968) raised doubts 
about the late Secretary-General’s character and his Congo 
policy. Nonetheless, Hammarskjéld’s reputation survived. 
Posthumously he was awarded the 1961 Nobel Peace Prize, 
and today the DAG HAMMARSKJOLD MEMORIAL LIBRARY at 
UN HEADQUARTERS in New York and the nearby Dag Ham- 
marskjéld Plaza reflect the legacy of the second Secretary- 
General. 

See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, SECRETARIAT, UNITING 
FOR PEACE RESOLUTION. 


Further Reading: Cordier, Andrew W., and Wilder Foote. 
Public Papers of the Secretaries-General of the United Nations. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1969-1977. Foote, 
Wilder, ed. Servant of Peace; A Selection of the Speeches and 
Statements of Dag Hammarskjöld, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, 1953-1961. New York: Harper and Row, 
1962. Hammarskjöld, Dag. Markings. New York: Knopf, 
1964. Urquhart, Brian. Hammarskjöld. New York: Knopf, 
1972. Zacher, Mark W. Dag Hammarskjölds United Nations. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1970. 


HammarskjsId Library See DAG HAMMARSKJÖLD 
LIBRARY. 


Headquarters of the United Nations 

Although the United Nations maintains operations in various 
parts of the world and several of its PROGRAMMES, SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES, and other organizations have headquarters in 
major international cities—for example, in Paris, The Hague, 
Rome, Vienna, Nairobi, Washington, D.C. and, most signifi- 
cantly, in GENEVA—the official headquarters is in New York 
City, on First Avenue, between 42nd and 48th Streets. This 
scenic location adjacent to the East River is the permanent 


nerve center of the organization, and includes the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY building—featuring the GAs magnificent Assembly 
Hall—the Conference Building, with the SECURITY COUNCIL, 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, and ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 
CIL chambers; the DAG HAMMARSKJÖLD LIBRARY; and the 39- 
story SECRETARIAT building. 

The inaugural UN General Assembly met in Central Hall, 
Westminster, London, on January 10, 1946; the Security 
Council met for the first time in London exactly one week 
later. There was at that time no permanent location for the 
new organization. In December 1946, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., offered a gift of $8.5 million to the United Nations to pur- 
chase the present site, an 18-acre area known as Turtle Bay. 
Construction costs, provided in most part by an interest-free 
loan from the UNITED STATES, came close to $70 million. 
The complex was designed by a group of international archi- 
tects led by Wallace K. Harrison of New York, and included 
Charles Edouard Jeanneret (known as Le Corbusier) of 
FRANCE, Oscar Niemeyer of Brazil, and Sven Markelius of 
Sweden. Under the direction of city planner Robert Moses, 
New York made way for the buildings by diverting First 
Avenue’s through traffic into a tunnel under United Nations 
Plaza on the west side of the avenue. SECRETARY-GENERAL 
TRYGVE LIE and chief architect Harrison laid the corner- 
stone on October 24, 1949 (the second anniversary of offi- 
cial UNITED NATIONS DAY). The Secretariat building opened 
in 1950 and the General Assembly and Security Council 
were able to begin meeting there two years later. By 1953 the 
headquarters was declared finished and ready for full occu- 
pancy, but the Library was not completed until 1962. 

The final product became a major feature of the New York 
skyline, and an early example of the so-called international 
style of architecture, represented by tall, unadorned rectan- 
gular structures typically sheathed in glass. The Secretariat 
building gave evidence of the new style. A 544-foot-high slab 
only 72 feet thick, it dominates the group of buildings, with 
the Library to the south and the General Assembly building 
to the north. Constructed of white Vermont marble and glass 
and aluminum panels, the Secretariat building, by the turn 
of the 21st century, accommodated an extensive operation, 
including the office of the Secretary-General and over 3,600 
international civil servants from many countries, counting 
among its employees interpreters and translators, experts in 
INTERNATIONAL LAW and economics, press officers, security 
officers, tour guides, and more. 

Visitors enter the headquarters via one of seven doors at 
the northern side of the low-lying General Assembly build- 
ing. Here one finds the great Assembly Hall, the setting 
for annual fall meetings of the largest organ of the United 
Nations. From its speakers podium, the world has heard 
from the most powerful, most famous, and most infamous 
of national and international leaders, watched over by rep- 
resentatives from nearly 200 countries, observer groups, and 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) who fill the 
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UN Headquarters, New York City (UN PHOTO/Y. NAGATA/ARA) 


hall, as well as by the PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY, an UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL for political affairs, and 
the Secretary-General, who are perched above the speakers 
on a high dais surmounting the rostrum. Behind them is a 
large emblem of the United Nations, placed between two 
illuminated boards that indicate the electronic VOTING of 
members. To either side, in an upper floor behind glassed 
panels, reside simultaneous translators and representatives 
of the media. At the back of the hail, on either side, are giant 
murals in abstract style of alternating orange, black, and 
white color on one flank, with beige, blue, and white on the 
other, done by the French cubist painter Fernand Léger and 
donated anonymously to the headquarters. No matter where 
one is in the great hall, one has a panoramic view of the 75- 
foot high, 165 feet by 115 feet oval interior. 

Entering the United Nations complex is to enter inter- 
national territory. The land belongs not to just one country, 
but to all member countries. It has its own security and fire 
forces, issues its own postage stamps, and conducts business 
in the six official LANGUAGES of the United Nations. The site 
is one of the most visited tourist destinations in the world. 
By 2006, almost 40 million people had taken the tour of 
the headquarters. Tour guides from some 30 countries con- 
duct tours in more than 20 different languages. Visitors see 
the Assembly Hall, conference rooms, including the Secu- 


rity Council meeting chamber, and the many exhibits of 
art, sculpture, and photographs bequeathed to the United 
Nations by several countries. 

In 2006 the United Nations developed tentative plans to 
have the headquarters undergo a major renovation at a cost 
of about $1.6 billion; however, as of early 2007 the Gen- 
eral Assembly had not yet agreed on a comprehensive and 
detailed plan. The original building had been constructed 
under 1938 building codes and it was in need of major over- 
haul to remove asbestos, to install a fire sprinkler system, to 
improve plumbing and electric systems, and to repair leaking 
roofs. During the proposed restoration most of the UN staff 
planned to move to nearby buildings. The cost would be met 
by added dues assessments for all member states over a five- 
year period. 


Further Reading: Churchill, Henry Stern. “United Nations 
Headquarters.” Architectural Record 112 July 1952). Dudley, 
George A. A Workshop for Peace: Designing the United Nations 
Headquarters. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1994. United 
Nations Headquarters Web site: <www.greatbuildings.com/ 
buildings/United_Nations_Headquarter.html>. 


health See WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. 


High-Level Panel on Threats, Challenges 
and Change 


In November 2003 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN 
appointed a High-level Panel on Threats, Challenges and 
Change. Chaired by Anand Panyarachun, former prime min- 
ister of Thailand, the panel included 15 other prominent 
national leaders, such as Brent Scowcroft, National Security 
Advisor to president GEORGE H. W. BUSH; Yevgeny Primakov, 
former Russian prime minister; GRO HARLEM BRUNDTLAND, 
former prime minister of Norway; and Amre Moussa, secre- 
tary-general of the League of Arab States. 

In his charge to the committee, Annan indicated that 
the past year—marked by, among other challenges, the U.S. 
invasion of IRAQ without SECURITY COUNCIL approval— 
had “shaken the foundations of COLLECTIVE SECURITY, 
and undermined confidence in the possibility of collective 
responses to our common problems.” He gave the panel 10 
months to recommend “clear and practical measures” that 
would REFORM the UN’s PRINCIPAL ORGANS in such a way 
that the organization could respond to new threats effectively 
and collectively. He asked the panel to assess future threats 
to peace and security and to appraise current approaches and 
MECHANISMS, particularly those used by UN organs. Specifi- 
cally, the panel was to study current global threats, anticipate 
future challenges to international peace and security, suggest 
what changes were necessary to make the United Nations 
more effective in anticipation of future difficulties, and pro- 
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pose contributions collective action could make in meeting 
these challenges. Implicit in the charge to the panel was a 
stern review of the effectiveness of the UN’s principal organs. 
Thus, the entire exercise fit well into Annan’s desire to bring 
reform to the United Nations. 

The High-Level Panel issued its final report in December 
2004. Entitled A More Secure World: Our Shared Responsibility, 
the report forwarded a number of recommendations within 
six areas of concern: (1) war between states, (2) violence 
within states (including violations of HUMAN RIGHTS), (3) 
poverty, infectious diseases, and environmental degradation, 
(4) nuclear, radiological, chemical, and BIOLOGICAL WEAP- 
ONS, (5) TERRORISM, and (6) transnational organized crime. 
Perhaps the panel’s most striking recommendation was with 
reference to the second area of concern listed above: the 
establishment of a PEACEBUILDING COMMISSION as a sub- 
sidiary body of the Security Council, which would “identify 
countries which are under stress and risk sliding toward state 
collapse,” and assist in planning and implementing transi- 
tion to post-conflict peacebuilding in such countries. 

The panel also called for “a new security consensus” that 
would allow for a broader definition of collective security 
than currently understood in the UN CHARTER. To this end, 
the group urged an enlargement of the Security Council, 
but could not come to universal agreement about the for- 
mula for increasing its size. Secretary-General Annan later 
incorporated the panels proposal to increase the Council’s 
size to 24 members in his own reform recommendations 
to the 2005 WORLD SUMMIT and put forward two possible 
models first suggested by the panel for changing the body’s 
composition. The group additionally recommended that the 
Security Council make more use of ENFORCEMENT MEA- 
SURES under the Charters CHAPTER VII to address the full 
range of security threats. It endorsed the emerging principle 
of the RESPONSIBILITY TO PROTECT those threatened with 
GENOCIDE or serious violations of international humanitar- 
ian law. In response to the growing controversy surrounding 
U.S. president GEORGE W. BUSH’s doctrine of preemption, 
the panel acknowledged that Article 51 of the Charter gave 
every state the right to self-defense, but resolutely noted 
that it did not authorize any state to use preventive force in 
the international system. Faced with an American unilateral 
war in Iraq that shook the 60-year-old principle of collective 
security, the panel—in a restatement of Just War Theory— 
argued that the decision to use force should turn on the 
seriousness of the threat, the belief that the proposed war 
addressed the threat, that any use of force be proportional to 
that threat, that the calculated benefits of war far outweigh 
the costs of inaction, and finally that any use of force be a 
last resort. 

See also HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL, IN LARGER FREEDOM. 


Further Reading: A More Secure World: Our Shared Respon- 
sibility. Report of the Secretary-General’ss High Level Panel on 


Threats, Challenges and Change Web site: <//www.un.org/ 
secureworld/>. 


Hiss, Alger (1904-1996) 

Alger Hiss was an active participant in the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’ efforts to create the United Nations, and the central 
figure in one of the most celebrated espionage cases in early 
COLD WAR America. A Harvard Law School graduate and pro- 
tégé of Felix Frankfurter, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and DEAN 
ACHESON, he rose rapidly through the ranks of FRANKLIN 
ROOSEVELT’s New Deal agencies, entering the State Depart- 
ment in 1936. 

With the outbreak of World War II in 1939, the State 
Department began an effort at postwar planning, which 
intensified when CORDELL HULL appointed LEO PASVOLSKY, 
a special assistant to the secretary, to head a new Division 
of Special Research. Assisted by Sumner Welles, Pasvolsky 
became the major architect of what came to be the UN CHAR- 
TER. Alger Hiss served as the deputy director of the division 
and in that role was one of Roosevelts advisers at the YALTA 
CONFERENCE. In 1945 he was appointed the secretary-gen- 
eral of the UN’s founding San Francisco Conference. Indeed, 
the Soviet Union proposed that he be elected the first SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL of the United Nations. Leaving the State 
Department, he went on to serve as president of the Carnegie 
Endowment of International Peace until 1949. 

In 1948 the liberal establishment in America was stunned 
when Hiss was accused of being a Communist Party member 
as well as a Soviet spy by Time magazine editor Whittaker 
Chambers, a former party member. Although denying the 
charge until his death, Hiss was convicted of perjury and 
jailed for several years. The case became an important icon 
in the rise of McCarthyism in postwar America, pitting liber- 
als against conservatives for decades to come. 

Evidence gleaned from Soviet archives after the end of the 
cold war convinced most historians that Hiss, indeed, had 
been an agent of Soviet military intelligence (GRU) since the 
mid-1930s. With access to the records of the State, War, and 
Navy Departments, he was a major source for Soviet intel- 
ligence operations in the UNITED STATES. During the course 
of 1945 and 1946 Hiss made extraordinary efforts to acquire 
top secret reports on atomic energy that were clearly outside 
of his duties as a specialist on United Nations diplomacy. 
Occasional suspicions of Alger Hiss were always allayed by 
his impeccable credentials and ties to the New Deal—Fair 
Deal elite. 


Further Reading: Haynes, John, and Harvey Klehr. Venona: 
Decoding Soviet Espionage in America. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1999. Weinstein, Allen, and Alexander 
Vassiliev. The Haunted Wood: Soviet Espionage in America— 
The Stalin Years. New York: Random House, 1999. 

— E. M. Clauss 
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HIV/AIDS (Human ImmunodelX ciency Virus/ 

Acquired Immune DeX ciency Syndrome) 

AIDS was first identified in 1981 among homosexual men 
in the UNITED STATES. After 20 years, AIDS had become a 
pandemic disease with cases diagnosed in most regions of 
the world and primarily among heterosexuals through either 
sexual intercourse or intravenous drug use. By the year 2007 
the disease would infect over 65 million people, killing 25 
million of them. By 2002, the disease had become the pri- 
mary cause of mortality in Africa from an infectious agent. 

There have been distinctive phases in the spread of HIV/ 
AIDS and the subsequent global response. In the first phase, 
from the mid-1970s until 1981, the epidemic spread silently 
since its presence was unknown. When AIDS was authori- 
tatively defined in 1981, cases began appearing in various 
parts of the world—Africa, the Caribbean, Europe, LATIN 
AMERICA, and the United States. The scientific community 
embarked upon a sustained effort to identify the cause of 
this mysterious illness. The period of discovery of HIV lasted 
from 1981 to 1984 during which time the medical commu- 
nity was able to identify modes of transmission and those 
behaviors associated with increased risk of HIV infection. 
The next phase of global mobilization started in 1985 when 
the WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) drafted the 
global strategy for the prevention and control of HIV/AIDS. 
Many countries also created national AIDS programs. On a 
local level, community-based organizations sprang up with 
programs to deal with HIV prevention and to administer to 
the needs of those suffering and dying from AIDS. 

A gradual realization that HIV/AIDS was rapidly affecting 
every corner of the world provoked calls for a more concerted 
international response. The UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, with its 
experience in health as well as social and economic DEVELOP- 
MENT issues, was soon compelled to mount an international 
plan of action. Many believed that the United Nations was 
best equipped to help mobilize national governments and 
international organizations, including NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs), to develop policies both for preven- 
tion of HIV transmission and for the mitigation of social and 
economic consequences of the growing pandemic. The UN 
response to HIV/AIDS began in the mid-1980s with a coor- 
dinated effort between the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME (UNDP) and WHO. In February 1987, WHO 
set up its Special Programme on AIDS, which later received 
the more permanent title of the Global Programme on AIDS 
(GPA). In October 1987, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY held an 
extraordinary session on AIDS calling for all parts of the UN 
system to become engaged in a coordinated effort to address 
global HIV/AIDS problems. 

Despite inter-agency agreements under the leadership of 
the World Health Organization, coordinating policies, strate- 
gies, and support activities became increasingly difficult. In 
response to these difficulties and to the growing awareness 
that HIV/AIDS was not only a medical problem but also an 


epidemic with social, economic, and political complexities, 
a new UN program, the JOINT UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMME 
ON HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS), was created in 1996. With seven 
originating agencies that grew to 10 organizations by 2007 
operating under the leadership of a program SECRETARIAT, 
UNAIDS recognized the need for greater program coordi- 
nation to combat the increasingly complex nature of this 
global pandemic. Important features of the UNAIDS program 
design included cooperation with the numerous NGOs active 
in HIV prevention worldwide as well as the active participa- 
tion of national HIV/AIDS programs. 

The UN SECURITY COUNCIL also recognized the poten- 
tially destabilizing force of HIV/AIDS, particularly among 
those communities ravaged by conflicts and warfare. Through 
a number of RESOLUTIONS, AIDS was identified by the Secu- 
rity Council as the first health and development issue to be 
considered a threat to global peace and security. Particular 
attention was focused on the links between regional conflicts 
in sub-Saharan Africa and the incidence of HIV/AIDS. 

The United Nations continued to evolve in its response to 
the HIV/AIDS pandemic. A “Country Response Monitoring 
Project” launched in 2000 was just one of the UN’s efforts, in 
collaboration with national governments and NGOs, to pro- 
vide the latest information on the epidemic in specific coun- 
tries. In June 2001, the United Nations General Assembly 
held its first SPECIAL SESSION on HIV/AIDS. The Final Docu- 
ment, known as the Declaration of Commitment, recognized 
the HIV/AIDS pandemic as much more than a medical prob- 
lem. With references to political challenges, HUMAN RIGHTS, 
and economic threats posed by the pandemic, the DECLARA- 
TION called for an increased emphasis on prevention efforts 
bearing in mind the particular vulnerability of WOMEN to 
HIV disease. In addition, the Special Session called for the 
immediate implementation of the Heavily Indebted Poor 
Country Initiative (HIPC) and cancellation of all bilateral 
debts of HIPC countries, especially those heavily impacted 
by HIV/AIDS. 

Despite these efforts, as of 2007 the AIDS pandemic 
continued unabated in regions hardest hit. The developing 
world bore the brunt of this pandemic with about 95 percent 
of those living with HIV/AIDS residing in the Third World. 
Africa alone accounted for over 60 percent of the almost 50 
million people living with HIV/AIDS. South, Southeast, and 
East Asia were also hard hit; by 2005 infections had increased 
ominously in INDIA and CHINA. DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
lacked the resources to overcome the HIV/AIDS challenges 
and, less able to take advantage of medical and scientific 
developments, experienced reverses in many of the economic 
and social gains achieved through decades of efforts. Accord- 
ing to the WORLD BANK, widespread international support 
was required to help these countries establish viable national 
HIV/AIDS programs that included basic prevention, treat- 
ment, and care. And while promising antiviral drugs had 
extended the lives of some infected with the HIV virus, the 
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overwhelming majority in the developing world were too 
poor ever to expect this type of treatment. Most government 
health programs were incapable of providing the necessary 
drugs and infrastructure to deal with AIDS in the developing 
world. Recognizing the urgency of the poorer countries fac- 
ing the devastation of AIDS, the United Nations called for a 
Global AIDS and Health Fund to generate between $8 billion 
and $10 billion annually to respond to the AIDS pandemic. 
At the 2000 MILLENNIUM SUMMIT participants agreed to halt 
the spread of AIDS by 2015, making the target a MILLEN- 
NIUM DEVELOPMENT GOAL. 

In addition, AIDS activists put political pressure on inter- 
national pharmaceutical companies to lower the price on 
HIV/AIDS drug therapies for the developing world, mak- 
ing some progress in the new millenium when former U.S. 
president BILL CLINTON negotiated a new price arrangement 
between the United Nations and the companies. Still, pre- 
vention efforts constituted the mainstay in the fight against 
AIDS. Yet these too were hampered, primarily by poverty 
but also by cultural norms in some instances and by political 
considerations in others. The UN General Assembly’s Dec- 
laration of Commitment in 2001 reflected the controversies 
surrounding prevention efforts with its notable omission of 
language on certain “high risk” groups such as homosexu- 
als and sex workers. UNAIDS/WHO reported that at the 
new millennium 16,000 people—almost half of whom were 
between the ages of 15 and 24 years old—became newly 
infected everyday with HIV. 

See also APPENDIX G (MILLENNIUM DECLARATION). 
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— R. E. McNamara 


Hull, Cordell (1871-1955) 

In 1945 Cordell Hull was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 
his role in establishing the United Nations. Appointed sec- 
retary of state by President FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT in 1933, 
Hull served until 1944, longer than any other secretary in 
U.S. history. Roosevelt, joining in wide recognition, called 
him the “Father of the United Nations.” 


Hull was born in a log cabin in Pickett County, Tennes- 
see. He was educated at the Montvale Academy at Celina, 
Tennessee, the Normal School at Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and the National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio. He 
obtained a law degree in 1891 upon completing a one-year 
course at Cumberland University at Lebanon, Tennessee. 
Elected to the Tennessee House of Representatives in 1893, 
he later fought in the Spanish-American War, served in the 
U.S. Congress from 1907 to 1931, and was elected to the 
U.S. Senate in 1930, but he resigned upon his appointment 
as secretary of state in 1933. He actively pursued the Roos- 
evelt administrations “Good Neighbor” policy with LATIN 
AMERICA, attending several hemispheric meetings during the 
1930s. A proponent of liberalized international trade, Hull 
urged the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934, which 
reversed the high tariff policies of the 1920s. He negotiated 
numerous treaties under authority of the act that lowered 
tariff barriers and stimulated international commerce. 

Shortly after the outbreak of World War II, Hull pro- 
posed that a new international organization be created to 
replace the failed LEAGUE OF NATIONS. A supporter and 
admirer of President Woodrow Wilson’s moralistic and legal- 
istic visions of world affairs, Hull was also keenly mindful of 
that president's failure with the League. Determined to have 
the UNITED STATES participate in the new postwar organiza- 
tion, Hull in 1941 formed a bipartisan Advisory Committee 
on Postwar Foreign Policy to assure that a wide spectrum 
of the country’s political views were represented in discus- 
sions. The committee included members of Congress, sena- 
tors, experts from the private sphere, and State Department 
officials. Hull, chairman of the group, pressed for public 
discussions of the plans being considered, and oversaw the 
formulation of detailed proposals. 

Hull’s efforts within the State Department began as early 
as 1939. He was approached by the Council on Foreign 
Relations (CFR) with a proposal that the CFR form a group 
of experts to research postwar issues under the “general 
guidance” of the department. Hull accepted the idea, and 
the Council established the War and Peace Studies Project. 
Hull set up a department committee for postwar planning 
in December 1939, and he appointed Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles to chair it. In early 1943 he appointed 
a close confidant—LEO PASVOLSKY—as his “special adviser” 
in charge of preparatory work for the proposed international 
organization. His efforts resulted in composition of a State 
Department draft document in August 1943, entitled “CHAR- 
TER of the United Nations.” This document became the basis 
for discussions at the DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE in 
1944. 

At the MOSCOW CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS in 
October 1943, Hull successfully brought the issue forward, 
and for the remainder of his service in the department he 
was chiefly occupied with forwarding plans for a United 
Nations. Following the conference, the Secretary of State 
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established an “Informal Political Agenda Group,” which 
crafted the outlines of the world body. President Roosevelt 
approved the group’s recommendations early in 1944. 

Although President Roosevelt and Prime Minister WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL early indicated a penchant for a postwar 
world of more or less independent regional councils and SPE- 
CIALIZED AGENCIES, with all but four nations—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and CHINA— 
disarmed, Hull insisted that the new peace organization be 
universal in character, and that no parts be greater than the 
whole. With the Four-Power Declaration of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, Hulls views triumphed in language that 
called for “a general international organization, based on the 
... sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to 
MEMBERSHIP by all such states, large and small.” 

On November 27, 1944, Hull, citing ill health, resigned, 
and he was replaced by EDWARD STETTINIUS, who faithfully 
carried on his predecessors work. Hull, who had seemed to 
lose influence with the president as the war proceeded, none- 
theless received from Roosevelt praise as “the one person in 
all the world who has done the most to make this great plan 
for peace an effective fact.” 

See also DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS, INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, MOSCOW DECLARATION, TRUST- 
EESHIP SYSTEM. 
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human rights 

The United Nations was the first international organization 
to address the issue of human rights, and it has remained a 
central concern of the institution since its founding. Before 
World War H, human rights were rarely addressed in interna- 
tional relations. For example, the COVENANT of the LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS did not use the term “human rights.” Inter- 
national diplomats previously had addressed only narrow 
questions of what might be called “worst practices,” such 
as when banning the slave trade in 1815, which led much 
later to the Slavery Convention of 1926. The Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907 dealt with a government's treatment of foreign 
nationals, but the document said nothing about treatment 
of its own citizens. Under the principle of SOVEREIGNTY, the 


relations between a government and its people were consid- 
ered an internal matter, and, even in the view of a number of 
nations at the turn of the 21st century, outside intrusion on 
that relationship continued to be regarded as a violation of 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

Addressing human rights on an international level 
involved two problematic challenges. The first was that 
NATION-STATES held different views regarding the role of the 
international community in the area of rights. Second, while 
many people agreed that there was a set of basic human 
rights, not all agreed on what was included under the term 
“rights.” Dissimilar cultures placed different definitions and 
different priorities on the claim of rights, and indeed even 
on the basis from which such rights derived. Initially, the 
impetus for the idea of human rights was Western-based, 
and since the CHARTER was drawn up by a small group of 
wartime allies, it reflected Western views of this concept. 

Although the UN Charter did not contain specific defi- 
nitions and procedures regarding this issue, it was the first 
international agreement in which the signatory nations made 
a commitment to promote human rights at the international 
level. The fundamental nature of this issue was indicated in 
the Preamble. It declared that one of the UN’s purposes was 
“to reaffirm faith in the fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in equal rights of 
men and WOMEN and of nations large and small.” 

The Charter contains several references to human rights. 
The term is used in Articles 13, 55, 56, 62, 68, and 76. The 
Charter authorizes the United Nations to make recommen- 
dations to member states regarding human rights policies, 
and it declares that the states have an obligation to consider 
its proposals carefully. The Charter limits the organization 
to making recommendations, since only treaties can create 
legally binding obligations. Under the Charter all the PRIN- 
CIPAL ORGANS of the United Nations can deal with human 
rights, and each of them has addressed this topic at one time 
or another. 

Yet while Article 68 of the Charter empowers the ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) to set up commis- 
sions to promote human rights it made no effort to define 
the term “Human Rights,” and reaching agreement on what 
constituted such rights required a prolonged effort that grad- 
ually expanded the meaning of the term. The deliberations 
reflected the sensitivity of the issue and the new departure 
represented by the Charter. The founding San Francisco 
Conference shunned proposals to define the term, reflecting 
the challenge posed by the concept of national sovereignty. 
At its initial session in 1946, the COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS, created that year by ECOSOC, established a small 
drafting group to prepare the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS (UDHR). ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, widow of 
former U.S. president FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, chaired the 
drafting committee. Mrs. Roosevelt played a central role in 
the evolution of the document, along with John Humphrey 
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of Canada, the first director of the SECRETARIAT’s Division 
of Human Rights, Charles Malik, rapporteur of the com- 
mission, Dr. Peng-chun Chang, who represented an Asian 
perspective on rights, and Frenchman René Cassin, who in 
1968 won the Nobel Peace Prize for his involvement in the 
drafting of the DECLARATION. Throughout the drafting, the 
Soviet Union and its Eastern European allies resisted the idea 
of defining human rights. 

Western nations and their citizens, drawing on a tradi- 
tion of democratic politics that accentuates the primacy of 
the individual, place strong emphasis on civil and politi- 
cal rights. That is, they stress the rights of the person, and 
tend to view human rights as protecting the individual from 
actions by the state. They emphasize protection of minority 
groups against overweening majority power. This viewpoint 
advocates that human rights be articulated and proclaimed 
in print, and, furthermore, ascertained and protected by judi- 
cial process. Such an outlook emphasizes rights such as free 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, specific 
rights of the accused, and the right to organize. 

Developing nations, on the other hand, emphasize eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights. In part, this viewpoint is 
based on their living conditions. Theirs is a collective out- 
look that holds that societies, as groups, have rights, and that 
the rights of the group as a whole supersede the rights of the 
individual. In this view, the good of the majority transcends 
the protection of the minority. Developing nations and their 
citizens also believe that the state offers the only prospect for 
DEVELOPMENT of the society, and hence view human rights 
as the basis for state action, rather than as designed to pro- 
tect the individual from the state. This approach to human 
rights speaks to the goals and responsibilities of the state, 
requiring government action to provide citizens with the 
conditions and facilities essential for the full realization of 
rights. Developing nations view economic rights, particularly 
the right to development, as the most basic rights, and there- 
fore essential to the exercise of all other rights. Developing 
nations also view these rights as creating obligations for the 
international system as a whole, including the provision of 
needed resources for development. Developing nations have 
emphasized the primacy of rights such as adequate food, 
tolerable living standards, and requisite shelter, which they 
regard as essential to human dignity. Western nations tend 
to reject development as a right equivalent to individual free- 
doms. The Western nations have resisted elevating economic 
rights to a position of primacy, since they view this as an 
effort to redistribute wealth to their disadvantage. 

On December 10, 1948, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as “a common 
standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to 
the end that every individual and every organ of society, 
keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive by 
teaching and education to promote respect for these rights 
and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and 


international, to secure their universal and effective recog- 
nition and observance, both among the peoples of Member 
States themselves and among the peoples of territories under 
their JURISDICTION.” Reflecting the predominantly Western 
MEMBERSHIP of the United Nations in 1948, prior to decolo- 
nization, 22 of the Declaration’s 30 articles deal with indi- 
vidual, civil, and political rights, and only six articles deal 
with economic, social, and cultural rights. The declaration 
stresses the “inherent dignity” of the individual, the principle 
of equality, and the three interrelated fundamental rights of 
life, liberty, and the security of the person. It also recognizes 
the need for social order, and therefore that individuals also 
have duties, which impose certain limitations on the exercise 
of their rights. Since those limitations are determined by 
national law, the declaration accepts the principle that states 
can limit human rights, providing that such laws are “solely 
for the purpose of securing due recognition and respect for 
the rights” of others, and establishing “the just requirements 
of morality, public order and the general welfare in a demo- 
cratic society.” The Universal Declaration set the direction 
for all subsequent agreements in the field of human rights. 

It required elaborate negotiations spanning another 18 
years to produce the other documents that comprise the 
composite “International Bill of Human Rights.” In 1948, 
the CONVENTION ON THE PREVENTION AND PUNISHMENT 
OF THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE was opened for signature. The 
much more specific INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL 
AND POLITICAL RIGHTS (ICCPR) and the INTERNATIONAL 
COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND CULTURAL RIGHTS 
(ICESCR), which, with the Universal Declaration, collec- 
tively comprise the International Bill of Human Rights, were 
only adopted by the General Assembly in 1966. Another 
10 years elapsed Ibefore the covenants were ratified by the 
requisite 35 nations to come into force, and then they were 
binding only on those nations that had ratified them. The 
International Covenants were adopted as two separate docu- 
ments rather than as a single CONVENTION because Western 
nations objected to the inclusion of economic, social, and 
cultural rights, which they contended were goals that were 
not enforceable. Developing nations insisted on including 
economic and social rights, since they considered these to 
be the most fundamental. As a compromise, two separate 
documents were composed and introduced simultaneously. 
Reflecting the NORTH-SOUTH controversy, there were a few 
“no” votes to each. 

The two covenants spelled out in more detail the rights 
involved in each category. Unlike the Universal Declaration, 
they were written in the form of treaties, requiring ratifica- 
tion by the member states, and consequently creating legally 
binding obligations. The ICCPR detailed the freedoms of 
speech, press, worship, assembly, security of person and 
property, political participation, and procedural due process, 
protecting the individual against arbitrary and unreasonable 
government action. Each state assumed the obligation to 
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submit regular reports to the HUMAN RIGHTS COMMITTEE, 
which reviewed them in detail and made recommendations 
to governments for improvement and additional legislation. 
The ICESCR provided guarantees of “the right of everyone to 
the enjoyment of an adequate standard of living for himself 
and his family, including adequate food, clothing, and hous- 
ing, and to the continuous improvement of living condi- 
tions.” It also guaranteed access by all to adequate education, 
social security, medical care, employment, shelter, mental 
health, and leisure, requiring an expansion of governmental 
functions. At the insistence of the developing nations, which 
by 1966 made up a majority of UN membership, both docu- 
ments recognized the right of self-determination. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1995, ratifications of the two covenants had reached 
132, or about two-thirds of the member states of the United 
Nations. 

Regional efforts revealed the differing viewpoints regard- 
ing human rights. The Western Hemisphere acted first, when 
the ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES unanimously 
approved the American Declaration on the Rights and Duties 
of Man on May 2, 1948. It was the first international human 
rights document to include a detailed enumeration of those 
rights. The document reflected the region’s Western heritage, 
and consequently emphasized civil and political rights. But it 
insisted on an individual's duties as well. Reflecting Western 
traditions, it included the right to life and to asylum. How- 
ever, it also stressed the protection of the family, its mothers 
and children, and the inviolability of the home. In 1948 the 
Western Hemisphere nations also adopted the Inter-Ameri- 
can Charter of Social Guarantees, protecting workers’ rights 
and stressing the goal of raising the standard of living. The 
American Convention on Human Rights of 1969, also known 
as the PACT of San José, entered into force in 1976. It estab- 
lished the Inter-American Court of Human Rights and the 
Inter-American Commission of Human Rights. The commis- 
sion investigates complaints and makes recommendations 
to signatory governments. The court can adjudicate com- 
plaints brought by other states. Individual complaints can be 
made to the commission, which has the power to place cases 
before the Inter-American Court. 

The European Convention for the Protection of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms was drafted by the Coun- 
cil of Europe and entered into force in 1953. At the time, its 
application was confined to Western Europe, since it was 
written when the COLD WAR divided the continent. It estab- 
lished the European Commission of Human Rights, which 
reviewed complaints by individuals as well as NON-GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs), and the European Court of 
Human Rights, whose decisions were binding among signa- 
tories. Individuals could bring complaints before the court. 

In many respects the most significant regional agreement 
was the African Charter of Human and Peoples’ Rights, also 
known as the Banjul Charter, signed in 1981, which came 
into force in 1986. The African Charter was a major doc- 


ument reflecting the views of the developing nations and 
former colonies. It was notable for its statement of the col- 
lective rights of peoples, as revealed in its title, pointing out 
that the rights of the nation as a collective take primacy over 
the rights of individuals. It stressed that individuals have 
duties to their families and the society as a whole, and con- 
sequently that the “rights and freedoms of each individual, 
shall be exercised with due regard to the rights of others, 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY, morality, and common interest.” The 
charter placed considerable emphasis on economic, social, 
and cultural rights. The African Charter was the first interna- 
tional agreement to include both classes of rights, civil and 
political, as well as economic, social, and cultural, within a 
single document. It was also the first international document 
to identify the right to development as the most fundamen- 
tal right of all. It included the right of peoples to peace and 
security, and the right to an ENVIRONMENT supportive of the 
health of its citizens. In 1988 the ORGANIZATION OF AFRI- 
CAN UNITY established the African Commission on Human 
and Peoples’ Rights, which was primarily a body to study 
and collect information on “African problems in human and 
peoples’ rights.” 

Other regions acted in a more limited manner. In the 
Middle East, the issue of human rights has been more con- 
tentious than in other regions, echoing the conflict that has 
polarized the region since the end of World War II. Mid- 
dle Eastern countries were divided in their attitudes toward 
the adoption of the Universal Declaration. Initial resistance 
came from fundamentalist Islamic states that objected to the 
right of religious conversion. However, the League of Arab 
States established the Arab Commission on Human Rights 
in 1968 that was empowered to draft regional agreements in 
this field. The Islamic Conference adopted the broader Cairo 
Declaration on Human Rights in Islam in 1990. 

Countries in Asia have shown the strongest inclination to 
abstain from Western notions of the universality of human 
rights. Asian states’ firmness on asserting the inviolability 
of national sovereignty has meant that no agreement on an 
Asian human rights instrument has ever been reached. At 
the turn of the century Asia remained the only continent 
without such a document. 

The UN’s role has been to formulate standard and vol- 
untary norms through conferences and declarations, and 
then to encourage conformity, while having little enforce- 
ment power. It carries out its mission by promoting interna- 
tional agreements that set standards, and then urges member 
states to report on their progress. The United Nations sup- 
plies information and assists nations in meeting human 
rights standards through technical missions and by develop- 
ing model codes and programs. These procedures depend 
on monitoring to encourage states to develop legislation to 
implement the rights involved. Until 2006 the Commission 
on Human Rights served as the main monitoring body. Com- 
pliance with universal standards was voluntary, and imple- 
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mentation was up to individual governments. In March 2006 
a new HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL replaced the Human Rights 
Commission as part of an attempt to REFORM the UN’s han- 
dling of human rights issues. 

In 1967, the Economic and Social Council authorized the 
Commission on Human Rights to move beyond general dis- 
cussion, and to consider human rights violations in individual 
countries. While no enforcement was possible, both the com- 
mission and the General Assembly passed RESOLUTIONS con- 
demning the worst abuses on a country-specific basis each 
year. In 1979-80 the commission expanded its efforts by 
establishing special procedures to enable investigations, which 
led to the appointment of SPECIAL RAPPORTEURS to investigate 
and compile reports for the commission. Rapporteurs were 
employed both to investigate thematic issues such as torture, 
summary executions, violence against women, racial discrimi- 
nation, and religious discrimination, and to investigate the 
situation in particular countries. This procedure ensured dis- 
cussion of the topic, and often led to resolutions on the sub- 
ject. In 2007 there were 23 special rapporteurs (plus several 
independent experts and special representatives) covering a 
range of topical and country situations and reporting to the 
new Human Rights Council. A number of non-governmental 
organizations, which served as advocates for human rights, 
also monitored situations throughout the world and submit- 
ted their own reports to the various UN bodies. 

Throughout its existence the United Nations has nego- 
tiated and adopted a long list of conventions and declara- 
tions regarding specific rights that have sought to extend and 
clarify the meaning of “human rights.” Some were drafted by 
the commission, some by other bodies, and several resulted 
from UN conferences or came from SPECIALIZED AGEN- 
CIES. Among the principal documents on the long list are 
the conventions on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination (1966), the Suppression and Punishment 
of the Crime of APARTHEID (1973), the Political Rights of 
Women (1953), the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimina- 
tion Against Women (1979), the Suppression of the Traffic 
in Persons (1950), the Status of Refugees (1951), the Sta- 
tus of Stateless Persons (1954), against Torture and other 
Cruel and Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment 
(1984), the Rights of the Child (1989), and the Protection of 
the Rights of All Migrant Workers (1990). Declarations were 
issued dealing with the Eradication of Hunger and Malnuttri- 
tion (1974), the Protection of Women and Children in Emer- 
gency and Armed Conflict (1974), the Rights of Disabled 
Persons (1975), the Right to Development (1986), and the 
Rights of Persons Belonging to National, Ethnic, Religious, 
and Linguistic Minorities (1992). These joined the initial 
Convention on Genocide to constitute a body of humanitar- 
ian law. Additional PROTOCOLs were added to several of the 
existing covenants. All set standards and required reporting 
by governments, although all nations had not ratified all 
agreements. 


Other agencies and organizations within the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM also have negotiated agreements relating 
to human rights. For example, several treaties regarding the 
rights of labor, including the right to organize, were for- 
mulated through the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION (ILO). Other agencies include the UNITED NATIONS 
CHILDREN’S FUND (UNICEF), the United Nations COMMIS- 
SION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN, and the UNITED NATIONS 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES (UNHCR). In 1993 the 
WORLD CONFERENCE ON HUMAN RIGHTS, known as the 
Vienna Conference, conducted a global review of human 
rights and the UN work in this area. The Vienna Declaration 
and Program of Action, adopted by participants represent- 
ing 171 nations, highlighted the links among development, 
democracy, and the promotion of human rights, bridging 
the differing interpretations of the West and the develop- 
ing nations. It emphasized the universality, indivisibility, and 
interdependence of civil, cultural, economic, political, and 
social rights, declaring all to be the responsibility of gov- 
ernments and requiring governments to promote all human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. The declaration reaffirmed 
the right to development as a universal, inalienable, inte- 
gral, and fundamental part of human rights. The signatories 
of the Vienna Declaration agreed that the development of 
the poorest nations was the collective responsibility of the 
international community. The Final Document asserted that 
extreme poverty and social exclusion constituted a “violation 
of human dignity.” The declaration emphasized the rights of 
all vulnerable groups, especially women, and extended this 
protection to INDIGENOUS PEOPLES. 

In one of its most controversial decisions, the Vienna 
Declaration recommended the creation of the position of 
UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, a new office 
to advocate human rights and to coordinate UN programs, 
agencies, and offices involved in this field. Established in 
1993, the High Commissioner serves as the focal point for all 
United Nations human rights activities, and acts as the SEC- 
RETARIAT for all treaty bodies monitoring compliance with 
human rights covenants and agreements. The CENTRE FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS became part of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner. Located in Geneva, the centre conducts studies 
and provides recommendations, information, and analysis to 
all UN organs dealing with human rights issues. 

Seven years after the world’s governments gathered in 
Vienna, they convened in New York City for the MILLENNIUM 
SUMMIT. Reasserting the Vienna declaration’s commitment to 
human rights, the attending delegates established MILLEN- 
NIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs) that were postulated 
on the assumption that human rights and development were 
inextricably linked. Among the MDGs were commitments to 
achieve gender equality, education for all, and the eradica- 
tion of poverty. SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN later in 
his 2005 UN reform report, IN LARGER FREEDOM, argued that 
only in a world where all states sought human rights and 
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development simultaneously could the maintenance of peace 
and security be achieved. 

The various UN and regional human rights bodies are 
assisted by a large number of non-governmental organiza- 
tions that serve as advocates of human rights and work to 
protect them. At times the NGOs intervene to protect indi- 
viduals who are denied their rights. These NGOs constantly 
monitor the situation in each of the world’s nations, and they 
submit informative reports to the various monitoring bodies. 
While functioning separately, they therefore are indirectly 
a part of the global monitoring system for human rights. 
Human rights is an area of concern for one of the largest 
number of non-governmental organizations. 

In the course of developing human rights treaties, the 
United Nations adopted the Nuremberg Tribunal Charter, 
under which World War II war criminals were tried for 
“crimes against humanity.” These were defined as crimes of 
“murder, extermination, enslavement, deportation, and other 
inhumane acts committed against any civilian population, 
before or during a war . . . whether or not in violation of the 
domestic law of the country where perpetrated.” Both the 
Convention on Genocide and the Convention on the Sup- 
pression and Punishment of the Crime of Apartheid (1973) 
defined these as crimes against humanity. 

Following the conclusion of the cold war, the United 
Nations established judicial bodies to deal with this type 
of crime. The SECURITY COUNCIL established the INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE FORMER YUGOSLAVIA 
in 1993, with headquarters in The Hague. The INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR RWANDA, with headquar- 
ters in Arusha, Tanzania, was established in 1994. Each had 
JURISDICTION involving only the specified countries, and in 
the Rwandan case for Rwandan citizens who may have com- 
mitted war crimes in neighboring states. The creation of 
these tribunals embodies an expression of the worldwide 
horror at the GENOCIDE practiced in both crises, which differ- 
entiated them from other conflicts. The tribunals became the 
precedents for the establishment of extraordinary mixed— 
national and international—courts in CAMBODIA and SIERRA 
LEONE to address human rights abuses by the Khmer Rouge 
and the Revolutionary United Front, respectively, in their 
particular countries. In 1998, a conference of 100 countries 
approved the Rome Statute of the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL 
COURT (ICC) establishing a permanent court, independent 
of the United Nations, to investigate and decide cases involv- 
ing individuals responsible for the most serious crimes of 
concern to the international community. Its statute extended 
the court’s jurisdiction to genocide, war crimes, and crimes 
against humanity, and provided definitions for these crimes. 
On April 11, 2002, 10 nations deposited their ratifications 
of the statute, bringing the ICC into existence as of July 1. 
While there was considerable controversy about the jurisdic- 
tion and powers of the court, its creation constituted a sig- 
nificant new departure in the enforcement and definition of 


human rights. These developments occurred as the General 
Assembly declared 1995-2004 the UN Decade for Human 
Rights Education. The decade sought to encourage the estab- 
lishment of national committees composed of representa- 
tives from both public and private sectors in each country to 
promote education about and awareness of human rights. 

See also AFGHANISTAN, AGENDA FOR DEVELOPMENT, BEI- 
JING +5, BRICKER AMENDMENT, CHAPTER VI 2, COMMIT- 
TEE OF 24, CONGO, CONVENTION AGAINST TORTURE AND 
OTHER CRUEL, INHUMAN OR DEGRADING TREATMENT OR 
PUNISHMENT, CONVENTION ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL 
FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN, CONVENTION 
ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF RACIAL DISCRIMINA- 
TION, CONVENTION ON THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN, 
DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS, GLOBAL COMPACT, JUS 
COGENS, OFFICE FOR THE COORDINATION OF HUMANITARIAN 
AFFAIRS, PEACEKEEPING, RWANDA CRISIS, UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR WOMEN, UNITED NATIONS MIS- 
SION IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA, UNITED NATIONS TRAN- 
SITIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN EAST TIMOR. 


Further Reading: Alston, Philip, ed. The United Nations and 
Human Rights: A Critical Appraisal. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1992. Alston, Philip, and James Crawford, eds. The 
Future of UN Human Rights Treaty Monitoring. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000. Donnelly, Jack. Interna- 
tional Human Rights. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1998. 
Langley, Winston E. Encyclopedia of Human Rights Issues since 
1945. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1999. Lauren, Paul 
Gordon. The Evolution of International Human Rights: Visions 
Seen. 2nd ed. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
2004. Mertus, Julie A. The United Nations and Human Rights: 
A Guide for a New Era. New York: Routledge, 2005. United 
Nations. The United Nations and Human Rights: 1945-1995. 
New York: United Nations, 1995. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Human Rights Commission See Commission ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS. 


Human Rights Committee (HRC) 

Article 28 of the INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND 
POLITICAL RIGHTS established the Human Rights Committee 
to monitor the progress made by signatory states in ensur- 
ing “the equal rights of men and WOMEN to the enjoyment 
of all civil and political rights.” The 18 committee members 
are elected by the states party to the COVENANT, but they do 
not represent their states. They serve in their personal capac- 
ity as individuals of high moral character and with expertise 
in the field of HUMAN RIGHTS. Sometimes confused with the 
UN COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, which was created in 
1946 and drafted the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
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RIGHTS, the Human Rights Committee was established in 
1976, meets three times yearly in New York or Geneva, and 
considers reports on human rights conditions in the specific 
nations that have signed the covenant. 

The International Covenant detailed the freedoms of 
speech, press, worship, assembly, security of person and 
property, political participation, procedural due process, and 
individual protection against arbitrary and unreasonable gov- 
ernment action. Each state assumed the obligation to sub- 
mit regular reports to the Human Rights Committee, which 
reviews them in detail and makes recommendations to gov- 
ernments for improvement and additional legislation. In addi- 
tion, as of 2007, 143 states had accepted the covenants First 
Optional PROTOCOL that gave the committee the COMPETENCE 
to receive petitions from individuals alleging human rights 
abuses by their own governments. The committee also has 
oversight of the Second Optional Protocol, which entered into 
force in 1991, seeking to eliminate the use of the death pen- 
alty. Ninety-five states had approved that protocol by 2007. 

Under the committee’s rules of procedure, the HRC pro- 
vides guidelines to signatory states for the preparation of 
national reports. Those reports are then discussed by the 
committee with the state’s representatives present. The com- 
mittee publishes a summary of its findings in what are called 
“general comments.” These commentaries are written in 
broad, vague terms. Specific criticisms and recommendations 
are conveyed under terms of confidentiality to the govern- 
ment concerned. 


Further Reading: Langley, Winston E. Encyclopedia of 
Human Rights Issues since 1945. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1999. United Nations Centre for Human Rights, and 
United Nations Institute for Training and Research. Man- 
ual on Human Rights Reporting under Six Major International 
Human Rights Instruments. New York: United Nations, 1991. 
UN Human Rights Committee Web site: <www.ohchr.org/ 
english/bodies/hrc/index.htm>. 


Human Rights Conventions See HUMAN RIGHTS. 


Human Rights Council 

The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY inaugurated the Human Rights 
Council on March 15, 2006, in Resolution 251, as part of an 
effort to REFORM the United Nations. The specific recom- 
mendation for the new body originated in the 2004 report 
of the HIGH-LEVEL PANEL ON THREATS, CHALLENGES AND 
CHANGE, and was endorsed by SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN in March 2005 and by the WORLD SUMMIT in Sep- 
tember of that year. The Human Rights Council replaced the 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS (CHR), and its mandate 
differs considerably from that of the CHR. Western nations 
and Western-oriented advocacy NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGA- 


NIZATIONS (NGOs) viewed the establishment of the Human 
Rights Council as a way to give new prominence to HUMAN 
RIGHTS throughout the UN system, and as a progressive alter- 
native to the much maligned CHR. In doing so, this coalition 
emphasized the value of the new body in promoting civil and 
political rights. The effort to create the new council brought 
into high relief the differing views of human rights in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Developing nations, which consider 
economic, social, and cultural rights as important as civil 
and political rights, questioned the need for a new body. 

Lengthy negotiations and a number of compromises 
proved necessary before agreement was reached between 
Western and developing nations. Among the issues debated 
were the size of the body, its purpose, the method of select- 
ing its members, and its place within the United Nations. 
Secretary-General Annan proposed a small working body, 
modeled on the SECURITY COUNCIL, which would become 
one of the PRINCIPAL ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. The 
NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT (NAM) and the GROUP OF 77 
(G77), insisting on the prerogatives of the General Assembly 
as the hub of the UN, successfully pressed to make the new 
council a subsidiary body of the Assembly. The NAM/G77 
coalition also insisted on broader, regionally balanced, MEM- 
BERSHIP for the new council than that proposed by the devel- 
oped states. During the course of the negotiations, proposed 
membership schemes ranged from a small working body 
with 15 members to a plenary body with universal member- 
ship. The agreement eventually reached established a council 
with 47 members—not much smaller than the 53 member 
Commission on Human Rights that it replaced. 

Western states contended that election of members to 
the CHR by group VOTING on candidates as put forward 
by regional CAUCUS GROUPS had resulted in a commission 
whose members included several states that were well known 
to be human rights violators and who sought membership to 
prevent a review of their countries’ records. They proposed a 
secret ballot on each candidate state, with a two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly required for election to the new 
council. The NAM/G77 group insisted on regionally bal- 
anced membership and rejected the at-large two-thirds vote 
proposal. The resulting prolonged deadlock was broken only 
when the PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY proposed 
a compromise formula. As thus established, while member- 
ship is regionally balanced, each candidate is voted on sepa- 
rately in a secret ballot and must receive the affirmative votes 
of an absolute majority of the General Assembly. In 2006, 
that meant that countries were elected only if they received 
96 affirmative votes. This also meant that abstentions hurt 
a nation’s chances of election to the council. Each country 
serving on the Human Rights Council will be required to 
undergo a review of its human rights record by the council 
during its term of membership. Member states are limited to 
two consecutive terms on the new council. In addition, the 
General Assembly can suspend the council membership of 
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any state that “commits gross and systematic violations of 
human rights,” though this requires a two-thirds vote. 

Election of the initial 47 member states, which required 
three ballots, was conducted on March 9, 2006, with the 
initial session of the Human Rights Council conducted June 
19, 2006. Lots were drawn after the election to determine 
the terms of those elected, with some serving for three years, 
others for two or for one, so as to stagger the expiration of 
the terms. Ensuing elections will be for three-year terms, 
with one-third of the Council elected each year, as is the 
case of other UN bodies, such as the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL and the Security Council. 

Annan’s original proposal to give the new council the 
status of a main organ of the UN would have required a 
CHARTER amendment, which would have taken a protracted 
time to accomplish due to the requirement that sufficient 
member states ratify the AMENDMENT. The UNITED STATES, 
which had forcefully backed the original proposal, rejected 
the compromises and voted against forming the new council, 
because it felt the agreements had weakened the power of 
the new body. The U.S. government was particularly disap- 
pointed by the rejection of the at-large election process it had 
put forward, concluding that the finally accepted method 
would still allow states with weak human rights records to 
serve on the council. The United States, in protest, declined 
to be a candidate for membership on the original Human 
Rights Council. 

The council is based in Geneva, where it meets more 
frequently that its predecessor, with no fewer than three 
annual sessions for a total of at least 10 weeks. It carries a 
broader mandate than its predecessor. It has the power (if 
one-third of the council agrees) to call additional SPECIAL 
SESSIONS at the request of any of its members. It is supposed 
to promote “effective coordination and the mainstreaming 
of human rights within the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM,” and 
it works closely with the OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. The Human Rights Council is 
“responsible for promoting universal respect for the protec- 
tion of all human rights and fundamental freedoms for all, 
without distinction of any kind,” and is “guided by the prin- 
ciples of universality, impartiality, objectivity . . . with a view 
to enhancing the promotion and protection of all human 
rights, civil, political, economic, social and cultural rights, 
including the RIGHT TO DEVELOPMENT.” The new coun- 
cil assumed the mandate of the Commission on Human 
Rights and continued its special procedures. Moreover, the 
new council serves as a forum for dialogue on all human 
rights, and seeks to advance international cooperation to 
enhance the abilities of states to implement human rights 
commitments, including promoting educational programs 
and providing advisory and technical assistance to states. It 
also “address[es] situations of violations of human rights,” 
and conducts “universal periodic review” of all UN member 
states. At its second meeting in September 2006 the council 


took up the task of framing a uniform procedure to be used 
in these reviews. The HRC submits an annual report to the 
General Assembly. 

See also APPENDIX F (General Assembly Resolution 251); 
BUSH, GEORGE W.; CHINA; IN LARGER FREEDOM. 


Further Reading: Annan, Kofi. Report of the Secretary- 
General: In Larger Freedom: Towards Development, Security 
and Human Rights for All. March 21, 2005, A/59/2005. 2005 
World Summit Outcome. A/RES/60/1. 24 October 20: <www. 
ohchr.org/english/bodies/hrcouncill >. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Human Rights Day 

Celebrated on December 10 annually, Human Rights Day 
marks the anniversary of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s adoption 
of the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS in 1948. 
It has been celebrated since 1950. 


human tracking 

Human trafficking refers to the recruiting, transporting, 
enslaving, or receiving of people in order to exploit and 
abuse them. Such trafficking often uses threats, force, abduc- 
tion, deception, and fraud to compel vulnerable people into 
situations clearly violating their fundamental HUMAN RIGHTS. 
Persons so exploited find themselves in abhorrent condi- 
tions of forced labor, prostitution, slavery, servitude, illegal 
international adoption, child soldiering, begging, and even 
coerced removal of organs. WOMEN and children are par- 
ticularly affected by this vile practice. The U.S. State Depart- 
ment has estimated that between approximately 600,000 and 
800,000 humans are trafficked over international boundaries 
every year; 80 percent are women and girls and 50 per- 
cent are minors. Victims usually are from poor areas of the 
world, often being displaced during internal civil wars (as in 
BOSNIA, CONGO, DARFUR, and KOSOVO). Refugees are also 
targets. Poorer women may be enticed into trafficking by 
fraudulent promises of marriage or legitimate work. Children 
may be sold by poor parents, or find themselves trafficked 
after being abandoned (as in AFRICA, should both parents 
die from AIDS). The collapse of the SOVIET UNION and the 
civil wars in the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA, creating porous bor- 
ders among unstable new countries, exacerbated transna- 
tional trafficking, which became a profitable international 
criminal enterprise. Human rights critics point out that there 
are too few national or international penalties against the 
practice. As for sexual trafficking, the UN OFFICE ON DRUGS 
AND CRIME (UNODC, formerly called UN OFFICE FOR DRUG 
CONTROL AND CRIME PREVENTION) has found that too many 
governments, and some human rights organizations, simply 
judge women as guilty of prostitution and thus minimize the 
illicit role of traffickers. 
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In November 2000, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted 
the CONVENTION against Transnational Organized Crime 
(the so-called Palermo Convention) and two Palermo PRO- 
TOCOLS: the Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish Traf- 
ficking in Persons, Especially Women and Children, and the 
Protocol against the Smuggling of Migrants by Land, Sea 
and Air. The protocol dealing with trafficking falls under 
the JURISDICTION of the UN Office on Drugs and Crime 
(UNODC). It entered into force in December 2003 and by 
2006 it had 117 signatories and 110 ratifications. The pro- 
tocol requires participating states to prevent and combat 
human trafficking, protect and assist victims, and cooperate 
with the international community and other states to meet 
all the obligations of the protocol. 

See also DECLARATION ON THE ELIMINATION OF VIO- 
LENCE AGAINST WOMEN, INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON 
THE PROTECTION OF THE RIGHTS OF ALL MIGRANT WORKERS 
AND MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES, INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION ON MIGRATION, UNITED NATIONS INTERREGIONAL 
CRIME AND JUSTICE RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 


Further Reading: Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish 
Trafficking in Persons Especially Women and Children, Web 
site: <www.ohchr.org/english/law/protocoltraffic.htm>. UN 
Office on Drugs and Crime Report on Trafficking in Human 
Beings, Web site: <www.unodc.org/unodc/en/trafficking/ 
human_beings.html>. U.S. Department of State. Trafficking 
in Persons Report, Web site: <www.state.gov/g/tip/rls/tiprp/ 
2005/46606.htm>. 


Hussein, Saddam (1937-2006) 

Saddam Hussein was born in 1937 in Tikrit, IRAQ. He was 
educated at the Universities of Cairo and Baghdad and 
became a member of Iraq's Ba’ath Socialist Party in 1957. 
Following imprisonment in 1964, Hussein participated in 
General Bakr’s 1968 revolution. Hussein succeeded Bakr to 
become chairman of Iraq’s Revolution Command Council 
and, in 1979, president of Iraq. He proceeded to establish a 
harsh system of one-man rule, making use of an extended 
family from Tikrit and favored military personnel to main- 
tain tight control on the country. 

In 1980 Hussein initiated the IRAN-IRAQ WAR (1980-88) 
by ordering Iraqi forces into IRAN. It was during this conflict 
that Hussein used poison gas against Iranian troops as well 
as Kurds in northern Iraq. The muted UN response to this 
conflict stands in stark contrast to the international outcry 
that accompanied Hussein’s 1990 invasion of Kuwait. 

During the Iran-Iraq War, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and sev- 
eral Western states, desiring to preserve a balance of power 
in the Gulf region between Iraq and the larger Islamic revo- 
lutionary government of Iran, provided financial and mili- 


tary assistance to Hussein’s regime. One factor that prompted 
Hussein to invade Kuwait in August 1990 was a Kuwaiti 
refusal to forgive $14 billion in loans extended to Iraq to 
help fight Iran. Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait was met with an 
avalanche of UN SECURITY COUNCIL resolutions. In accor- 
dance with these resolutions, a U.S.-led coalition forcibly 
removed Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 

Following a March 1991 cease-fire, the United Nations 
imposed crippling SANCTIONS on Iraq. American administra- 
tions, and their allies in the Security Council, maintained 
that these sanctions were necessary to prevent Hussein from 
replenishing his arsenal of WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION. 
As such, the UNITED STATES refused to allow the Security 
Council to revisit the RESOLUTION that imposed the sanc- 
tions, despite the hardship they caused to ordinary Iraqi 
citizens. Hussein used the unpopularity of the sanctions to 
maintain his grip on power in Iraq. Repeatedly he challenged 
the inspections regime imposed by the United Nations, and 
the no-fly zones maintained by the coalition partners both in 
the northern and southern areas of Iraq. 

Hussein continued to repress Shia and Kurdish POPULA- 
TIONs, which he feared were planning to overthrow his gov- 
ernment or gain full independence from Iraq. The president 
was then deposed by the United States during the invasion 
starting in March 2003. He immediately went into hiding, 
but on December 13, 2003, U.S. forces captured him. He was 
incarcerated, eventually turned over to the interim Iraqi gov- 
ernment that had been established by the United States, and 
faced trial on a variety of charges of “crimes against human- 
ity” and other offenses. On November 5, 2006, a court in 
Baghdad convicted him of charges related to the 1982 exe- 
cution of 148 Shiites, whom he had suspected of trying 
to assassinate him. The former president was sentenced to 
death by hanging and was executed December 30, 2006. 

See also ANNAN, KOFI; BUSH, GEORGE W.; GULF WAR; 
UNITED NATIONS IRAQ-KUWAIT OBSERVER COMMISSION; 
UNITED NATIONS MONITORING, VERIFICATION, AND INSPEC- 
TION COMMISSION; UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL COMMISSION 
ON IRAQ; UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 598; UN 
SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 678; UN SECURITY COUN- 
CIL RESOLUTION 1441. 


Further Reading: Makiya, Kanan. Republic of Fear: The Poli- 
tics of Modern Iraq. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1998. Moore, John Allphin Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. To Create a 
New World?: American Presidents and the United Nations. New 
York: Peter Lang Publishers, 1999. . The New United 
Nations: International Organization in the Twenty-first Century. 
Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prince Hall, 2006. Pérez de Cuél- 
lar, Javier. Pilgrimage for Peace: A Secretary Generals Memoir. 
New York: St. Martin’s, 1997. 





— S. E McMahon 


IAEA Safeguards See INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY. 


Implementation Force (IFOR) See Bosnia. 


important question 

Article 18 of the UN CHARTER has three paragraphs. The sec- 
ond of these refers to “important questions” which require a 
two-thirds vote of those “present and VOTING” in any session 
of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA). The GAs Rules of Procedure 
define the words “members present and voting” as “mem- 
bers casting an affirmative or negative vote. Members which 
abstain from voting are considered as not voting.” Thus, 
the two-thirds vote mandated for Important Questions could 
actually be less than a majority of all the members of the 
General Assembly. 

The distinction in Article 18 between “important” and 
“other” questions is detailed in the second paragraph, where 
Important Questions are specified, and in the third para- 
graph, which allows the General Assembly, by majority vote, 
to determine what “other” questions must be decided by a 
two-thirds vote of those present and voting. According to 
the second paragraph, a two-thirds vote must be obtained 
on the following Important Questions: matters relating to 
international peace and security, electing NON-PERMANENT 
MEMBERS to the SECURITY COUNCIL (SC) and all members 
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of the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) and the 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, the ADMISSION OF MEMBERS to the 
United Nations, the SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION OF MEM- 
BERS, issues regarding the operation of the TRUSTEESHIP SYS- 
TEM, and budgetary questions. Also, the General Assembly 
Rules of Procedure require a two-thirds vote in order to 
reconsider proposals that have been adopted or rejected, and 
in order to add items to the supplementary list or the agenda 
of an EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSION. By Rule 84 of the Rules 
of Procedure, amendments to proposals relating to Important 
Questions must obtain a two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting. 

Over the years the General Assembly, using the provi- 
sions of the third paragraph of Article 18, has, by a simple 
majority vote, determined that “other” questions are, in fact, 
“important” and require a two-thirds vote of those present 
and voting. (This is a practice only recognized in the General 
Assembly; none of the GA main committees has such a rule; 
their decisions are made by a simple majority.) Numerous 
examples include: consideration of new trusteeship agree- 
ments, questions relating to racial conflict in South Africa, 
questions relating to South-West Africa, and issues of decol- 
onization. Perhaps the most legendary use of this procedure 
dealt with the representation of CHINA in the United Nations. 
From 1961 on the UNITED STATES used the third paragraph 
of Article 18 to make any consideration of changing Chinese 
representation an Important Question, requiring a two-thirds 
vote. By assuring a simple majority vote to resolve that the 
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issue of representation was an “important question,” Wash- 
ington was able to insist on an insurmountable two-thirds 
vote to seat the People’s Republic of China and to remove 
the government of the Chinese Republic on Taiwan from the 
United Nations (and the Security Council). The procedure 
worked until 1971. On October 25 of that year the vote 
on the Important Question RESOLUTION regarding Chinese 
representation narrowly lost for the first time, 59 to 55, with 
15 abstentions, and on the next vote, the General Assem- 
bly seated Beijing as the official Chinese representative and 
removed Taiwan. 


Further Reading: Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the 
United Nations: A Commentary. 2nd ed. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. 


In Larger Freedom 

In Larger Freedom is the title of a pivotal report published 
by SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN in March 2005 that 
offered a blueprint for UN REFORM. This particular reform 
effort stemmed from the Secretary-General’s Renewing the 
United Nations program of 1997, the 2004 HIGH-LEVEL 
PANEL ON THREATS, CHALLENGES AND CHANGE—originally 
charged with making proposals to strengthen the COLLEC- 
TIVE SECURITY system—and the expert group that produced 
a plan of action to achieve the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT 
GOALS, which were adopted by the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in 
2000. The Secretary-General selected from the accumulated 
list of proposals those that he considered most important 
and most likely to be implemented. Annan acknowledged 
that he had included only those items that were “both vital 
and achievable in the coming months.” 

Annan had to walk a fine line between competing reform 
agendas. Western nations spearheaded by the UNITED 
STATES, who contribute the largest financial support to the 
UN BUDGET, demanded reforms to make the organization 
more efficient, in accord with a Western business model 
rather than with diplomatic practices. The developing 
nations, constituting a majority of UN MEMBERSHIP, were 
far more concerned with equal representation assuring all 
nations the opportunity to state their views and have an 
equal influence on decisions. They also wanted to guarantee 
equitable geographical representation in all bodies and in 
the UN staff. Consequently, they often advocated practices 
to achieve these ends which the United States and West- 
ern nations regarded as time consuming and inefficient. As 
a result, the topic of UN reform, although frequently on 
the agenda and regularly negotiated, meant different things 
at different times. Each side emphasized different priorities, 
saw the alternative proposals as either ineffective or discrim- 
inatory, and resisted consensus. 

Annan couched his proposals in the context of updating 
the United Nations for facing the realities of the new century 


by way of a systematic review of the institutions created at 
the founding of the organization at the end of World War IL. 
He accentuated implementing the already agreed upon Mil- 
lennium Development Goals, which the Secretary-General 
described as “a shared vision of DEVELOPMENT.” Achieving 
these goals required actions at both the international and the 
national levels and attention to the special needs of AFRICA. 
His report also suggested new means of increasing collective 
action to meet contemporary and novel security threats, such 
as TERRORISM, and to improve collective security actions 
to reduce conflict and organized crime. He recommended 
the creation of a PEACEBUILDING COMMISSION that would 
address problems in post-conflict regions, the establishment 
of a HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL to replace the COMMISSION ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS, and the strengthening of the OFFICE OF THE 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS and the recently 
created INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT. His recommenda- 
tions also included strengthening the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL (ECOSOC) through annual high-level ministerial 
meetings to assure that ECOSOC remained the central organ 
focused on development cooperation. The recommendations 
encompassed streamlining GENERAL ASSEMBLY procedures 
and its committee STRUCTURE, and increasing the Assembly’s 
interaction with INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SOCIETY. The plan 
included steps for a comprehensive review of budget and 
human resources rules, strengthening the resident coordina- 
tor system in countries receiving UN assistance, and new 
arrangements to enable faster and more effective response to 
humanitarian crises. Recommended CHARTER amendments 
included deleting the “enemy states” clauses, and abolishing 
the MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE, though the precise wording 
of the AMENDMENTS was to be worked out later. The report 
also called for enlarging the SECURITY COUNCIL (SC) to 24 
members according to one of two plans earlier put forward. 

Even after his narrowing down to the principal options 
for SC reform, Annan’s propositions faced further, likely 
debilitating, deliberation. The Security Council expan- 
sion proposals became bogged down in a debate regarding 
establishing new PERMANENT MEMBERS, and whether they 
would have the VETO. JAPAN, GERMANY, INDIA, and Brazil 
made early bids for membership, but other states not only 
opposed their inclusion but also recommended an alterna- 
tive regional approach to adding new members. There were 
also broader questions about the wisdom of enlarging the 
Council altogether. 

Finally, Annan proposed strengthening his office. Dis- 
agreement on this idea surfaced between Western states and 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. The latter group was reluctant to 
give the Secretary-General greater administrative and budget- 
ary powers, fearing a concomitant weakening of the General 
Assembly's authority, where they had a working majority. 

These deliberations ultimately led to the adoption of a 
series of specific measures in 2006—following the WORLD 
SUMMIT—as well as the abandonment of some of the rec- 
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ommendations. After extensive negotiations and modifica- 
tion of the proposals, the United Nations created both the 
Peacebuilding Commission and the Human Rights Council, 
although it proved impossible to reach agreement on Secu- 
rity Council reform. 


Further Reading: Annan, Kofi. Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral: In Larger Freedom: Towards Development, Security and 
Human Rights for All. March 21, 2005, A/59/2005. Moore, 
John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. The New United Nations: 
International Organization in the Twenty-first Century. Upper 
Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 2006. 

— K. J. Grieb 


India 

While still part of the British Empire, the Indian govern- 
ment—then known as the Raj—was a founding member 
of the United Nations in 1945. India’s participation in the 
world body was notable from the beginning for its steady 
commitment to DISARMAMENT, economic DEVELOPMENT in 
the post-colonial regions of the world, the enhanced par- 
ticipation of small powers, and the resolution of COLD WAR 
disputes between Western and communist nations. To these 
ends, India was one of the founders of the NON-ALIGNED 
MOVEMENT (NAM). Under Jawaharlal Nehru, its first prime 
minister, India regularly criticized great power domination 
of UN deliberations, and was a strong advocate for enhanc- 
ing the role of the majority in the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. To 
this end, Prime Minister Nehru conducted the critical nego- 
tiations with Soviet representatives in 1955 that broke the 
logjam that had blocked increased UN representation from 
the developing world. 

In 1945 India was the world’s second most populous state 
and fourth largest industrial power. Yet it was not considered 
one of the major powers that should have a permanent seat 
on the UN SECURITY COUNCIL. Indian leaders themselves 
were focused on the attainment of independence. Also under 
discussion was partition of the subcontinent into Hindu 
and Muslim states. When the British parliament passed the 
Indian Independence Act of July 18, 1947, the Republic of 
India assumed the seat of the Raj, and under the British 
partition plan the new state of PAKISTAN was established in 
the western Punjab region of the subcontinent and also in 
East Bengal. Pakistan was then admitted as a member of the 
United Nations as well. The partition led to one of the largest 
human migrations in history, with more than 14.5 million 
people crossing the borders between Muslim Pakistan and 
Hindu India in search of safety among their co-religionists. 
As many as a half a million people lost their lives and more 
than 12 million found themselves homeless as a result of the 
dislocations. 

Each of the 565 princely states of the subcontinent 
was allowed to choose affiliation with either Pakistan or 


India. The most contentious of these province distributions 
occurred in the territories of KASHMIR and Jammu. In a heay- 
ily Muslim region, the local leader opted for inclusion in 
India. This decision was challenged by Pakistan. Local Mus- 
lim fighters and Pakistani troops invaded the territory, pro- 
ducing the first of four wars over Kashmir. The UN SECURITY 
COUNCIL established the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan (UNCIP), which proposed a cease-fire, 
troop withdrawals, and a plebiscite to decide the controversy, 
and deployed the UNITED NATIONS MILITARY OBSERVER 
GROUP IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN (UNMOGIP), which in 2007 
was still monitoring the original cease-fire. 

During the summer of 1965 hostilities between India 
and Pakistan occurred again over the issue of Kashmir. The 
skirmish led to Security Council Resolution 211 calling 
for a cease-fire and a withdrawal of military forces to pre- 
conflict lines. Secretary-General U THANT established the 
UNITED NATIONS INDIA-PAKISTAN OBSERVATION MISSION 
(UNIPOM), which provided GOOD OFFICES for the arranged 
withdrawal. In 1972, the two countries signed an agreement 
defining a Line of Control in Kashmir. India then took the 
position that the mandate of UNMOGIP had lapsed; Pakistan 
insisted that it had not. The SECRETARY-GENERAL decided 
that only the Security Council could terminate the mandate, 
leaving the UN force in place. 

Again in 1999, Pakistani forces invaded unoccupied 
mountain areas of Kashmir only to be pushed back by the 
Indian military. Perhaps a dozen Islamic militant groups 
were fighting Indian security forces in Kashmir by the turn 
of the century. India continued to charge that Pakistan was 
providing funding and training to the guerrilla groups, while 
Pakistan insisted that it only provided diplomatic and moral 
support to “freedom fighters.” 

Beyond Kashmir, India and Pakistan confronted each 
other during the latter's 1971 civil war that resulted in the 
loss of East Pakistan to an independence movement that cre- 
ated the state of Bangladesh. India sided with the revolution- 
aries and blocked any effort by Pakistani forces to reimpose 
control. Because of a Soviet VETO in the Security Council, 
a proposal for a cease-fire had to be carried to the General 
Assembly, where, under the UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLU- 
TION, it passed overwhelmingly. India also appealed to UN 
SECRETARY-GENERAL U Thant to deal with the refugee crisis 
occasioned by the hostilities. U Thant was conflicted. His 
authority was limited to what member states on the Security 
Council would give consent. Yet, the Council did not act and 
the humanitarian crisis grew worse. The Secretary-General, 
once he had Pakistani agreement, acted on his own to cre- 
ate two relief operations: the UN Relief Operation in East 
Pakistan (UNEPRO) and the UN Relief Operation in Dacca 
(UNROD). He raised more than $1 billion for these efforts. 
Pakistan permanently lost its eastern provinces on December 
16, 1971, when it surrendered to Bangladeshi and Indian 
forces, and a UN-decreed cease-fire went into effect. 
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The successive wars between Pakistan and India grew 
more ominous for international peace and security as each 
developed a nuclear weapons capability. In paradoxical fash- 
ion, India advocated global DISARMAMENT plans from the 
earliest days of the United Nations, but joined the club of 
nuclear nations in 1974, conducting underground tests that 
year and again in 1998. Despite its active participation in UN 
disarmament, such as in the CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT 
and the EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMAMENT COMMITTEE, it 
had not signed by 2007 either the NUCLEAR NON-PROLIF- 
ERATION TREATY or the COMPREHENSIVE TEST BAN TREATY. 
Indian governments rejected overtures for India’s compliance 
with these agreements until Pakistan, which also became 
a nuclear power, agreed to be a signatory. Also, India has 
argued that these TREATIES are unequal agreements, impos- 
ing conditions on non-nuclear states that limit their sov- 
ereign right to develop nuclear WEAPONS while placing no 
requirements on the most powerful nuclear states to dimin- 
ish their military stockpiles and to end the arms race. 

India’s military might, coupled with the country’s impact 
on the world economy, and its prominence in UN-sponsored 
programs and missions led government leaders to seek in the 
21st century a more significant role in UN decision-making 
bodies. Beginning with its participation in the PEACEKEEP- 
ING force stationed in Egypt following the 1956 SUEZ CRISIS, 
India contributed more than 55,000 troops to 35 UN opera- 
tions over the next 50 years. In the new millennium India 
sought a permanent seat on the Security Council. Using the 
initiative of Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN to REFORM UN 
STRUCTURES in 2005, India joined with JAPAN, GERMANY, 
and Brazil in bids for MEMBERSHIP on the Council. The oppo- 
sition of other states with claims to membership, the lack of 
support from the existing PERMANENT MEMBERS, and the 
desire of many countries to see the expansion of the Security 
Council by way of new regional representation, thwarted 
India’s campaign of inclusion. 

See also ANTARCTIC TREATY; APARTHEID; APPENDIX F 
(Uniting for Peace Resolution); ATOMS FOR PEACE PRO- 
POSAL; BASEL CONVENTION ON THE CONTROL OF TRANS- 
BOUNDARY MOVEMENTS OF HAZARDOUS WASTES AND 
THEIR DISPOSAL; CHINA; CONVENTION ON THE PROHIBI- 
TION OF THE USE, STOCKPILING, PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
FER OF ANTI-PERSONNEL MINES AND THEIR DESTRUCTION; 
DEPARTMENT OF DISARMAMENT AFFAIRS; DEPARTMENT OF 
PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS; DESERTIFICATION; ENVIRON- 
MENT; HAITI; IN LARGER FREEDOM; INQUIRY; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION; NUCLEAR-WEAPONS-FREE-ZONES; 
THANT, U; TREATY OF BANGKOK, UNIFIED TASK FORCE; 
UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND; UNITED NATIONS CIVIL- 
IAN POLICE MISSION IN HAITI; UNITED NATIONS COMMIS- 
SION FOR INDONESIA; UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION; UNITED NATIONS MISSION 
IN ETHIOPIA AND ERITREA; WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS; WEAP- 
ONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION; WORLD SUMMIT 2005. 


Further Reading: Cohen, Stephen Philip. India: Emerging 
Power. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution Press, 2001. 
Ghose, Arundhati. “Negotiating the CTBT: India’s Security 
Concerns and Nuclear Disarmament.” Journal of Interna- 
tional Affairs (Summer 1997). Singh, Lalita Prasad. India and 
Afro-Asian Independence: Liberation Diplomacy in the United 
Nations. New Delhi: National Book Organization, 1993. 


indigenous peoples 

The United Nations defines indigenous peoples as “those 
people having a historical continuity with pre-invasion and 
pre-colonial societies, [who] consider themselves distinct 
from other sectors of the societies now prevailing in those 
territories or parts of them.” Indigenous peoples consider 
themselves “non-dominant sectors of society” and are usually 
determined “to preserve, develop and transmit to future gen- 
erations, their ancestral territories, and their ethnic identity.” 

Indigenous peoples can be found in many areas of the 
world. As of 2001 they numbered about 300 million and 
lived in about 70 countries on five continents. Indigenous, 
or “aboriginal” peoples are considered descendants of those 
who lived in a region before new and different peoples 
arrived. The new arrivals typically became dominant by way 
of conquest or settlement. Indigenous peoples include the 
Indians of the Americas, the Inuit and Aleutians of the polar 
regions, the Saami in Scandinavia, the Aborigines and Torres 
Strait Islanders of Australia, and the Maori of New Zealand. 

Between March 1997 and August 2001, 15 organizations 
of indigenous peoples gained CONSULTATIVE STATUS with 
the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC). Repre- 
sentatives of other indigenous peoples have come to partici- 
pate in UN meetings, particularly in the UN Working Group 
on Indigenous populations, established in 1982, following 
the first international conferences of NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS on indigenous issues held in Geneva in 
1977 and again in 1981. The Working Group meets for one 
week each year before the annual session in Geneva of the 
UN Sub-commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities. The Working Group has two for- 
mal tasks: first, to review national developments regarding 
protection of HUMAN RIGHTS for indigenous peoples, and 
second, to develop international standards concerning the 
rights of indigenous peoples. 

In 1990 the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) proclaimed 1993 
to be the International Year of the World’s Indigenous People. 
And in 1993 the GA proclaimed the International Decade of 
the World’s Indigenous People to be 1995-2004. The goal of 
the decade was to strengthen international cooperation in 
seeking solutions to the problems confronting indigenous 
populations. The Assembly declared a second international 
decade to begin on January 1, 2005, to be coordinated by 
the UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL for Economic and Social 
Affairs. 
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In 1995, the COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS and the 
Economic and Social Council established an open-ended 
inter-sessional Working Group to develop a draft DECLARA- 
TION on the rights of indigenous peoples. The group was 
composed of representatives of member states, and NGOs 
and indigenous organizations that had gained consultative 
status. On July 29, 2006, the new UN HUMAN RIGHTS COUN- 
CIL, convening for the first time, recommended the working 
group’s draft to the General Assembly for adoption. Also in 
1995 the General Assembly established the UN Voluntary 
fund for the International Decade of the World’s Indigenous 
People, and directed it to administer voluntary contributions 
during the decade and to assist indigenous communities and 
organizations to participate in the activities of the Working 
Group on the draft declaration. A successor fund was estab- 
lished to support the activities of the second international 
decade. Also, the General Assembly designated August 9 of 
each year as International Day of the World’s Indigenous 
People for the duration of the first International Decade. 

In 2001, the Commission on Human Rights appointed 
Rodolfo Stavenhagen (Mexico) as the SPECIAL RAPPORTEUR 
on the situation of the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms of indigenous people. Mr. Stavenhagen concentrated 
on three main areas of work: thematic research on issues 
that have an impact on the human rights situation and the 
fundamental freedoms of indigenous peoples, country visits, 
and communications with governments concerning allega- 
tions of violations of human rights. By 2007, the special rap- 
porteur had submitted two reports to the General Assembly 
and had made specific recommendations to UN agencies and 
programs on steps that they could take to improve the lot of 
indigenous peoples. 

Growing out of recommendations adopted at the 1993 
WORLD CONFERENCE ON HUMAN RIGHTS in Vienna, the 
General Assembly urged the creation of a Permanent Forum 
on Indigenous Issues (UNPFII). The Permanent Forum con- 
vened its first meeting in May 2002. Holding annual 10- 
day sessions, the forum serves as an advisory body to the 
UN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. It is comprised of 
16 independent experts, eight of whom are nominated by 
national governments and eight by regional indigenous orga- 
nizations. The forum has its own SECRETARIAT housed in the 
UN DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 

See also AGENDA FOR DEVELOPMENT, AGENDA 21, 
APPENDIX G (CONVENTION ON THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD), 
COMMISSION ON SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, COMMITTEE OF 24, 
COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, GUATE- 
MALA, INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SOCIETY, LATIN AMERICA, RIO 
DECLARATION, THIRD COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY, WORLD SUMMIT ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. 


Further Reading: Anaya, S. James. Indigenous Peoples in 
International Law. New York: Oxford University Press, 2000. 
New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. United Nations 


Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, published annually. UNHCR Indigenous Peoples Web 
site: <www.ohchr.org/english/issues/indigenous/index.htm>. 
Permanent Forum on Indigenous Issues Web site: <www. 
un.org/esa/socdev/unpfii/index.html>. 


Indonesia 

The struggle between the Netherlands, which sought to reas- 
sert its control over the East Indies after JAPAN’S defeat in 
World War II, and Indonesian nationalists, who had declared 
a republic in 1945, was one of the first colonial disputes to 
elicit extensive United Nations involvement. Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 27 of August 1, 1947, called for a cease-fire 
in the armed conflict and urged the parties “to settle their 
disputes by ARBITRATION or other peaceful means.” By Reso- 
lution 31 (August 21, 1947), the SECURITY COUNCIL created 
the Committee of GOOD OFFICES (the Committee of Three, 
composed of the UNITED STATES, Belgium, and Australia) 
to facilitate an agreement. The continued use of force by the 
Dutch, however, negated the Renville Agreement of January 
1948 and signified that the Security Council could no longer 
persevere with its good offices approach. Instead, through 
Resolution 67 (January 28, 1949), the Security Council 
outlined a detailed recommendation for a settlement of the 
dispute and established the UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION 
FOR INDONESIA (UNCI). The Netherlands, under pressure 
from the United States, ultimately accepted the RESOLUTION 
and, on December 27, 1949, transferred SOVEREIGNTY to the 
Republic of Indonesia. Indonesia was admitted to the United 
Nations on September 29, 1950. 

The subsequent conflict between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia over the status of West New Guinea (West Irian) 
was also resolved with UN assistance. Indonesia brought 
the issue to the United Nations in 1954, claiming that West 
New Guinea should have come under its JURISDICTION in 
1950 as stipulated by the 1949 agreement that recognized 
Indonesian independence. The Netherlands contended that 
the Papuans of West New Guinea were not Indonesians and 
that they should be permitted to decide their own fate at 
some future date. After years of resistance to Indonesian 
claims that the territory should be freed from Dutch colonial 
rule, the Netherlands, under pressure from the United States, 
finally agreed to give up West New Guinea and to use the 
United Nations as a MECHANISM for the transfer. The August 
1962 agreement—reached through the good offices of UN 
SECRETARY-GENERAL U THANT and the MEDIATION of Ells- 
worth Bunker—committed the Netherlands to transfer the 
administration of West New Guinea to a UNITED NATIONS 
TEMPORARY EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY (UNTEA) on October 1. 
In May of the following year, New Guinea was placed under 
Indonesian jurisdiction, subject to the right of the native 
Papuans to determine their own political fate by a plebiscite 
before the end of 1969. At the initiative of U Thant, but ulti- 
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mately with the approval of the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, a 
UNITED NATIONS SECURITY FORCE (UNSF) was assembled 
to effect a cease-fire and to serve as the “police arm” of 
UNTEA in maintaining order during the transfer of author- 
ity. Comprised largely of 1,500 Pakistani troops, UNSF was 
a supplement to the Papuan police force in preserving law 
and order. UNTEA transferred full administrative control 
over West New Guinea (Irian Jaya) to Indonesia on May 1, 
1963. In 1969, the government of Indonesia reported to the 
UN Secretary-General that consultative councils representa- 
tive of the Papuan population had “expressed their wish to 
remain with Indonesia.” 

In January 1965, President Sukarno ordered Indonesia 
to leave the United Nations in protest against the election of 
Malaysia to a seat on the Security Council. Sukarno viewed 
Malaysia as a neocolonial creation of what he termed the 
“old established forces” of the West and, in 1963, he declared 
a policy of “confrontation” toward its Southeast Asian neigh- 
bor. While Indonesia is the only state to have announced its 
withdrawal from the United Nations, the Jakarta government 
reversed its position on September 19, 1966, and resumed 
full participation in UN activities. 

In the 1990s, Indonesia served a term on the UN Security 
Council and joined the UN COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS. 
Indonesia was elected, as well, to chair the NON-ALIGNED 
MOVEMENT for a three-year term and, in September 1992, 
President Suharto addressed the UN General Assembly as 
a representative of the DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. Indonesia 
played a key role in getting the warring factions in CAMBO- 
DIA to agree to UN-sponsored elections in 1993 and con- 
tributed troops to UN PEACEKEEPING efforts in BOSNIA and 
Cambodia. Indonesia also was engaged in regional affairs, 
playing an active role in the Association of South East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN). President Suharto hosted the 1994 heads- 
of-state meeting of the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) forum and was instrumental in securing the agree- 
ment of APEC states (the Bogor DECLARATION) to create a 
tariff-free trading regime in the region by 2020 for devel- 
oping countries and 2010 for developed countries. In UN- 
sponsored WORLD CONFERENCES Indonesia was a central 
participant defending the position of developing countries 
on economic and environmental issues. At the EARTH SUM- 
MIT in 1992 Indonesia led the opposition to a CONVENTION 
on forests that would have limited these states’ use of critical 
lumber resources. 

Yet Indonesia’s international reputation in the 1990s 
was marred by its continued and brutal occupation of East 
Timor, known as TIMOR-LESTE following its independence 
from Indonesia. The United Nations repeatedly denounced 
Indonesia’s 1975 invasion of East Timor and demanded that 
Indonesia withdraw its forces from the eastern portion of 
the island. In March 1993, a UN Human Rights Commission 
resolution censured Indonesia for its poor HUMAN RIGHTS 
record in the territory. With the fall of the Suharto govern- 


ment in 1998 and the new government’s openness to pos- 
sible independence for East Timor, the UN Security Council 
established the UNITED NATIONS MISSION IN EAST TIMOR 
(UNAMET) to oversee a popular consultation on the ques- 
tion of autonomy for the Timorese. The UNITED NATIONS 
TRANSITIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN EAST TIMOR (UNTAET) 
was formed to administer the territory during the transition 
to independence after the majority of East Timorese voters 
rejected autonomy within Indonesia. East Timor proclaimed 
its independence on May 31, 2002. 

On December 26, 2004, Indonesia and surrounding coun- 
tries were hit by a devastating tsunami. More than 125,000 
people were killed in the Indonesian province of Aceh, and at 
least 650,000 were displaced. The country suffered massive 
agricultural destruction and environmental degradation. A 
“flash appeal” for funds was issued by the United Nations so 
that the UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES (UNHCR) 
could help more than 5 million affected people, sheltering 
more than 100,000 individuals within a month of the disas- 
ter. Other SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, departments, and UN pro- 
grams intervened with aid under the general supervision of 
Jan Egeland, head of the OFFICE FOR THE COORDINATION 
OF HUMANITARIAN AFFAIRS. Among the UN bodies provid- 
ing assistance were UN-HABITAT, UN CHILDREN’S FUND, UN 
OFFICE FOR PROJECT SERVICES, WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME, 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, and UN EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. The last 
of these undertook the initial steps to build a tsunami early 
warning system in the Indian Ocean. Former U.S. president 
BILL CLINTON was appointed by the UN to lead a global 
fundraising effort to finance these projects. In excess of $6 
billion was contributed by governments and private sources. 
GERMANY was the largest donor ($600 million), followed by 
the ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK and Japan. 

The 2004 tsunami hastened the peace process between 
the Indonesian government and separatist movement in Aceh 
province, resulting in a 2005 cease-fire agreement. In the 
effort to attract foreign aid, the government also continued 
its national DEMOCRATIZATION program. It was rewarded for 
its efforts with election to the Security Council for 2007-08. 

See also ANNAN, KOFI, MILLENNIUM SUMMIT; QAEDA, AL-; 
STATEMENT OF FOREST PRINCIPLES; UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT; UNITED 
NATIONS OPERATION IN SOMALIA. 


Further Reading: Hainsworth, Paul, and Stephen McClo- 
ske. The East Timor Question: The Struggle for Independence 
from Indonesia. London and New York: I.B. Tauris, 2000. 
Jarvinen, Taina. Human Rights and Post-Conflict Transitional 
Justice in East Timor: UPI Working Papers 47 (2004). Helsinki: 
Finnish Institute of International Affairs, 2004. McMullen, 
Christopher J. Mediation of the West New Guinea Dispute, 
1962: A Case Study. Washington, D.C.: Institute for the Study 
of Diplomacy, Edmund A. Walsh School of Foreign Service, 
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Criminal Courts: Sierra Leone, East Timor, Kosovo, and Cam- 
bodia. New York: Oxford University Press, 2004. Schwarz, 
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ed. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 2000. 

— G. S. Silliman 


inquiry 

One of the methods for the pacific settlement of disputes 
available to states under Article 33 of the UN CHARTER, 
inquiry is a fact-finding process conducted by reputable neu- 
tral observers meant to provide the basis for the resolution 
of a contentious issue between parties to a dispute. The 
Charters reference to inquiry, along with negotiation, MEDI- 
ATION, and other traditional diplomatic means to resolve 
conflicts between states, was a continuation of 20th-century 
international practice beginning with the Hague CONVEN- 
TIONS of 1899 and 1907, and maintained by the LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. The parties to a dispute might appoint or agree 
to a third-party appointment of a “commission of inquiry,” 
which would investigate the factual matters underlying the 
beginnings of a conflict and then prepare a report for the 
disputants. The hope is that the elucidation of the objective 
circumstances will provide the basis for a negotiated settle- 
ment. In addition to the UN’s authorization of this peace- 
ful resolution method, the 1949 Geneva Conventions for 
the Protection of Victims of War, and their 1977 PROTOCOL 
endorsed the method, going further than the Charter by lay- 
ing out specific procedures for its use. 

While a century of diplomatic practice made inquiry an 
accepted principle of INTERNATIONAL LAW, the frequency of 
its use has been limited. By its nature it allows third-party 
involvement in a dispute with the likelihood that the neutral 
party will produce a report injurious to the interests of one of 
the disputants. It is also the case that most disputes arise not 
from a misunderstanding between states over factual matters 
but rather from a conflict of perceived national interests that 
inquiry cannot resolve. Most successfully used in 1904 to 
resolve a dispute between Russia and GREAT BRITAIN over a 
mistaken Russian attack on British fishing ships, inquiry was 
used on several occasions between 1945 and 2007. The first 
time was in January 1948, when the UN SECURITY COUNCIL 
appointed the United Nations Commission for INDIA and 
PAKISTAN (UNCIP) to conduct an inquiry and to provide 
mediation between the parties over their recent fighting in 
the disputed region of KASHMIR. The second time was in 
1962 in the “Red Crusader Incident,” when a panel of legal 
experts investigated an incident between British and Dan- 
ish military ships. In 1973, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY estab- 
lished a Commission of Inquiry on the Reported Massacres 
in MOZAMBIQUE, consisting of five member states, to carry 
out an investigation of the reported atrocities by rebel groups 


and to report its findings to the Assembly as soon as possible. 
In connection with a complaint by Seychelles, the SECURITY 
COUNCIL adopted, on December 15, 1981, Resolution 496 
by which it decided to send a commission of inquiry com- 
posed of three members of the Council to investigate the 
origin, background, and financing of mercenary AGGRESSION 
against the Republic of Seychelles, as well as to assess and 
evaluate economic damages, and to report to the Council 
with recommendations. The method of inquiry was also part 
of the resolution of the IRAN-IRAQ WAR (1980-87). The two 
sides accepted a cease-fire demanded by the Security Coun- 
cil in part on the condition that the United Nations estab- 
lish a fact-finding commission to determine who started the 
hostilities. The commission reported in 1993 that IRAQ was 
responsible for the commencement of the war. 

Separate from its pacific settlement context, inquiry as 
a non-judicial process has found increased use in UN bod- 
ies as a means of bringing world public attention to HUMAN 
RIGHTS abuses, or to circumstances that could produce eth- 
nic or religious conflict. Reversing a 1947 decision by the 
UN COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS (CHR) that “it had 
no power to take any action in regard to any complaints 
concerning human rights” by individuals against their own 
governments (Doctrine of Impotency), the ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) in 1967 directed the commis- 
sion, as a matter of importance and urgency, to take up these 
allegations. After that both ECOSOC and CHR asserted the 
authority of UN bodies to protect individual rights. 

In its 1979-80 session, the commission established spe- 
cial procedures, known as “MECHANISMS,” to facilitate such 
investigations. These procedures led to the appointment of 
SPECIAL RAPPORTEURS to investigate and prepare reports for 
the commission. Through the appointment of special rap- 
porteurs, an organ of the United Nations or a SPECIALIZED 
AGENCY seeks an inquiry into a specific global problem or 
area of concern. The rapporteur’s report is normally extensive 
and consists of an explanation of the historical background, 
economic, social, political, and demographic information, 
assessment of the current situation, information received 
from relevant countries, reports of field or site visits, and, 
frequently, recommendations for UN action. The commis- 
sion has appointed special rapporteurs to investigate the- 
matic issues, such as torture, summary executions, violence 
against WOMEN, racial discrimination, and religious discrim- 
ination. In 2000 there were 15 special rapporteurs conduct- 
ing inquiries into a broad range of topics and inspecting 
specific countries. 

See also APPEAL TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL, CHAPTER VI, 
CONCILIATION, CONVENTION ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL 
FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN, IRAN HOSTAGE 
CRISIS, RWANDA CRISIS, SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


Further Reading: Shaw, Malcolm N. International Law. 3d 
ed. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994. Simma, 
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Bruno, ed. The Charter of the United Nations. A Commentary. 
2nd ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 2002. United 
Nations. Report of the Independent Inquiry into the Actions of 
the United Nations during the 1994 Genocide in Rwanda. New 
York: United Nations, 1999. 


Inter-Agency Committee on Sustainable 
Development (IACSD) 

From 1993 to 2001 inter-agency coordination in the area 
of SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT was undertaken through 
the Inter-Agency Committee on Sustainable Development 
(IACSD). The United Nations ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON COORDINATION (ACC), renamed the UN System CHIEF 
EXECUTIVES BOARD FOR COORDINATION (CEB) in 2002, cre- 
ated the IACSD in October 1993 to advise it on ways that the 
UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM might coordinate efforts to carry 
out the decisions of the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED), including 
AGENDA 21 and the Plan of Action for the sustainable devel- 
opment of small island developing states (SIDS). The Inter- 
Agency Committee met semi-annually and included among 
its members most of the important UN funds, PROGRAMMES, 
and SPECIALIZED AGENCIES working in the fields of ENVIRON- 
MENT and DEVELOPMENT. Sessions of the IACD were also 
open to all CEB members at the level of senior officials, and, 
as observers, to related organizations such as the GLOBAL 
ENVIRONMENT FACILITY (GEF). The CEB Subcommittees on 
Water Resources and on Oceans and Coastal Areas report to 
the IACSD. 

The SECRETARIAT was located at UN HEADQUARTERS in 
New York. It prepared analytical studies and reports for the 
COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT (CSD), pro- 
moted joint programming among UN agencies, and fulfilled 
assessment and reporting functions for the Inter-Agency 
Committee. The IACSD monitored financing requirements 
associated with Agenda 21. It also issued directives to “task 
managers” from each of the represented organizations who 
then were expected to take responsibility for implement- 
ing specific aspects of the UNCED and CSD agendas. For 
example, the UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) was responsible 
for trade and environment, the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMME (UNDP) for capacity building, and the 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) for land 
management, forestry, sustainable mountain development, 
and agriculture. The Inter-Agency Committee was chaired by 
an UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL; in 2001 the chair was Nitin 
Desai from the UN Secretariat DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS (DESA). 

When the ACC was renamed the United Nations System 
Chief Executives Board for Coordination (CEB) in 2001 in 
order to better reflect the scope of its functions and com- 
position, the newly reformed body decided that coordina- 


tion should be pursued through more informal and flexible 
MECHANISMS rather than formal subsidiary bodies. It abol- 
ished the IACSD. In its place the CEB took steps to estab- 
lish or strengthen inter-agency collaborative arrangements 
in the key areas of freshwater, water and sanitation, energy, 
oceans and coastal areas, and consumption and production 
patterns. These initiatives included a mandate for “UN- 
Water” to serve as the inter-agency group to implement 
the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS concerning fresh- 
water and sanitation issues. CEB established “UN-Oceans” 
to coordinate UN efforts on ocean and coastal issues, in 
accordance with the WORLD SUMMIT FOR SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT’s (WSSD) call for such a mechanism within the UN 
System. The board also set up “UN-Energy” to address the 
energy-related issues found in WSSD’s Johannesburg Plan 
of Implementation. 


Inter-Agency Network on Women and Gender 
Equality (IANWGE) 

Although WOMEN have found a voice and recognition in 
the work of the United Nations, most female UN employ- 
ees have served in gender-traditional and junior level posi- 
tions. Studies of the bureaucracy, professional ranks, and 
SPECIALIZED AGENCY staffs demonstrated at the beginning 
of the 21st century that women were significantly under- 
represented. In pursuit of gender parity, which the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY set as a goal to be achieved by 2000, the SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL reported that year the disappointing fact that 
women accounted for only 33.5 percent of the professional 
and higher-level staff of the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM as a 
whole. The percentages were slightly better in the SECRE- 
TARIAT (40.2 percent as of July 2001). By the end of 2001, 
only one UN agency—the UN POPULATION FUND—had a 
majority of women (50.4 percent) on its staff. At the slow 
rate of growth in female employment, it was likely that par- 
ity would not be reached until 2012. 

To address the imbalance and to improve working condi- 
tions for women in the United Nations, and to coordinate 
all UN activities on behalf of women around the world, an 
Inter-Agency Committee on Women and Gender Equality 
was established in 1996. Following administrative REFORMS 
of the CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD, formerly known as the 
Administrative Committee on Coordination, the Inter- 
Agency Committee became the Inter-Agency Network with 
a SECRETARIAT in the DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS’ Division for the Advancement of Women. 
The IANWGE convened its first annual session in February 
2002. The network is chaired by the special adviser to the 
Secretary-General on gender issues. On August 12, 2004, 
Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN appointed Rachel N. Mayanja 
(Uganda) to the post. IANWGE consists of approximately 25 
entities in the UN System, including the OFFICE OF INTER- 
NAL OVERSIGHT SERVICES, the OFFICE OF LEGAL AFFAIRS, the 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION, the WORLD INTELLECTUAL 
PROPERTY ORGANIZATION, the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY, the JOINT UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMME 
ON HIV/AIDS, the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION, 
and the UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND. 

The network monitors and oversees the mainstreaming of 
a gender perspective in all agencies and bodies of the United 
Nations. In terms of UN policies and programs, IANWGE 
takes as its mandate the implementation of the Beijing Plan 
of Action approved by the FOURTH WORLD CONFERENCE 
ON WOMEN in 1995. The network was charged in 2002 
with implementing a system-wide medium-term plan for the 
advancement of women for the period 2002-05 under the 
rubric of the Plan of Action. The plan identified twelve areas 
of critical concern: women and poverty, education, women 
and decision-making, women and armed conflict, health, 
violence against women, women and the economy, the girl- 
child, ENVIRONMENT, media, HUMAN RIGHTS, and institu- 
tional MECHANISMS for the advancement of women. 


Further Reading: Web site of the Inter-Agency Network on 
Women and Gender Equality: <www.un.org/womenwatch/ 
lanwge>. 


Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) See 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 


Organization (IMCO) See INTERNATIONAL MARI- 
TIME ORGANIZATION. 


Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) 
In November 1988 the UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT 
PROGRAMME (UNEP) and the WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION (WMO) jointly sponsored the creation of the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change, that by 2004 
interconnected more than 2,500 scientists, policy makers, 
legal experts, and climate specialists in more than 60 nations. 
The two organizations hoped the IPCC would bring new 
attention to the growing phenomenon of CLIMATE CHANGE, 
and would produce momentum toward a new international 
CONVENTION in response to the problem. UNEP and WMO 
charged IPCC with assessing the scientific, technical, and 
socioeconomic information relevant to understanding the 
risks of human-induced climate change, its potential impact, 
and the options for adaptation and mitigation. Its reports 
were to be neutral with respect to policy, although objective 
in their analysis of the effects of policies currently employed. 
The IPCC published its First Assessment Report in August 
1990, noting the dangers implicit in climate change due 


to global warming. Its report provided the basis of discus- 
sion for the World Climate Conference convened by the 
WMO the following November. It also created the impetus 
for the establishment of the Intergovernmental Negotiating 
Committee (INC) that, in turn, made the commitment to 
the negotiation of a climate change TREATY by the time of 
the contemplated 1992 Earth Summit. Officially known as 
the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT (UNCED), the meeting in Rio provided the 
venue for signing the UNITED NATIONS FRAMEWORK CON- 
VENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE (UNFCCC). 

Since 1992, the Intergovernmental Panel on Cli- 
mate Change has continued its preparation of Assessment 
Reports—the second and third reports were released in 1995 
and 2001. On April 6, 2007, IPCC issued its fourth report, 
which predicted widening droughts in the Middle East, 
Africa, the American Southwest, and Mexico. The report's 
authors estimated a rise of three to five degrees Fahren- 
heit over the next century if remedial steps were not taken 
immediately. Blaming a significant proportion of the rise in 
temperatures on human activity, the group suggested there 
would be other deleterious effects on the Earth’s climate: 
instability in permafrost areas, rock avalanches in mountain 
regions, changes in ecosystems worldwide, enlargement of 
glacial lakes, poleward and upward shifts in the ranges of 
plant and animal life, earlier migration of fish in rivers, the 
earlier advent of spring in moderate climes, and the reduced 
lengths of growing seasons in hot climates. In recognition of 
its fourth report, the IPCC received the 2007 Nobel Peace 
Prize. The agency also issues special studies on aspects of 
climate change. In 2005 IPCC issued reports on safeguarding 
the ozone layer and the global climate system and on carbon 
dioxide capture and storage. 

Of special importance, the IPCC develops methods for 
calculating greenhouse gas emissions through its National 
Greenhouse Gas Inventories Programme, and its Task Force 
on Scenarios for Climate Impact Assessment (TGCIA) facili- 
tates cooperation among experts on modeling future climate 
change. The panel meets yearly in plenary session to approve 
work done by the organization’s working groups, of which 
there are three. Special attention is given to geographical 
representation on all of the units of the IPCC. The three 
working groups conduct no independent research or data 
collection. They review public scientific data and research 
results. Working Group I assesses the scientific aspects of 
climate change. Working Group II focuses on the impact of 
climate change on socioeconomic and natural systems, and 
the possibilities for adaptation to the changed conditions. 
Working Group III analyzes options for mitigating climate 
change and limiting greenhouse gases. The IPCC SECRETAR- 
IAT is hosted at WMO headquarters in Geneva, and the orga- 
nization’s work is directed by the IPCC secretary and bureau. 
The WMO and UNEP provide much of the funding for the 
IPCC, although member states of both organizations also 
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make contributions to the IPCC Trust Fund based on their 
SCALE OF ASSESSMENT set by the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

IPCC reports have had a significant impact on interna- 
tional policy-making concerning climate change. Its Second 
Assessment Report in 1995 led to the 1997 KYOTO PROTOCOL 
of the UNFCCC that set specific greenhouse gas emission 
limits on individual countries, which they agreed to meet by 
2002. Its third report in 2001 found “there [was] stronger 
evidence [that greenhouse gases produced by human activ- 
ity] have contributed substantially to the observed warm- 
ing over the last 50 years.” Preliminary word of the IPCC’s 
warning in the report that if emissions were not lowered 
significantly temperatures could climb 50 percent higher 
than predicted in its 1995 report put intense pressure on the 
representatives of 180 countries meeting at the UN Climate 
Change Summit in The Hague during November 2000. The 
IPCC has also worked with specific sectors of the world 
economy to find mitigation strategies. Its 1999 report on 
the effects of aviation on climate change was the first to be 
undertaken in partnership with airlines, air industries, and 
air transportation engineers, with the consequence that its 
recommendations reflected an implicit commitment by those 
groups to implement the mitigation proposals. Furthermore, 
the report was forwarded to the parties of the UNFCCC and 
the INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAO) 
for additional action by those bodies. 

See also ENVIRONMENT. 


Further Reading: Elliott, Lorraine. The Global Politics of the 
Environment. New York: New York University Press, 1998. 
Grubbs, Michael, Matthias Koch, Koy Thomson, Abby Man- 
son, and Francis Sullivan. The ‘Earth Summit’ Agreements: A 
Guide and Assessment. London: Earthscan Publications Ltd., 
1993. Imber, Mark FE Environment, Security and UN Reform. 
New York: St. Martin’s, 1994. Young, Oran B. International 
Governance. Protecting the Environment in a Stateless Society. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1994. IPCC Web site: 
<www.ipcc.ch/>. 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

U.S. president DWIGHT EISENHOWER delivered his “ATOMS 
FOR PEACE” speech to the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY in Decem- 
ber 1953 and proposed that the nuclear powers gradually 
transfer a percentage of their fissionable materials to a new 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY, which would be 
under the authority of the United Nations. After nearly four 
years of diplomatic efforts, the required 18 nations had rati- 
fied the Statute of the IAEA, and it went into force on July 
29, 1957. Because of the arms race at the time between the 
UNITED STATES and the Soviet Union, there was never a seri- 
ous possibility that the superpowers would turn over part 
of their nuclear arsenals to the proposed agency. Instead, 
the only common ground that could be found was for a 


body committed to cooperation in the use of nuclear sci- 
ence and technology for peaceful DEVELOPMENT purposes. It 
was also not to be a subsidiary organ of the United Nations, 
but rather an independent inter-governmental organization 
under UN aegis. By 2007, 143 states had joined the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Best known for its “Safe- 
guards” system, the IAEA was increasingly used as a monitor 
in international agreements to guarantee that states were not 
diverting nuclear materials from peaceful purposes to mili- 
tary WEAPONS. 

The IAEAs Statute commits the agency “to accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of atomic energy to peace, health 
and prosperity throughout the world.” To that end the agency 
maintains programs on verification, nuclear safety, the uses 
of nuclear energy, and technological exchange. Its Safeguards 
system was developed to implement the verification provi- 
sions of the 1968 NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY (NPT). Since 
then NATION-STATES have employed the system to enforce 
the compliance terms of international TREATIES, including 
NUCLEAR-WEAPONS-FREE ZONE agreements in Africa, LATIN 
AMERICA, and the South Pacific. Following the 1991 GULF 
WAR, IAEA safeguard inspectors enforced nuclear provisions 
of the armistice agreement imposed on IRAQ. By 2007, more 
than 1,000 nuclear facilities were under IAEA Safeguards. 

IAEA headquarters is in Vienna, Austria. It has additional 
offices in Toronto, New York, Trieste, Monaco, and Tokyo. 
The agency employs more than 2,300 people. Its General 
Conference and Board of Governors are the policy-making 
bodies of the IAEA. They approve the programs and budget, 
and appoint the DIRECTOR-GENERAL. The General Conference 
is the agency’s plenary organ, consisting of all member states. 
It meets annually to debate the report of the Board of Gover- 
nors and other agenda items presented by individual states. 
The board meets five times yearly, and its 35 members have 
reflected due regard for geographical representation. In 1999 
the General Conference approved an expansion of the board 
to 43 members, which will occur when the approval process 
is completed. Among other duties, the board considers appli- 
cations for MEMBERSHIP and nominates the director-general 
to the General Conference. The IAEAs regular budget reached 
$283.6 million in 2007, and it sought an additional $80 mil- 
lion in voluntary contributions during that same year. 

The increasing budget for the organization in the first 
decade of the 21st century reflected the world community's 
heightened concern about WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 
(WMD), and its particular interest in using IAEA structures 
to address potential WMD development in Iraq, IRAN, and 
North Korea. Ousted from Iraq in 1998, IAEA inspectors 
returned in 2002 at the behest of the UN SECURITY COUN- 
CIL to verify whether SADDAM HUSSEIN’ regime still had a 
nuclear program. In 2002, the Security Council passed RESO- 
LUTION 1441, replacing the IAEA monitoring group with 
inspectors headed by HANS BLIX. His monitoring commis- 
sion found no WMD. 
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By 2004, Iran and North Korea seemed poised to join 
the nuclear club. Two years earlier North Korean officials 
had admitted that the country was developing these weapon 
systems in secret. The government also barred IAEA inspec- 
tors in violation of its commitments under the agency’s safe- 
guards program. The IAEA referred the North Korean case 
to the Security Council in February 2003. As the product 
of six-party talks in Beijing, CHINA, North Korea agreed in 
February 2007 to halt its nuclear enrichment program in 
return for economic assistance and the normalization of 
relations with the United States. A high-level IAEA delega- 
tion visited North Korea in March to begin negotiations on 
returning the Korean facilities to the organization’s inspec- 
tion regime. While Iran signed the additional PROTOCOL to 
the NPT on November 26, 2003, giving the IAEA the right 
to make unannounced inspections and to access sensitive 
Iranian information concerning the country’s nuclear pro- 
gram, the Iranian government claimed sovereign authority 
to continue its nuclear research program. It asserted that 
the enrichment of uranium then underway was purely for 
peaceful purposes. However, the United States and several 
European nations claimed Tehran was seeking a NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS capability. Negotiations between Iran and three 
European governments—GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, and GER- 
MANY—were unable to persuade Tehran to halt uranium 
enrichment. As it had earlier with North Korea, the IAEA 
referred the Iranian case to the Security Council at the end 
of March 2006. 

As a result of reviewing Iranian documentation, the 
IAEA discovered a Pakistani nuclear ring consisting of indi- 
viduals, companies and at least seven governments that 
had exported Pakistani nuclear components and expertise 
to Iran and other countries. At the center of the clan- 
destine export of nuclear know-how was Dr. A. Q. Khan, 
the “father” of PAKISTAN’s nuclear bomb. The IAEA had 
been unaware of the nuclear network when the evidence 
was discovered. IAEA Director-General Mohamed ElBara- 
dei acknowledged the failings of the organization in not 
knowing about the export network, nor about a secret Lib- 
yan nuclear program and the breadth of the Iranian effort. 
Despite these shortcomings, Mr. ElBaradei and the IAEA 
were awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 2005 for their will- 
ingness to press for the end of nuclear enrichment by dan- 
gerous states in the world. 

See also ACHESON-LILIENTHAL REPORT, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE TRIBUNALS; APARTHEID; APPENDIX F (SECURITY COUN- 
CIL RESOLUTIONS 1441, 1540, and 1718); BUSH, GEORGE 
W.; CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD FOR COORDINATION; COM- 
PREHENSIVE NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY; DEPARTMENT FOR 
DISARMAMENT AFFAIRS; DISARMAMENT; EXPANDED PROGRAM 
OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; INTER-AGENCY NETWORK ON 
WOMEN AND GENDER EQUALITY; TREATY OF BANGKOK; 
TREATY OF PELINDABA; TREATY OF TLATLELOCO; UNITED 
NATIONS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: Imber, Mark. The USA, ILO, UNESCO, and 
IAEA: Politicization and Withdrawal in the Specialized Agen- 
cies. London: Macmillan, 1989. Pruden, Caroline. Condi- 
tional Partners: Eisenhower, the United Nations, and the Search 
for a Permanent Peace. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1998. United Nations Handbook 2000. Wellington, 
N.Z.: New Zealand Ministry of External Affairs and Trade, 
2000. IAEA Web site: <www.iaea.org/>. 


International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) See WORLD BANK. 


International Centre for Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes See WORLD BANK. 


International Civil Aviation Day 

In 1996, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY proclaimed December 7 
as International Civil Aviation Day. It marks the anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Chicago CONVENTION in 1944, 
which brought into being the INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIA- 
TION ORGANIZATION (ICAO). 


International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) 

The International Civil Aviation Organization became a SPE- 
CIALIZED AGENCY of the United Nations in October 1947. It 
originated three years earlier at the International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference hosted by the UNITED STATES in Chicago. 
Fifty-two nations signed the Chicago Convention on Decem- 
ber 7, 1944, which served as the constitution of the new 
organization. With the receipt of the required 26th ratifica- 
tion the ICAO came into being on April 4, 1947. The CON- 
VENTION dedicated the organization to providing safety in 
civilian air travel and cooperation among NATION-STATES to 
assure standard air transport principles and regulations. The 
ICAO headquarters was established in Montreal, Canada. As 
of September 2006, 189 nations belonged to the ICAO. 

The organization is made up of an assembly, a council, 
and a SECRETARIAT. The assembly is the plenary body, made 
up of all members, which sets ICAO policies and approves 
the budget. It meets every three years, with its 36th session 
set for the fall of 2007. The council is the agency’s executive 
body, has 33 members elected for three-year terms, and meets 
three times a year. Members are elected from three categories: 
states of chief importance in air transport, states that make 
the largest contribution to facilities for air travel, and states 
whose election will assure that all regions of the globe are 
represented. This last category is a reflection of an early deci- 
sion to provide a universal organization dealing with air travel 
while also grouping states in regions where common air travel 
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networks exist. The council has a number of committees 
that assist with policy making in areas of the organization's 
responsibilities. They are the Air Navigation Commission, the 
Air Transport Committee, the Legal Committee, the Commit- 
tee on Unlawful Interference, and the Technical Cooperation 
Committee. The ICAO secretariat is headed by a SECRETARY- 
GENERAL. Dr. Taieb Chérif served in this position in 2007. 
Senior secretariat personnel are selected based on technical 
expertise and regard for geographical representation. The 
secretariat in Montreal works closely with regional offices 
around the world. It also works with specialized agencies and 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS that can contribute to 
air safety such as the WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZA- 
TION, the INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION, the 
INTERNATIONAL MARITIME ORGANIZATION, the International 
Air Transport Association, and the International Federation 
of Air Line Pilots’ Associations. 

The primary work of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization is standardization of air rules and prac- 
tices. Once the organization adopts a standard, it is then 
put into practice by all member states. Areas of standardiza- 
tion include operation of aircraft, personnel licensing, air 
traffic services, navigation rules, aeronautical communica- 
tions, search and rescue, accident investigation, airworthi- 
ness, and regulating transport of dangerous goods. ICAO is 
also involved in the development of satellite-based naviga- 
tion systems, regional planning, the facilitation of passenger 
movement through national terminals of entry and egress, 
and the development of international air law. Additionally, 
ICAO convenes diplomatic conferences for the purpose 
of developing consensus on important areas of civil avia- 
tion. The organization held a conference in 2001 to adopt 
a Mobile Equipment Convention, in 2003 to consider ways 
to liberalize air transport as part of the development of glo- 
balization, and in 2007 on ways to use aviation to enhance 
economic DEVELOPMENT in Africa. Since the terrorist attacks 
on September 11, 2001, the ICAO has also emphasized secu- 
rity measures in air traffic management systems that would 
assure they could not be compromised. It maintains 10 avia- 
tion security training centers to promote regional coopera- 
tion in this area. 

The ICAO works with individual countries to resolve 
aviation issues and to develop air transport capabilities. In 
2003 it brought about an agreement between Greece and 
Turkey that would facilitate air traffic services in the previ- 
ously contested route network over the Aegean Sea. This was 
an important settlement in preparation for the 2004 Olympic 
Games in Greece. Each year the ICAO dispatches more than 
100 experts to oversee nearly 120 projects totaling approxi- 
mately $54 million in expenditures. 

The ICAO convened its first security conference in Feb- 
ruary 2002 with delegates from 144 countries and 22 inter- 
national organizations attending the meeting in Montreal. 
Chaired by ICAO president Assad Kotaite, the conference 


urged a security audit for all member states in the wake of the 
September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks on New York City and 
Washington, D.C. The conference marked a shift in the orga- 
nization’s focus from safety issues to security both for airline 
passengers and people on the ground. ICAO estimated that 
the proposed audits would cost $17 million over three years. 
Initially the organization planned to seek voluntary dona- 
tions to cover these costs but would include continuing audit 
expenses in its regular budget after the first three-year period. 

See also EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL PANEL ON CLIMATE CHANGE, INTER- 
NATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION DAY, IRAN-IRAQ WAR, JOINT 
INSPECTION UNIT. 


Further Reading: Yearbook of the United Nations. Special Edi- 
tion, UN Fiftieth Anniversary, 1945-1995. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff Publishers, 1995. ICAO Web site: <www.icao.int>. 


international civil society 

In 1997 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN defined inter- 
national civil society as the “sphere in which social move- 
ments organize themselves around objectives, constituencies 
and thematic interests. These movements include specific 
groups such as WOMEN, youth and INDIGENOUS PEOPLE. 
Other actors ... include local authorities, mass media, busi- 
ness and industry, professional associations, religious and 
cultural organizations and the intellectual research commu- 
nities.” During his tenure, Annan encouraged greater par- 
ticipation of these groups in UN activities, believing the UN’s 
achievement of thematic goals such as DEMOCRATIZATION, 
HUMAN RIGHTS protection, and SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
depended on non-state actors playing an escalating role in 
UN decision-making processes. 

In 1999 Secretary-General Annan launched an initiative 
to bring private enterprises into a special relationship with 
the United Nations through the GLOBAL COMPACT. Corpora- 
tions could commit to 10 principles established in important 
UN CONVENTIONS, and in so doing be given recognition and 
involvement in the work of the world body. He established a 
special bureau in his office for this liaison relationship, and 
a 17-member advisory board. Six sponsoring organizations 
supported the work of the new office: the UNITED NATIONS 
ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME, the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMME, the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION, the UN OFFICE ON DRUGS AND CRIME, the UNITED 
NATIONS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION, and the 
UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. 
The Global Compact set as its overall goals the promotion 
of international corporate citizenship and social responsibil- 
ity, the establishment of corporate “good practices,” and the 
development of the United Nations, the “world’s only truly 
global political forum, as authoritative convener and facilita- 
tor” of international civil societal organizations. 
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Secretary-General Annan’s “stakeholder” strategy engaged 
three broad categories of non-state participants: NON-GOV- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs), civil society members 
(including private individuals and sub-national organiza- 
tions), and the international business community. Together 
these three components of international civil society grew 
dramatically in number and influence in the post-COLD WAR 
era, largely as a product of GLOBALIZATION and new com- 
munications technologies like the Internet. Also a new sense 
of world citizenship and transnational globalism contributed 
to the growth of strong advocacy networks for addressing 
thematic issues. Annan hoped to harness these networks in 
support of UN initiatives. 

Article 71 of the UN CHARTER urges the ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) to grant “CONSULTATIVE STA- 
TUS” to non-governmental organizations that are involved 
with issues addressed by the United Nations. In the late 
1980s and 1990s NGO participation in the United Nations 
grew quickly. The number of non-governmental organiza- 
tions granted consultative status by ECOSOC was 41 in 1948. 
This number only rose to 377 by 1968. However, NGO asso- 
ciation with ECOSOC reached 1,200 in 1997, and 2,700 in 
mid 2006. In 1996 ECOSOC passed RESOLUTION 31, giving 
NGOs expanded access to the Council. Those organizations 
granted “General” consultative status were allowed observers 
at ECOSOC meetings and permitted to submit written state- 
ments to both the Council and subsidiary bodies. They could 
also address the Council on subjects of interest. As a result, 
these organizations regularly circulated materials to member- 
state missions, providing an opportunity for enhanced inter- 
est group advocacy. 

The ECOSOC process was replicated in other bodies of 
the UN SYSTEM. Annan’s REFORM proposals encouraged NGO 
participation in the work of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Civil 
society organizations were also included in UN WORLD CON- 
FERENCES, on agencies such as the JOINT UNITED NATIONS 
PROGRAMME ON HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS), and in SPECIAL SES- 
SIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. A total of 47,000 peo- 
ple attended the EARTH SUMMIT in Rio de Janeiro; 50,000 
attended the FOURTH WORLD CONFERENCE ON WOMEN in 
Beijing; 30,000 were accredited to the 1996 Istanbul Second 
World Conference on Human Settlements (HABITAT II), and 
3,744 NGOs, along with 17,000 individuals, were accredited 
to the 2001 WORLD CONFERENCE TO COMBAT RACISM in 
Durban, South Africa. 

Expanding international civil society’s role in UN bodies 
and deliberative processes is not universally lauded, nor is 
it seen in some quarters as particularly democratic. Critics, 
including member-state delegations at the United Nations, 
have pointed out that NGO representatives are unelected 
and often do not reflect majority opinion either internation- 
ally or in the countries of their origin. They argue that only 
representatives of sovereign states may make that claim. 
They also contend that civil society organizations often do 


not use the accepted channels for influencing global policy 
and are therefore disruptive in the effort to address impor- 
tant international issues. Particular criticism was directed 
by many governments at civil society’s involvement in the 
1999 street protests directed at the WORLD TRADE ORGANI- 
ZATION (WTO) ministerial meeting in Seattle, Washington, 
and subsequent WTO conferences that led to many arrests 
and several deaths. 

In February 2003, the Secretary-General appointed a 
panel of eminent persons, headed by Fernando Henrique 
Cardoso, the former president of Brazil, to look at UN-inter- 
national civil society relations and to make recommenda- 
tions on how they might be improved. The panel issued the 
CARDOSO REPORT in June 2004. The report encouraged the 
involvement of a wide range of civil society actors in UN 
affairs. Panel members called for a “paradigm shift” in the 
work of the UN. They urged the United Nations to become 
an “outward-looking organization,” serving as the “conve- 
ner” of multiple constituencies. The panel asserted that the 
UN needed to go beyond its intergovernmental nature and 
become an actor itself in international civil society. 

See also APPENDIX F; COMMITTEE ON NON-GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS; DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS; FRECHETTE, LOUISE; IN LARGER FREEDOM; 
THEMATIC DIPLOMACY. 


Further Reading: Alger, Chadwick. “The Emerging Roles of 
NGOs in the UN System: From Article 71 to a People’s Mil- 
lennium Assembly.” Global Governance 8, no. 1 (January— 
March 2002): 93-117. Anheier, Helmut K., Mary H. Kaldor, 
and Marlies Glasius, eds. Global Civil Society: 2005/6. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005. Edwards, Michael. Civil Soci- 
ety. Cambridge: Polity Press, 2004. Kaldor, Mary. Global Civil 
Society: An Answer to War. Cambridge: Polity Press, 2003. 
Malena, Carmen. Strategic Partnership: Challenges and Best 
Practices in the Management and Governance of Multi-Stake- 
holder Partnerships Involving UN and Civil Society Actors. 
Background Paper for the Multi-Stakeholder Workshop on 
Partnerships and UN-Civil Society Relations, February 2004. 
Panel of Eminent Persons on United Nations—Civil Society 
Relations. Report: We the Peoples: Civil Society, the United 
Nations and Global Governance. June 21, 2004, A/58/817. 
“Partners with the United Nations” Web site: http://www. 
un.org/partners/. 


International Civilian Mission in Haiti 
(MICIVIH) 

Initiated February 1993, the International Civilian Mission in 
Haiti was the first joint mission between the United Nations 
and a REGIONAL ORGANIZATION, the ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES (OAS). MICIVIH’s director, an OAS rep- 
resentative, and its deputy director from the UN were jointly 
appointed by the two organizations, and an equal number 
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of staff from each organization was assigned to its work. 
In the wake of the military seizure of power in September 
1991, MICIVIH’s mandate was to verify Haitian compliance 
with the human rights CONVENTIONS to which the country 
was a party. At its peak in 1995 the operation had more than 
193 HUMAN RIGHTS monitors (89 OAS, 104 UN) in HAITI, 
including 26 UNITED NATIONS VOLUNTEERS, posted in 13 
offices throughout the country. 

The 1991 overthrow of Haitis president, Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide, challenged the OAS commitment to the mainte- 
nance of democracy in the Western Hemisphere asserted just 
three months earlier in the Santiago Commitment to Democ- 
racy and the Renewal of the Inter-American System. The 
Santiago Commitment required the OAS Permanent Council 
to respond to “sudden or irregular interruptions of the dem- 
ocratic process.” The organization already had been involved 
in assuring the fair election process that had brought Aris- 
tide to power in 1990. Following the coup, the Organiza- 
tion of American States sent several high-level delegations 
to Port-au-Prince to pressure the de facto leader of Haiti, 
Lieutenant-General Raoul Cédras, to accept an OAS presence 
on the island. In July 1992 OAS secretary-general Joan Baena 
Soares extended an invitation to UN SECRETARY-GENERAL 
BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI to send a representative as part of 
a joint delegation, an invitation Boutros-Ghali accepted. In 
January 1993 ousted president Aristide asked first the OAS 
and then the United Nations to expand the international 
presence in Haiti. The GENERAL ASSEMBLY responded with a 
RESOLUTION directing the UN Secretary-General to work out 
the modalities of a joint UN/OAS Mission. 

MICIVIH’s assignment was to verify that the regime was 
honoring Haiti’s commitments under the INTERNATIONAL 
COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS and the Ameri- 
can Convention on Human Rights. It worked in tandem with 
the separately deployed UNITED NATIONS CIVILIAN POLICE 
MISSION IN HAITI (MIPONUH), which sought to profes- 
sionalize the Haitian National Police as a neutral security 
force in the country, and provided security for MICIVIH’s 
personnel. MICIVIH’s duties included assisting the judi- 
cial system in its administration of justice, receiving com- 
plaints from Haitian citizens and groups about violations of 
human rights, conducting unannounced inspections of any 
site in Haiti (mission observers regularly used this power 
to inspect Haitian prisons), and making recommendations 
to the Haitian government concerning ways to ameliorate 
human rights abuses. 

Following the restoration of the Aristide government in 
October 1994, MICIVIH added to its responsibilities demo- 
cratic institution-building and civic education. It held work- 
shops and seminars for local residents in preparation for 
parliamentary and local elections. At the time of elections OAS 
representatives served as election monitors and UN personnel 
provided technical assistance in staging the elections. With 
the restoration of civilian domestic government MICIVIH 


presence was reduced and finally withdrawn in early 2000, 
when it and MIPONUH were both replaced with the Interna- 
tional Civilian Support Mission in Haiti (MICAH). The latter 
was not a usual SECURITY COUNCIL mandated PEACEKEEP- 
ING operation, but a special mission, without any military or 
police component, created by consensus vote of the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY to oversee upcoming parliamentary elections. 


Further Reading: MICIVIH Web site: <www.un.org/rights/ 
micivih/first.htm>. 
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International Conference on Population 
and Development (ICPD) 


The International Conference on Population and Develop- 
ment convened in Cairo, September 5-13, 1994. Chaired by 
Dr. Safis Nadik, executive director of the UNITED NATIONS 
POPULATION FUND (UNFPA), the conference attracted 179 
government participants, and 4,200 representatives of 1,500 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs). The WORLD 
CONFERENCE was the fifth global meeting on population, 
with the previous conferences having been held in Rome 
(1954), Belgrade (1965), Bucharest (1974), and Mexico City 
(1984). The conference sought to demonstrate the reenforc- 
ing links between population policies and DEVELOPMENT. 
It endorsed the rights of all people to reproductive free- 
dom, and it encouraged policies that would slow population 
growth, including the empowerment of WOMEN, expanded 
educational opportunities, gender equality, and the reduc- 
tion of poverty. 

The conference adopted a program of action to guide 
international population efforts for the next 20 years. It 
called for universal availability of family planning by 2015— 
calling it a basic HUMAN RIGHT—and encouraged adoles- 
cent access to reproductive and family planning information. 
ICPD called upon individual countries and the international 
community to commit up to $21 billion by 2015 to popu- 
lation projects and services. UNFPA was decreed the lead 
agency for the implementation of the ICPD recommenda- 
tions and an Inter-Agency Task Force was established to 
coordinate efforts throughout the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. 
The agency became part of the UN’s ADMINISTRATIVE COM- 
MITTEE ON COORDINATION in 1996. 

The Cairo meeting, while reasserting many of the consen- 
sus recommendations of previous conferences, found itself 
embroiled in controversy over the issues of abortion and 
reproductive rights. Nations with sizable Roman Catholic 
populations, Right to Life NGOs, and the Vatican opposed 
any LANGUAGE in the final conference statement that might 
imply endorsement of abortion. Compromise language was 
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achieved that urged governments “to deal with the health 
impact of unsafe abortion as a major public health concern 
and to reduce the recourse to abortion through expanded 
and improved family planning services.” It also declared that 
“in no case should abortion be promoted as a method of 
family planning.” Islamic nations sought to limit conference 
recommendations that might interfere with gender relation- 
ships and laws distinctive to certain cultures and nations. 
The Programme of Action sought a middle ground by affirm- 
ing “the right of men and women to be informed and to have 
access to safe, effective, affordable and acceptable methods 
of family planning of their choice, as well as other methods 
of their choice for the regulation of fertility which are not 
against the law.” [Italics added.] 

As follow-up to the Cairo Conference, the Intergovern- 
mental Commission on Population was renamed in 1995 the 
UN Commission on Population and Development, and given 
responsibility for monitoring progress on different aspects of 
the Programme of Action. It approached its work in much the 
same way that its parallel body, the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL’s COMMISSION FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT (CSocD) 
approached review of the outcomes from the WORLD SUMMIT 
FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT (WSSD). That is, it established a 


topical yearly agenda and focused its assessment on one set of 
recommendations at a time. In 1999 a full review of progress 
was released as a report (ICPD+5). An international forum 
organized by UNFPA was held in The Hague the same year, 
leading to a SPECIAL SESSION OF THE UN GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY, June 30 to July 2, 1999, that considered ICPD+5 and 
made some specific recommendations for future action. The 
Assembly set benchmarks for measuring progress through 
2015. The session adopted recommendations that the 1990 
illiteracy rate for women and girls should be halved by 2005, 
the primary school enrollment ratio for all children should be 
90 percent by 2010, 60 percent of all family planning facili- 
ties should offer comprehensive services by 2005 (80 percent 
by 2010, and 100 percent by 2015), and the gap between 
the proportion of individuals using contraceptives and the 
proportion expressing a desire to space or limit their families 
should be reduced gradually to zero percent by 2015. On the 
matter of HIV/AIDS the Special Session called for 90 percent 
of men and women between the ages of 15 and 24 to have 
access to preventive methods by 2005. Many of these recom- 
mendations became part of the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT 
GOALS established by the United Nations in 2000. 
See also DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 


International Conference on 
Population and Development 


ICPD meets in Cairo, 1994 (UN/DPI PHOTO) 
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Further Reading: Johnson, Stanley. The Politics of Population: 
The International Conference on Population and Development, 
Cairo 1994. London: Earthscan Publications, 1995. Schech- 
ter, Michael G. United Nations-Sponsored World Conferences. 
Focus on Impact and Follow-up. Tokyo: United Nations Uni- 
versity Press, 2001. Taub, Nadine. International Conference 
on Population and Development. Washington, D.C.: American 
Society of International Law, 1994. United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information. UN Briefing Papers: The World 
Conferences, Developing Priorities for the 21st Century. New 
York: United Nations Department of Public Information, 
1997. United Nations Population Fund. Investing in People: 
National Progress in Implementing the ICPD Programme of 
Action, 1994—2004. New York: UNFPA, 2004. ICPD Web site: 
<www.unfpa.org/icpd/index.htm>. 


International Convention on the Protection 
of the Rights of All Migrant Workers and 


Members of Their Families 

The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted the International Con- 
vention on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant Work- 
ers and Members of Their Families on December 18, 1990. 
The CONVENTION entered into force on July 1, 2003, when 
sufficient states (20) had acceded to or signed the agree- 
ment. By March 1, 2007, 35 nations were parties to the 
TREATY. Meant to protect the HUMAN RIGHTS, working and 
living conditions, and access to social services that are often 
denied to migrant workers, the international convention was 
the first major extension of international human rights law 
in the new millennium. 

Annually there are 175 million international migrant 
workers—approximately 2 percent of the world’s POPULA- 
TION. The convention defines a migrant worker as “a person 
who is to be engaged, is engaged or has been engaged in a 
remunerative activity in a State of which he or she is not a 
national.” Asserting the fundamental principle of non-dis- 
crimination, the convention protects migrants’ right to life, 
liberty, free expression, urgent medical care, trade unions, 
and other associations. It also requires parties to the agree- 
ment to give the children of migrant workers the right to 
their name, nationality, and education. It also prohibits slav- 
ery, torture, or mistreatment. Article 31 requires states to 
ensure respect for the cultural identity of migrant workers 
and to allow them to maintain their cultural links to their 
state of origin. Article 32 gives migrant workers the right 
to transfer their earnings, savings, and personal property to 
their home country or elsewhere. The convention covers 
migrant workers’ rights before departure from their home 
countries, in transit, and in the country of employment, and 
it establishes obligations for countries of origin, transit, and 
final working place. 

One of the innovative aspects of the convention is that it 
not only covers the rights of individual migrant workers, but 


also establishes a framework for the orderly and safe transit 
of these workers and their families. Article 66 restricts the 
recruitment of workers for employment in another state to 
public services, state bodies, and authorized private agen- 
cies. Article 67 calls upon states to cooperate in the orderly 
return of migrants to their home countries. Article 68 invites 
states to collaborate in the prevention of illegal or secret traf- 
ficking and employment of migrants. 

The United Nations first expressed concern about the 
lives of migrant workers in 1972 when the ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL and the General Assembly condemned 
conditions akin to slavery and forced labor in the misuse 
of African laborers in some European countries. In 1976, 
the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities adopted a report by a SPECIAL RAP- 
PORTEUR on clandestine trafficking in migrant workers that 
recommended the drafting of a convention. This proposal 
was endorsed by the WORLD CONFERENCE TO COMBAT 
RACISM AND RACIAL DISCRIMINATION in Geneva in 1978. 
The working group to draft an international agreement was 
established in 1980. Following UN adoption of the draft 
convention in 1990, a steering committee was established to 
encourage governments to sign the accord. 

The terms and conditions of the convention are imple- 
mented by a Committee on the Protection of All Migrant 
Workers and the Members of Their Families (CMW), which 
consists of 10 experts elected by the parties to the conven- 
tion. This number will rise to 14 when state ratifications of 
the convention reach 41. States must submit regular reports 
every five years to the committee on the nation’s fulfillment 
of the provisions of the convention. Individuals may also 
submit complaints that their rights under the convention 
have been violated by one of the parties. The committee held 
its first session in March 2004. It meets annually in Geneva. 

See also APPENDIX F APPENDIX G, INTERNATIONAL 
MIGRANTS DAY. 


Further Reading: Web site for the Convention: <www.ohchr. 
org/english/law/cmw.htm>. 


International Court of Justice (ICJ) 

Established in 1945 in the CHARTER OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS (Chapter XIV) as the successor to the PERMANENT 
COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE (PCIJ), the ICJ is the 
UN's principal judicial organ. While the Court functions as 
the UN’s legal arm, it is an independent institution. Its gov- 
erning document—the STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE—accentuates that independence. The 
Statute is an integral part of, and usually appended to, any 
published copy of the UN Charter and itself is based on the 
1922 Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The Statute details the organization, procedures, and JURIS- 
DICTION of the Court. The ICJ, like the PCIJ, is often called 
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the “World Court,” which draws attention to its ancestral 
connection to the earlier institution. 

The outbreak of general European war in 1939 dam- 
aged the reputation not only of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS but 
also the Permanent Court of International Justice, which met 
for the last time on December 4, 1939. In 1942 U.S. secre- 
tary of state CORDELL HULL and the foreign minister of the 
United Kingdom, ANTHONY EDEN, declared their support for 
a postwar reestablishment of an international court. In early 
1943 the United Kingdom invited a number of experts to 
London to discuss the subject. Forming the so-called Inter- 
Allied Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir William 
Malkin, the group held 19 meetings and published a report 
on February 10, 1944. Among other recommendations, the 
committee suggested that the statute of any new court be 
based on that of the PCY. Later that year, at the DUMBARTON 
OAKS CONFERENCE in the U.S. capital, the four attending 
powers agreed on including an international court of justice 
into the emerging STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. In 
April 1945, a meeting of jurists from 44 nations convened 
in Washington, D.C. Chaired by G. H. Hackworth of the 
UNITED STATES, the committee composed a draft statute for 
the new court, which was then submitted to the UN’s orga- 
nizing conference in San Francisco in the spring of 1945. 
At this meeting the delegates determined on creating a new 
court, with its own statute, to become the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations. In order to retain a sensible 
continuity with evolving INTERNATIONAL LAW, the authors 
of the UN Charter made clear in Article 92 that the ICJ Stat- 
ute was based on that of the PCIJ. The old Court convened 
in October 1945 in order to dissolve itself and transfer its 
archives to the new Court. The sixth and last president of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, Judge J. Gus- 
tavo Guerrero, presided over this closing session and then 
became the first elected president of the new International 
Court of Justice. 

The ICJ is the only PRINCIPAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS not based in New York. The seat of the Court, like 
that of the PCY, is at the Peace Palace (a gift of American 
entrepreneur Andrew Carnegie) in The Hague, the Nether- 
lands. It may hold sessions elsewhere if it so determines, but 
as of 2008 it had not. Its first session took place on April 18, 
1946. Since then the ICJ has been considered in continuous 
session. As an autonomous body it determines its own rules 
of procedure, elects its own president and vice president, and 
appoints a registrar (with the equivalent rank of an assistant 
secretary-general of the United Nations) and other registry 
staff and officers. The registry maintains all records of the 
Court, makes available its publications, communicates with 
outside organizations, acts as a press office, and keeps a Web 
site. Appointees to the registry must be proficient in both 
French and English, the official LANGUAGES of the Court. 

All UN members are parties to the ICJ’s Statute. Addition- 
ally, a non-member may become a party to the Statute on 


conditions recommended by the SECURITY COUNCIL (SC) 
and approved by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA). There are 15 
judges on the Court, elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council for nine-year terms. The procedure of 
nominating and electing candidates for judgeships on the 
court is complex and is detailed in Article 4 of the Statute. 
All NATION-STATES party to the ICJ Statute are allowed to 
put forward candidates, although the nominations are made 
not by a government but by a group of four members from 
the PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION who are from the 
nominating state. If a country is not represented on the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration it may still make a nomination 
through a similar national group of legal experts that would 
clearly qualify to serve on the ARBITRATION tribunal. Each 
group can propose up to four candidates, not more than 
two of its own nationality. The names are then forwarded 
to the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL who submits the names to 
the General Assembly and the Security Council for vote. For 
this election the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL retain no right of VETO; the required majority vote 
for a judge in that body is eight. Both the General Assembly 
and the Security Council vote simultaneously but separately. 
To be elected, a candidate must obtain an absolute majority 
in both chambers (in 2008 that amounted to 97 votes in the 
GA, eight in the SC). As a consequence, there often must be 
several votes before an election is decided. The elections are 
almost always held—in three-year cycles—at the HEADQUAR- 
TERS in New York during the annual fall session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The term of office begins on February 6 of the 
next year. Judges may be reelected, but no two from the same 
country may serve simultaneously. (Should two candidates of 
the same nationality be elected at the same time, the elder of 
the two receives the appointment.) In accord with Article 13 
of the Statute, elections for the first Court, meeting in 1946, 
resulted in three groups of five judges each being selected 
for first a three-year, then a six-year, and finally the normal 
nine-year term, initiating staggered terms to be filled every 
three years hence. Judges of the Court may not, according to 
Article 16 of the Statute, engage in any other administrative 
or political position nor in any other occupation of a profes- 
sional nature. Members of the Court do not represent their 
governments; they are independent. Still, they should have 
qualifications for appointment to the highest judicial offices 
in their respective countries or be recognized as experts in 
international law. No judge may be dismissed except by the 
unanimous decision of the other judges. The United Nations 
has persistently tried to apportion the judgeships on an equi- 
table geographical basis. In 2007 the allocation of seats on 
the Court was three Africans, two Latin Americans, three 
Asians, one east European, and six from Western Europe and 
Other States. There is no entitlement to MEMBERSHIP, but 
normally, with the exception of CHINA, the Court has always 
had judges from the permanent members of the Security 
Council. 
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International Court of Justice (UNITED NATIONS PHOTO/170055) 


The Court considers itself an organ of and contributor to 
international law. It decides disputes consistent with inter- 
national law, the sources of which, according to Article 38 
of the Statute, are international CONVENTIONS, international 
custom, general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations, and judicial decisions and teachings of the most 
qualified publicists on the topic. All judgments of the Court 
are published in French and English. The Courts rules of 
procedure were updated on December 5, 2000. 

The Court deals only with disputes between sovereign 
states; no private party may present a case. Moreover, the 
Court is not expected to resolve all international conflicts, 
but only specific legal disputes brought before it. It has COM- 
PULSORY JURISDICTION in cases involving countries that have 
signed OPTIONAL CLAUSE 36 (paragraphs 2 and 3) of the 
ICJ’s Statute, allowing the Court to adjudicate legal disputes 
concerning (1) the interpretation of a TREATY, (2) any ques- 
tion of international law, (3) the existence of any fact which 
may constitute a breach of an international obligation, or (4) 
the nature and extent of a reparation for such a breach. This 
is the so-called optional clause, allowing “DECLARATIONS 
of acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court.” 
More than 300 treaties and conventions require parties aris- 
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ing under the agreements to settle legal disputes by recourse 
to the ICJ. But the two affected states usually must agree to 
bring the case, and no state may be sued before the Court 
unless it consents to such an action. In fact, the jurisdiction 
of an international tribunal depends on the consent of the 
states concerned. The Courts effectiveness also is affected by 
states’ consent; however, since 1984 there has not been a sin- 
gle instance of open defiance to ICJ final judgments. In the 
new millennium there was a marked increase in the number 
of cases brought before the Court. The ICJ established new 
regulations in hope of cutting the backlog, but by May 2004, 
21 cases were pending. 

Most often cases are initiated either by the disputants, 
who notify the Court of a special agreement reached by each 
to seek Court action, or by the unilateral initiation of one 
party, acknowledging that the opposing party has not recog- 
nized the Courts jurisdiction, but asking it to do so. In the 
latter case, the lone litigant writes to the Courts registrar. 
Nation-states have no permanent official representatives at 
the ICJ. As a rule, a states foreign minister, or ambassador 
to the Netherlands, communicates with the Courts registrar. 
Parties before the Court are not required to pay fees or admin- 
istrative expenses; these costs fall to the United Nations. 
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In proceedings before the Court, there is both a written 
phase, when the parties file and exchange pleadings, and an 
oral stage, when there are public hearings and when coun- 
sel address the Court. The Court may hear witnesses and 
authorize investigations by commissions of experts. The 
Court deliberates in private, but all judgments—arrived at 
by majority vote—are made public in the Court’s cham- 
bers. A judge in the minority may file a dissenting opinion, 
although majority judgments are final; there is no appeal. 
Yet the Court has no power of enforcement. Article 94 of 
the UN Charter provides recourse to the Security Coun- 
cil for a successful disputant unhappy at non-compliance 
with a decision. The Council then may forward recommen- 
dations or take measures to effect the judgment. But, in 
fact, given the reality of a world of sovereign nations, the 
Court’s verdicts depend wholly on compliance by the liti- 
gants. Nonetheless, as of 2000 there had been only two 
recorded instances in which a disappointed party to a deci- 
sion had failed to comply with the Court. The very first 
decision, in the Corfu Channel case of 1946, was rebuffed 
by Albania when it failed to pay the United Kingdom the 
£843,947 mandated by the Court as compensation for dam- 
ages suffered. And the United States, reacting to the 1984 
case of Nicaragua v. U.S.A., refused for two years to accept 
prior compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in matters relat- 
ing to Central America and, following the Courts insistence 
(by a 12-3 majority) that the United States had violated 
international law in its dealings with Nicaragua and should 
pay reparations to that country, blocked any APPEAL TO THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL. Yet one must bear in mind that on sev- 
eral occasions, by request of one of the litigants, cases have 
been removed from the Courts list before a judgment has 
been rendered. 

Under provisions of Article 26 of the Statute, the Court 
may establish a special chamber composed of three or more 
judges. This might be done either at the request of the par- 
ties in an individual case, or in order to deal with particular 
categories of cases. Such a procedure was used for the first 
time in 1982 and has been used infrequently since. How- 
ever, in July 1993 the Court set up a special seven-member 
chamber to deal with environmental cases falling within its 
jurisdiction. 

Article 65 of the Statute also authorizes the Court to 
deliver “advisory opinions” if so requested by one of the 
five principal organs of the United Nations, or by a SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCY. After receiving such a request, the Court seeks 
useful information from various organizations and requests 
written and oral statements on the issue. Otherwise, the 
procedures for dealing with advisory opinions and the legal 
sources employed are the same as for adversarial cases. None- 
theless, advisory opinions are consultative in nature and 
thus not binding. A nation may simply disregard an advisory 
opinion, as happened, for example, when in 1948 the Court 
advised the General Assembly that the Soviet Union could 


not use its veto to deny membership in the United Nations 
to the qualified states of Italy and Finland. Moscow ignored 
the decision and ultimately struck a compromise with West- 
ern nations that resulted in the two countries being admitted 
along with several other nations. 

By the first decade of the 21st century the Court had 
rendered 24 advisory opinions concerning a variety of top- 
ics, including issues of UN membership, reparation for 
injuries in the service of the United Nations, the territorial 
status of NAMIBIA and Western Sahara, expenses of various 
UN operations, the status of human rights SPECIAL RAP- 
PORTEURS, and the legality of the threat or use of nuclear 
weapons. In 2003 an EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY referred to the ICJ the matter of a secu- 
rity wall being built by Israel to separate Palestinian and 
Israeli communities in the West Bank occupied territories. 
In July 2004, the Court voted 14 to 1 to declare the wall ille- 
gal under international law. It ordered Israel to remove the 
barrier—a mandate that Tel Aviv rejected. The Court called 
on the General Assembly and Security Council to take addi- 
tional actions to insure the enforcement of the ICJ’s ruling. 
Subsequently, the General Assembly voted 150 to 6 to urge 
all members to acknowledge the illegality of the barrier and 
to render no aid to Israel in its construction. The Security 
Council took no action. 

From 1946 to 2001, more than 95 contentious cases were 
referred to the Court, although several were subsequently 
removed from the Courts list or were still pending. Of the 75 
countries that had been litigants in these cases, the United 
States was involved most often (about 20), with the United 
Kingdom and the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA ranking second and 
third. 

Three specific cases give example to the Courts work- 
ings. In its first case, Corfu Channel (United Kingdom v. Alba- 
nia), the Court proffered three judgments. First, on March 
25, 1948, it asserted its jurisdiction over the case—involv- 
ing a British grievance against Albania for explosions in the 
Corfu Channel in 1946 that had damaged a British warship 
and killed members of the crew. Second, on April 9, 1949, 
it found Albania responsible under international law for the 
explosions. And third, on December 15, 1949, the Court 
assessed Albania a reparation payment to be paid to the 
United Kingdom. However, as noted above, Albania refused 
to observe the judgment. 

In 1979 the United States requested that the Court take 
the case U.S. Diplomatic and Consular Staff in Tehran (U.S.A. 
v. Iran). Washington brought the case following the occu- 
pation of its embassy by Iranian militants on November 4, 
1979, and the capture and holding of hostages of its diplo- 
matic and consular staff. The Court immediately held that 
there was no more fundamental requirement for interna- 
tional relations than the inviolability of diplomatic envoys 
and embassies. In a judgment of May 24, 1980, the Court 
found that IRAN had violated obligations to the United 
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States according to international law and under existing 
conventions. However, the Court was not called upon to 
deliver any further judgment on reparation, and, on May 
12, 1981, the case was removed from the Court's list. Ulti- 
mately negotiations between Iran and the United States 
took place to resolve outstanding grievances on both sides. 
The result was the establishment of the Iran—U.S. Claims 
Tribunal to handle claims by nationals of either country. 
By the end of the century the tribunal had dealt with more 
than 3,900 cases. 

A final example is the LaGrand Case (GERMANY v. United 
States of America), decided on June 27, 2001. Citing Article 
36 of the Statute (explained above) the Court determined 
that the United States had violated international law when 
it failed to grant consular services to two German brothers 
executed in Arizona in 1999. Also, the Court found that the 
United States had ignored an ICJ order to stay one of the 
executions. The two brothers were charged with murder in 
a 1982 holdup. Washington conceded during the proceed- 
ings that it had neglected the 1963 Vienna Convention 
on Consular Relations in prosecuting the LaGrand broth- 
ers without informing diplomats from their homeland, but 
insisted that the brothers had received a fair trial and that 
the verdicts would have been unaffected by consular inter- 
vention. But ICJ president Gilbert Guillaume, speaking for 
the Court’s overwhelming majority, reprimanded the United 
States for denying defendants their international rights 
regardless of the likely outcome of a trial. The ruling was 
also noteworthy because it pronounced, for the first time in 
the Courts history, that provisional orders of the ICJ, such 
as the ignored injunction against Walter LaGrand’s execu- 
tion, were legally binding. 

The LaGrand case provided precedent for a Mexican 
claim against the United States in January 2003. In Mexico 
v. United States, the Mexican government claimed the United 
States had violated the rights of 52 nationals in connection 
with their arrests, trials, and convictions, which included 
in several cases a sentence of death. Mexico charged that 
the defendants were never informed of their right to consult 
with Mexican consular officials. The Court ruled that the 
United States had violated its treaty obligations, and deter- 
mined that U.S. courts should reconsider all of the cases. In 
one case—that of Osvaldo Torres Aguilera—the governor of 
Oklahoma pardoned the accused five days before his sched- 
uled execution, after a court granted a hearing on the state's 
failure to notify him of his consular rights. 

See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS, ADMISSION OF 
MEMBERS, ANTARCTIC TREATY, APARTHEID, APPEAL TO THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL, APPENDIX A, APPENDIX E, APPENDIX 
G (Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, Convention against Torture), CHAPTER 
VI, CHINA, COMPETENCE OF UNITED NATIONS ORGANS, 
GOLDBERG RESERVATION, IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS, JUS COGENS, 
SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS, TREATY OF BANGKOK, TREATY OF 


PELINDABA, UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF 
THE SEA, VOTING, WOMEN, YALTA CONFERENCE. 


Further Reading: Bowett, D. W., et al. The International 
Court of Justice: Process, Practice and Procedure. London: Brit- 
ish Institute of International and Comparative Law, 1997. 
International Court of Justice. Yearbook. The Hague, pub- 
lished annually. Llamzin, Aloysius P. “Jurisdiction and Com- 
pliance in Recent Decisions of the International Court of 
Justice (March 12, 2007). Yale Law School. Yale Law School 
Student Scholarship Series. Paper 3. Rosenne, Shabtai. The 
Law and Practice of the International Court, 1920-1996. Bos- 
ton: Martinus Nijhoff Publishers, 1997. ICJ Web site: <www. 
icj-cij.org/icjwww/icjhome.htm>. 


International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights (ICCPR) 


The International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
codified and expanded on rights listed in the UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. As a formal TREATY, the 
COVENANT carried the force of INTERNATIONAL LAW, requir- 
ing signatories to live up to its terms. It was adopted by the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY on December 16, 1966, and went into 
force in 1976. At the time of its adoption, the Assembly 
also opened for signature the INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON 
ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS (ICESCR), which 
together with the Universal Declaration and the ICCPR form 
what is often called the “International Bill of Human Rights.” 
Excerpts from the covenant follow. 


PREAMBLE 

The States Parties to the present Covenant, 

Considering that, in accordance with the principles 
proclaimed in the CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the human family is 
the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world, 

Recognizing that these rights derive from the inherent 
dignity of the human person, 

Recognizing that, in accordance with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the ideal of free human 
beings enjoying civil and political freedom and freedom 
from fear and want can only be achieved if conditions 
are created whereby everyone may enjoy his civil and 
political rights, as well as his economic, social and cul- 
tural rights, 

Considering the obligation of States under the Charter 
of the United Nations to promote universal respect for, 
and observance of, HUMAN RIGHTS and freedoms, 

Realizing that the individual, having duties to other 
individuals and to the community to which he belongs, 
is under a responsibility to strive for the promotion 
and observance of the rights recognized in the present 
Covenant, 
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Agree upon the following articles: 


PART I 


Article 1 

1. All peoples have the right of self-determination. By 
virtue of that right they freely determine their political 
status and freely pursue their economic, social and cul- 
tural DEVELOPMENT. 

2. All peoples may, for their own ends, freely dispose 
of their natural wealth and resources without prejudice 
to any obligations arising out of international economic 
cooperation, based upon the principle of mutual ben- 
efit, and international law. In no case may a people be 
deprived of its own means of subsistence. 

3. The States Parties to the present Covenant, includ- 
ing those having responsibility for the administration of 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING and Trust Territories, shall pro- 
mote the realization of the right of self-determination, 
and shall respect that right, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations. 


PART II 


Article 2 

l. Each State Party to the present COVENANT under- 
takes to respect and to ensure to all individuals within 
its territory and subject to its JURISDICTION the rights 
recognized in the present Covenant, without distinction 
of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, LANGUAGE, reli- 
gion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 

2. Where not already provided for by existing legis- 
lative or other measures, each State Party to the pres- 
ent Covenant undertakes to take the necessary steps, 
in accordance with its constitutional processes and 
with the provisions of the present Covenant, to adopt 
such legislative or other measures as may be necessary 
to give effect to the rights recognized in the present 
Covenant. 

3. Each State Party to the present Covenant under- 
takes: 

(a) To ensure that any person whose rights or free- 
doms as herein recognized are violated shall have an 
effective remedy, notwithstanding that the violation has 
been committed by persons acting in an official capacity; 

(b) To ensure that any person claiming such a remedy 
shall have his right thereto determined by competent 
judicial, administrative or legislative authorities, or by 
any other competent authority provided for by the legal 
system of the State, and to develop the possibilities of 
judicial remedy; 

(c) To ensure that the competent authorities shall 
enforce such remedies when granted. 


Article 3 
The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake 
to ensure the equal right of men and WOMEN to the 


enjoyment of all civil and political rights set forth in the 
present Covenant. 


Article 4 

1. In time of public emergency which threatens the life 
of the nation and the existence of which is officially pro- 
claimed, the States Parties to the present Covenant may 
take measures derogating from their obligations under 
the present Covenant to the extent strictly required by 
the exigencies of the situation, provided that such mea- 
sures are not inconsistent with their other obligations 
under international law and do not involve discrimina- 
tion solely on the ground of race, colour, sex, language, 
religion or social origin. 

2. No derogation from articles 6, 7, 8 (paragraphs 
1 and 2), 11, 15, 16 and 18 may be made under this 
provision. 

3. Any State Party to the present Covenant availing 
itself of the right of derogation shall immediately inform 
the other States Parties to the present Covenant, through 
the intermediary of the SECRETARY-GENERAL of the United 
Nations, of the provisions from which it has derogated 
and of the reasons by which it was actuated. A further 
communication shall be made, through the same interme- 
diary, on the date on which it terminates such derogation. 


Article 5 

1. Nothing in the present Covenant may be interpreted 
as implying for any State, group or person any right to 
engage in any activity or perform any act aimed at the 
destruction of any of the rights and freedoms recognized 
herein or at their limitation to a greater extent than is 
provided for in the present Covenant. 

2. There shall be no restriction upon or derogation 
from any of the fundamental human rights recognized or 
existing in any State Party to the present Covenant pur- 
suant to law, CONVENTIONS, regulations or custom on 
the pretext that the present Covenant does not recognize 
such rights or that it recognizes them to a lesser extent. 


PART II 


Article 6 

1. Every human being has the inherent right to life. 
This right shall be protected by law. No one shall be 
arbitrarily deprived of his life. 

2. In countries which have not abolished the death 
penalty, sentence of death may be imposed only for the 
most serious crimes in accordance with the law in force 
at time of the commission of the crime and not contrary 
to the provisions of the present Covenant and to the 
CONVENTION ON THE PREVENTION AND PUNISHMENT OF 
THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE. This penalty can only be car- 
ried out pursuant to a final judgement rendered by a 
competent court. 

3. When deprivation of life constitutes the crime of 
genocide, it is understood that nothing in this article 
shall authorize any State Party to the present Covenant 
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to derogate in any way from any obligation assumed 
under the provisions of the Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 

4. Anyone sentenced to death shall have the right to 
seek pardon or commutation of the sentence. Amnesty, 
pardon or commutation of the sentence of death may be 
granted in all cases. 

5. Sentence of death shall not be imposed for crimes 
committed by persons below eighteen years of age and 
shall not be carried out on pregnant women. 

6. Nothing in this article shall be invoked to delay or 
to prevent the abolition of capital punishment by any 
State Party to the present Covenant. 


Article 7 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhu- 
man or degrading treatment or punishment. In particu- 
lar, no one shall be subjected without his free consent to 
medical or scientific experimentation. 


Article 8 

1. No one shall be held in slavery; slavery and the 
slave-trade in all their forms shall be prohibited. 

2. No one shall be held in servitude. 

3. (a) No one shall be required to perform forced or 
compulsory labour; 

(b) Paragraph 3 (a) shall not be held to preclude, in 
countries where imprisonment with hard labour may be 
imposed as a punishment for a crime, the performance 
of hard labour in pursuance of a sentence to such pun- 
ishment by a competent court; 

(c) For the purpose of this paragraph the term “forced 
or compulsory labour” shall not include: 

(i) Any work or service, not referred to in subpara- 
graph (b), normally required of a person who is under 
detention in consequence of a lawful order of a court, or 
of a person during conditional release from such deten- 
tion; 

(ii) Any service of a military character and, in coun- 
tries where conscientious objection is recognized, any 
national service required by law of conscientious objec- 
tors; 

(iii) Any service exacted in cases of emergency or 
calamity threatening the life or well-being of the com- 
munity; 

(iv) Any work or service which forms part of normal 
civil obligations. 


Article 9 

1. Everyone has the right to liberty and security of 
person. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest or 
detention. No one shall be deprived of his liberty except 
on such grounds and in accordance with such procedure 
as are established by law. 

2. Anyone who is arrested shall be informed, at the 
time of arrest, of the reasons for his arrest and shall be 
promptly informed of any charges against him. 


3. Anyone arrested or detained on a criminal charge 
shall be brought promptly before a judge or other officer 
authorized by law to exercise judicial power and shall be 
entitled to trial within a reasonable time or to release. It 
shall not be the general rule that persons awaiting trial 
shall be detained in custody, but release may be subject 
to guarantees to appear for trial, at any other stage of 
the judicial proceedings, and, should occasion arise, for 
execution of the judgement. 

4. Anyone who is deprived of his liberty by arrest or 
detention shall be entitled to take proceedings before a 
court, in order that that court may decide without delay 
on the lawfulness of his detention and order his release if 
the detention is not lawful. 

5. Anyone who has been the victim of unlawful 
arrest or detention shall have an enforceable right to 
compensation. 


Article 10 

1. All persons deprived of their liberty shall be treated 
with humanity and with respect for the inherent dignity 
of the human person. 

2. (a) Accused persons shall, save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, be segregated from convicted persons and 
shall be subject to separate treatment appropriate to their 
status as unconvicted persons; 

(b) Accused juvenile persons shall be separated from 
adults and brought as speedily as possible for adjudica- 
tion. 

3. The penitentiary system shall comprise treatment of 
prisoners the essential aim of which shall be their refor- 
mation and social rehabilitation. Juvenile offenders shall 
be segregated from adults and be accorded treatment 
appropriate to their age and legal status. 


Article 11 
No one shall be imprisoned merely on the ground of 
inability to fulfill a contractual obligation. 


Article 12 

1. Everyone lawfully within the territory of a State 
shall, within that territory, have the right to liberty of 
movement and freedom to choose his residence. 

2. Everyone shall be free to leave any country, includ- 
ing his own. 

3. The above-mentioned rights shall not be subject to 
any restrictions except those which are provided by law, 
are necessary to protect national security, public order 
(ordre public,) public HEALTH or morals or the rights and 
freedoms of others, and are consistent with the other 
rights recognized in the present Covenant. 

4. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of the right to 
enter his own country. 


Article 13 

An alien lawfully in the territory of a State Party to 
the present Covenant may be expelled therefrom only in 
pursuance of a decision reached in accordance with law 
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and shall, except where compelling reasons of national 
security otherwise require, be allowed to submit the rea- 
sons against his expulsion and to have his case reviewed 
by, and be represented for the purpose before, the com- 
petent authority or a person or persons especially desig- 
nated by the competent authority. 


Article 14 

1. All persons shall be equal before the courts and 
tribunals. In the determination of any criminal charge 
against him, or of his rights and obligations in a suit at 
law, everyone shall be entitled to a fair and public hear- 
ing by a competent, independent and impartial tribunal 
established by law. The press and the public may be 
excluded from all or part of a trial for reasons of mor- 
als, public order (ordre public) or national security in a 
democratic society, or when the interest of the private 
lives of the parties so requires, or to the extent strictly 
necessary in the opinion of the court in special circum- 
stances where publicity would prejudice the interests of 
justice; but any judgement rendered in a criminal case 
or in a suit at law shall be made public except where the 
interest of juvenile persons otherwise requires or the 
proceedings concern matrimonial disputes or the guard- 
ianship of children. 

2. Everyone charged with a criminal offence shall have 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty 
according to law. 

3. In the determination of any criminal charge against 
him, everyone shall be entitled to the following mini- 
mum guarantees, in full equality: 

(a) To be informed promptly and in detail in a lan- 
guage which he understands of the nature and cause of 
the charge against him; 

(b) To have adequate time and facilities for the prepa- 
ration of his defence and to communicate with counsel 
of his own choosing; 

(c) To be tried without undue delay; 

(d) To be tried in his presence, and to defend him- 
self in person or through legal assistance of his own 
choosing; to be informed, if he does not have legal 
assistance, of this right; and to have legal assistance 
assigned to him, in any case where the interests of 
justice so require, and without payment by him in any 
such case if he does not have sufficient means to pay 
for it; 

(e) To examine, or have examined, the witnesses 
against him and to obtain the attendance and examina- 
tion of witnesses on his behalf under the same condi- 
tions as witnesses against him; 

(f) To have the free assistance of an interpreter if he 
cannot understand or speak the language used in court; 

(g) Not to be compelled to testify against himself or to 
confess guilt. 

4. In the case of juvenile persons, the procedure shall 
be such as will take account of their age and the desir- 
ability of promoting their rehabilitation. 


5. Everyone convicted of a crime shall have the right 
to his conviction and sentence being reviewed by a 
higher tribunal according to law. 

6. When a person has by a final decision been con- 
victed of a criminal offence and when subsequently his 
conviction has been reversed or he has been pardoned 
on the ground that a new or newly discovered fact shows 
conclusively that there has been a miscarriage of jus- 
tice, the person who has suffered punishment as a result 
of such conviction shall be compensated according to 
law, unless it is proved that the non-disclosure of the 
unknown fact in time is wholly or partly attributable to 
him. 

7. No one shall be liable to be tried or punished again 
for an offence for which he has already been finally con- 
victed or acquitted in accordance with the law and penal 
procedure of each country. 


Article 15 

1. No one shall be held guilty of any criminal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not consti- 
tute a criminal offence, under national or international 
law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a 
heavier penalty be imposed than the one that was appli- 
cable at the time when the criminal offence was com- 
mitted. If, subsequent to the commission of the offence, 
provision is made by law for the imposition of the lighter 
penalty, the offender shall benefit thereby. 

2. Nothing in this article shall prejudice the trial and 
punishment of any person for any act or omission which, 
at the time when it was committed, was criminal accord- 
ing to the general principles of law recognized by the 
community of nations. 


Article 16 
Everyone shall have the right to recognition every- 
where as a person before the law. 


Article 17 

1. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary or unlaw- 
ful interference with his privacy, family, home or cor- 
respondence, nor to unlawful attacks on his honour and 
reputation. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference or attacks. 


Article 18 

1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion. This right shall include freedom 
to have or to adopt a religion or belief of his choice, and 
freedom, either individually or in community with oth- 
ers and in public or private, to manifest his religion or 
belief in worship, observance, practice and teaching. 

2. No one shall be subject to coercion which would 
impair his freedom to have or to adopt a religion or 
belief of his choice. 

3. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs may be 
subject only to such limitations as are prescribed by law 
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and are necessary to protect public safety, order, health, 
or morals or the fundamental rights and freedoms of 
others. 

4. The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to have respect for the liberty of parents and, when 
applicable, legal guardians to ensure the religious and 
moral education of their children in conformity with 
their own convictions. 


Article 19 

1. Everyone shall have the right to hold opinions with- 
out interference. 

2. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of expres- 
sion; this right shall include freedom to seek, receive and 
impart information and ideas of all kinds, regardless of 
frontiers, either orally, in writing or in print, in the form 
of art, or through any other media of his choice. 

3. The exercise of the rights provided for in paragraph 
2 of this article carries with it special duties and respon- 
sibilities. It may therefore be subject to certain restric- 
tions, but these shall only be such as are provided by law 
and are necessary: 

(a) For respect of the rights or reputations of others; 

(b) For the protection of national security or of public 
order (ordre public), or of public health or morals. 


Article 20 
1. Any propaganda for war shall be prohibited by law. 
2. Any advocacy of national, racial or religious hatred 
that constitutes incitement to discrimination, hostility or 
violence shall be prohibited by law. 


Article 21 

The right of peaceful assembly shall be recognized. 
No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of this 
right other than those imposed in conformity with the 
law and which are necessary in a democratic society in 
the interests of national security or public safety, public 
order (ordre public), the protection of public health or 
morals or the protection of the rights and freedoms of 
others. 


Article 22 

1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of asso- 
ciation with others, including the right to form and join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 

2. No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of this 
right other than those which are prescribed by law and 
which are necessary in a democratic society in the inter- 
ests of national security or public safety, public order 
(ordre public), the protection of public health or morals 
or the protection of the rights and freedoms of others. 
This article shall not prevent the imposition of lawful 
restrictions on members of the armed forces and of the 
police in their exercise of this right. 

3. Nothing in this article shall authorize States Parties 
to the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION Conven- 
tion of 1948 concerning Freedom of Association and 


Protection of the Right to Organize to take legislative 
measures which would prejudice, or to apply the law in 
such a manner as to prejudice, the guarantees provided 
for in that Convention. 


Article 23 

l. The family is the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society and is entitled to protection by society 
and the State. 

2. The right of men and women of marriageable age to 
marry and to found a family shall be recognized. 

3. No marriage shall be entered into without the free 
and full consent of the intending spouses. 

4. States Parties to the present Covenant shall take 
appropriate steps to ensure equality of rights and respon- 
sibilities of spouses as to marriage, during marriage and 
at its dissolution. In the case of dissolution, provision 
shall be made for the necessary protection of any chil- 
dren. 


Article 24 

1. Every child shall have, without any discrimination 
as to race, colour, sex, language, religion, national or 
social origin, property or birth, the right to such mea- 
sures of protection as are required by his status as a 
minor, on the part of his family, society and the State. 

2. Every child shall be registered immediately after 
birth and shall have a name. 

3. Every child has the right to acquire a nationality. 


Article 25 

Every citizen shall have the right and the opportunity, 
without any of the distinctions mentioned in article 2 
and without unreasonable restrictions: 

(a) To take part in the conduct of public affairs, 
directly or through freely chosen representatives; 

(b) To vote and to be elected at genuine periodic elec- 
tions which shall be by universal and equal suffrage 
and shall be held by secret ballot, guaranteeing the free 
expression of the will of the electors; 

(c) To have access, on general terms of equality, to 
public service in his country. 


Article 26 

All persons are equal before the law and are entitled 
without any discrimination to the equal protection of 
the law. In this respect, the law shall prohibit any dis- 
crimination and guarantee to all persons equal and effec- 
tive protection against discrimination on any ground 
such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth 
or other status. 


Article 27 

In those States in which ethnic, religious or linguistic 
minorities exist, persons belonging to such minorities 
shall not be denied the right, in community with the 
other members of their group, to enjoy their own cul- 
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ture, to profess and practice their own religion, or to use 
their own language. 


PART IV 


Article 28 

1. There shall be established a HUMAN RIGHTS COM- 
MITTEE (hereafter referred to in the present Covenant 
as the Committee). It shall consist of eighteen members 
and shall carry out the functions hereinafter provided. 

2. The Committee shall be composed of nationals of 
the States Parties to the present Covenant who shall be 
persons of high moral character and recognized COMPE- 
TENCE in the field of human rights, consideration being 
given to the usefulness of the participation of some per- 
sons having legal experience. 

3. The members of the Committee shall be elected and 
shall serve in their personal capacity .. . 


Article 40 

1. The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to submit reports of the measures they have adopted 
which give effect to the rights recognized herein and on 
the progress made in the enjoyment of those rights: 

(a) Within one year of the entry into force of the pres- 
ent Covenant for the States Parties concerned; 

(b) Thereafter whenever the Committee so requests. 

2. All reports shall be submitted to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, who shall transmit them to 
the Committee for consideration. Reports shall indicate 
the factors and difficulties, if any, affecting the imple- 
mentation of the present Covenant. 

3. The Secretary-General of the United Nations may, 
after consultation with the Committee, transmit to the 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES concerned copies of such parts of 
the reports as may fall within their field of competence. 

4. The Committee shall study the reports submitted by 
the States Parties to the present Covenant. It shall trans- 
mit its reports, and such general comments as it may 
consider appropriate, to the States Parties. The Committee 
may also transmit to the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 
CIL these comments along with the copies of the reports it 
has received from States Parties to the present Covenant. 

5. The States Parties to the present Covenant may 
submit to the Committee observations on any comments 
that may be made in accordance with paragraph 4 of this 
article. 


Article 41 

1. A State Party to the present Covenant may at any 
time declare under this article that it recognizes the com- 
petence of the Committee to receive and consider com- 
munications to the effect that a State Party claims that 
another State Party is not fulfilling its obligations under 
the present Covenant. Communications under this arti- 
cle may be received and considered only if submitted by 
a State Party which has made a declaration recognizing 
in regard to itself the COMPETENCE of the Committee. 


No communication shall be received by the Committee 
if it concerns a State Party which has not made such 
a DECLARATION. Communications received under this 
article shall be dealt with in accordance with the follow- 
ing procedure: 

(a) If a State Party to the present Covenant consid- 
ers that another State Party is not giving effect to the 
provisions of the present Covenant, it may, by written 
communication, bring the matter to the attention of that 
State Party. Within three months after the receipt of the 
communication the receiving State shall afford the State 
which sent the communication an explanation, or any 
other statement in writing clarifying the matter, which 
should include, to the extent possible and pertinent, 
reference to domestic procedures and remedies taken, 
pending, or available in the matter; 

(b) If the matter is not adjusted to the satisfaction of 
both States Parties concerned within six months after 
the receipt by the receiving State of the initial communi- 
cation, either State shall have the right to refer the mat- 
ter to the Committee, by notice given to the Committee 
and to the other State; 

(c) The Committee shall deal with a matter referred to 
it only after it has ascertained that all available domestic 
remedies have been invoked and exhausted in the matter, 
in conformity with the generally recognized principles of 
international law. This shall not be the rule where the 
application of the remedies is unreasonably prolonged; 

(d) The Committee shall hold closed meetings when 
examining communications under this article; 

(e) Subject to the provisions of subparagraph (c), the 
Committee shall make available its GOOD OFFICES to 
the States Parties concerned with a view to a friendly 
solution of the matter on the basis of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms as recognized in the 
present Covenant ... 


Article 42 

1. (a) If a matter referred to the Committee in accor- 
dance with article 41 is not resolved to the satisfaction 
of the States Parties concerned, the Committee may, 
with the prior consent of the States Parties concerned, 
appoint an ad hoc CONCILIATION Commission (herein- 
after referred to as the Commission). The good offices 
of the Commission shall be made available to the States 
Parties concerned with a view to an amicable solution of 
the matter on the basis of respect for the present Cov- 
enant... 

7. When the Commission has fully considered the 
matter, but in any event not later than twelve months 
after having been seized of the matter, it shall submit to 
the Chairman of the Committee a report for communica- 
tion to the States Parties concerned .. . 


Article 44 
The provisions for the implementation of the present 
Covenant shall apply without prejudice to the proce- 
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dures prescribed in the field of human rights by or under 
the constituent instruments and the conventions of the 
United Nations and of the specialized agencies and shall 
not prevent the States Parties to the present Covenant 
from having recourse to other procedures for settling a 
dispute in accordance with general or special interna- 
tional agreements in force between them. 


Article 45 

The Committee shall submit to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, through the Economic and Social 
Council, an annual report on its activities. 


PART V 


Article 46 

Nothing in the present Covenant shall be interpreted 
as impairing the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations and of the constitutions of the specialized agen- 
cies which define the respective responsibilities of the 
various organs of the United Nations and of the special- 
ized agencies in regard to the matters dealt with in the 
present Covenant. 


Article 47 

Nothing in the present Covenant shall be interpreted 
as impairing the inherent right of all peoples to enjoy 
and utilize fully and freely their natural wealth and 
resources. . . 


International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights (ICESCR) 


The International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cul- 
tural Rights codified and expanded on rights listed in the 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. As a formal 
TREATY, the COVENANT carried the force of INTERNATIONAL 
LAW, requiring signatories to live up to its terms. It was 
adopted by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY on December 16, 1966, 
and went into force in 1976. At the time of its adoption, 
the Assembly also opened for signature the INTERNATIONAL 
COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS (ICCPR), which 
together with the Universal Declaration and the ICESCR 
form what is often called the “International Bill of Human 
Rights.” The text of the covenant follows. 


PREAMBLE 

The States Parties to the present Covenant, 

Considering that, in accordance with the principles 
proclaimed in the CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the human family is 
the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world, 

Recognizing that these rights derive from the inherent 
dignity of the human person, 

Recognizing that, in accordance with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the ideal of free human 
beings enjoying freedom from fear and want can only be 


achieved if conditions are created whereby everyone may 
enjoy his economic, social and cultural rights, as well as 
his civil and political rights, 

Considering the obligation of States under the Charter 
of the United Nations to promote universal respect for, 
and observance of, HUMAN RIGHTS and freedoms, 

Realizing that the individual, having duties to other 
individuals and to the community to which he belongs, 
is under a responsibility to strive for the promotion and 
observance of the rights recognized in the present Cov- 
enant, 

Agree upon the following articles: 


PART I 


Article 1 

1. All peoples have the right of self-determination. By 
virtue of that right they freely determine their political 
status and freely pursue their economic, social and cul- 
tural DEVELOPMENT. 

2. All peoples may, for their own ends, freely dispose 
of their natural wealth and resources without prejudice 
to any obligations arising out of international economic 
cooperation, based upon the principle of mutual ben- 
efit, and international law. In no case may a people be 
deprived of its own means of subsistence. 

3. The States Parties to the present Covenant, includ- 
ing those having responsibility for the administration of 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING and Trust Territories, shall pro- 
mote the realization of the right of self-determination, 
and shall respect that right, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations. 


PART II 


Article 2 

l. Each State Party to the present Covenant under- 
takes to take steps, individually and through interna- 
tional assistance and cooperation, especially economic 
and technical, to the maximum of its available resources, 
with a view to achieving progressively the full realization 
of the rights recognized in the present Covenant by all 
appropriate means, including particularly the adoption 
of legislative measures. 

2. The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to guarantee that the rights enunciated in the pres- 
ent Covenant will be exercised without discrimination 
of any kind as to race, colour, sex, LANGUAGE, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status. 

3. DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, with due regard to human 
rights and their national economy, may determine to 
what extent they would guarantee the economic rights 
recognized in the present Covenant to non-nationals. 


Article 3 
The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake 
to ensure the equal right of men and WOMEN to the 
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enjoyment of all economic, social and cultural rights set 
forth in the present Covenant. 


Article 4 

The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize 
that, in the enjoyment of those rights provided by the State 
in conformity with the present Covenant, the State may 
subject such rights only to such limitations as are deter- 
mined by law only in so far as this may be compatible with 
the nature of these rights and solely for the purpose of pro- 
moting the general welfare in a democratic society. 


Article 5 

1. Nothing in the present Covenant may be interpreted 
as implying for any State, group or person any right to 
engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed at the 
destruction of any of the rights or freedoms recognized 
herein, or at their limitation to a greater extent than is 
provided for in the present Covenant. 

2. No restriction upon or derogation from any of the 
fundamental human rights recognized or existing in any 
country in virtue of law, CONVENTIONS, regulations or 
custom shalt be admitted on the pretext that the present 
Covenant does not recognize such rights or that it recog- 
nizes them to a lesser extent. 


PART III 


Article 6 

l. The States Parties to the present Covenant recog- 
nize the right to work, which includes the right of every- 
one to the opportunity to gain his living by work which 
he freely chooses or accepts, and will take appropriate 
steps to safeguard this right. 

2. The steps to be taken by a State Party to the present 
Covenant to achieve the full realization of this right shall 
include technical and vocational guidance and training 
programmes, policies and techniques to achieve steady 
economic, social and cultural development and full and 
productive employment under conditions safeguarding 
fundamental political and economic freedoms to the 
individual. 


Article 7 

The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize 
the right of everyone to the enjoyment of just and favour- 
able conditions of work which ensure, in particular: 

(a) Remuneration which provides all workers, as a 
minimum, with: 

(i) Fair wages and equal remuneration for work of 
equal value without distinction of any kind, in particular 
women being guaranteed conditions of work not inferior 
to those enjoyed by men, with equal pay for equal work; 

(ii) A decent living for themselves and their families in 
accordance with the provisions of the present Covenant; 

(b) Safe and healthy working conditions; 

(c) Equal opportunity for everyone to be promoted in 
his employment to an appropriate higher level, subject 


to no considerations other than those of seniority and 
competence; 

(d) Rest, leisure and reasonable limitation of working 
hours and periodic holidays with pay, as well as remu- 
neration for public holidays. 


Article 8 

1. The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to ensure: 

(a) The right of everyone to form trade unions and 
join the trade union of his choice, subject only to the 
rules of the organization concerned, for the promotion 
and protection of his economic and social interests. No 
restrictions may be placed on the exercise of this right 
other than those prescribed by law and which are neces- 
sary in a democratic society in the interests of national 
security or public order or for the protection of the rights 
and freedoms of others; 

(b) The right of trade unions to establish national fed- 
erations or confederations and the right of the latter to 
form or join international trade-union organizations; 

(c) The right of trade unions to function freely subject 
to no limitations other than those prescribed by law and 
which are necessary in a democratic society in the inter- 
ests of national security or public order or for the protec- 
tion of the rights and freedoms of others; 

(d) The right to strike, provided that it is exercised in 
conformity with the laws of the particular country. 

2. This article shall not prevent the imposition of 
lawful restrictions on the exercise of these rights by 
members of the armed forces or of the police or of the 
administration of the State. 

3. Nothing in this article shall authorize States Parties 
to the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION Conven- 
tion of 1948 concerning Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organize to take legislative 
measures which would prejudice, or apply the law in 
such a manner as would prejudice, the guarantees pro- 
vided for in that Convention. 


Article 9 

The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize 
the right of everyone to social security, including social 
insurance. 


Article 10 

The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize 
that: 

1. The widest possible protection and assistance should 
be accorded to the family, which is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society, particularly for its establish- 
ment and while it is responsible for the care and education 
of dependent children. Marriage must be entered into with 
the free consent of the intending spouses. 

2. Special protection should be accorded to moth- 
ers during a reasonable period before and after child- 
birth. During such period working mothers should be 
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accorded paid leave or leave with adequate social secu- 
rity benefits. 

3. Special measures of protection and assistance 
should be taken on behalf of all children and young 
persons without any discrimination for reasons of par- 
entage or other conditions. Children and young persons 
should be protected from economic and social exploita- 
tion. Their employment in work harmful to their morals 
or health or dangerous to life or likely to hamper their 
normal development should be punishable by law. States 
should also set age limits below which the paid employ- 
ment of child labour should be prohibited and punish- 
able by law. 


Article 11 

l. The States Parties to the present Covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone to an adequate standard of liv- 
ing for himself and his family, including adequate food, 
clothing and housing, and to the continuous improve- 
ment of living conditions. The States Parties will take 
appropriate steps to ensure the realization of this right, 
recognizing to this effect the essential importance of 
international cooperation based on free consent. 

2. The States Parties to the present Covenant, rec- 
ognizing the fundamental right of everyone to be free 
from hunger, shall take, individually and through inter- 
national cooperation, the measures, including specific 
programmes, which are needed: 

(a) To improve methods of production, conservation 
and distribution of food by making full use of techni- 
cal and scientific knowledge, by disseminating knowl- 
edge of the principles of nutrition and by developing or 
reforming agrarian systems in such a way as to achieve 
the most efficient development and utilization of natural 
resources; 

(b) Taking into account the problems of both food- 
importing and food-exporting countries, to ensure an 
equitable distribution of world food supplies in relation 
to need. 


Article 12 

l. The States Parties to the present Covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone to the enjoyment of the high- 
est attainable standard of physical and mental health. 

2. The steps to be taken by the States Parties to the 
present Covenant to achieve the full realization of this 
right shall include those necessary for: 

(a) The provision for the reduction of the stillbirth- 
rate and of infant mortality and for the healthy develop- 
ment of the child; 

(b) The improvement of all aspects of environmental 
and industrial hygiene; 

(c) The prevention, treatment and control of epidemic, 
endemic, occupational and other diseases; 

(d) The creation of conditions which would assure to 
all medical service and medical attention in the event of 
sickness. 


Article 13 

l. The States Parties to the present Covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone to education. They agree that 
education shall be directed to the full development of 
the human personality and the sense of its dignity, and 
shall strengthen the respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. They further agree that education 
shall enable all persons to participate effectively in a free 
society, promote understanding, tolerance and friend- 
ship among all nations and all racial, ethnic or religious 
groups, and further the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace. 

2. The States Parties to the present Covenant recog- 
nize that, with a view to achieving the full realization of 
this right: 

(a) Primary education shall be compulsory and avail- 
able free to all; 

(b) Secondary education in its different forms, includ- 
ing technical and vocational secondary education, shall 
be made generally available and accessible to all by every 
appropriate means, and in particular by the progressive 
introduction of free education; 

(c) Higher education shall be made equally accessi- 
ble to all, on the basis of capacity, by every appropriate 
means, and in particular by the progressive introduction 
of free education; 

(d) Fundamental education shall be encouraged or 
intensified as far as possible for those persons who have 
not received or completed the whole period of their pri- 
mary education; 

(e) The development of a system of schools at all 
levels shall be actively pursued, an adequate fellowship 
system shall be established, and the material conditions 
of teaching staff shall be continuously improved. 

3. The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to have respect for the liberty of parents and, when 
applicable, legal guardians to choose for their children 
schools, other than those established by the public 
authorities, which conform to such minimum educa- 
tional standards as may be laid down or approved by the 
State and to ensure the religious and moral education of 
their children in conformity with their own convictions. 

4. No part of this article shall be construed so as to 
interfere with the liberty of individuals and bodies to 
establish and direct educational institutions, subject 
always to the observance of the principles set forth in 
paragraph 1 of this article and to the requirement that the 
education given in such institutions shall conform to such 
minimum standards as may be laid down by the State. 


Article 14 

Each State Party to the present Covenant which, at 
the time of becoming a Party, has not been able to secure 
in its metropolitan territory or other territories under 
its JURISDICTION compulsory primary education, free of 
charge, undertakes, within two years, to work out and 
adopt a detailed plan of action for the progressive imple- 
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mentation, within a reasonable number of years, to be 
fixed in the plan, of the principle of compulsory educa- 
tion free of charge for all. 


Article 15 

l. The States Parties to the present Covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone: 

(a) To take part in cultural life; 

(b) To enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and its 
applications; 

(c) To benefit from the protection of the moral and 
material interests resulting from any scientific, literary or 
artistic production of which he is the author. 

2. The steps to be taken by the States Parties to the 
present Covenant to achieve the full realization of this 
right shall include those necessary for the conservation, 
the development and the diffusion of science and cul- 
ture. 

3. The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to respect the freedom indispensable for scientific 
research and creative activity. 

4. The States Parties to the present Covenant recog- 
nize the benefits to be derived from the encouragement 
and development of international contacts and coopera- 
tion in the scientific and cultural fields. 


PART IV 


Article 16 

1. The States Parties to the present Covenant under- 
take to submit in conformity with this part of the Cov- 
enant reports on the measures which they have adopted 
and the progress made in achieving the observance of 
the rights recognized herein. 

2. (a) All reports shall be submitted to the SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL of the United Nations, who shall trans- 
mit copies to the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL for 
consideration in accordance with the provisions of the 
present Covenant; 

(b) The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
also transmit to the SPECIALIZED AGENCIES copies of the 
reports, or any relevant parts therefrom, from States Par- 
ties to the present Covenant which are also members of 
these specialized agencies in so far as these reports, or 
parts therefrom, relate to any matters which fall within 
the responsibilities of the said agencies in accordance 
with their constitutional instruments. 


Article 17 

l. The States Parties to the present Covenant shall 
furnish their reports in stages, in accordance with a pro- 
gramme to be established by the Economic and Social 
Council within one year of the entry into force of the 
present Covenant after consultation with the States Par- 
ties and the specialized agencies concerned. 

2. Reports may indicate factors and difficulties affect- 
ing the degree of fulfillment of obligations under the 
present Covenant. 


3. Where relevant information has previously been fur- 
nished to the United Nations or to any specialized agency 
by any State Party to the present Covenant, it will not be 
necessary to reproduce that information, but a precise 
reference to the information so furnished will suffice. 


Article 18 

Pursuant to its responsibilities under the Charter of the 
United Nations in the field of human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms, the Economic and Social Council may make 
arrangements with the specialized agencies in respect of 
their reporting to it on the progress made in achieving the 
observance of the provisions of the present Covenant fall- 
ing within the scope of their activities. These reports may 
include particulars of decisions and recommendations on 
such implementation adopted by their competent organs. 


Article 19 

The Economic and Social Council may transmit to the 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS for study and general 
recommendation or, as appropriate, for information the 
reports concerning human rights submitted by States in 
accordance with articles 16 and 17, and those concern- 
ing human rights submitted by the specialized agencies 
in accordance with article 18. 


Article 20 

The States Parties to the present Covenant and the 
specialized agencies concerned may submit comments to 
the Economic and Social Council on any general recom- 
mendation under article 19 or reference to such general 
recommendation in any report of the Commission on 
Human Rights or any documentation referred to therein. 


Article 21 

The Economic and Social Council may submit from 
time to time to the General Assembly reports with rec- 
ommendations of a general nature and a summary of the 
information received from the States Parties to the present 
Covenant and the specialized agencies on the measures 
taken and the progress made in achieving general obser- 
vance of the rights recognized in the present Covenant. 


Article 22 

The Economic and Social Council may bring to the 
attention of other organs of the United Nations, their 
subsidiary organs and specialized agencies concerned 
with furnishing technical assistance any matters arising 
out of the reports referred to in this part of the present 
Covenant which may assist such bodies in deciding, each 
within its field of COMPETENCE, on the advisability of 
international measures likely to contribute to the effec- 
tive progressive implementation of the present Covenant. 


Article 23 

The States Parties to the present Covenant agree that 
international action for the achievement of the rights rec- 
ognized in the present Covenant includes such methods 
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as the conclusion of conventions, the adoption of recom- 
mendations, the furnishing of technical assistance and 
the holding of regional meetings and technical meetings 
for the purpose of consultation and study organized in 
conjunction with the Governments concerned. 


Article 24 

Nothing in the present Covenant shall be interpreted 
as impairing the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations and of the constitutions of the specialized agen- 
cies which define the respective responsibilities of the 
various organs of the United Nations and of the special- 
ized agencies in regard to the matters dealt with in the 
present Covenant. 


Article 25 

Nothing in the present Covenant shall be interpreted 
as impairing the inherent right of all peoples to enjoy and 
utilize fully and freely their natural wealth and resources. 


PART V 


Article 26 

1. The present Covenant is open for signature by any 
State Member of the United Nations or member of any of 
its specialized agencies, by any State Party to the STAT- 
UTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, and by 
any other State which has been invited by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to become a party to the 
present Covenant. 

2. The present Covenant is subject to ratification. 
Instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

3. The present Covenant shall be open to ACCESSION 
by any State referred to in paragraph 1 of this article. 

4. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of an 
instrument of accession with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 

5. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
inform all States which have signed the present Cov- 
enant or acceded to it of the deposit of each instrument 
of ratification or accession. 


Article 27 

1. The present Covenant shall enter into force three 
months after the date of the deposit with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of the thirty-fifth instru- 
ment of ratification or instrument of accession. 

2. For each State ratifying the present Covenant or 
acceding to it after the deposit of the thirty-fifth instru- 
ment of ratification or instrument of accession, the pres- 
ent Covenant shall enter into force three months after 
the date of the deposit of its own instrument of ratifica- 
tion or instrument of accession. 


Article 28 

The provisions of the present Covenant shall extend 
to all parts of federal States without any limitations or 
exceptions. 


Article 29 

l. Any State Party to the present Covenant may pro- 
pose an amendment and file it with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. The Secretary-General shall 
thereupon communicate any proposed amendments to 
the States Parties to the present Covenant with a request 
that they notify him whether they favour a conference of 
States Parties for the purpose of considering and VOTING 
upon the proposals. In the event that at least one third 
of the States Parties favours such a conference, the Sec- 
retary-General shall convene the conference under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Any amendment adopted 
by a majority of the States Parties present and voting at 
the conference shall be submitted to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations for approval. 

2. AMENDMENTS shall come into force when they have 
been approved by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and accepted by a two-thirds majority of the 
States Parties to the present Covenant in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes. 

3. When amendments come into force they shall be 
binding on those States Parties which have accepted 
them, other States Parties still being bound by the provi- 
sions of the present Covenant and any earlier amend- 
ment which they have accepted. 


Article 30 

Irrespective of the notifications made under article 26, 
paragraph 5, the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall inform all States referred to in paragraph 1 of the 
same article of the following particulars: 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and accessions under arti- 
cle 26; 

(b) The date of the entry into force of the present 
Covenant under article 27 and the date of the entry into 
force of any amendments under article 29. 


Article 31 

1. The present Covenant, of which the Chinese, En- 
glish, French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally au- 
thentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the United 
Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
transmit certified copies of the present Covenant to all 
States referred to in article 26. 


International Criminal Court (ICC) 

The International Criminal Court is a permanent court that 
investigates and brings to justice individuals, not countries, 
who commit the most serious crimes of concern to the inter- 
national community, such as GENOCIDE, war crimes, and 
crimes against humanity—including widespread murder of 
civilians, TORTURE, and mass rape. The Rome Statute, nego- 
tiated by the world community over a two-year period and 
adopted on July 17, 1998, created the ICC as a global judi- 
cial institution with an international JURISDICTION comple- 
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menting national legal systems. The key elements of the ICC 
are that it is designed to be permanent, rather than an ad hoc 
body, and that it tries individuals, not states as in other more 
traditional international courts. The current tribunals for the 
FORMER YUGOSLAVIA and for Rwanda are ad hoc, created by 
the United Nations SECURITY COUNCIL, with defined histori- 
cal periods and geographical areas as jurisdiction. The ICC 
has no restrictions on time or geography. 

The precedents for the International Criminal Court 
were the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg and 
the Tokyo War Crimes Trial that concluded World War IL. 
As early as October 1946, international legal meetings dis- 
cussed the possibility of a permanent WAR CRIMES TRIBUNAL 
to sustain the momentum created at Nuremberg and Tokyo. 
By 1948, the INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION (ILC) of the 
United Nations began discussions for the creation of a crimi- 
nal court, and this sentiment was given greater momentum 
with the signing of the Geneva CONVENTIONs on December 
9, 1948. The issue remained on the ILC agenda throughout 
the COLD WAR. In 1993, the ILC submitted a draft statute 
RESOLUTION to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY to create an interna- 
tional criminal court. 

The General Assembly passed several resolutions that led 
to the Rome Conference. These included Resolution 73 on 
December 9, 1994, creating the initial ad hoc committee 
for the conference; Resolution 46 on December 11, 1995, 
making this committee permanent; and Resolution 160 on 
December 15, 1997, establishing the dates of the conference 
and selecting Rome as the host city. Between June 15 and 
July 17, 1998, 160 countries participated in the UN Diplo- 
matic Conference of Plenipotentiaries on the Establishment 
of an International Criminal Court. On February 2, 1999, 
Senegal became the first country to ratify the Rome Statute. 
By April 2007, 145 nations had signed the statute, and 104 
had ratified it. It required 60 ratifications to take effect. The 
Court commenced operations on July 1, 2002. 

The most serious controversy to arise over the negotia- 
tion of the Rome Statute centered on U.S. objections to the 
jurisdiction of the court. The UNITED STATES declared that it 
would ratify the statute only if its jurisdiction were limited to 
cases referred to it by the UN Security Council. The statute, 
as opened for signature in 1998, had no such provisions and 
claimed universal jurisdiction on the basis of INTERNATIONAL 
LAw. In December 2000, President BILL CLINTON signed the 
Rome Statute, but noted the need for amendments to it. 
Clinton’s successor, President GEORGE W. BUSH, refused to 
submit the Statute to the U.S. Congress for ratification until 
U.S. concerns were met. The United States pressured gov- 
ernments that were parties to the statute to sign separate 
bilateral agreements with Washington promising to bring 
no cases in the Court against U.S. citizens. It also sought to 
limit any diplomatic actions that would legitimize the ICC. 
In Africa, the United States delayed UN proposals for inter- 
vention in the DARFUR region of Sudan because the UN plan 


called for prosecuting suspected war criminals in the Court. 
The American government preferred to establish a separate 
ad hoc tribunal in Africa, possibly under the authority of the 
AFRICAN UNION. 

While the United Nations sponsored the negotiations 
that led to the creation of the International Criminal Court 
and plays a role in administratively supporting the opera- 
tion, and in bringing cases to its attention, the ICC is not a 
subordinate UN agency. It is an independent international 
organization that has a diplomatic agreement with the United 
Nations on the modalities of their relationship. Cases may be 
referred by the Security Council under CHAPTER VII of the 
UN CHARTER, by one of the parties to the Rome Statute, or 
by the chief prosecutor with the approval of three judges. 
Its jurisdiction extends to cases that national governments 
refuse or are unable to prosecute. The Court has 18 judges 
elected to nine-year terms by the Assembly of the statute’s 
state parties. No two judges may come from the same coun- 
try. The Assembly also elects the chief prosecutor. The judges 
elect the president of the Court. The ICC has pretrial, trial, 
and appeals divisions. It may impose fines, forced compensa- 
tion to victims, or imprisonment, but not the death penalty. 
The provision of compensation to victims broke new ground 
in INTERNATIONAL LAW. This compensation is paid through 
a Victim’s Trust Fund established by the Rome Statute. In 
addition to forced contributions by convicted perpetrators, 
nations, individuals, and other international organizations 
may contribute to the FUND. 

Immediately following its organization, the Court 
received several hundred referrals for the prosecutor to 
investigate. Some of the more high-profile allegations came 
from the Democratic Republic of the CONGO and from the 
Sudan. In June 2004 the chief prosecutor announced formal 
investigations into the atrocities associated with the Con- 
golese civil war, and on March 15, 2005, the ICC’s Pre-Trial 
Chamber held its first-ever session to assess the investiga- 
tion’s progress. The first person charged and brought before 
the Court was Thomas Lubanga Dyilo, leader of the Union 
of Congolese Patriots. He was arrested on March 17, 2006, 
and transferred to The Hague. He was charged with con- 
scripting children under the age of 15 and using them as 
child soldiers. The prosecutor also launched an investigation 
into alleged HUMAN RIGHTS abuses in Uganda. After meet- 
ings with government officials and representatives of the 
Ugandan rebel Lord’s Resistance Army, he announced that he 
might suspend the investigation if it served “the interests of 
justice” by reconciling the parties to the growing conflict in 
the country. 

The UN Security Council made its first referral to the 
Court in the case of Darfur, Sudan. The mounting evidence 
of genocide and other war crimes by the janjaweed militia, 
with the complicity of the Sudanese government, and the 
intransigence of Khartoum on accepting a UN PEACEKEEP- 
ING force in the area, led Council members to seek ICC 
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investigations of human rights violations. The prosecutor 
received a sealed list of suspects from the UN Commission of 
INQUIRY on Darfur. On February 27, 2007, Court Prosecutor 
Luis Moreno-Ocampo lodged 51 counts of war crimes and 
crimes against humanity against the former Sudanese state 
interior minister Ahmed Muhammad Harun and janjaweed 
leader Ali Muhammed Ali Abd-al-Rahman. The Sudanese 
government immediately rejected the ICC’s indictments and 
jurisdiction, and refused to turn over the suspects. 

See also INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR 
RWANDA, INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE 
FORMER YUGOSLAVIA. 


Further Reading: Beigbeder, Yves, and Theo Von Boven. 
Judging War Criminals: The Politics of International Justice. 
New York: St. Martin’s, 1999. Drakulich, Angela, ed. A Global 
Agenda: Issues Before the 60th General Assembly of the United 
Nations. New York: United Nations Association of the United 
States of America, 2005. Frye, Alton. Toward an International 
Criminal Court?: A Council Policy Initiative. New York: Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, 2000. Lee, Roy S., ed. The Interna- 
tional Criminal Court: The Making of the Rome Statute Issues, 
Negotiations, Results. The Hague: Kluwer Law International, 
1999. Romano, Cesare P. R., André Nollkaemper, and Jann K. 
Kleffner, eds. Internationalized Criminal Courts: Sierra Leone, 
East Timor, Kosovo, and Cambodia. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2004. Sewall, Sarah B., and Carl Kaysen, eds. The 
United States and the International Criminal Court: National 
Security and International Law. Lanham, Md.: Rowman and 
Littlefield Publishers, 2000. Thakur, Ramesh Chandra, and 
Peter Malcontent. From Sovereign Impunity to International 
Accountability: The Search for Justice in a World of States. New 
York: United Nations University Press, 2004. International 
Criminal Court Web site: <www.un.org/law/icc/>. 

— D. J. Becker 


International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda 
(ICTR) 

The UN SECURITY COUNCIL created the International Crimi- 
nal Tribunal for Rwanda on November 8, 1994 (Res. 955), as 
the second institution of international criminal prosecution 
since the Nuremberg Tribunal at the end of World War IL. 
It followed the establishment of the INTERNATIONAL CRIMI- 
NAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE FORMER YUGOSLAVIA (ICTY) and 
closely resembled it in STRUCTURE and procedures. Article 
1 of its statute states that “The International Tribunal for 
Rwanda shall have the power to prosecute persons respon- 
sible for serious violations of international humanitarian law 
committed in the territory of Rwanda and Rwandan citizens 
responsible for such violations committed in the territory of 
neighbouring states between 1 January 1994 and 31 Decem- 
ber 1994.” As such, it had a limited time JURISDICTION, but 
its mandates extend beyond the borders of Rwanda to incor- 


porate crimes against Rwandans in refugee camps in the 
Republic of CONGO and in Burundi. The crimes it specifi- 
cally was empowered to prosecute included grave breaches 
of the 1949 Geneva Convention, war crimes, GENOCIDE, and 
crimes against humanity. 

The ICTR operated with primary jurisdiction over 
national courts under the principle of non-bis-in-idem, which 
holds that one may not be tried twice for the same crime, 
and prohibits national courts from hearing the cases of those 
standing trial in the WAR CRIMES TRIBUNAL. At any time 
the ICTR formally could request that national courts sur- 
render their jurisdiction over an individual to be tried at 
the tribunal. The ICTR was organized like the ICTY, with 
three offices: the chambers of judges (with both a trial cham- 
ber and an appeals chamber), the office of the prosecutor, 
and the registry. The two tribunals shared the judges of the 
appeals chamber as well as the lead prosecutor—in 2001, the 
Swiss jurist Carla del Ponte. In September 2003, however, 
the UN Security Council removed del Ponte, and replaced 
her with Hassan Bubacar Jallow of Gambia. 

The ICTR issued its first indictments, charging eight 
persons, on November 28, 1995. The tribunal also charged 
Jean-Paul Akayesu, a high government official, with incit- 
ing others to commit rape, recognizing the offense as a “war 
crime” for the first time in history. Former Rwandan prime 
minister Jean Kambanda was tried and convicted by the tri- 
bunal on September 4, 1998. The first head of government 
to be convicted for such crimes, Kambanda was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. The convictions of Akayesu and Kam- 
banda were the first ever rendered by an international court 
for genocide. By 2007, the tribunal had secured the arrest 
of more than 60 individuals accused of involvement in the 
1994 Rwandan massacre. 

Mali was the first country to provide prison facilities for 
the enforcement of the tribunal’s sentences. Benin, Swaziland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, and some other African coun- 
tries subsequently indicated their willingness to incarcerate 
persons convicted by the tribunal, under certain conditions. 
The ICTR was authorized to give a maximum punishment of 
life in prison, but no death penalty. 

The budget for the ICTR in 2006-07 was $260 million 
for operations. The International Criminal Tribunal for 
Rwanda was housed at Arusha, Tanzania, and the Office 
of the Prosecutor was in Kigali, Rwanda. According to the 
ICTR’s Completion Strategy, all first-instance cases were to 
have completed trial by the end of 2008 and the Tribunal 
was to end operations by 2010. 

See also HUMAN RIGHTS, INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL 
COURT, RWANDA CRISIS. 


Further Reading: Gourevitch, Philip. We Wish to Inform 
You That Tomorrow We Will Be Killed with Our Families: Sto- 
ries from Rwanda. New York: St. Martin’s, 1999. Morris, Vir- 
ginia, and Michael P. Scharf. International Criminal Tribunal 
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for Rwanda. Vols. 1 and 2. Irvington, N.Y.: Transnational 
Publishers, 1998. Jones, John R. W. D. The Practice of the 
International Criminal Tribunals for the Former Yugoslavia 
and Rwanda. Irvington, N.Y.: Transnational Publishers, 1999. 
Romano, Cesare P. R., André Nollkaemper, and Jann K. Klef- 
fner, eds. Internationalized Criminal Courts: Sierra Leone, East 
Timor, Kosovo, and Cambodia. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2004. ICTR Web site: <www.ictr.org>. 

— D. J. Becker 


International Criminal Tribunal for the 
Former Yugoslavia (ICTY) 


The United Nations SECURITY COUNCIL created the Interna- 
tional Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia in 1993 
(Res. 827) as the first institution of international criminal 
prosecution since the Nuremberg Tribunal at the end of 
World War II. An earlier decision by the Council (Res. 780) 
had created the Kalshoven Commission of Experts to study 
and document crimes committed in the FORMER YUGOSLA- 
VIA. The commission, headed by Mr. Cherif Bassiouni from 
Egypt, recommended that the Security Council establish an 
international tribunal to try those responsible for war crimes 
in the conflict. Both RESOLUTIONS passed unanimously. The 
tribunal was located in The Hague. The tribunals at Nurem- 
berg and Tokyo were the precedents for this court. Article 
1 of its statute stated that “The International Tribunal shall 
have the power to prosecute persons responsible for serious 
violations of international humanitarian law committed in 
the territory of the former Yugoslavia since 1991” until the 
UN Security Council decided to withdraw its mandate. The 
crimes it specifically was empowered to prosecute included 
grave breaches of the 1949 Geneva Convention, violations of 
the laws and customs of war, GENOCIDE, and crimes against 
humanity. 

The ICTY, operating under the principle of non-bis-in- 
idem, which holds that one may not be tried twice for the 
same crime, prohibits national courts from hearing the cases 
of those standing trial in the WAR CRIMES TRIBUNAL. The 
ICTY could also prosecute persons already under accusa- 
tion in a national court if the accused was charged only with 
an “ordinary” offense (that is, not a war crime), or if the 
national trial had not been impartial. 

The ICTY had three organs: the chambers of judges (with 
both a trial chamber and an appeals chamber), the office of 
the prosecutor, and the registry. Each of these bodies was 
established under the terms of the international agreement 
that created the tribunal. The trial chamber had five judges, 
and the appeals chamber had three judges. The Security 
Council, upon recommendation of the SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
selected the judges and the lead prosecutor. The prosecutor 
in 2007 was the Swiss jurist Carla del Ponte, who followed 
South African Richard Goldstone and Canadian Louise 
Arbour in this role. The president of the tribunal, elected 


in November 2005, was Judge Fausto Pocar of Italy, and the 
vice-president was Judge Kevin Parker of Australia. The reg- 
istry was the bookkeeping office of the tribunal, and served 
as the repository of all motions, arguments, judgments, and 
organizational records of the ICTY. 

The International Criminal Tribunal for the Former 
Yugoslavia could not try defendants in absentia, but a Rule 
61 proceeding allowed the prosecutor to present evidence 
publicly and to call witnesses. The stated purpose was 
to reconfirm the indictment against the defendant and to 
permit the judges to issue an international arrest warrant. 
Rule 61 served two functions. First, it provided a docu- 
mentary account of alleged acts. Second, it increased pres- 
sure on alleged war criminals who would not be able to 
travel out of the country without fear of detention by a UN 
member. 

The ICTY issued its first indictment on November 11, 
1994. It was for Dragan Nikolić, a Bosnian Serb who was 
alleged to have been the commander of a small prison camp 
in eastern BOSNIA. The first conviction was Duško Tadic, 
who was convicted of every count established by the stat- 
ute except genocide. Other notable indictments included 
former Yugoslav president SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC, and Bos- 
nian Serb leaders Radovan Karadzi¢ and General Ratko 
Mladić, the latter two of whom remained at large by early 
2007. The ICTY relied on other institutions, most notably 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), to appre- 
hend and extradite indicted individuals. As of August 2006, 
the tribunal had publicly indicted 161 individuals and 
completed proceedings in 94 cases with 34 convictions. 
Of those found guilty, Radislav Krstić (chief of staff of the 
Bosnian Serb forces that attacked the UN peacekeepers and 
local POPULATION in the safe haven of Srebrenica) received 
the most severe sentence. The ICTY sentenced him to 46 
years’ imprisonment for crimes against humanity, violations 
of the laws of war, and genocide. The most important trial, 
however—that of Slobodan MiloSevic—ended abruptly 
with his death in his holding cell in the spring of 2006. His 
case was made even murkier in February, 2007, when the 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE ruled that Serbia could 
not be held guilty of genocide in Bosnia for the actions of 
Bosnian Serbs. 

The ICTY could pronounce a maximum punishment 
of life in prison. Once sentenced, defendants served their 
terms in nations that volunteered prison space and were 
approved by the tribunal. Once a criminal passed into the 
prison system of one of these countries, the ICTY relin- 
quished JURISDICTION. 

In 2003 the Security Council approved a Completion 
Strategy for the ICTY and the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL 
TRIBUNAL FOR RWANDA. Under the plan, all initial trials 
would be completed by the end of 2008, and the tribunal 
would finish all of its work by December 2010. Faced with 
these deadlines, the tribunal president sought, and obtained 
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consent to add several new judges in order to hear cases 
more quickly. The ICTY also started returning cases to 
national jurisdiction in order to clear its docket. The first 
referral to a national court came in May 2005, when the 
tribunal referred the case of Radovan Stankkovi¢, a Bos- 
nian Serb, to the State Court of Bosnia and Herzegovina on 
charges of crimes against humanity. 

See also INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT, UNITED 
NATIONS MISSION IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA, UNITED 
NATIONS PROTECTION FORCE. 


Further Reading: Ackerman, John E., and Eugene 
O’Sullivan. Practice and Procedure of the International Crimi- 
nal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia. Boston: Kluwer Law 
International, 2000. Ball, Howard. Prosecuting War Crimes 
and Genocide: The Twentieth Century Experience. Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Press, 1999. Boas, Gideon, and William 
A. Schabas, eds. International Criminal Law Developments in 
the Case Law of the ICTY. Leiden, Netherlands: Brill Aca- 
demic Publishers, 2003. Minow, Martha. Between Vengeance 
and Forgiveness: Facing History after Genocide and Mass Vio- 
lence. Boston: Beacon Press, 1998. Neier, Aryeh. War Crimes: 
Brutality, Genocide, Terror, and the Struggle for Justice. New 
York: Times Books, 1998. Osiel, Mark. Mass Atrocity, Collec- 
tive Memory, and the Law. New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction 
Publishers, 1997. Paust, Jordan J., et al., eds. International 
Criminal Law: Cases and Materials. Durham, N.C.: Caro- 
lina Academic Press, 1996. Romano, Cesare P R., André 
Nollkaemper, and Jann K. Kleffner, eds. Internationalized 
Criminal Courts: Sierra Leone, East Timor, Kosovo, and Cam- 
bodia. New York: Oxford University Press, 2004. ICTY Web 
site: <www.un.org/icty/>. 

— D. J. Becker 


International Day against Drug Abuse 
First observed in 1988, the International Day against Drug 
Abuse is held annually on June 26. 


International Day for Biological Diversity 

The GENERAL ASSEMBLY has proclaimed May 22 of each year 
as the International Day for Biological Diversity. The date 
marks the anniversary of the adoption of the Convention on 
Biological Diversity in 1992. 


International Day for Preventing the 
Exploitation of the Environment in War 

and Armed Conkict 

The GENERAL ASSEMBLY declared this day of recognition ini- 
tially for November 6, 2001, and for each following year on 
that date. By doing so, the General Assembly hoped to raise 
awareness of the long-term consequences that armed conflict 


has on the world’s ecosystem. The damage affects territories 
far from the battleground and lasts long after the conflict 
ends. 


International Day for the Elimination of 
Racial Discrimination 

Observed annually on March 21, this International Day was 
proclaimed in 1966 in remembrance of the 69 people killed 
by police gunfire on March 21, 1960, in Sharpeville, South 
Africa. They were part of a peaceful demonstration against 
APARTHEID. 


International Day for the Elimination of 
Violence against Women 

The GENERAL ASSEMBLY designated November 25 as Interna- 
tional Day for the Elimination of Violence against WOMEN. 
That date was chosen to remember the 1961 assassination 
of three Mirabal sisters, political activists in the Dominican 
Republic, on orders of Dominican ruler Rafael Trujillo. 


International Day for the Eradication 

of Poverty 

Observed on October 17 annually, the day replaced the 
World Day for Overcoming Extreme Poverty, observed in 
many countries. The GENERAL ASSEMBLY created the day 
to promote awareness of the need to eradicate poverty and 
destitution in all nations, particularly in DEVELOPING COUN- 
TRIES. 


International Day for the Preservation 

of the Ozone Layer 

Observed on September 16 annually, the day marks the anni- 
versary of the signing of the MONTREAL PROTOCOL ON SUB- 
STANCES THAT DEPLETE THE OZONE LAYER in 1987. 


International Day in Support of 

Victims of Torture 

Observed on June 26, the date in 1987 when the CONVEN- 
TION AGAINST TORTURE AND OTHER CRUEL, INHUMAN OR 
DEGRADING TREATMENT OR PUNISHMENT entered into force, 
the day raises world public attention to the continuing prob- 
lem of torture. 


International Day of Commemoration in 


Memory of the Victims of the Holocaust 
Observed on January 27 annually, the day marks the date on 
which the Soviet army liberated the Nazi death camp in Aus- 
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chwitz-Birkenau (Poland). The day was established by the 
UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, and first observed in 2006. 


International Day of Cooperatives 

In 1994, recognizing that cooperatives were becoming an 
indispensable factor in the economic and social development 
of the Third World, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY declared the first 
Saturday of July every year as the International Day of Coop- 
eratives. The date marks the anniversary of the founding of 
the International Cooperative Alliance, an umbrella group of 
organizations comprising 760 million members of coopera- 
tives in 100 countries in 1892. 


International Day of Disabled Persons 

The International Day of Disabled Persons is observed annu- 
ally on December 3. Beginning in 2005, the day took on new 
importance as the world community entered final negotia- 
tions on an international CONVENTION to protect the rights 
of the disabled. 


International Day of Older Persons 
First celebrated in 1991, the International Day of Older Per- 
sons is held annually on October 4. 


International Day of Peace 

In 1981, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY declared that the open- 
ing day of its regular session in September each year “shall be 
officially dedicated and observed as the International Day of 
Peace and shall be devoted to commemorating and strength- 
ening the ideals of peace both within and among all nations 
and peoples.” The General Assembly convenes each year, 
usually on the first Tuesday after September 1. 


International Day of Solidarity with the 
Palestinian People 

Celebrated annually on November 29, the day marks the 
anniversary of RESOLUTION 181, passed by the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY in 1947 calling for the partition of Palestine. 


International Day of the World% 

Indigenous People 

In 1994 the GENERAL ASSEMBLY proclaimed August 9 for the 
duration of the International Decade of the World’s Indig- 
enous People (1995-2004) as the day in the UN calendar 
to recognize INDIGENOUS PEOPLES. On that day in 1982 
the UN Working Group on Indigenous Populations of the 
SUB-COMMISSION ON THE PROMOTION AND PROTECTION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS convened for the first time. 


International Day of United Nations 
Peacekeepers 

The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY established May 29 as the day 
to be observed annually as the International Day of UN 
Peacekeepers. The day marks the anniversary of SECURITY 
COUNCIL Resolution 50 of May 29, 1948, that authorized 
the creation of the first United Nations PEACEKEEPING 
operation. 


International Development Association (IDA) 
See WORLD BANK. 


International Finance Corporation (IFC) See 
WORLD BANK. 


International Fund for Agricultural 


Development (IFAD) 

The 1974 World Food Conference initiated the International 
Fund for Agricultural Development as a UN SPECIALIZED 
AGENCY. The conference sought to respond to the food crises 
of the early 1970s that especially affected the Sahelian area 
of Africa. Believing that economic structural problems and 
the concentration of poor POPULATIONS in remote rural areas 
accounted for much food deficiency, insecurity, and famine, 
the conference advanced a RESOLUTION stating that “an Inter- 
national Fund for Agricultural Development should be estab- 
lished immediately to finance agricultural DEVELOPMENT 
projects primarily for food production in the DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES.” Thus, to ease scarcity in rural settings, improve 
nutrition, and deal with poverty and hunger, IFAD was to tar- 
get the poorest people in the world. The FUND began opera- 
tion as an international financial institution in 1977. 

IFAD works with other institutions, including the WORLD 
BANK, REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS, and regional and UN 
agencies. Many of these bodies co-finance projects initiated 
by IFAD. Low-income countries obtain loans and grants from 
the fund on concessional terms, repaid usually over 40 years, 
with an initial grace period of 10 years and a very low annual 
service charge. From the time it began work in 1977 through 
February 2007, IFAD financed more than 732 projects in 
more than 115 countries and territories. The cost of these 
projects was $9.5 billion in grants and loans. IFAD played a 
central role in the fight against DESERTIFICATION. The agency 
contributed more than $750 million in grants and loans to 
assist governments fighting the environmental phenomenon. 
It also financed specific programs in 25 African nations. The 
fund’s resources come, in roughly equal share, from three 
major sources: member contributions, loan repayments, and 
investment income. 

MEMBERSHIP in IFAD is open to any member of the 
United Nations or one of its specialized agencies. A Govern- 
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ing Council—made up of all 165 members (as of 2007)—is 
the fund’s highest authority. The council holds sessions annu- 
ally and may call SPECIAL SESSIONS. A governor and alternate 
governor represent the council when it is not in session. An 
executive board of 18 members and 18 alternates oversees 
daily operations and approves loans and grants. The Govern- 
ing Council elects a president for a four-year term, renewable 
for one further term. In 2007, the council elected Mr. Lenn- 
art Bage its president. Its HEADQUARTERS is in Rome. 

See also CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD, ENVIRONMENT, 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, UNITED NATIONS 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, WORLD 
FOOD PROGRAMME. 


Further Reading: McGovern, George. The Third Freedom, 
Ending Hunger in Our Time. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
2001. Talbot, Ross B. The Four World Food Agencies in Rome. 
Ames: Iowa State University Press, 1990. IFAD Web site: 
<www.ifad.org>. 


International Labour Organization (ILO) 

The constitution of the International Labour Organization 
was incorporated in Part XIII of the 1919 Versailles Peace 
Treaty ending World War I. International commitment to 
such an organization grew out of the strong labor and social 
movements of the late 19th century. The first meeting of the 
ILO was in Washington, D.C., on October 29, 1919. It subse- 
quently opened its permanent headquarters—operated by its 
SECRETARIAT, the International Labour Office—in Geneva. 
On December 14, 1946, the International Labour Organi- 
zation became the first SPECIALIZED AGENCY of the newly 
created United Nations. With an original MEMBERSHIP of 45 
countries, the ILO grew to near universal NATION-STATE par- 
ticipation by 2007, with 180 members. In 1969, during its 
50th anniversary year, the agency was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Not only governments are represented in the organiza- 
tion but also employer and worker delegates participate with 
equal VOTING rights. Each member state has four representa- 
tives to the ILO: two government delegates, one employer 
and one worker delegate. Members of the delegation are 
not required to speak or vote with one national voice, but 
may and do cast differing votes on issues brought before 
the organization. This arrangement is unique among UN 
specialized agencies. Delegates meet annually in the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held each June in Geneva. 
Approximately 3,000 people participate. The conference is 
the chief legislative body. Each year the conference adopts 
several CONVENTIONS and RESOLUTIONS focused on interna- 
tional labor standards and working conditions. 

Between sessions of the conference, the work of the ILO 
is directed by the Governing Body, a committee that meets 
three times a year (March, June, and November) and has 56 


members (28 government, 14 employer, and 14 worker rep- 
resentatives). Ten of the government seats are held by “mem- 
bers of chief industrial importance”: the UNITED STATES, the 
United Kingdom, FRANCE, CHINA, RUSSIAN FEDERATION, 
Brazil, Italy, JAPAN, INDIA, and GERMANY. The remaining 18 
seats are allocated on the basis of equitable geographical 
distribution: Africa (6), Americas (5), Asia (4), and Europe 
(3). Member countries are elected for three-year terms. The 
Governing Body prepares the agenda for the annual confer- 
ence, drafts the budget, and undertakes ILO initiatives. It 
also elects the DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 

The third important body in the ILO is the International 
Labour Office. As of 2007, it had been headed by nine direc- 
tors-general since 1919: Albert Thomas (France, 1919-32), 
Harold Butler (GREAT BRITAIN, 1932-38), John G. Winant 
(United States, 1939-41), Edward Phelan (Ireland, 1941- 
48), David Morse (United States, 1948-70), C. Wilfred Jenks 
(Great Britain, 1970-73), Francis Blanchard (France, 1974— 
89), Michel Hansenne (Belgium, 1989-99), and Juan Soma- 
via (Chile, 1999- ). The director-general oversees a staff 
of approximately 2,000, working both in Geneva and in 40 
field offices around the world, and administers the organiza- 
tion’s budget, which was $594 million in 2008-09. The office 
directs research and training programs, prepares reports, and 
provides secretariat services to the many committees of the 
organization. Among the most important of these subordi- 
nate bodies is the Committee on Freedom of Association 
(CFA). Created in 1951, the nine-member CFA meets three 
times a year to hear complaints (more than 2,000 since its 
founding) about violations of freedom of association. The 
secretariat carries out investigations and writes reports on 
these complaints, as well as preparing reports on individual 
countries’ compliance with ILO standards and conventions. 

The work of the ILO is guided by three of its most impor- 
tant documents: the constitution found in the Versailles 
Treaty, its 1944 “Philadelphia DECLARATION,” and the 1998 
“Declaration on Fundamental Principles and Rights at Work 
and its Follow-up.” These statements of purpose give the 
organization three broad duties. First, throughout its history 
the ILO has drafted and promoted conventions and trea- 
ties that establish international labor standards. By 2001 it 
had promulgated 183 conventions, and made 191 official 
“recommendations” to the international community. Once 
a member state ratified an ILO convention, it was obligated 
to implement its recommendations in domestic law. These 
conventions covered such topics as occupational safety and 
health, working conditions, industrial relations, minimum 
wage, social security, HUMAN RIGHTS, the employment of 
WOMEN, children, and the disabled, and collective bargain- 
ing. Second, the ILO provides technical assistance to national 
governments and the private sector, particularly in the devel- 
oping world. To this end it works closely with the UNITED 
NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME. It also became one of 
the sponsoring organizations for UN SECRETARY-GENERAL 
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KOFI ANNAN’s “GLOBAL COMPACT” program, launched in 
1999 and meant to bring private companies into a work- 
ing relationship with the United Nations. Under the pro- 
gram, participating enterprises commit themselves to uphold 
nine principles, four of them (freedom of association and the 
right to collective bargaining, promotion of the elimination 
of all forms of forced and compulsory labor, effective aboli- 
tion of child labor, and the elimination of discrimination 
in respect to employment and occupation) coming directly 
from the ILO’s 1998 Declaration. Third, the ILO sponsors 
research, training, education, and publication of labor related 
materials. In 1960, the organization created the International 
Institute for Labour Studies in Geneva to conduct much of 
the research function. In 1965 it set up the International 
Training Centre in Turin, Italy, in order to train senior and 
mid-level managers in both private and public enterprises. 
During its first 35 years of operation, the Centre trained 
more than 70,000 individuals. 

The work of the ILO has not been without controversy. 
Given the differences in labor laws and ideologies among 
nations, ILO standards have often offended particular mem- 
ber states. During the COLD WAR, when the world com- 
munity had both capitalist and socialist systems vying for 
international dominance, the International Labour Organiza- 
tion was often accused of being “politicized.” From 1977 to 
1980 the United States refused to participate in the ILO for 
this reason and withdrew its funding, accounting for nearly 
one-fourth of the organization’s BUDGET. Successive Ameri- 
can governments insisted on major reforms in the ILO, along 
with several other specialized agencies, before it would pay 
past and continuing assessments. Most of these had been met 
by the end of the century under Secretary-General Annan’s 
REFORM program, and U.S. arrearages were paid in 2001. 

See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS, APARTHEID, CHIEF 
EXECUTIVES BOARD, EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE, INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND 
POLITICAL RIGHTS. 


Further Reading: Imber, Mark. The USA, ILO, UNESCO, and 
IAEA: Politicization and Withdrawal in the Specialized Agen- 
cies. London: Macmillan, 1989. Lubin, Carol Riegelman, and 
Anne Winslow. Social Justice for Women: The International 
Labor Organization and Women. Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1990. ILO Web site: <www.ilo.org>. 


international law 

The body of rules and norms regulating activities between 
and among NATION-STATES—often called “the law of 
nations”—was entitled “International Law” by the Eng- 
lish philosopher Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). Bentham’s 
became the preferred term by the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury, although it was often expanded to “public interna- 
tional law” to contrast it with “private international law,” 


or the “conflict of laws,” regulating private matters affected 
by more than one legal JURISDICTION. By the beginning of 
the 21st century, due in part to quickening developments 
in the international community, and particularly due to 
activities within the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, international 
law’s province experienced an expansion, in some instances 
including areas of jurisdiction once thought to be outside its 
realm. For example, recent years have witnessed a develop- 
ment in the field of international economic law that con- 
stitutes a mix of public and private international law. The 
expansion can be seen also in the establishment of WAR 
CRIMES TRIBUNALS to take to court individuals accused of 
violating HUMAN RIGHTS, even within their own country. 
Nonetheless, the apparent applicability of international law 
has not resulted in any comparable super-national means of 
enforcement. Whereas law within nations is enforced via the 
police function of the state, there is no such MECHANISM in 
an international community that continues to be composed 
of sovereign nations. 

According to Article 38 of the STATUTE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, the sources of international law 
are international CONVENTIONS, international custom, gen- 
eral principles of law recognized by civilized nations, judicial 
decisions, and teachings of the most qualified publicists on 
the topic. Of these, ratified international conventions and 
treaties tend to carry the most weight. Some legal experts 
also consider ARBITRATION awards and decisions by the ICJ 
as precedents for developing law in the international arena. 
International law is usually considered part of national or 
municipal law. (For example, Article 6, paragraph two of the 
U.S. Constitution declares “all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the UNITED STATES, shall be 
the supreme law of the land; and the Judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.”) 

The development of formal relations between and among 
nations, empires, and peoples has characterized human 
activity since the millennia before the common era. The dif- 
fusion and ultimate availability of texts and TREATIES dealing 
with such relations suggests a pattern in world history of 
cross-cultural intercourse among political elites the world 
over that led to what might be called international affairs 
or even “international law.” Basic principles and precedents 
emerged as different communities sought to impose order on 
their mutual relations, and to resolve disagreements without 
the resort to force, except as those principles might allow or 
require it. 

Although law-like relations existed among political units 
in antiquity and throughout the world, the modern concept 
of international law emerged at the end of the Middle Ages 
in European history. It referred to a body of rules considered 
binding in relations among princely states. Typically, interna- 
tional law regulated diplomatic practices (that is, protection 
of diplomatic personnel, rules of seniority among ambas- 
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sadors to a specific country, and related diplomatic mat- 
ters), maritime intercourse, restrictions on WEAPONS, and 
the commencement and conduct of war. In 1625, the Dutch 
jurist Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) published his De jure belli 
ac pacis (Concerning the law of war and peace), the first 
comprehensive text of international rules. His views were 
frequently studied and on occasion applied in subsequent 
international interactions. 

It is of note that Grotius, and many early publicists on 
international law who followed him—including Dutchman 
Cornelius van Bynkershoek (1673-1743), German philoso- 
pher Christian von Wolff (1679-1754), Swiss jurist Emer- 
ich de Vattel (1714-67), and German Georg Friedrich von 
Martens (1756—1821)—highlighted the SOVEREIGNTY and 
legal equality of states, principles later ensconced in the UN 
CHARTER (Article 2, paragraph 1). The concept of the sov- 
ereign state was enshrined in the 1648 Treaty of Westphalia, 
which prohibited interference by outside powers in a state's 
internal affairs. In the Westphalian system states took on 
obligations in the international community only by their 
voluntary commitments made largely through treaties. By 
the late 18th century, the mounting use of treaty agreements 
had furthered the course of international law considerably. 
Even the newly independent United States, emphasizing the 
value of treaty arrangements, contributed to its elaboration 
in the areas of international trade, freedom of the seas, and 
the meaning of neutrality. 

Grotius developed many of his concepts of modern inter- 
national law from an empirical study of what nations actu- 
ally did in his time. For example, his rules on the Law of 
the Sea were drawn from contemporaneous Dutch practice 
that emphasized oceanic free trade. But the Dutch scholar 
also premised his work on the assertion that international 
law was a reflection of the natural law, divorced from ear- 
lier theological conceptions of higher law, but nonetheless a 
reflection of the law of nature based on reason. Accordingly, 
Grotius’s 1625 work invigorated an already existing “natu- 
ralist” school of international law. Found in the works of 
Francisco Vitoria (1480-1546), Father Suarez (1548-1617), 
and Samuel Pufendorf (1632-94), naturalists argued that 
international law should codify not simply what states do, 
but rather what states should do to conform to the principles 
of justice. Pufendorf in particular denied the value of treaties 
and urged a conception of international law that recognized 
absolute values. The natural law tradition espoused by these 
scholars remained a secondary thread of Grotius’s teachings 
until the 1940s, when the horror of the Nazi era produced 
a new interest in using international law to defend HUMAN 
RIGHTS, protect values even if states had not officially agreed 
to them in treaties, and punish states for “crimes against 
humanity.” In this spirit, the Preamble of the UN Charter 
“reaffirm(ed) faith in fundamental human rights, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human person, [and] in the equal 
rights of men and WOMEN.” 


The period of the Napoleonic Wars in the early 19th cen- 
tury witnessed a disregard for the law of nations, until the 
Congress of Vienna (1814-15), which concluded those wars, 
attempted a reassertion of European order through the resto- 
ration of older rules of diplomacy, and introduced newer and 
more standardized legal principles, such as respect for the 
freedom of navigation on international waterways and the 
more precise classification for and protection of diplomatic 
personnel. What had been “customary” international law— 
accepted practice—was clarified in legally binding interna- 
tional agreements. This marked the beginning of the long era 
of “legal positivism.” The DECLARATION of Paris (1856) fol- 
lowing the Crimean War represented the first major attempt 
to codify the rules of maritime warfare. It made privateering 
illegal, determined that a neutral flag protected all goods 
on board a ship—except contraband of a belligerent during 
times of war—and made neutral goods free from capture 
even when under an enemy’s flag. A blockade was considered 
binding only if it was functional; that is, a belligerent could 
no longer APPEAL to a “paper” blockade. The Declaration of 
Paris was the accepted rule of law on the high seas until it 
became unfeasible with the introduction of submarines in 
World War I. As the century proceeded, multilateral agree- 
ments were negotiated establishing international rules for 
weights and measures, trademarks, copyrights, patents, and 
other matters for which legal uniformity was desirable. New 
technologies resulted in international conferences that estab- 
lished the International Telegraph Union (at Paris in 1865) 
and the UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (at Berne, Switzerland, 
in 1874). In the post-World War II period these became 
the UN SPECIALIZED AGENCIES of the INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS UNION and the Universal Postal Union, 
respectively. 

Meantime, arbitration as a means of settling disputes 
became fashionable. With the Jay Treaty of 1794, the United 
States and GREAT BRITAIN initiated the practice of setting up 
mixed commissions to settle disagreements unyielding to 
normal diplomacy. The post-American Civil War Alabama 
Claims arbitration in 1872 between the United Kingdom and 
the United States marked a decisive phase in the arbitration 
movement that culminated with the establishment of the 
PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION at the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1899. A second Hague Conference in 1907 expanded 
rules governing arbitral procedures. The two Hague Confer- 
ences also issued a number of declarations and conventions 
dealing with the laws of war, including banning aerial bom- 
bardment, submarine mines, and poison gas. Meantime, Pan 
American Congresses in the Western Hemisphere established 
several continent-wide diplomatic practices. 

But the onset of World War I brought this progress to 
a halt. Many provisions of international law were violated 
and new problems arose—for example, submarine warfare 
and the use of CHEMICAL WEAPONS—for which existing 
standards of international behavior were inadequate. The 
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creation of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS and the PERMANENT 
COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE following the war were 
attempts to create multinational institutions to deal with 
the extraordinary problems that had arisen during the con- 
flict. The League represented the first attempt in history to 
maintain a permanent organization committed to a sustained 
effort to develop and codify international law. That is, unlike 
functional organizations of the 19th century dealing with a 
single purpose, and unlike time-bound congresses or con- 
ferences, the League was a multipurpose, permanent orga- 
nization, with a SECRETARIAT, and a mandate to deal with 
all international law matters. League conferences brought 
forth more than 120 international understandings covering 
a range of subjects. Although many failed of full ratification, 
they became a model for the future United Nations, and 
some—such as those dealing with control of narcotics, traf- 
fic in persons, economic statistics, and slavery—remained in 
force with UN AMENDMENTS or further treaty action. More- 
over, the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL'’s office became respon- 
sible for the depository of extant League documents. 

Also in the interwar period other multilateral activities 
extended the reach of international law. The Washington 
Naval Conference of 1921-22 disarmed the world’s most 
powerful navies (the last actual “DISARMAMENT” agreement 
until the 1987 Intermediate Nuclear Forces Agreement 
signed by the Soviet Union and the United States, although 
in the interim there were “arms limitations” and “arms con- 
trol” initiatives), abolished the Anglo-Japanese alliance, pro- 
vided for mutual respect for Pacific territories, and endorsed 
the Open Door Policy in CHINA to preserve China’s terri- 
torial integrity and assure equal trade in the country. The 
Kellogg-Briand PACT (Paris Pact) of 1928, ultimately signed 
by 62 nations, outlawed war as national policy. These mul- 
tilateral agreements had no enforcement mechanisms. They 
depended on compliance or moral suasion. The rise of fas- 
cism and nazism in Europe and of militarism in JAPAN and 
then the collapse of international order in the 1930s wrought 
discredit to the agreements of the 1920s and damaged the 
reputation of the League of Nations. The advent of World 
War II tainted international law with the darkest of hues. 

Yet, phoenix-like, out of the war came the United Nations, 
the new INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ), a conge- 
ries of international economic institutions, and a renewed 
dedication to reclaim and build upon the efforts of former 
years. Indeed, during the post-World War II period, the con- 
cepts and procedures constituting international law were to 
undergo considerable maturation and affect the entire globe. 
From those early concerns with state practices during war- 
time through the development of a balance of power concep- 
tion of international relations, international law was, by the 
21st century, a remarkably transformed system, featuring a 
permanent multilateral framework for the resolution of dis- 
putes; preservation of the peace; the rules of war; the estab- 
lishment of WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS; financial, economic, 


environmental, and technological cooperation; and even the 
promulgation of individual and human rights. While this 
momentum clearly did not and could not promise a world 
utopia, the long-term crafting of such an international frame- 
work represented one of the extraordinary achievements of 
human endeavor. And, from 1945, the United Nations stood 
at the heart of these developments. 

Since the end of World War II there have been differ- 
ing opinions about exactly what international law is and 
how it is to be executed. One straightforward view is that 
all nations should obey international law, just as individuals 
should obey domestic (or “municipal”) law. Yet some lofty 
thinkers—Samuel Pufendorf and Thomas Hobbes in the 17th 
century, John Austin in the 19th, and Henry Kissinger in the 
20th—have challenged the very notion of an international 
“law,” because there is no legitimate enforcer. Sociological 
responses have emphasized the behavior of states rather than 
overarching principle. Thus, since states seek first their own 
preservation, then their increased power, and only afterward 
world order, international law, according to some sociolo- 
gists, cannot shape international politics but merely adjust 
to it. Marxists have regarded international law as but an 
instrument of class oppression; Chinese scholars, whether or 
not followers of MAO ZEDONG, have described international 
law as a set of platitudes that historically have been ruin- 
ous to non-Western cultures such as China’s; many citizens 
of Third World nations have felt themselves victimized by 
Eurocentered notions of international law (as SADDAM HUS- 
SEIN said he was in 1990 while trying to correct a British- 
dictated boundary line between IRAQ and Kuwait); feminists 
have argued that “the rules of international law privilege 
men,” that women are “marginalized,” and that international 
law is “a thoroughly gendered system”; and “post modern- 
ism,” emphasizing relativism, difference, and the problematic 
nature of LANGUAGE itself, has questioned any “universal- 
ist” assumption of a fundamental international law deriving 
from a narrow, elitist political tradition in the Western First 
World. And, of course, a common commitment to a single 
conception of legal principles is less likely when one nation’s 
core interests diverge from the interests of other nations. 

Yet in practice international law is widely recognized and 
most nations have participated in its evolution. The penalties 
for failing to comply, although less severe than in national 
cases, and often unenforceable, are economic SANCTIONS, 
the constraint of public opinion, intervention by third states, 
international condemnation—as by way of UN RESOLU- 
TIONS—and, as a last resort, war. 

The wider reach of international law by the late 20th cen- 
tury was due in no small part to the activities of UN-related 
organizations. The International Court of Justice, which 
replaced the Permanent Court of International Justice after 
World War II and is popularly known as the World Court, 
has made modest but significant contributions to the devel- 
opment of international law, through countless judgments 
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and advisory opinions that, although usually narrow, have 
affected maritime law, questions of diplomatic immunity, the 
legitimacy of mandates under the League of Nations, the 
COMPETENCE of the United Nations, the jurisdiction of its 
PRINCIPAL ORGANS, and other matters. Article 102 of the UN 
Charter requires member states to register all treaties with 
the Secretariat, which must then publish them. This repre- 
sents a continuation of the practice of the League of Nations. 
It means that there is a central depository for all international 
agreements and that there should be no “secret” arrange- 
ments unobserved by the international community. By Arti- 
cle 13, paragraph 1 of the Charter, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
(GA) acquired the obligation to initiate studies and make 
recommendations for “encouraging the progressive devel- 
opment of international law and its codification.” In 1947 
the Assembly entrusted this Charter function to the INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW COMMISSION, an auxiliary but autonomous 
organ of the Assembly, which began the slow but steady pro- 
cess of codification. The General Assembly SIXTH COMMIT- 
TEE works closely with the International Law Commission; 
it reviews the work of the UN COMMISSION ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE LAW (UNCITRAL), negotiates relevant trea- 
ties and agreements to submit to the General Assembly 
Plenary (the Sixth Committee spent 30 years in intricate 
negotiations to determine an internationally acceptable defi- 
nition of AGGRESSION), and deals with reports from all UN 
bodies regarding legal matters. UNCITRAL, created by the 
General Assembly in 1966, develops conventions, rules, and 
legal guides to harmonize international trade law. The UN 
OFFICE OF LEGAL AFFAIRS (OLA), initiated in 1946, serves 
the Secretariat and provides legal advice to the Secretary- 
General. The WORLD INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY ORGANIZA- 
TION (WIPO), established in 1970, promotes the protection 
of intellectual property worldwide, and the INTERNATIONAL 
MARITIME ORGANIZATION (IMO), begun in 1959, is the only 
UN agency solely involved with issues of shipping safety and 
securing environmentally sound oceans. 

The UN’s efforts to internationalize outer space and bring 
it into the realm of recognized international law resulted in 
the 1966 Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of 
States in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space, including 
the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies (Outer Space Treaty) 
and the 1979 Agreement Governing Activities of States on 
the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies (the MOON AGREE- 
MENT). The COMMITTEE ON THE PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER 
SPACE, set up by the General Assembly in 1959 to review and 
encourage international cooperation, has adopted several 
additional treaties and conventions to regulate outer space, 
and in 1974 the committee set up the Office for Outer Space 
Affairs, which maintains a registry of space objects. 

Other important areas of developing international law 
less directly connected with the United Nations derived from 
various arms agreements (beginning with the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty of 1963), from the internationalization of Ant- 


arctica (1959), and from a number of agreements regarding 
international economic and financial relations. The GENERAL 
AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT), a negotiating 
regime initiated in 1948 to encourage lowering trade bar- 
riers around the world, became the WORLD TRADE ORGA- 
NIZATION (WTO) in 1995. GATT/WTO, along with related 
organizations (the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND and 
the WORLD BANK) founded at the BRETTON WOODS Con- 
ference (the UN Monetary and Financial Conference) in 
1944, sought to bring harmonization and common rules to 
world trade and finance. The Bretton Woods institutions and 
the WTO became controversial in the late 1990s as some 
environmentalists, labor activists, and socialists came to 
view these institutions as promoting only the interests of 
wealthy capitalist nations to the disadvantage of DEVELOP- 
ING COUNTRIES, laboring people, and the ecosystem. Defend- 
ers insisted that these institutions, by bringing the rule of 
law to the world economy, providing banking resources for 
troubled economies, establishing transparent rules of trade 
among ever more nations, and lowering barriers to trade, 
travel, and investment, offered the best antidote to persistent 
poverty and the most sensible stimulus to economic growth 
worldwide. 

One of the most comprehensive agreements affecting 
the development of international law was the UN CONVEN- 
TION ON THE LAW OF THE SEA. The convention, affording 
a uniform rule in the uses of the sea, established a frame- 
work to deal with questions of sovereignty, jurisdiction, use, 
and national rights and obligations in ocean areas. The con- 
vention was opened for signature in 1982 and entered into 
force in 1994. In like manner, the United Nations has been 
involved in the growth of international environmental law. 
Usually the UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME 
administers the many treaties brokered by the United 
Nations, including agreements on DESERTIFICATION, biologi- 
cal diversity, movement of hazardous wastes, protection of 
the ozone layer, and controlling acid rain. The KYOTO PRO- 
TOCOL, negotiated at a UN conference in 1997, set standards 
for states to curtail greenhouse emissions in order to combat 
global warming. 

Undoubtedly, the most celebrated contribution by the 
United Nations to the creation of new international law is in 
the broad area of human rights. The contemporary effort to 
develop international law as an expression of a higher law 
that governs all human activity found its first modern expres- 
sion in the international war crimes trials at Nuremberg and 
for Japanese enemies in Tokyo. Whereas a precedent of sorts 
had been established in the Versailles Treaty after World 
War I (providing for international tribunals for offending 
Germans, but left to German courts, where prosecution dis- 
sipated), nothing like them had happened before and noth- 
ing like them took place again until the late 20th century. 
Captured German and Japanese leaders were not charged 
with violating any particular treaty commitment, or even 
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with violating their own domestic laws. They were tried, 
convicted, and punished for crimes against humanity. Fol- 
lowing the trials, there developed over time an abundance of 
international agreements and rules that seemed to proscribe 
those atrocities classified as human rights violations. 

In 1946 the General Assembly affirmed “the principles of 
international law recognized by the Charter of the Nurem- 
berg Tribunal and the judgment of the Tribunal.” At the 
same time the Assembly declared that “GENOCIDE is a crime 
under international law,” and in 1948 the GA approved the 
Genocide Convention (CONVENTION ON THE PREVENTION 
AND PUNISHMENT OF THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE). In 1946 
the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) established 
the UN COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, which was chaired 
by ELEANOR ROOSEVELT and given a mandate to compose a 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. Working with 
a group of celebrated international legal minds from a variety 
of cultures, Mrs. Roosevelt discovered that conceptualizing 
rights and fleshing out international law were multicultural, 
even multicivilizational endeavors. Peng-chung Chang, 
a Chinese philosopher, brought an Asian and Confucian- 
ist perspective to discussions; Charles Malik a view from 
the Arab Middle East; Hernan Santa Cruz was from Chile 
and from the Latin American political left; and Hansa Mehta 
brought an Indian outlook and an insistence that women’s 
equality be clearly articulated. René Cassin, a French Jew, 
possessed a unique outlook, colored by the most recent, 
and appalling, example of human rights violations, When, 
in late 1948, the General Assembly passed the Universal 
Declaration without a dissenting vote, no longer could it be 
asserted without challenge that the notion of rights and the 
practice of international law were strictly Western conceits. 
René Cassin noted the most significant, if subtle, break- 
through in his 1968 acceptance speech upon receiving the 
Nobel Peace Prize: After the Universal Declaration, nations 
still retained jurisdiction over their citizens, he said, but 
it would “no longer be exclusive.” From the 17th century 
to 1948, absolute state sovereignty had been the underpin- 
ning of international law. With the ascension of the primacy 
of rights, international law had entered a new, uncertain, 
phase. Combined with the declaration, the INTERNATIONAL 
COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS, 
and the INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITI- 
CAL RIGHTS, both opened for signature in 1966 and both 
brought into force in 1976, made up the “International Bill 
of Human Rights.” Other conventions and declarations 
announcing an assortment of human rights continued to 
pass in UN organs. By the summer of 1993, more than 170 
nations, meeting in Vienna, adopted a sweeping declaration 
affirming the principle that “all human rights are universal,” 
and that “it is the duty of states, regardless of their political, 
economic and cultural systems, to promote and protect all 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.” Add to this the 
establishment of war crimes tribunals (the INTERNATIONAL 


TRIBUNAL FOR RWANDA, the SPECIAL COURT FOR SIERRA 
LEONE, the international human rights courts in CAMBODIA, 
and the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE FOR- 
MER YUGOSLAVIA) that in the early 21st century were pros- 
ecuting individuals for crimes against humanity perpetrated 
in their own countries, and the adoption in Rome in 1998 of 
a statute calling for an INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT to 
try individuals for genocide, crimes against humanity, war 
crimes, and aggression, and the implication Cassin discerned 
comes into fuller relief. 

The use of the International Criminal Court (ICC) and 
the companion tribunals to punish government officials for 
crimes against their own people tested the existing three- 
century paradigm for international order by challenging the 
sovereignty of the state. It also introduced morality into the 
considerations of international relations. Particularly in the 
area of human rights enforcement, state sovereignty progres- 
sively gave way to what UN Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN 
called “personal sovereignty,” the international legal defense 
of people's rights against their own governments. By the early 
21st century, the United Nations asserted a “RESPONSIBILITY 
TO PROTECT” these populations under international law. 

Not only in the human rights area, but in economic and 
environmental policy arenas international law is taking on 
new enforceability. Rulings by the World Trade Organiza- 
tion that limit or reject a government’ trade policies cannot 
be ignored without the offending nation paying very high 
domestic economic costs in the form of trade retaliation, 
sanctions, and denial of access to capital in the world market. 
In the DEVELOPMENT of their own societies, states must also 
consider the environmental consequences of their policies 
on other countries. Even without formal signature on exist- 
ing environmental treaties states find it counterproductive to 
violate new consensual environmental rules. International 
law today is increasingly reflective of a global community 
and its standards rather than solely the product of sovereign 
states’ decisions. 

See also ACCESSION, APPENDIX A, APPENDIX E, CHAPTER 
VI, CHAPTER VII, COMPULSORY JURISDICTION, CONVENTION 
RELATING TO THE STATUS OF REFUGEES, DIRECTOR-GENERAL, 
GULF WAR, HAGUE ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
INQUIRY, IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS, JUS COGENS, MILLENNIUM 
SUMMIT, NATION-STATE, PEACEKEEPING, SECURITY COUNCIL, 
STIMSON DOCTRINE, STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
TERRORISM TREATIES, UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE 
HUMAN ENVIRONMENT, WORLD SUMMIT (2005). 
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International Law Commission (ILC) 

Article 13, paragraph 1 of the UN CHARTER directs the GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) to “initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations” to promote “the progressive development of 
INTERNATIONAL LAW and its codification.” In response, GA 
RESOLUTION 174, in 1947, created an International Law 
Commission. The new permanent commission, charged with 
fulfilling the mandate of Article 13, began meeting on June 
17, 1948. Since then, it has sought to make international 
law clear and acknowledged and to encourage its evolution. 
The commission’s task is to forward the principles of the UN 
Charter. It engages chiefly in drafting articles on aspects of 
international law that may at some future point be accept- 
able in international CONVENTIONS or treaties. 

The commission’s MEMBERSHIP, initially 15, was 
increased three times and as of 2007 consisted of 34 indi- 
viduals of “recognized COMPETENCE” in international law, 
elected by the General Assembly to reflect “the principal 
forms of civilization and the principal legal systems of the 
world.” Members serve for five-year terms, no two of which 
may be nationals of the same NATION-STATE, and they may 
be reelected. The General Assembly receives nominees 
in the same manner as it does nominees to the INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, that is, from lists provided by 
UN member states. And as in the case of the ICJ, mem- 
bers of the commission serve as individuals, not as repre- 
sentatives of a specific government. Notwithstanding the 
requirement of impartiality, in 1981 the GA mandated the 
following geographical pattern of representation: nine mem- 
bers from African states, eight from Asia, three from Eastern 


Europe, six from LATIN AMERICA and the Caribbean, and 
eight from Western Europe and Other States. The commis- 
sion is instructed by a statute that was drafted by the GA 
SIXTH COMMITTEE and adopted by the General Assembly on 
November 21, 1947. It usually meets in UN HEADQUARTERS 
in Geneva (Palais des Nations). The topics handled by the 
commission are often forwarded to it by the General Assem- 
bly or the Sixth Committee, or, on occasion, by other UN 
bodies. Since its founding, the commission has been one 
of the UN bodies to make use of SPECIAL RAPPORTEURS in 
aiding its research. When the commission completes draft 
articles on a particular topic, the General Assembly may 
convene an international conference of plenipotentiaries to 
consider incorporating the articles into a convention, and 
then open the convention to signature. 

The idea of codifying and developing international law 
derives from long historic desires. For example, the British 
18th-century philosopher Jeremy Bentham, who is cred- 
ited with having coined the phrase “international law,” pro- 
posed a full codification of all international laws. In 1924, 
the assembly of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS, with a view to 
fostering codification, created a committee of experts to 
compile a list of laws and obtain comments by various 
world governments on its work. In the spring of 1930, at 
The Hague, 47 governments participated in a “Codification 
Conference,” which, however, ended with little in the way 
of accomplishment. Within a decade world war had broken 
out, and the labors of law codifiers seemed gravely weak- 
ened. But the UN’s founders, with Article 13 of the Charter, 
determined to undertake another effort. The International 
Law Commission became a permanent manifestation of 
that endeavor. 

By October 2006, the commission had completed drafts 
on 33 topics and was considering six more. Its work was 
reflected in a number of agreements. For example, a UN 
conference in 1958 adopted the four conventions on the Law 
of the Sea. In New York, the General Assembly adopted the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of Crimes 
against Internationally Protected Persons, including Diplo- 
matic Agents (1973) and the Convention on the Non-naviga- 
tional Uses of International Watercourses (1997). Vienna has 
been the site of numerous meetings to consider and consoli- 
date the commission's labors, including the Conventions on 
Diplomatic Relations (1961), on Consular Relations (1963), 
on the Law of Treaties (1969), on the Succession of States in 
Respect of State Property, Archives and Debts (1983), and on 
the Law of Treaties between States and International Orga- 
nizations or between International Organizations (1986). 
In 1992 the General Assembly instructed the commission 
to provide a draft statute for an INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL 
COURT (ICC), which led to the 1998 Rome conference that 
adopted the statute for the new court. 

See also ARBITRATION, JUS COGENS, SIXTH COMMITTEE, 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA. 
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Further Reading: Analytical Guide to the Work of the Inter- 
national Law Commission, 1949-1997. New York: United 
Nations, 1998. Morton, Jeffrey S. The International Law Com- 
mission of the United Nations. Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 2000. United Nations Handbook. Wellington, 
N.Z.: Ministry of External Affairs, published annually. Inter- 
national Law Commission Web site: <www.un.org/law/ilc>. 


International Maritime Organization (IMO) 
The increase in international trade coupled with the grow- 
ing number and size of the world’s merchant fleets after 
World War II significantly heightened concerns about mar- 
itime safety. To address these concerns, a UN conference 
meeting in Geneva in 1948 established the Convention on 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(the name changed to International Maritime Organization 
in 1982). The CONVENTION entered into force in 1958 and 
the first meetings were held in 1959. Originally charged with 
updating existing maritime TREATIES and creating new ones 
to improve maritime safety and the efficiency of navigation, 
the IMO has since dealt with the prevention and control of 
marine pollution at sea, maritime traffic control, maritime 
education, technical issues, liability and compensation issues 
relating to marine pollution and accidents, and the preven- 
tion of crime on the high seas. The IMO is a SPECIALIZED 
AGENCY of the United Nations, and, as such, reports on its 
activities to the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. 

The 167 member states, as of February 2007, constitute 
the Assembly, which meets every two years. The 40-member 
Council is the IMO’s governing body and oversees the opera- 
tions of the organization. There are five main committees 
(Maritime Safety, Environmental Protection, Legal, Technical 
Co-operation, and Facilitation) which deal with the organiza- 
tion’s major areas of responsibility. Headquartered in London, 
the IMO has a permanent staff of 300. Since its inception, 
the IMO has produced 10 major conventions dealing with 
maritime safety, four with marine pollution, six with liability 
and compensation, two with maritime crime prevention, and 
three that address technical maritime issues. For example, 
in February 2004, after more than 10 years of negotiations, 
the IMO adopted a convention on the management of ships’ 
ballast water in order to prevent effluents from damaging 
fragile marine organisms. Many of these conventions have 
been ratified by more than 95 percent of the member states. 
Today most of the world’s merchant vessels involved in inter- 
national trade adhere to IMO building, maintenance, and 
operating regulations. As a result, the number and frequency 
of maritime accidents have been reduced considerably. 

The IMO was the first UN agency to implement a Techni- 
cal Co-operation Committee to assist member states in imple- 
menting the organization’s conventions. This committee also 
has aided LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES with the development 
of their merchant fleets in accordance with IMO conventions. 


To facilitate further the implementation and maintenance of 
its regulatory and legislative work, the IMO has established 
the world’s premier network of maritime educational insti- 
tutions, including the International Maritime University in 
Malmö, Sweden, the International Maritime Academy in Tri- 
este, Italy, and the International Maritime Law Institute in 
Valletta, Malta. 

See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS, CONSULTATIVE STA- 
TUS, EXPANDED PROGRAM FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: Degenhardt, Henry W. Maritime Affairs—A 
World Handbook: A Reference Guide to Maritime Organizations, 
Conventions, and Disputes and to the International Politics of 
the Sea. Harlow, U.K.: Longman, 1985. International Mari- 
time Organization. IMO: The First 50 Years. London: Interna- 
tional Maritime Organization, 1999. . Convention on 
the IMO, IMO 013E, London: International Maritime Organi- 
zation Publishing Service, 1984. Simmonds, K. R. The Inter- 
national Maritime Organization. London: Simmonds and Hill 
Publishers, 1994. IMO Web site: <www.imo.org/home.asp>. 
— M. S. Lindberg 





International Migrants Day 

Observed annually on December 18, the day commemorates 
the GENERAL ASSEMBLY’ adoption on December 18, 1990, of 
the INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON THE PROTECTION OF 
THE RIGHTS OF ALL MIGRANT WORKERS AND MEMBERS OF 
THEIR FAMILIES. In 2006 the General Assembly highlighted 
the problems facing migrants by holding a High-Level Dia- 
logue on International Migration and DEVELOPMENT. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

Created at the BRETTON WOODS Conference in New Hamp- 
shire in 1944, the International Monetary Fund is a UN 
SPECIALIZED AGENCY designed to promote international 
monetary cooperation; facilitate economic expansion, world 
trade, high employment, and income growth; promote sta- 
bility and eliminate restrictions in international money 
exchange; and assist its members with temporary financial 
resources to solve balance of payments problems and other 
financial difficulties. It came into existence on December 27, 
1945, when 29 nations signed the Articles of Agreement that 
had been proposed at Bretton Woods. The IMF often finds 
itself in close collaboration with the WORLD BANK, a group 
of four institutions made up of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD, initiated as well at 
the Bretton Woods Conference), the International Finance 
Corporation (IFC, founded in 1956), the International 
Development Association (IDA, founded in 1960), and the 
Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency (MIGA, founded 
in 1988). These entities, all headquartered in Washington, 
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D.C., along with the GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND 
TRADE, which became the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION in 
1995, serve as the primary international monetary and finan- 
cial institutions in the global financial framework initiated 
after World War II. 

At the conclusion of that war, economists, financiers, 
diplomats, and political leaders were determined to avoid 
the economic and financial pitfalls they believed had helped 
cause the collapse of international order leading to global 
conflict. They agreed to establish institutions to encourage 
freer trade in goods, money, and people, international rules 
to effect such liberalization, transparency in economic and 
financial arrangements, and the ability to locate and rectify 
sudden economic troubles in discrete areas of the world, 
so as to avoid their spreading infection. For the most part, 
these aims were astonishingly successful as the world econ- 
omy grew substantially through the end of the 20th cen- 
tury. However, during the 1990s the work of the IMF the 
World Bank, and the WTO became increasingly controver- 
sial because they were seen as promoters of a process called 
“GLOBALIZATION” that, critics believed, only benefited cor- 
porations in the wealthiest capitalist nations at the expense 
of Third World countries, laboring people, distinctive native 
cultures, and the ENVIRONMENT. Moreover, critics contended 
that IME World Bank, and WTO decisions were not those of 
democratically chosen governments, but rather of high-pow- 
ered bankers and financiers, removed from the concerns and 
wishes of most people. The IMF was a particularly clear tar- 
get because of its mode of operation and because of its role 
in setting financial terms for debt-ridden nations and impos- 
ing on them stringent conditions in order to receive help. 
Deep crises in Mexico (1995), throughout Asia (1997-98), 
and in Argentina (2001) led to IMF involvement, and to 
strong disagreement with its policies by national govern- 
ments, NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, other interna- 
tional institutions, and citizens’ groups. 

The IMF has tried to combine several roles that in their 
complexity, and possible incompatibility, make the institu- 
tion controversial. It has taken on the role of an international 
bank, an insurance company, a regulator, and a charity. To 
begin, one may think of the IMF exactly as it is entitled: that 
is, it is a FUND. The member countries of the IMF (184 as of 
February 2007) grant an assessed quota to the IMF much as 
individuals deposit money into a bank or a credit union. The 
amount of the quota is based on each members relative size 
in the world economy. The quotas so subscribed determine 
VOTING power in the IME So, richer nations wield more vot- 
ing power when the IMF makes decisions. Based on its pro- 
portion of the total assets, the UNITED STATES held slightly 
over 16 percent of the voting power in the IMF in 2007. This 
was the largest vote bloc in the fund and a sufficient amount 
to block most proposals with which the U.S. government 
disagreed. Members pay 25 percent of their quota subscrip- 
tion in acceptable international reserve assets (U.S. dollars, 


euros, Japanese yen, British pound sterling, or so-called Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights; see below for a definition). The remain- 
ing 75 percent is in the country’s own currency. As with a 
bank or credit union, members may draw from the general 
resources of the fund derived from these quota subscriptions. 
Members with “structural maladjustments” (an inability 
to meet payments, an accelerating public debt, a danger- 
ously fluctuating currency, a balance of trade problem, and 
so on) may enter into extended arrangements with the IMF 
for longer periods. The IMF can supplement its resources by 
borrowing from member countries that have strong econo- 
mies. This may happen when the fund is in need of added 
capital to deal with an immediate and costly problem that 
endangers international financial stability. Finally, there is 
the “Structural Adjustment Facility” of the “Special Dis- 
bursement Account,” under which funds may be made avail- 
able on “concessional” terms to low-income, DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES, at lower interest rates. Usually, these developing 
countries are engaged in fundamental structural REFORM of 
their economies. During the late 20th century, such struc- 
tural readjustment normally meant moving from a more or 
less command style, socialist economy in which the govern- 
ment played the major role and outside trade was restricted 
by protectionist policies to a free market economy empha- 
sizing private enterprise, freer trade, and an internationally 
convertible currency. Such “structural readjustments” typi- 
cally were the conditions the IMF imposed on the borrowing 
countries, whose citizens, accustomed to government sus- 
tenance, sometimes suffered transitory discomfort or even 
prolonged hardship. 

The IMF is governed by its member states. At the top 
is the Board of Governors, composed of one representative 
from each member, and an equal number of alternate gover- 
nors. Governors are almost always the minister of finance or 
the head of the central bank of their country. Thus they rep- 
resent their government. They gather only at annual meet- 
ings. Otherwise the governors stay in touch with the IMF 
executive board stationed at the headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Twenty-four executive directors meet at least three times 
a week in formal session and carry out the policies of the 
Board of Governors. In 2007, eight executive directors rep- 
resented individual countries: CHINA, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
JAPAN, the RUSSIAN FEDERATION, Saudi Arabia, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The 16 remaining directors 
represented groupings of the other member states. The exec- 
utive board often makes decisions on the basis of consensus 
rather than majority vote. There is a staff of about 2,700 and 
a managing director (Rodrigo de Rato y Figaredo of Spain in 
2007), who is also chair of the executive board. 

So-called Special Drawing Rights (SDR) are a novel cre- 
ation of the IME The term implies that they can be “drawn” 
by a member state, much as one would “draw” a loan from a 
bank in which one had deposits. SDRs are a form of reserve 
asset invented by the IMF's Board of Directors in 1967. By 
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1969 enough members had ratified the new system to bring 
it into practice. SDRs are now the principal unit of account 
of the IME In the practice of international finance, SDRs have 
replaced more traditional reserves such as gold. The value 
of the IMF’s SDRs is measured against a “basket” of a few 
strong currencies (the dollar, yen, pound sterling, and euro), 
and it is based on current market exchange rates. Coun- 
tries are accorded SDR allotments in the IMF and consider 
them as assets within the fund. Although technically a paper 
reserve, SDRs have many of the characteristics of money. For 
example, SDRs are interest-bearing assets, and interest can 
be charged on IMF loans made in SDRs. In effect, SDRs rep- 
resent a movement away from using the dollar as the world’s 
reserve currency, implicit in the Bretton Woods system. 

The IMF engages in several activities. It conducts 
“surveillance,” which means that it constantly monitors, 
appraises, and reports its members’ exchange rates to assure 
that they remain stable. It offers financial assistance, includ- 
ing credits and loans to members with financial needs. As of 
August 31, 2006, the fund had credit and loans outstanding 
to 74 countries for about $28 billion. And it provides techni- 
cal assistance to its members to help with fiscal and mon- 
etary policy and structural reforms. 

The IMF does not lend for specific purposes or projects 
as do REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS. Reserve assets that a 
member may borrow are normally deposited in the borrow- 
ing country’s central bank and are available to the country 
as would be any other international reserves. When lend- 
ing, the IMF provides reserve assets (in accepted foreign 
currencies and Special Drawing Rights) taken from other 
members of the fund. A borrower uses its own currency 
to “purchase” these assets from the fund that are obtained 
from quota subscriptions. To repay, the borrower “repur- 
chases” its own currency with international reserve assets. 
So, from an accounting perspective, there is no variation in 
the fund's total resources. But financial aid is usually linked 
to specific, and sometimes onerous, conditions that the bor- 
rowing country must meet. This was the case with Mexico 
and afflicted Asian countries in the mid-1990s, and with 
Argentina in 2001. In each of these instances, because the 
richer nations of the world—most importantly the United 
States—held the controlling voting power in the IMF and 
feared instability in world financial markets, the fund voted 
to provide “bailout” loans, determined to avert a serious 
world financial crisis. 

As a specialized agency of the United Nations, the IMF 
often coordinates its activities with other UN agencies and 
on behalf of UN programs. In March 2002 the IMF was one 
of the major participants in the UN-sponsored International 
Conference on Financing for DEVELOPMENT, also known as 
the Monterrey Conference. IMF officials cochaired economic 
issue roundtable discussions among heads of government; 
ministers of finance, trade, and foreign affairs; and business 
representatives. Conference participants decided to continue 


the discussions on an annual basis in the effort to develop 
common strategies toward achieving SUSTAINABLE DEVELOP- 
MENT. The IMF also participates in the Heavily Indebted 
Poor Country Initiative through which, in cooperation with 
the World Bank, it provides debt relief to exceptionally poor 
nations. Additionally, it has provided financial assistance to 
countries in which UN PEACEKEEPING operations have been 
inserted, working closely with the UN PEACEBUILDING COM- 
MISSION. 

See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS; BOSNIA; CLINTON, 
WILLIAM JEFFERSON; DEVELOPMENT DECADES; GROUP OF 
EIGHT; MULTILATERALISM; NEW PARTNERSHIP FOR AFRICA’S 
DEVELOPMENT; SIERRA LEONE; UNITED NATIONS COMMIS- 
SION ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE LAW; UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT; UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME. 


Further Reading: Matejka, Harriet, and Mihaly Sima. Aspects 
of Transition. Helsinki: United Nations University, 1999. 
Micklethwait, John, and Adrian Wooldridge. Future Perfect: 
The Challenge and Hidden Promise of Globalization. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 2000. New Zealand Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, published annually. O’Brien, 
Robert, et al. Contesting Global Governance: Multilateral Insti- 
tutions and Global Movements. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2000. “Winners and Losers.” The Economist. April 
26, 2001. IMF Web site: <www.imf.org>. 


International Mother Language Day 

Observed on February 21 annually to promote linguistic 
and cultural diversity and multilingualism, the day was pro- 
claimed by the UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION’s General Conference in Novem- 
ber 1999, and was first observed in 2000. 


International Organization on Migration (IOM) 
The International Organization on Migration (IOM) was cre- 
ated in 1951 to promote orderly migration, to find solu- 
tions to serious migrant problems, and to provide advice to 
both migrants and governments. In 2007, 120 governments 
belonged to the organization. While not one of the UN’s 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, IOM achieved OBSERVER STATUS in 
the GENERAL ASSEMBLY and became a “standing invitee” in 
the Inter-Agency Standing Committee in 1992. In 1996 IOM 
and the United Nations signed a Cooperation Agreement to 
enhance collaboration between the SECRETARIATs of the two 
organizations. 

IOM was first created to deal with European migration 
problems following World War II. However, as new crises 
arose, it expanded its mission and services. By the turn of the 
millennium, the agency had more than 100 offices worldwide, 
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5,400 personnel, and an annual BUDGET of approximately $1 
billion. The end of the COLD WAR and the pervasiveness 
of GLOBALIZATION meant new waves of economic migrants, 
largely moving from the developing world of the SOUTH to 
the industrialized north or from former communist societ- 
ies to the market economies of Europe and North America. 
Estimates put the total number of migrants at more than 191 
million. To respond to migration challenges, IOM instituted 
several new programs, including the “1035 Facility,” which 
allocated FUNDs for the voluntary return and integration of 
migrants, labor migration, health issues of migrants, and 
training programs. 

The organization is headed by a DIRECTOR-GENERAL who 
is elected to a five-year term by the IOM Council. The direc- 
tor-general presides over a highly decentralized organiza- 
tional STRUCTURE, with most of the staff in field offices and 
operations. In addition to the plenary Council, IOM has an 
Executive Committee, and a Sub-committee on Budget and 
Finance. 

The UN General Assembly convened a High-Level Dia- 
logue on International Migration and Development on Sep- 
tember 14, 2006. In its RESOLUTION calling the session, it 
specifically encouraged a central role for the International 
Organization on Migration. The High-Level Dialogue recom- 
mended the creation of a global, informal, and voluntary 
forum to explore ways to tie migration to DEVELOPMENT. 
Belgium offered to convene the first forum in the summer of 
2007. The Belgian government specifically called on IOM to 
provide information for the forum to consider. 


Further Reading: IOM Web site: <www.iom.int/jahia/jsp/ 
index.jsp>. 


International Research and Training Institute 


for the Advancement of Women (INSTRAW) 
The UN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) cre- 
ated the International Research and Training Institute for 
the Advancement of Women in 1976, fulfilling a recom- 
mendation made the previous year by the WORLD CONFER- 
ENCE of the International Women’s Year, held in Mexico 
City. ECOSOC established INSTRAW as an autonomous 
institute within the framework of the UNITED NATIONS SYS- 
TEM, joining by the end of the century the Division for the 
Advancement of Women (DAW), and the UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR WOMEN (UNIFEM) as the three 
UN entities committed solely to promoting the advancement 
of WOMEN. In 1983 INSTRAW accepted the offer of facilities 
from the Dominican Republic for its permanent HEADQUAR- 
TERS, situating it within the developing world, the focus of 
most of its efforts. 

A board of 11 directors selected on the basis of equitable 
geographical distribution governs the Institute. Nominated 
by ECOSOC member states and appointed by the Council 


to three-year terms, they are individuals with international 
reputations and expertise in gender equity issues. The board 
meets annually to review the work of the staff, headed by a 
director appointed by the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL. It also 
approves the program, activities, and BUDGET (approximately 
$4 million in 1999) of the Institute. The new millennium 
brought serious funding difficulties for INSTRAW. In late 
2003, it had income of little more than $1 million, includ- 
ing a grant of $250,000 by the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
and a year later the Assembly had to provide an additional 
$500,000. To address its financial difficulties, INSTRAW 
undertook a revitalization process that included a new stra- 
tegic plan for 2004-07. Central to the plan was a concerted 
effort to raise additional outside FUNDs. The Institute's train- 
ing, research, and information dissemination programs were 
to be financed completely by voluntary contributions from 
governments, NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, and 
private contributors. 

In 1999 the GENERAL ASSEMBLY approved a new work- 
ing method for INSTRAW that allowed it to make maximum 
use of information technology systems. Its Gender Aware- 
ness Information and Networking System (GAINS) served as 
a “virtual workshop,” producing and distributing informa- 
tion about women. GAINS also provided a MECHANISM for 
interactive research and training projects. With the new sys- 
tem INSTRAW set as one of its strategic work programs for 
2001-02 “Closing the Digital Divide between Women and 
Men.” Close to its headquarters in the Dominican Republic, 
for example, it undertook in the Caribbean region two dem- 
onstration projects on developing women’s skills in infor- 
mation and communications technologies. Other strategic 
topics established for the period were “Building Partnerships 
for Gender Equity,” and “The Impact of Globalization.” The 
latter of these was directed not only at the opportunities that 
GLOBALIZATION raises for women but also at the threats it 
can pose. Among other research agenda, INSTRAW under- 
took a study of the increasing role the Internet played in the 
migration of women as “e-mail order brides” worldwide, as 
well as research on the role of gender in the cycle of conflict 
in the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA. 

INSTRAW also sponsors conferences on critical issues 
involving women and gender equity. In October 2001, it 
worked with the UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND (UNI- 
CEF) and the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
(UNDP) to organize a four-day conference on “Working with 
Men to End Gender-Based Violence.” The meeting was held 
in Bellagio, Italy. In February 2007 INSTRAW hosted 10 
national conferences in LATIN AMERICA on women’s political 
participation at the local level. 

See also DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS, WORLD CONFERENCES ON WOMEN. 


Further Reading: Anand, Anita, with Gouri Salvi. Beijing! 
UN Fourth World Conference on Women. New Delhi: Women’s 
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Feature Service, 1998. United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information. The United Nations and the Advancement of 
Women, 1945-1996. New York: United Nations Department 
of Public Information, 1996. . Basic Facts about the 
United Nations. New York: United Nations Department of 
Public Information, published periodically. INSTRAW Web 
site: <www.un-instraw.org>. 





International Seabed Authority 

On November 16, 1994, the United Nations CONVENTION 
on the Law of the Sea entered into force, some 12 years after 
it had been adopted following three rounds of meetings of 
the UN CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA. There were 
153 states that were parties to the convention by Febru- 
ary 2007. An Implementing Agreement of July 28, 1994, 
on the application of provisions on seabed mining, supple- 
mented the full convention. This latter agreement was meant 
to address requests for a more market-oriented approach to 
seabed issues, and refine decision-making procedures con- 
nected with the convention. The convention had established 
the International Seabed Authority, which, by virtue of the 
provisions of the convention, and the complementary Imple- 
menting Agreement, became responsible for organizing and 
controlling exploration for and exploitation of the mineral 
resources of the deep seabed. 

Members of the International Seabed Authority are the 
parties to the convention on the Law of the Sea. They elect a 
Seabed Authority Council with representatives coming from 
geographical groupings identified in the UN Convention on 
the Law of the Sea. Council members serve for a term of four 
years. In 2007 the authority’s SECRETARIAT had an authorized 
strength of 37 people. Its managing SECRETARY-GENERAL 
was Mr. Satya N. Nandan from Fiji, and its headquarters was 
in Kingston, Jamaica. 

See also OBSERVER STATUS. 


Further Reading: International Seabed Authority Web site: 
<www.isa.org.jm>. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 

Founded in 1865 in Paris by 20 European nations as the 
International Telegraph Union, the ITU received its present 
name in 1934 and in 1947 became a SPECIALIZED AGENCY 
of the United Nations. It is the oldest intergovernmental 
organization in the world, with HEADQUARTERS in Geneva. It 
encourages the development and efficient use of telecommu- 
nications and the seamless exchange of information around 
the world, promotes technical assistance in the field of tele- 
communications to DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, and endorses 
a broad approach to issues of telecommunications in the 
changing environment of the global information society. 
The ITU is particularly interested in assuring that progress 


in telecommunications advances the global movement and 
coordination of services, banking, tourism, transportation, 
and information. 

As of 2007, in addition to its 191 member NATION- 
STATES, the ITU was also composed of more than 600 non- 
governmental members (called “sector members”) that 
included scientific and business groups, public and private 
operators, broadcasters, and regional and international orga- 
nizations. It is governed by a plenipotentiary conference that 
convenes every four years, often amends its constitution, its 
CONVENTION, and its rules of procedure, establishes a bud- 
get, and elects a 46-member council that meets annually. The 
ITU is administered by a SECRETARY-GENERAL who in 2007 
was Hamadoun Touré. 

The ITU seeks public-private cooperation in the develop- 
ment and use of telecommunications worldwide. The ITU 
has been involved in helping to develop a new system called 
“international freephone numbers” to help lower costs and 
make international communication more efficient. It has par- 
ticipated in the introduction of the third-generation mobile 
phone system (called MT-2000), developed global standards 
for connecting different telecommunications systems, and 
been active in the effort to restructure the domain-of-names 
system of the worldwide Internet. 

In 1998, the International Telecommunications Union, 
meeting in its plenipotentiary conference in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, called for the convocation of a WORLD CONFER- 
ENCE on the global information society. The ITU was con- 
cerned primarily about the limited access to information 
and communication technologies (ICTs) by peoples in poor 
countries. The G-8 (GROUP OF EIGHT Developed Economic 
Powers) endorsed the ITU proposal at its July 2000 meeting 
in Okinawa, JAPAN. The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, in Decem- 
ber 2001, formally authorized the gathering. The WORLD 
SUMMIT ON THE INFORMATION SOCIETY met in two phases: 
the first phase in Geneva, Switzerland, from December 10 
through 12, 2003, and in Tunis, Tunisia, November 16-18, 
2005. 

See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS, CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
BOARD, EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 


Further Reading: United Nations Department of Public 
Information. Basic Facts about the United Nations. New York: 
United Nations Department of Public Information, 1998. 
ITU Web site: <www.itu.int>. 


International Trade Centre UNCTAD/WTO 
(ITC) 

The International Trade Centre is a “joint subsidiary organ” 
of the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO) and the United 
Nations, the latter acting through the UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD). 
Created in 1964, the ITC provides technical assistance to 
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enterprises in the field of trade promotion, being designated 
in 1973 by the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY as the focal point 
in the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM for this purpose. In par- 
ticular, it implements trade promotion projects financed by 
the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP) 
in LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDC) and economies in 
transition (EITs). It also works closely with SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES in the UN system, including the FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) and the UNITED NATIONS 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION (UNIDO), and 
with REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS. 

Among its other tasks, the International Trade Cen- 
tre, headquartered at the Palais des Nations in Geneva, 
attempts to expand exports from DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 
It also advises them on how to improve import operations. 
It provides trade information, needs assessment, and human 
resource development expertise. ITC specialists work with 
national and regional groups at the request of individual 
governments; projects last from several weeks to years. The 
International Trade Centre also sponsors World Trade Pro- 
motion Conferences, holding its sixth such meeting in March 
2007 in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

ITC’ executive director—in April 2007, Patricia Francis 
of the UNITED STATES—oversees a staff of more than 200, 
and several hundred consultants. The SECRETARIAT receives 
its funds in equal parts from the WTO and the United 
Nations. Project allocation of the funds is made on the rec- 
ommendation of ITC's Joint Advisory Group (JAG), an inter- 
governmental board that meets annually. JAG also reviews 
the International Trade Centre’s medium-term plan, which 
covers consecutive six-year periods. ITC’s annual BUDGET is 
approximately $33 million. 

See also PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS. 


Further Reading: New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, published annually. ITC Web site: 
<www.intracen.org/>. 


International Tribunal for the Law of the Sea 
See UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA. 


Iran 

Iran, about the size of the state of Alaska, with a POPULA- 
TION of almost 70 million people, derives from a large Per- 
sian Empire dating from antiquity. In the seventh century 
of the common era Arabs conquered the country and intro- 
duced Islam, which replaced indigenous Zoroastrianism. 
Persians eventually reclaimed control over their country 
and adopted the Shiite form of Islam, not the Sunni faith of 
much of the surrounding Arab world. During the 19th cen- 
tury Persia came under the influence of GREAT BRITAIN and 


Russia. In the 1920s the Pahlavi family leaders declared a 
hereditary monarchy and changed the name of the country 
to Iran. During World War II Britain occupied Iran, and for 
a brief time after the war a National Front government ran 
the country, which was populated by a majority of Persians, 
but with a sizable minority of Azerbaijanis and other ethnic 
groups. 

Two days after the UN SECURITY COUNCIL convened for 
the first time (January 17, 1946) the Iranian government 
brought to the Council the UN body’s first complaint. Iran 
called on the Council to force Soviet troops out of northern 
Iran, where they had been stationed as World War II part- 
ners in the 1942 Tripartite Treaty of Alliance. Under that 
agreement, the Soviet Union was authorized to establish 
a northern security zone in Iran, while the British main- 
tained one in the south. With the end of World War II, the 
TREATY’s terms required that all Soviet troops be out of the 
country by March 2. While British forces were withdrawing 
from Iran, there was no evidence of a Soviet pullout in the 
spring of 1946. 

Soviet representatives responded to the Iranian charges 
by submitting their own complaints about British forces in 
Greece and INDONESIA. The Council met 11 times between 
March 2 and May 22 on the issue. In early May, the UNITED 
STATES increased diplomatic and military pressure on the 
Kremlin, notifying JOSEPH STALIN’s government that Wash- 
ington could not “remain indifferent to the USSR’s refusal to 
withdraw,” and sending an American warship to the eastern 
Mediterranean to signal U.S. concern. By May 21, the Iranian 
government informed the Security Council that all Soviet 
personnel had left the country. 

Most COLD WAR era Iranian interactions with the UN 
Security Council were over Iran’s claims to territory either 
along or outside its traditional borders. Iran had long dis- 
putes with IRAQ over their common border, particularly over 
the Shatt al-Arab (Arab Canal), a narrow waterway that emp- 
ties into the Gulf. In 1969 Iran asserted a right to half of the 
Shatt al-Arab, a claim Iraq disputed. Both sides appealed to 
the Security Council. Largely under American aegis, the dis- 
pute was settled by treaty in 1975 in favor of the Iranian posi- 
tion. In the Gulf itself, in 1970, Iran claimed SOVEREIGNTY 
over the sheikdom of Bahrain, as the British withdrew their 
protection of the emirate. Bahrain made an APPEAL TO THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL. RALPH BUNCHE was asked to mediate 
the controversy. In the last major international assignment of 
his storied career before his imminent death from a terminal 
illness, Bunche managed to obtain the withdrawal of the 
Iranian claim and, in 1971, UN MEMBERSHIP for Bahrain. By 
the fall of 1971, however, Iran made further claims to terri- 
tory in the Gulf. It asserted its right to three small islands in 
the Straits of Hormuz: Abu Musa, Greater Tunb, and Lesser 
Tunb. Each of these ostensibly belonged to one of the Trucial 
States that subsequently became the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE). In late November Iran invaded and occupied the 
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islands. The Security Council took up the Iranian action on 
December 9, one day after endorsing the UN membership 
application of the UAE. While there was significant criticism 
of the Iranian occupation by many Council members, the 
United Nations took no action as the United Kingdom tacitly 
supported the invasion. 

The Islamic Revolution of 1979 in Iran set in train events 
that brought Iran under UN scrutiny and even condemna- 
tion. The deleterious domestic consequences of the revo- 
lution led Iran’s neighboring Iraqi government of SADDAM 
HUSSEIN to believe that the balance of power between the 
two countries had shifted in favor of Iraq. Hussein attacked 
Iran in September 1980 in order to reclaim territory earlier 
lost to the Iranians. The IRAN-IRAQ WAR lasted eight years 
and cost hundreds of thousands of lives. While the apparent 
victim of AGGRESSION, the Iranian government found little 
sympathy at the United Nations during much of the con- 
flict. First, the revolutionary regime of Ayatollah Khomeini 
regularly condemned the policies of the major powers on 
the Security Council and encouraged Islamic revolutionary 
movements throughout the Middle East. Also, when the war 
began, Iran was already in the midst of a serious diplomatic 
confrontation with the world community. The previous 
November Iranian students had overrun the U.S. embassy 
in Tehran, taking captive more than 50 American person- 
nel. The student action was soon endorsed by the regime, 
leading to what became known as the IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS. 
The standoff between the United States and Iran would last 
444 days. It badly damaged Iranian standing in the United 
Nations because the protection and inviolability of a coun- 
try’s diplomats is one of the most sacrosanct principles in 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Consequently, when Iranian officials 
appealed to the United Nations for support in the war with 
Iraq, they found preliminary demands that Iran release the 
American diplomats. 

In the summer of 1987 the United States and the Soviet 
Union jointly sponsored Security Council Resolution 598 
demanding an immediate cease-fire between Iran and Iraq. 
The RESOLUTION threatened unspecified consequences 
against either party should it not accept its terms. Iraq 
accepted immediately. Iran condemned the resolution as one- 
sided since it did not identify Iraq as the aggressor. However, 
after several days the Khomeini government accepted Reso- 
lution 598 “in principle.” It would take another year before 
fighting ended. The war came to a close in August 1988 as 
a consequence of an Iranian collapse at the front and a dire 
assessment by the Iranian government of possible American 
military action following what Washington claimed was an 
accidental downing of an Iranian civilian airplane over the 
Gulf with a large loss of life. As part of the final cease-fire 
negotiations, however, Iran did extract the establishment of 
a UN INQUIRY into which side had started the war. Several 
years later the UN commission would uphold Iran’s position 
that Iraq had begun the war. 





Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, President of the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
addresses the general debate of the sixtieth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at UN Headquarters. (UN PHOTO 92922/PAULO 
FILGUEIRAS) 


Twenty-four months after hostilities ended in the Iran- 
Iraq War Iraqi forces invaded Kuwait. Iran played no role in 
the conflict, but sought to break out of its diplomatic isola- 
tion once the war ended. Moderate Iranian governments in 
the 1990s tried to ease relations with the United States and 
European states. Domestic opposition to this opening and 
outside suspicions that Iran continued to finance anti-Israeli 
and terrorist organizations tempered the possibilities for a 
normalization of Iran's relations with former enemies. Five 
months after the September 2001 terrorist attacks in the 
United States, U.S. president GEORGE W. BUSH named Iran 
one of three states in what he termed “the Axis of Evil,” 
because of its apparent support for TERRORISM and reported 
development of nuclear weapons. 

In 2005 Iranian voters elected Mahmoud Ahmadinejad as 
president of the Islamic Republic. Ahmadinejad represented 
nationalist and revolutionary forces in the country. On for- 
eign policy matters, he took a confrontational approach that 
caused fresh tensions with outside powers, including the 
United States. Of particular concern was the presidents deci- 
sion to accelerate Iran's nuclear enrichment program. 

Iran had first begun nuclear research in the 1950s. A 
signatory of the NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY, 
Iran informed the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
(IAEA) in the early 1980s that it intended to develop indig- 
enously made nuclear fuel for its civilian energy program. 
Russia and CHINA provided technical and material assistance 
in the 1990s. 

Following the revelation in 2002 of secret nuclear enrich- 
ment facilities at Natanz and Arak, FRANCE, GERMANY, and 
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Great Britain undertook a diplomatic initiative to obtain 
Iranian commitments to suspend its nuclear enrichment 
program. In October 2003 Iran reached agreement with the 
European negotiators. The country promised to suspend its 
enrichment efforts, sign the IAEA’ stringent Additional PRO- 
TOCOL, and cooperate with agency inspectors in return for 
modern energy technology and assistance. Nonetheless, an 
IAEA report in November 2004 found a “pattern of conceal- 
ment” in Iran’s nuclear program. In 2006 the IAEA Board of 
Directors referred the matter to the UN Security Council, 
which imposed SANCTIONS banning the supply of nuclear 
materials and freezing the assets of individuals and compa- 
nies associated with the Iranian program. Insisting that Iran 
had a sovereign right to develop peaceful nuclear energy, 
President Ahmadinejad announced in April 2006 that his 
country’s scientists had successfully enriched uranium. Later 
he declared that Iran would accelerate its production of the 
nuclear fuel. Addressing the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY in Sep- 
tember 2007, Ahmadinejad declared his country’s nuclear 
program no longer a matter for international discussion. 

See also AFGHANISTAN; APPENDIX F (Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 598); ARBITRATION; CARTER, JIMMY; CHAP- 
TER VII; CLINTON, WILLIAM JEFFERSON; COMPREHENSIVE 
NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY; DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEP- 
ING OPERATIONS; DISARMAMENT; ENFORCEMENT MEASURES; 
GOOD OFFICES; INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE; MIL- 
LENNIUM SUMMIT; PEREZ DE CUELLAR, JAVIER; WALDHEIM, 
KURT; WEAPONS; WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION; WORLD 
SUMMIT ON THE INFORMATION SOCIETY. 


Further Reading: Christopher, Warren, et al. American Hos- 
tages in Iran: The Conduct of a Crisis. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1985. Hume, Cameron R. The United 
Nations, Iran and Iraq: How Peacemaking Changed. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1994. Pérez de Cuéllar, Javier. 
Pilgrimage for Peace: A Secretary-Generals Memoirs. New 
York: St. Martin’s, 1997. 


Iran hostage crisis 

The Iran hostage crisis began on November 4, 1979, with the 
seizure of the American embassy in Tehran by followers of 
Ayatollah Khomeini. Students seized the embassy in response 
to an American decision to allow the deposed shah of Iran, 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, to receive medical treatment in the 
UNITED STATES. The embassy grounds were occupied and 66 
American citizens taken hostage; 13 hostages were released 
shortly after the embassy was occupied while the remaining 
hostages were detained for a total of 444 days. 

In 1979 there existed in the Iranian polity residual anger 
with U.S. involvement in the 1953 coup that reinstituted 
the shah, and as the crisis continued this discontent was 
exacerbated by Iranian fears that the United States would 
again intervene to reinstall the deposed shah. This anger 


was also compounded by American moves to freeze Iranian 
assets controlled by U.S. banks, the imposition of economic 
SANCTIONS on IRAN, and an unwillingness on the part of the 
United States to return the shah to Iran to face prosecution. 

On November 9, 1979, U.S. permanent representative 
Donald McHenry asked the UN SECURITY COUNCIL to take 
up the matter. The Council was gravely concerned with the 
hostage crisis, seeing it as a serious threat to international 
peace. This sentiment is evident in Security Council Resolu- 
tions 457 and 461. Urgent calls for the release of the hos- 
tages appeared in both RESOLUTIONS as did demands that 
issues outstanding between the two states be resolved in 
accordance with the principles of the UN CHARTER. Resolu- 
tion 457 in particular mentioned the Vienna CONVENTIONS 
of 1961 and 1963 on Diplomatic and Consular Relations 
as they pertain to the inviolability of diplomatic personnel. 
Council members asked SECRETARY-GENERAL KURT WALD- 
HEIM to use his GOOD OFFICES. Waldheim traveled to Iran in 
January 1980, but he achieved little progress in gaining the 
diplomats’ freedom. 

Waldheim kept open channels of communication, met 
privately with U.S. secretary of state Cyrus Vance and with 
Iran’s Revolutionary Council. He appointed a Commission of 
INQUIRY that visited Iran in early 1980 with no more success 
than he had achieved in his personal efforts. The INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) was also involved in the 
crisis. On December 15, 1979, the Court ordered that the 
government of Iran should immediately release all American 
nationals held in Iran and that neither government should 
undertake any action that would aggravate extant tensions. 

Following a failed rescue mission by the American gov- 
ernment in April 1980, little progress toward a resolution 
occurred until Iran’s prime minister, Muhammed Ali-Rajai, 
visited UN HEADQUARTERS in New York. He came seeking 
support for Iran in the war that had just broken out with 
IRAQ. Secretary-General Waldheim explained to him that as 
long as Tehran held the American hostages in violation of 
INTERNATIONAL LAW and UN resolutions, he could expect 
little support from member states. While in New York, Ali- 
Rajai addressed the Security Council, seeking help against 
Iraq. Unanimously all Council members condemned Iran’s 
seizure of the U.S. diplomats and largely ignored Iran’s com- 
plaints about Iraq. Within days of his return to Iran, Ali-Rajai 
designated Algeria as its official intermediary to negotiate a 
settlement with the United States. Waldheim wrote later that 
the prime ministers visit to the UN had been the turning 
point in the crisis. The highly negative attitude toward Iran 
presented by Third World countries in particular convinced 
Ali-Rajai of the need to settle the matter. After lengthy nego- 
tiations the hostages were released on January 20, 1981. 

See also IRAN-IRAQ WAR. 


Further Reading: Puchala, Donald, ed. Issues Before the 35th 
General Assembly of the United Nations: 1980-1981. New 
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York: United Nations Association of the USA, 1980. Wald- 
heim, Kurt. In the Eye of the Storm: A Memoir. Bethesda, Md.: 
Adler and Adler, 1986. 


Iran-Iraq War 

The Iran-Iraq war started in 1980 and raged until a UN- 
mediated cease-fire was agreed to by the combatants in July 
1988. In accordance with UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLU- 
TION 598, passed unanimously during that month, a peace 
settlement between IRAN and IRAQ, which tried to address 
issues such as an exchange of prisoners and the settlement 
of their shared international border, was agreed to in August 
1990. The RESOLUTION also marked a high-water mark in 
American-Soviet cooperation on Middle East issues. The res- 
olution imposed a threat of retaliation against either combat- 
ant who refused to comply. 

Iraq initiated the Iran-Iraq war at the height of the IRAN 
HOSTAGE CRISIS but the conflict had its genesis in the impe- 
rial division of the Middle East earlier in the century. The 
border separating Iraq and Iran was a hotly contested issue 
in the region’s immediate postcolonial period. Again in 1969, 
both sides disputed each others claims to the waterway. In 
1975 the boundary was fixed down the middle of the Shatt 
al Arab estuary. The repudiation of this agreement—on Sep- 
tember 17, 1980, SADDAM HUSSEIN declared the Shatt al- 
Arab “totally Iraqi and totally Arab”—coupled with Iraq's 
invasion of Iran sparked the 1980 Iran-Iraq war. 

Considering that the Iran-Iraq war was one of the lon- 
gest and most costly conflicts of the 20th century, both in 
financial and human terms (estimates place total number of 
casualties as high as two million), the international commu- 
nity remained surprisingly silent on the conflagration. The 
UN SECURITY COUNCIL passed Resolution 479 a few weeks 
after hostilities were initiated and passed Resolutions 514, 
522, 540, 582, 588, 598, 612, 616, 619, 620, 631, 642, 651, 
671, 676, and 685 over the subsequent eight years; but while 
doing so (and calling on all states not to undertake actions 
that would contribute to the continuation and/or widening 
of the conflict) members of the Security Council were per- 
petuating, and profiting from, the conflict by rearming the 
combatants. American involvement in this enterprise was 
exposed as the Iran-contra affair. 

UN silence and inaction resulted not because of apathy 
on the part of the SECRETARY-GENERAL but rather because 
of political calculations on the part of the permanent five 
(P5) in the Security Council. The Security Council did meet 
several days after the initial invasion but this was after Sec- 
retary-General KURT WALDHEIM, under article 99 of the UN 
CHARTER, called the Security Councils attention to the con- 
flict. Waldheim also immediately appealed to both sides to 
cease hostilities and offered the services of his GOOD OFFICES. 
As the conflict bogged down into a protracted stalemate the 
Secretary-General appointed as his SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 


TIVE—and sent to negotiate with both Iran and Iraq—the 
Swedish politician Olof Palme. Some of the political machina- 
tions that precluded Security Council action were American 
preoccupation with the hostages held in Iran; Soviet insis- 
tence that the Iraqi AGGRESSION had been launched at the 
behest of the West; and Chinese, Japanese, and West German 
concerns for their economic relations with the combatants. 

Several of the Security Council’s resolutions explicitly 
invoked the Geneva CONVENTIONS of 1949 as well as the 
1925 Geneva PROTOCOL. The 1949 Geneva Convention pro- 
hibited attacks on civilian centers as well as the targeting of 
neutral shipping, both of which were occurring in the region. 
The council reaffirmed the Geneva Protocol of 1925 and its 
Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiat- 
ing, Poisonous or Other Gases, and of Bacteriological Meth- 
ods of Warfare because of Iraq's repeated use of poison gas on 
Iranian troops, probably as early as 1983 and most certainly 
by 1986. It is in the context of this deployment of CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS that the UN CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT (CD) 
was cited in Resolution 620. 

Also found in these documents—several of which merely 
extend the mandate of the UN Iran-Iraq Military Observer 
Group—is UN Security Council Resolution 616. This resolu- 
tion, passed in July of 1988, expressed deep distress at the 
downing of Iran Air flight 655 over the Straits of Hormuz 
by a missile fired from the UNITED STATES warship USS Vin- 
cennes and welcomed an investigation by the INTERNATIONAL 
CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAO) into the events that 
led to the destruction of the aircraft. 

On July 20, 1987, U.S. secretary of state George Shultz 
traveled to New York for informal discussions with Secre- 
tary-General JAVIER PEREZ DE CUELLAR and the PERMANENT 
MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL. At the end of the day 
the Council unanimously passed Resolution 598, calling for 
a cease-fire and the withdrawal of belligerents to internation- 
ally recognized borders, and deploring the bombing of civil- 
ian POPULATIONS. It also threatened unspecified retaliation 
against the combatants if they did not agree to a cease-fire. 
The resolution was adopted under Articles 39 and 40 of 
CHAPTER VII of the UN CHARTER, which give the Council 
authority to use force to implement its decisions. Iran, angry 
that the international community had not found Iraq to be 
the aggressor in the war, criticized the RESOLUTION, calling 
it a “vicious American diplomatic maneuver.” Tehran, none- 
theless, invited Pérez de Cuéllar to visit in mid-September 
and explain Resolution 598. Within days, Iran informed the 
secretary-general that it would act within the “framework” of 
598. Yet the war dragged on for almost a year. Finally, both 
sides acceded to a UN settlement, and on August 9, 1988, 
again by unanimous vote, the Security Council approved 
Resolution 619, setting up a UN Iran-Iraq Military Observer 
Group to implement the cease-fire and withdrawal. By 
August 20, UN observers were in place to monitor the now 
effected cease-fire. 
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Further Reading: Hume, Cameron R. The United Nations, 
Iran and Iraq: How Peacemaking Changed. Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1994. Malone, David M. The Interna- 
tional Struggle over Iraq: Politics in the UN Security Council, 
1980-2005. New York: Oxford University Press, 2006. Pérez 
de Cuéllar, Javier. Pilgrimage for Peace: A Secretary-Gener- 
als Memoirs. New York: St. Martin’s, 1997. Simons, Geoff. 
The United Nations: A Chronology of Conflict. New York: St. 
Martins, 1994. Urquhart, Brian. Decolonization and World 
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the United Nations. New York: United Nations Office of Pub- 
lic Information, 1987 and 1988. 

— S. E McMahon 


Iraq 

Iraq is situated in Mesopotamia, the site of one of the oldest 
civilizations in history. Converted to Islam in the seventh 
century, the area was, in the 16th century, absorbed into the 
Islamic Ottoman Empire, which was destined to be on the 
losing side in World War I. GREAT BRITAIN occupied Iraq 
during that war and obtained a LEAGUE OF NATIONS Man- 
date there. The country, which was cobbled together by Brit- 
ain in the aftermath of the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, 
was made up of a large Arab majority of Islamic worshipers, 
split however between a preponderance of Shite practitio- 
ners and a substantial minority of rival Sunni Muslims. In 
addition, ethnic Kurds represented a minority of about 15 
percent of the POPULATION. British influence continued until 
after World War II. In 1948, Iraq joined the Arab League in 
the first Arab-Israeli War. In 1958 a pan-Arab revolutionary 
coup overthrew the monarchy. The resultant republic was 
replaced by the Ba'ath Socialist Party in 1968. 

Iraq's first encounter with the UN SECURITY COUNCIL 
occurred in 1961 when Iraq's premier Abd al Karim Qasim 
laid claim to the southern border state of Kuwait. The Brit- 
ish government had recently cancelled the TREATY of 1899, 
which made Kuwait a British protectorate, and began remov- 
ing its troops from the country. Qasim argued that Kuwait 
was an integral part of the Iraqi state and he unilaterally 
announced that Iraq's southern border now extended through 
the “province of Kuwait,” with the ruler of Kuwait now the 
new province governor. Even though not a UN member, 
Kuwait asked for a Security Council session. Iraq countered 
with a complaint against Great Britain, accusing it of threat- 
ening Iraqi independence and security. Both the Kuwaiti and 
Iraqi items were put on the agenda. 

In the meantime, Britain moved more than 4,000 troops 
back into Kuwait. In the fall these forces were replaced by 
League of Arab States personnel. Qasim’s inability to deliver 
on the conquest of Kuwait led to his overthrow in February 
1963 by the Baathist Party. The new regime moved toward a 
diplomatic resolution of the crisis. In May, the Security Coun- 
cil voted for Kuwaiti MEMBERSHIP in the United Nations, and 


in October, Iraq “recognized the independence and complete 
SOVEREIGNTY of the State of Kuwait.” 

It was as a member of the Baathist Party that SAD- 
DAM HUSSEIN came to power in a 1968 coup and then 
succeeded to the Iraqi presidency in 1979. Within a year 
of his ascendancy Saddam took Iraq into war with IRAN’s 
Islamic government, although the Iraqi ambassador at the 
United Nations described the war as purely an act of self- 
defense. The IRAN-IRAQ WAR lasted eight years and claimed 
more than a half million lives. During the conflict the Iraqi 
regime took the occasion to use poison gas against its own 
Kurdish population and to launch missiles against civil- 
ian targets in and around Tehran, Iran. While the Iranian 
government regularly sought UN condemnation of the Iraqi 
war of AGGRESSION, the SECURITY COUNCIL proved largely 
uninterested in taking the Iranian side. During the early 
months of the war the Iranian government continued to 
hold 52 American diplomats as a result of the seizure of the 
U.S. embassy in Tehran in November 1979. Most nations 
were outraged by this action since it violated one of the 
most important and protected principles of INTERNATIONAL 
LAW, namely, diplomatic immunity. Most Arab and Western 
nations generally “tilted” toward Iraq in the war, fearful 
that an Iraqi loss would lead to the spread of “Khomeini- 
ism,” a reference to the radical ideas of Iran’s revolutionary 
leader Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Reduced to calls for cease-fires and admonitions to both 
parties to honor CONVENTIONS relevant to the rules of war, 
the Security Council took no serious action until summer 
1987. This lackluster performance probably encouraged 
President Hussein in his belief that the UNITED STATES and 
other major powers on the Council were not to be feared 
as he pursued an expansionist foreign policy. Only with the 
prodding of UN SECRETARY-GENERAL JAVIER PEREZ DE CUEL- 
LAR did the United States, the Soviet Union, and the other 
PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL reach a 
consensus embodied in Resolution 598. The RESOLUTION 
called for a cease-fire and an end to the war. It threatened 
unspecified actions against either party if it did not agree to 
the resolution’s terms. Iraq accepted immediately, and Iran 
grudgingly followed suit. Saddam Hussein did have to agree 
to the formation of a UN Commission of INQUIRY to deter- 
mine which country had started the war, but little else in the 
conclusion of hostilities penalized Iraq. 

During the war, many states provided financial and mili- 
tary assistance to Hussein's regime. One factor that prompted 
Iraq to invade Kuwait in August 1990 was a Kuwaiti refusal 
to forgive $14 billion in loans extended to Iraq to help fight 
Iran. Saddam also criticized Kuwait for stealing Iraqi oil by 
its drilling techniques and selling oil on the world market in 
greater amounts than it had agreed to do, thus, driving down 
the world price on oil and severely affecting Iraq's ability to 
earn enough foreign exchange to prop up the Iraqi econ- 
omy. This time Hussein’s invasion of another country was 
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met with an avalanche of UN Security Council resolutions 
declaring Iraq the aggressor and calling upon member states 
to take all necessary means to liberate Kuwait. In accordance 
with these resolutions, a U.S.-led coalition forcibly drove 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait in the spring of 1991. 

Following a March 1991 cease-fire—in return for which 
Saddam was forced to recognize the independence of 
Kuwait, allow coalition forces on Iraqi territory, and agree 
to verifiable DISARMAMENT, particularly of his supposed 
nuclear and CHEMICAL WEAPONS—the United Nations 
imposed economic SANCTIONS and WEAPONS inspections 
on Iraq. There was some hope, particularly in the American 
government, that the imposition of sanctions coupled with 
the shame of the wars loss would lead to the overthrow of 
the Hussein regime. However, when Shi'ite and Kurdish 
rebellions broke out in the southern and northern parts of 
the country respectively, Hussein used his remaining mili- 
tary capabilities to crush the revolts. The United Nations, 
led by the U.S. government, imposed “no-fly” zones in 


these regions and launched a humanitarian effort to assist 
the affected populations. 

The imposed sanctions did not undermine the regime. 
Instead, Hussein used the unpopularity of the sanctions to 
maintain his grip on power in Iraq. Repeatedly he challenged 
the inspections regime imposed by the United Nations and 
the no-fly zones maintained by the coalition partners, and he 
pointed to these foreign impositions as the reasons so many 
common Iraqi citizens were suffering. The sanctions severely 
impinged on the supply of food, medicines, and everyday 
necessities. Iraqi popular opinion tended to agree with Hus- 
sein on the foreign causes for their condition. 

In response, the Security Council established the “Oil- 
for-Food” program that allowed Iraq to sell a quota of its 
oil and to use the proceeds for the purchase of humanitar- 
ian supplies. The Council authorized the sale of $1.6 bil- 
lion worth of oil in six-month increments, even though the 
humanitarian need was placed by most estimates at more 
than $2 billion. In addition to the shortfall, the Hussein 





Workers and soldiers search through the rubble of United Nations headquarters, Baghdad, after an explosion. (UN PHOTO 26788) 
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regime took kick-backs on the oil sales and diverted earn- 
ings to its own purposes. The program was also plagued with 
poor bookkeeping and corruption, leading to little relief for 
the population. In 2000, the Council retooled its restrictions 
on Iraq by the imposition of “SMART SANCTIONS,” restruc- 
tured economic limitations on the country in a fashion 
meant to affect the well-being of the leadership rather than 
the general citizenry. 

From 1991 to 2001, the United States and the United 
Kingdom blocked any effort in the UN Security Council to 
ease restrictions on the Iraqi government. They pursued a 
policy of “containment” in hopes of bringing about a domes- 
tic undermining of the Hussein regime. Shortly after the war 
ended the Council created the UN SPECIAL COMMISSION ON 
IRAQ (UNSCOM) to verify Iraqi compliance with all UN 
resolutions and to carry out no-notice inspections inside of 
Iraq for the purpose of finding and destroying all WEAPONS 
OF MASS DESTRUCTION (WMD). UNSCOM also was charged 
with establishing a permanent system of monitoring and 
verification to assure that Iraq could not rebuild nuclear, 
biological, or chemical weapon capabilities. UNSCOM con- 
ducted its work under continuing challenge and obstruction 
from the Baghdad government. During its seven years of 
operation, UNSCOM’s demands on the regime often were 
buttressed with air reprisals, largely carried out by U.S. and 
British warplanes. 

A critical moment came in 1998 when U.S. president BILL 
CLINTON ordered four days of bombing in retaliation for 
Iraqi unwillingness to allow inspectors into requested sites. 
The UN withdrew the inspectors for the duration, citing 
safety considerations. Baghdad then announced that it would 
not allow the return of UNSCOM. The United Nations did 
not try to reinsert the inspection teams, but rather replaced 
UNSCOM with a new agency, the United Nations Monitor- 
ing, Verification, and Inspection Commission (UNMOVIC), 
which UN authorities hoped would be more acceptable in its 
personnel and leadership to Baghdad. The Swedish diplomat, 
Dr. HANS BLIX, was appointed executive secretary, and only 
one of UNMOVIC’ 16 commissioners was an American. 
Hussein still refused to allow the reentry of the inspectors. 

The policy of containment, despite Hussein’s unwilling- 
ness to cooperate with UN agencies and past resolutions, 
remained the consensus strategy of the world community 
until the terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center in 
New York City and the Pentagon outside Washington, D.C., 
on September 11, 2001. After those events, the American 
administration of GEORGE W. BUSH, supported by the British 
government of Prime Minister Tony Blair, increasingly made 
Iraq a target of their anti-TERRORISM policies. The remaining 
permanent members on the Security Council, however, saw 
little connection between the attacks launched by AL-QAEDA 
and Hussein’s regime. 

In January 2002, the Bush administration announced that 
there were some unwelcome nations who made up an “axis 


of evil,” and later that year the president argued that one of 
them—lIraq—needed to be struck immediately, preemptively, 
even unilaterally if the other members of the Security Coun- 
cil refused to accede to U.S. demands for military action. 
During much of 2002 and into early 2003, disagreements 
within the Security Council on the reasonableness of war 
with Iraq became public. Washington began warning of the 
certain “irrelevancy” of the UN should the Security Council 
fail to accede to war. Led by FRANCE, most of the members 
of the Security Council urged that UN arms inspectors be 
allowed to complete their work in Iraq. In November 2002, 
the United States acceded to a new resolution that would 
give the Iraqi regime one more chance to account for sus- 
pected weapons of mass destruction. UN SECURITY COUN- 
CIL RESOLUTION 1441 found the Baghdad government in 
“material breach” of past UN resolutions, but provided for 
another arms inspection team under Dr. Blix. Until that team 
reported on compliance or non-compliance by Iraq with UN 
resolutions there could be no invasion of the country. France 
and the RUSSIAN FEDERATION argued that regardless of 
whether Blix found weapons or not, another Council resolu- 
tion would be needed to authorize an attack. When Blix gave 
his report in the spring, he noted that the Iraqi regime had 
not been fully forthcoming, but that there was no conclusive 
evidence that Saddam Hussein had such weapons. When the 
United States sought an authorizing resolution in the wake 
of the Blix report, France indicated that it would VETO the 
proposal. After making its case for military action in a glob- 
ally televised presentation by Secretary of State Colin Powell 
before the Security Council, the United States went to war in 
March 2003. Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN would later call 
the invasion illegal under the UN CHARTER. 

While the U.S.-led coalition seemed to win the 2003 war 
in Iraq, postwar challenges proved more intractable than 
originally thought. Saddam was toppled and went into hid- 
ing, but no weapons of mass destruction were found. David 
Kay, who resigned in late January 2004 as head of the U.S. 
Iraq Survey Group trying to find weapons, declared before 
the U.S. Senate Armed Services Committee that there were 
no chemical, biological, or nuclear weapons in Iraq and no 
evidence that Baghdad had transferred any such weapons to 
al-Qaeda or any other terrorist group. Additionally, the Amer- 
ican military and civilian administration of Iraq did not go 
as hoped. By spring 2007, more than 3,000 Americans had 
been killed in the country since the U.S. invasion and over 
90 percent of those deaths had occurred after President Bush 
announced the end of combat on May 1, 2003. For the United 
Nations, the postwar reconstruction proved equally painful. 
On August 19, 2003, the UN suffered one of its most mortify- 
ing and heartbreaking moments when a bomb exploded at 
the UN compound in Baghdad, killing 22 personnel, includ- 
ing SERGIO VIEIRA DE MELLO, the UN HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS and the Secretary-General’s SPECIAL REP- 
RESENTATIVE to Iraq. The UN Mission had been authorized 
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by a unanimous Security Council resolution (1483) passed 
on May 22 of that year. In Resolution 1483 the Council 
empowered a UN presence to provide much needed humani- 
tarian relief and help in NATION-BUILDING after the war. The 
bomb attack undercut the UN effort in Iraq, and by the end 
of September nearly all UN personnel were withdrawn from 
the country. 

By early 2004, American Iraqi policy shifted, as officials 
announced the U.S. intention to transfer SOVEREIGNTY to an 
interim Iraqi government by June 30—a government selected 
by secretary-general Annan’s Special Representative Lahkdar 
Brahimi. To contain the certain confusion and possible insta- 
bility that might result, Washington made urgent appeals to 
the UN to take an active role in restoring order. On June 1, 
2004, Brahimi and President Bush acceded to decisions by 
Iraqi Governing Council members to appoint immediately 
their own selections for a new government, with authority 
to manage Iraqi affairs until scheduled elections in January 
2005. The United Nations then assisted in staging and moni- 
toring those elections. 

Despite new cooperation between Washington and the 
United Nations, the UN presence in Iraq remained meager. 
Amidst a growing insurgency against the American-backed 
government, occupying forces, and foreign agencies, Saddam 
Hussein was captured in December 2003. There were calls 
for the former leader to be tried for crimes against humanity 
in the UN-sponsored INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT, but 
instead he was tried and convicted in an Iraqi special court. 
Hussein was hanged on December 30, 2006. 

Through the UNITED NATIONS ASSISTANCE MISSION IN 
IRAQ (UNAMI), first created in the summer of 2003, the UN 
attempted to maintain a presence in Iraq under the leader- 
ship of Annan’s special representative, Ashraf Jehangir Qazi 
of PAKISTAN. Security Council Resolution 1546 established 
the UNAMI’s mandate, which included assisting in the con- 
vocation of a conference to select an Iraqi Governing Coun- 
cil once sovereignty was transferred from the occupying 
forces on June 30, 2004, advising and supporting the Iraqi 
electoral commission that would administer VOTING for a 
national assembly, and contributing “to the coordination and 
delivery of reconstruction, DEVELOPMENT, and humanitar- 
ian assistance.” UNAMI was also asked to promote HUMAN 
RIGHTS, judicial and legal REFORM, and national reconcilia- 
tion. To carry out its wide-ranging responsibilities UNAMI 
coordinated the work of 16 UN agencies, most important 
among them the WORLD BANK, the WORLD FOOD PRO- 
GRAMME, the UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES, the 
UN CHILDREN’S FUND, the UN ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME, 
the FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, and the UN 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME. Critical to its work was raising 
sufficient funds from donor states and organizations. In part- 
nership with the World Bank, UNAMI created the UN-WB 
International Reconstruction Trust Fund Facility for Iraq. 
The facility funneled donor resources to critical reconstruc- 


tion projects, investment efforts, and technical assistance. 
Donor states began depositing resources in the FUND in 2004 
and by 2007 more than $410 million had been expended. 
But the continuing security crisis in the country made it 
extremely difficult for the UN and other international actors 
to achieve their goals. By mid 2007 there seemed little hope 
at anytime in the near future of a peaceful, democratic, and 
economically successful Iraq emerging from the devastating 
events of the previous four years. 

See also APPENDIX F (Uniting for Peace Resolution, Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 242, Security Council Resolution 
678); ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE; BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS; BUSH, 
GEORGE H. W.; CHAPTER VII; COLD WAR; DEPARTMENT OF 
PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS; GULF WAR; INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY; MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967; OIL- 
FOR-FOOD SCANDAL; ORGANISATION FOR THE PROHIBITION 
OF CHEMICAL WEAPONS; SANCTIONS COMMITTEES OF THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL; SPECIAL RAPPORTEUR; TRUSTEESHIP 
SYSTEM; UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 678; UNITED 
NATIONS OFFICE FOR PROJECT SERVICES; ZIONISM IS RACISM 
RESOLUTION. 


Further Reading: Blix, Hans. Disarming Iraq. New York: Pan- 
theon, 2004. Butler, Richard. Iraq. Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion, and the Growing Crisis of Global Security. New York: 
Public Affairs, 2000. Conlon, Paul. United Nations Sanc- 
tions Management: A Case Study of the Iraq Sanctions Com- 
mittee 1990-1994, Ardsley, N.Y.: Transnational Publishers, 
2000. Dobbins, James, Seth G. Jones, Keith Crane, Andrew 
Rathmell, Brett Steele, and Richard Teltschik. The UN% Role 
in Nation-Building: From the Congo to Iraq. Santa Monica, 
Calif.: RAND Corporation, 2004. Hume, Cameron R. The 
United Nations, Iran and Iraq: How Peacemaking Changed. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1994. Malone, David 
M. The International Struggle over Iraq: Politics in the UN 
Security Council, 1980-2005. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2006. Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. The 
New United Nations: International Organization in the Twenty- 
first Century. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 2006. 
Pubantz, Jerry, and John Allphin Moore, Jr. “Best of Times, 
Worst of Times: The Fortunes of the United Nations in the 
Middle East.” In War in the Gardens of Babylon, edited by 
Bulent Aras, 89-106. New York: Tasam Publications, 2004. 
Ritter, Scott. Endgame: Solving the Iraq Problem—Once and 
For All. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1999. 


Islamic Development Bank (IDB) 

On March 28, 2007, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY granted 
OBSERVER STATUS to the Islamic Development Bank (IDB). 
The financial institution is a MULTILATERAL DEVELOPMENT 
BANK located in Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, and committed to 
economic DEVELOPMENT in Islamic member states and in 
Muslim communities in non-member countries. The IDB 
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operates according to the principles of shari’a (Islamic law). 
During its first three decades the IDB added specialized enti- 
ties to create an Islamic Bank Group. These included the 
International Islamic Trade Finance Corporation (ITFC), 
the Islamic Corporation for the Development of the Private 
Sector (ICD), the Islamic Corporation for the Insurance of 
Investment and Export Credit (ICIEC), the World WAQF 
Foundation (WWF), and the Islamic Research and Training 
Institute (IRTI). 

The bank was the brainchild of Saudi king Faisal and 
was created by the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
(OIC) in December 1973. It began operations on October 
20, 1975. Beginning with 22 members, at the end of 2006 
the bank had 56 member countries. Each member state must 
be a member of the OIC. Members place assets in the bank 
that are then used for development projects. VOTING in the 
bank is weighted to reflect the percentage of bank assets held 
by each member. As of April 2007, among the MEMBERSHIP 
the most significant contributors were EGYPT, IRAN, Kuwait, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, and the United Arab Emirates. In 
September 2006 the IDB’s capital fund stood at $4.1 billion. 

The bank is governed by its 10 member Board of Gov- 
ernors, Board of Executive Directors, and president. Each 
of the seven largest shareholders in the bank appoints one 
of the executive directors. An additional seven directors are 
elected to three-year renewable terms by the remaining mem- 


ber states. In 2007 the bank president was Ahmad Mohamed 
Ali Al-Madani (Saudi Arabia) who had held the post since 
the IDB’ founding. 

In his letter of acceptance of UN observer status, IDB 
Bank president Ali noted the bank’s commitment to the MIL- 
LENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS. In particular, the IDB sought 
to alleviate poverty in Islamic states by emphasizing human, 
agricultural, and infrastructure development. It also sought 
to expand trade among member countries. To achieve these 
ends, the bank launched in 2006 its “1440 Hijira Vision” 
Initiative, and it explored the possibility of creating a “Pov- 
erty Reduction Fund.” A serious challenge, however, that 
the bank faced in achieving its goals was the existing tension 
between typical banking practices and Sharia proscriptions 
against the charging of interest. Islamic religious principles 
barred interest payments and earnings as akin to gambling. 
Islamic jurisprudence, however, does not prohibit profit and 
loss on goods, property, and services. Consequently, the IDB 
uses a multiple-contract and strict collateral system to make 
possible the issuance of what in practical terms would be 
loans and a normal return on those loans. 

See also ECONOMIC COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRICAN 
STATES, REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS. 


Further Reading: IDB Web site: <www.isdb.org/irj/portal/ 
anonymous>. 


Japan 

Japan is composed of a chain of numerous islands at the 
edge of East Asia. Approximately the size of California, the 
country in 2005 had a POPULATION of about 130 million 
people and a gross national product of over $4 trillion, mak- 
ing it one of the wealthiest of the world’s nations. Follow- 
ing the accession of the Meiji emperor in 1868, the island 
nation rejected its traditional policy of isolationism from 
the rest of the world, underwent a rapid modernization, 
and became a military rival of, and diplomatic participant 
with, the imperial Western powers. Japan defeated RUSSIA 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, becoming the domi- 
nant power in East Asia. Japan was one of the great pow- 
ers that founded the LEAGUE OF NATIONS following World 
War I. The country served on the League’s Council, and 
its government regularly participated in cooperative rela- 
tions with Council members. It signed the Kellogg-Briand 
PACT in 1928 that outlawed the use of force in international 
politics. But the shift toward militarism, Japan’s invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931, and her withdrawal from the League in 
1933 led to her isolation from the multilateral diplomacy of 
the period. As one of the “enemy states” of World War II, 
identified as such in Articles 53 and 107 of the UN CHAR- 
TER, Japan was not allowed to join the new organization in 
1945. In the early 1950s the country sought MEMBERSHIP on 
several occasions, but was regularly blocked by the Soviet 
Union, which feared that Japan would constitute another 
vote in favor of U.S. positions. 
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Despite not being admitted to the United Nations until 
1956, Japan quickly joined other international organizations 
and UN SPECIALIZED AGENCIES in the immediate postwar era. 
These included the WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION in 1951, 
UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (1948), INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE (1954), and UN EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (1951). These memberships in 
prelude to joining the United Nations reflected a broad com- 
mitment by the Japanese elite, reflected in public opinion, 
to rebuild the country’s international reputation and influ- 
ence through a “UN-centered diplomacy.” In 1951 Japanese 
foreign minister Kishi Nobusuhe identified support for the 
United Nations as a central “pillar” of his country’s foreign 
policy. It would remain so beyond the next half century. 

Once admitted, Japan voted with the UNITED STATES and 
other Western industrialized nations on nearly all critical 
issues until the early 1970s. However, as the VOTING major- 
ity in the GENERAL ASSEMBLY steadily shifted to anti-Ameri- 
can positions, Japan, in an effort to remain effective within 
the world body, slowly diverged from its Western partners. 
The evolution was clear on MIDDLE EAST issues. While Japan 
abstained on the “ZIONISM IS RACISM” resolution in defer- 
ence to U.S. and Western opposition, it supported granting 
the Palestine Liberation Organization OBSERVER STATUS at 
the UN. Japan, however, did support the American-led GULF 
WAR to liberate Kuwait from Iraqi control in 1990-91, but 
only provided humanitarian assistance to the UN-authorized 
military action. 
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Its enthusiasm for UN diplomacy as a method of rein- 
tegrating the Pacific nation into the world community led 
Japan to steadily increase its funding of the world body 
through both direct financial contributions and the under- 
writing of UN initiatives. In 1975 the government offered 
a home in Tokyo for the new UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY 
and provided continuing funding for the research institu- 
tion. It also was a strong supporter of the UN ENVIRONMENT 
PROGRAMME, UN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP), and 
UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES. In October 1993 
it convened the first Tokyo International Conference on 
African Development (TICAD-I) in association with UNDP, 
the Global Coalition for AFRICA, and the WORLD BANK. 
TICAD provided a framework for Asian-African DEVELOP- 
MENT cooperation. Subsequent meetings in 1998 and 2003 
emphasized foreign investment in Africa, particularly by the 
private sector in agriculture. Japan also worked closely with 
the UN Economic Commission for Asia and the Pacific to 
alleviate poverty in the region. Tokyo contributed ¥120 mil- 
lion to the effort. 

By the turn of the century Japan was the second larg- 
est financial contributor to UN PEACEKEEPING. But given 
the deep sense of antimilitarism in Japanese political cul- 
ture, it was reluctant to send personnel as members of an 
operation. It first provided funds in 1974 for the UNITED 
NATIONS FORCE IN CYPRUS. It also supported operations 
in IRAQ, CAMBODIA, SOMALIA, BOSNIA, and Kosovo. The 
first Japanese civilian participants in UN peacekeeping took 
part in NAMIBIA in the late 1980s. Subsequently, Japan par- 
ticipated in missions to MOZAMBIQUE (1993), the Golan 
Heights (1996), and TIMOR-LESTE (1999). Japanese person- 
nel observed elections, undertook humanitarian work, pro- 
vided medical care, and organized communications in these 
settings. 

Japan has been a strong supporter of DISARMAMENT and 
arms control agreements. It signed and ratified both the ANT- 
ARCTIC TREATY, which prohibited the militarization of the 
continent, and the NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY 
shortly after its promulgation. As a member of the CON- 
FERENCE ON DISARMAMENT, Japan regularly proposed new 
WEAPONS reduction plans. In 1998, Japan submitted to the 
UN General Assembly a RESOLUTION seeking the complete 
phase-out of nuclear weapons tests with the goal of ulti- 
mately eliminating this category of weapons. In the 1990s 
it helped fund the dismantling of nuclear arsenals possessed 
by the former Soviet Union and denounced the nuclear tests 
conducted by INDIA and PAKISTAN. Japan encouraged all 
powers to become parties to the COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR 
TEST BAN TREATY. Finally, in the first decade of the 21st 
century the Japanese government actively participated in the 
“six party” talks meant to dissuade North Korea from devel- 
oping a nuclear bomb. 

A regular NON-PERMANENT MEMBER OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL Japan, having held that position more than any 


other country, has sought permanent membership on the 
Council as its financial contributions to the United Nations 
have risen. It has also threatened to pull its considerable 
financial support from UN agencies that do not have suf- 
ficient Japanese representation on their staffs and in senior 
positions. Its most bruising fight came in 1993 when Tokyo 
threatened to withhold its contribution to the World Health 
Organization if the members did not reelect Nakajima Hiro- 
shi as the organizations DIRECTOR-GENERAL. Outside of 
WHO Japan pressured major trading partners to support 
Hiroshi. 

Japan’s encouragement of UN REFORM programs has 
been driven in part by its desire to enlarge its role in UN 
affairs. When SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN proposed 
in 2005 the enlargement of the Security Council, Japan 
joined GERMANY, Brazil, and India in campaigning for the 
group’s inclusion as permanent members, first with the 
VETO, then, as opposition grew to their candidacies, with- 
out it. While the United States supported Japan’s appli- 
cation for a seat, most Asian states, particularly CHINA, 
opposed adding it to the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL. On substantive grounds several nations 
questioned whether Japan could fulfill the responsibilities 
of permanent membership, given its constitutional prohi- 
bitions against maintaining military forces and its regular 
opposition to the use of force. Other nations demurred on 
adding yet another representative of the developed world to 
the Council. Japan failed in its bid, raising calls in Japanese 
politics for a diminution of the country’s financial support 
of the world body. 

See also ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY QUESTIONS; AGENDA 21; APPENDIX F (Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 1718); BUDGET OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS; CHINA; DESERTIFICATION; ENVIRONMENT; FIRST 
AND THIRD WORLDS; GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND 
TRADE; G-8; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW; INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND; KYOTO 
PROTOCOL; STIMSON DOCTRINE; STALIN, JOSEPH; TRUSTEE- 
SHIP SYSTEM; UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 
FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST; WAR CRIMES 
TRIBUNALS; WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION; WORLD FOOD 
PROGRAMME; WORLD SUMMIT (2005), WORLD TRADE ORGA- 
NIZATION; YALTA CONFERENCE. 


Further Reading: Clark, William, Jr., and Ryukichi Imai, 
eds. Next Steps in Arms Control and Non-Proliferation: Report 
of the U.S.-Japan Study Group on Arms Control and Non-Pro- 
liferation after the Cold War Washington, D.C.: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1997. Drifte, Reinhard. 
Japans Quest for a Permanent Security Council Seat: A Mat- 
ter of Pride or Justice? New York: St. Martin’s, 2000. Hook, 
Glenn D., Julie Gilson, Christopher W. Hughes, and Hugo 
Dobson. Japans International Relations: Politics, Econom- 
ics, and Security. New York: Routledge, 2001. Kawashima, 
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Yutaka. Japanese Foreign Policy at the Crossroads: Challenges 
and Options for the Twenty-first Century. Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 2003. Permanent Mission of Japan to 
the UN Web site: <www.un.int/japan/>. Takashi, Inoguchi, 
and Purnendra Jain, eds. Japanese Foreign Policy Today: A 
Reader. New York: Palgrave, 2000. 


Jarring, Gunnar (1907-2002) 

Gunnar Jarring was born in Sweden in 1907. Trained at Lund 
University, he earned the Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
1933 and went on to a distinguished career as a linguist who 
specialized in Turkic languages, and as a world renowned 
diplomat. As a member of the Swedish foreign service, he 
served in IRAN, IRAQ, INDIA, the UNITED STATES, the Soviet 
Union, and Ethiopia. He was Sweden’s UN ambassador from 
1956 to 1958, sitting as his country’s representative on the 
SECURITY COUNCIL. 

Following the MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967, UN SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL U THANT appointed Jarring his SPECIAL REP- 
RESENTATIVE for Middle East peace. At the time, he was 
posted as his country’s ambassador in Moscow, but he was 
recommended to U Thant by a long-time friend, U.S. secre- 
tary of state Dean Rusk. By late 1970 Jarring’s mission had 
reached an impasse because of differing interpretations in 
Israeli and Arab capitals of UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLU- 
TION 242, which had been approved in 1967 as the basis 
for a settlement of the ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE. Israel refused 
to make any territorial concessions until peace agreements 
were struck with the Arab states that recognized Israel’s right 
to exist. On the other hand, Arab governments insisted that 
Israel return to its pre-1967 borders before they would enter 
any negotiations with Tel Aviv. 

Jarrings mission would continue until hostilities once 
again broke out in 1973. On February 8, 1971, the ambas- 
sador issued an aide-memoire to both sides proposing that 
each give its preliminary and simultaneous commitment to 
him that it would meet the demands of the other side, and, 
thus, break the impasse. The proposal was unacceptable to 
both Israelis and Arabs. After the 1973 war, while Jarring 
continued as the Secretary-General’s special representative 
(which he did until March 1991), his role was largely mar- 
ginalized by the direct diplomatic intervention of the United 
States. For the most part, Jarring returned to his academic 
studies of Turkic languages. In 1982 he donated his per- 
sonal collection of manuscripts from eastern Turkestan—at 
the time the third largest collection in the world—to his 
alma mater. Among his more important writings was Return 
to Kashgar: Central Asian Memoirs in the Present, published 
in 1986. Jarring also served as the chairman of the Swedish 
Research Institute in Istanbul (SRII). He died at his home in 
Helsingborg, Sweden, on May 29, 2002. SRII subsequently 
established the Gunnar Jarring Lectures to be given annually 
on eastern Turkic languages and cultures. 


Further Reading: Korn, David A., Stalemate: The War of 
Attrition and Great Power Diplomacy in the Middle East, 1967- 
1970. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1992. 


Johnson, Lyndon B. (1908-1973) 

Lyndon Baines Johnson, often referred to as “LBJ,” served 
as the 36th president of the UNITED STATES from November 
22, 1963, to January 20, 1969. Rising from humble begin- 
nings in the Hill Country of Texas, Johnson ascended to the 
powerful position of Majority Leader of the U.S. Senate and 
contested for the presidential nomination in 1960. Serving as 
vice president under President JOHN E KENNEDY, LBJ suc- 
ceeded to the presidency following Kennedy’s assassination. 

A protégé of FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Johnson entered 
politics in the 1930s. He was a strong advocate of Roosevelts 
New Deal liberalism. Throughout his career Johnson pro- 
moted national social welfare programs to assist the poor 
and disadvantaged. As president he launched a “War on Pov- 
erty,” proposed strong civil rights laws, and pushed through 
Congress national health care programs for the elderly and 
poor. 

It is understandable that Johnson’s first inclinations as 
president were to apply his social and political philoso- 
phy to both domestic and foreign policy. For Johnson, who 
was attuned to the social and economic problems of disad- 
vantaged people, the expansion of DEVELOPMENT aid was 
naturally appealing, either directly from Washington or 
multilaterally through the United Nations. Twenty-five days 
after becoming president, Johnson addressed the UN GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY. He emphasized the importance of the UN’s 
fight against hunger, poverty, and disease, and applauded the 
UN for its “Decade of Development” and its maintenance of 
agencies and programs that alleviated the suffering of people. 
During his five years in office, Johnson expanded American 
aid programs out of a personal conviction that such actions 
were important on their own merits, not primarily as tactics 
in the COLD WAR. He sought additional congressional fund- 
ing for the FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION and for 
food contributions to Asian and African food programs, and 
to specific LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES facing shortages. 
To make the United Nations more effective in promoting 
prosperity, the administration urged it to merge its assistance 
programs. Accordingly, in 1965 the United Nations com- 
bined the SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT (created in 1958) and the EXPANDED PRO- 
GRAM FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE (established during Tru- 
man’s presidency) into the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME (UNDP). The president in turn asked Congress 
to augment the U.S. contribution to UNDP in proportion to 
other nations’ allocations. 

Johnson's focus on the development process and support 
of a UN role in it was an increasingly unpopular position 
in American politics. Faced with a backlash among voters, 
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LBJ found ways to enlarge U.S. assistance to the underdevel- 
oped states without endangering his base of support in Con- 
gress or in the nation at large. His strategy was to emphasize 
the efficiency and effectiveness of UN programs, to promote 
regional economic development outside the UN machinery, 
and to expand American unilateral projects where it could 
be demonstrated that U.S. help would make the recipient 
nation quickly independent of outside support. 

At the United Nations he endorsed the Third World's 
demand for greater inclusion in the decision-making organs. 
Four days before his first address to the General Assembly, 
that body voted overwhelmingly to enlarge the SECURITY 
COUNCIL’s membership from 10 delegates to 15. The new 
NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS were meant to give the Council 
a broader geographical and political representation, diluting 
the dominance of the PERMANENT MEMBERS and represent- 
ing the interests of the many new states admitted since 1945. 
Although the United States abstained from VOTING, Johnson 
lobbied Congress to approve the AMENDMENT TO THE CHAR- 
TER, as well as to ratify an enlargement of the ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL from 18 to 27 nations. 

The REFORM of UN STRUCTURES eased the political prob- 
lems Johnson faced with the public and with DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES, but it did not convince him that the United 
Nations should be the sole channel for delivering U.S. aid to 
recipient states. For that, he concluded, REGIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS and agreements provided the longest-lasting ben- 
efit. LBJ supported expanding the regional principle that 
President Kennedy had initiated in LATIN AMERICA with the 
“Alliance for Progress” program. In Africa the president was 
impressed with the work of the ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN 
UNITY (OAU). Johnson pressed the WORLD BANK to organize 
a donors’ committee of developed states that would work 
closely with the OAU. The committee met for the first time 
in 1967; its membership consisted of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, and Canada. In Asia John- 
son’s most important economic assistance goal was the com- 
pletion of plans for the ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK, which 
began operation in late 1967. The original capitalization for 
the bank was $1 billion, with the United States subscribed 
for 20 percent of the total. In East Asia the United States 
joined with South Korea, Nationalist CHINA, Malaysia, and 
several other nations to form the Asian and Pacific Coun- 
cil (ASPAC), which committed itself to promoting regional 
prosperity through freer trade and assistance programs. 

Beyond development issues, Johnson believed that the 
UN provided a useful venue for the pursuit of DISARMA- 
MENT and arms control agreements. The most important 
success achieved by the United Nations during his tenure in 
this regard was the NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY 
(NPT) of 1968. Applauded by Johnson as the most impor- 
tant international disarmament agreement since the dawn 
of nuclear weapons, the TREATY was largely the product of 
secret earlier negotiations between the United States and 


the Soviet Union. The parties submitted a joint draft agree- 
ment to the EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMAMENT COMMIT- 
TEE (ENDC) in 1967. Under the terms of the joint proposal 
states who possessed nuclear weapons promised not to give 
those WEAPONS to states that did not already have them, 
and non-nuclear states gave up their right to obtain nuclear 
armaments. 

Weaker states on the ENDC understood that any agree- 
ment that limited the spread of nuclear technology was an 
inherently “unequal” treaty. It would freeze the gulf between 
those nations that already possessed these weapons and states 
that would be permanently barred from obtaining them. The 
United Nations’s imprimatur was being used to solidify the 
dominance of nuclear states in world affairs. Consequently, 
nonaligned states insisted on a balance of mutual respon- 
sibilities for nuclear and non-nuclear powers. The group 
was especially concerned about the “vertical proliferation” 
represented in the huge arsenals of the superpowers. Any 
ban on “horizontal proliferation” to non-nuclear states that 
allowed the United States and the USSR to continue stockpil- 
ing nuclear weapons would only exacerbate the gulf between 
the “haves” and “have-nots.” A coalition of these states, led 
by Nigeria and Brazil, insisted on language in the treaty 
that required the United States and the USSR to begin nego- 
tiations on diminishing the size of their nuclear arsenals. 
Without the agreement of the many threshold states, a non- 
proliferation agreement would be worthless. Articles Six and 
Seven were added to the NPT, which called upon the parties 
to “pursue negotiations in good faith on effective measures 
relating to the cessation of the nuclear arms race at an early 
date and to nuclear disarmament.” 

Even prior to this demand, Lyndon Johnson had 
attempted to engage the Soviets in talks on strategic arms 
limitations (SALT), and, as early as January 1964, he pro- 
posed to the ENDC a “verified freeze” on arms stockpiling. 
In January 1967, the president wrote directly to Soviet pre- 
mier Kosygin proposing secret negotiations. Those discus- 
sions led to agreement on the provisions of a SALT treaty. 
However, the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in August 
1968 cut short movement toward a signing ceremony. 

One glaring omission from the draft Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty was any system of international control or 
verification. The Soviets had urged the use of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) for this purpose. 
Initially, the United States welcomed the IAEA's author- 
ity, except in Western Europe—where, it argued, Euratom 
should provide verification. However, Washington found 
itself in the minority on the inspection issue and had to 
retreat before strong Third World complaints. The final 
compromise included provision that in exchange for giving 
up the pursuit of nuclear weapons, non-nuclear countries 
would receive international assistance in the development of 
nuclear technology for peaceful purposes and would be sub- 
ject to the IAEA Safeguard inspection system. 
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While development and disarmament seemed appropri- 
ate issues areas for the United States to address through UN 
auspices, most of the serious cold war disputes between the 
superpowers, in President Johnson’s view, made the United 
Nations more a battleground than an instrument for eas- 
ing tensions and required direct bilateral negotiations with 
Moscow rather than multilateral discussion. As an example 
of the former phenomenon, when Johnson succeeded to the 
Oval Office, the United Nations was deeply involved in the 
civil war then underway in the CONGO. The United States 
had supported the UN operation over Soviet objections. 
Fighting the war was made more difficult by the withhold- 
ing of UN contributions by several nations, including the 
USSR. Johnson tried to force the Soviet government to pay 
its required dues by attempting to take away the USSR’s vote 
in the General Assembly as allowed by the UN CHARTER if a 
nation falls more than two years behind in its assessed con- 
tributions. Finding insufficient support in the Assembly, the 
United States finally dropped the matter in 1964. 

Vietnam was the most serious item on the president's 
foreign policy agenda in the weeks and years following the 
assassination. Like his predecessors, LBJ perceived this sec- 
ond Indochinese war as a struggle with international commu- 
nism on the periphery of the traditional cold war terrain. As 
early as February 1954, Johnson assured President DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER of his support for the administration’s deci- 
sion to take over the French commitment as long as Vietnam 
was granted its independence and there were allies in the 
region to join the United States in the effort. Kennedy had 
expanded the American policy to hold the line against fall- 
ing dominoes in Southeast Asia, and Johnson saw no reason 
to disrupt the continuity. As vice president, he told reporters 
that deserting Vietnam would mean “the United States, inev- 
itably, must surrender the Pacific and take up our defenses 
on our own shores.” 

Johnson was not in a frame of mind to find a diplomatic 
solution in the first months of his presidency. UN SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL U THANT, nonetheless, pressed for a nego- 
tiated settlement. Thant, meeting with Johnson in August 
1964, proposed that he quietly organize talks among the 
principal parties. When U Thant’s efforts seemed to bear fruit 
in October—with a tentative commitment from the North 
Vietnamese to participate in talks—U.S. secretary of state 
Dean Rusk dismissed the initiative because it would mean 
rewarding AGGRESSION. 

Only in support of the U.S. war effort did Johnson con- 
sider UN involvement helpful. In May 1964, the administra- 
tion suggested that the UN put a PEACEKEEPING or observer 
group along the Vietnamese-Cambodian border to stabilize 
conditions upset by Viet Cong operations. In August it also 
agreed to a Security Council invitation to North Vietnam to 
participate in the Council's sessions called to hear the Ameri- 
can complaint about the Tonkin Gulf incidents. Beyond these 
small nods to the United Nations, Johnson was unwilling to 


go. Even when good friends and advisers suggested that he 
look to the United Nations for a possible diplomatic avenue, 
he rejected it. U.S. ambassador to the UN Adlai Stevenson 
urged an APPEAL TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL before the deci- 
sion to bomb targets in North Vietnam, but Johnson rejected 
the idea. 

It was only in the later stages of Johnson’s presidency that 
the United States sought a route out of Vietnam by way of the 
United Nations. By then, the United States was dealing from 
a position of weakness. Neither the Soviet Union nor North 
Vietnam saw any merit in employing the United Nations to 
diminish the likelihood of an American defeat. When the 
president asked members of the United Nations at the 20th 
anniversary of the signing of the UN Charter “to individually 
and collectively bring to the table those who seem deter- 
mined to make war,” there was no meaningful response. At 
the end of January 1966 the United States asked the Security 
Council to call for immediate unconditional talks, but that 
was vetoed by the USSR. In September 1967 U.S. ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg circulated a draft Security Council RESOLU- 
TION calling for a cease-fire and the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from South Vietnam. The Soviets and their allies kept 
it off the agenda. 

It was the perceived centrality to American national inter- 
ests of this particular fight on the periphery of the Soviet- 
American confrontation that made the use of the United 
Nations so unappealing to Johnson, as it had to Kennedy and 
Eisenhower. The president took the same stance on other 
critical U.S.-Soviet matters. In Europe, disputes over divided 
GERMANY and its former capital, Berlin, were left to bilateral 
negotiations. In surrogate confrontations in Latin America 
and Africa, Johnson preferred to act with allies or unilater- 
ally. Only when disputes seemed not to involve the cold war 
dynamic was Johnson predisposed to turn to the UN. For 
example, he sought UN assistance when fighting broke out 
on the island of CYPRUS, exacerbating tensions between two 
NATO allies, Greece and Turkey. In March 1964 the adminis- 
tration supported the creation of a UN peacekeeping force to 
separate the Turkish and Greek Cypriots on the island. And 
in the MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967 President Johnson ini- 
tially left the crisis to UN resolution until it appeared there 
might be Soviet intervention in the conflict. Then Johnson's 
government moved quickly to find at least a temporary for- 
mula for settlement. 

See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, GOLDBERG RESERVATION, 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRON- 
MENT. 


Further Reading: Bloomfield, Lincoln P. The UN and Viet- 
nam. New York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1968. Dallek, Robert. Flawed Giant: Lyndon B. Johnson 
and His Times, 1961-1973. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1998. Johnson, Lyndon B. The Vantage Point: Perspectives 
of the Presidency, 1963-1969. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
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Joint Inspection Unit (JIU) 

Located at the GENEVA HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS, the Joint Inspection Unit is an external oversight 
body and subsidiary organ of the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
(GA) that makes recommendations on improving manage- 
ment and coordination within the UNITED NATIONS SYS- 
TEM. The General Assembly established JIU in 1968, giving 
it broad authority to investigate all SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
and other bodies of the UN system, and to draft inde- 
pendent reports for consideration by the GA FIFTH COM- 
MITTEE. By the turn of the century, the Joint Inspection 
Unit had produced more than 300 reports on management 
issues, including personnel policy, planning, career devel- 
opment, budgeting, development cooperation, and perfor- 
mance assessment. Over four decades, JIU’s guidelines and 
procedures became the standards used throughout the UN 
system. 

The Joint Inspection Unit has 11 inspectors elected by 
the General Assembly to once-renewable five-year terms. In 
addition to assuring equitable geographical representation, 
the Assembly elects individuals with strong experience in 
administrative and financial matters. The inspectors have 
broad powers of investigation, using on-the-spot reviews of 
specialized agencies to assure that these organs are work- 
ing efficiently and providing effective service. Among the 
bodies reviewed were the WORLD INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 
ORGANIZATION (WIPO), INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANI- 
ZATION (ILO), NEW PARTNERSHIP FOR AFRICA’S DEVELOP- 
MENT (NEPAD), and PAN-AMERICAN HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
(PAHO). Its projected investigations for 2006 and beyond 
included the WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 
(WMO) and INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 
(ICAO). Since 2004, each of the organizations reviewed by 
JIU has been expected to report to the General Assembly 
on the steps taken to implement any recommendations the 
unit made in its report. The change in procedure in 2004 
reflected a REFORM program put in place that year by JIU 
that included a new strategic framework for its operations 
and the development of a series of common questions to be 
answered by all agencies reviewed. JIU also prepares reports 
on system-wide administrative and financial issues. It pro- 
duced 27 such reports between 1994 and 1999. Its provi- 
sional work program at the beginning of the new century 
included studies on the administration of the UN OFFICE AT 
GENEVA (UNOG), the handling of oversight reports by legis- 
lative bodies in the UN system, the management of buildings, 


planning and budgeting in the UN system, a comparative 
analysis of the management of junior professionals in the 
system, and the administration of justice in UN ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE TRIBUNALS. The specialized agencies and the UN BUD- 
GET cover the expenses of JIU, which generally range from 
$3 million to $9 million annually. 


Further Reading: Eco’Diagnostic, Geneva. International 
Geneva Yearbook, 2005—2006. Geneva: United Nations, 2005. 
United Nations. Reports of the Joint Inspection Unit: General 
Assembly Official Records, Supplement No. 34 (each session). 
JIU Web site: <www.jiu.org>. 


Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/ 


AIDS (UNAIDS) 

The Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS 
(UNAIDS) acts as the leading coordinating body for the 
United Nations’s response to the worldwide AIDS epidemic. 
Prior to its creation in 1996, the WORLD HEALTH ORGA- 
NIZATION (WHO) was the primary agency responsible for 
addressing the epidemic. In 1987, the United Nations estab- 
lished a Special Programme on AIDS within WHO, later to 
be called the Global Programme on AIDS (GPA). Despite the 
leadership role of WHO and its coordinating efforts with the 
UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP) and 
the WORLD BANK, it was decided within the United Nations 
that an expanded coordinating program was warranted to 
address the multifaceted nature of the AIDS epidemic. The 
consensus among the various UN organizations addressing 
the AIDS epidemic was that there needed to be one source 
of policy and technical guidance within the UN system that 
recognized the underlying causes and impact of AIDS, which 
go far beyond the health sector. The result was the cre- 
ation of UNAIDS, which initially brought together six agen- 
cies belonging to or affiliated with the UN system—WHO, 
UNDP, UNICEF (UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND), 
UNFPA (UNITED NATIONS POPULATION FUND), UNESCO 
(UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION), and the World Bank—to coordinate their 
individual efforts in addressing the AIDS epidemic. In April 
1999, recognizing the increasing impact of HIV transmis- 
sion through needles shared by injecting drug users, the UN 
INTERNATIONAL DRUG CONTROL PROGRAMME (UNDCP), 
later known as the OFFICE ON DRUGS AND CRIME, joined the 
Joint United Nations Programme on AIDS. In October 2001 
the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (ILO) became 
the eighth co-sponsor on UNAIDS, joined soon thereafter 
by the WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME (WFP) and the UN HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES (UNHCR). 

The goal of UNAIDS is to strengthen and orchestrate 
the expertise, resources, and influence that each of its con- 
stituent organizations offers. As the main advocate for global 
action on HIV/AIDS, the UNAIDS mission is to support a 
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coordinated effort aimed at HIV prevention, provide care and 
support for people living with HIV/AIDS, and help alleviate 
the socioeconomic and human impact of AIDS. With this 
mission in mind, UNAIDS has identified four objectives: (1) 
To foster expanded national responses to HIV/AIDS, particu- 
larly in developing countries; (2) To promote strong commit- 
ment by governments to an expanded response to HIV/AIDS; 
(3) To strengthen and coordinate UN action on HIV/AIDS at 
the global and national levels; and (4) To identify, develop, 
and advocate international best practices for HIV prevention. 

UNAIDS is governed by a Programme Coordinating 
Board (PCB) with representatives of 22 governments from 
all regions of the world. In addition, the board includes 
representatives from the 10 participating agencies and five 
representatives from NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(NGOs), which include associations of people living with 
AIDS. As such, UNAIDS is the first United Nations program 
to include NGOs in its governing body. At its 19th meeting 
in December 2006 the PCB agreed to undertake a REFORM 
review of its operations in order to determine how it could 
restructure in order to be more effective in its leadership role 
in the fight against the disease. 

With a relatively modest BUDGET in 2000 of $60 million, 
funding to UNAIDS rose dramatically to $320.5 million in 
2006. These resources were put to the task of carrying out 
UNAIDS 2004 “Three Ones” principles. These included one 
international framework to coordinate all HIV/AIDS part- 
ner organizations, endorsement of each country having one 
national authority to coordinate domestic programs, and the 
creation of one global country-level monitoring and evalu- 
ation system. Remaining resources went to support the 
UNAIDS SECRETARIAT, based in Geneva. The Secretariat 
operates on behalf of the participating agencies to provide 
the following services: (1) policy development and research; 
(2) technical support; (3) advocacy; and (4) coordination. 
Priority areas identified by the UNAIDS secretariat include: 
young people, high-risk POPULATIONS, prevention of mother- 
to-child HIV transmission, development and implementation 
of community standards of AIDS care, vaccine development, 
and the creation of special initiatives for heavily impacted 
regions in the developing world where approximately 95 
percent of HIV cases are found. In March 2005, the Secre- 
tariat was charged with facilitating two new working groups: 
the Global Task Team charged with improving ties among 
multinational organizations and international donors, and a 
working group to review the operating assumptions underly- 
ing estimates for future financial needs in the fight against 
HIV/AIDS. 

In the developing nations, UNAIDS operates through a 
United Nations Theme Group on AIDS, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the participating UN agencies. The representa- 
tives work with national government agencies as well as 
NGOs to support the host governments’ efforts to develop a 
comprehensive response to HIV/AIDS. 


Further Reading: Bastos, Cristiana. Global Responses to 
AIDS: Science in Emergency. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1999. Feldman, Douglas, and Julia Wang Miller. The 
AIDS Crisis: A Documentary History. Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1998. Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/ 
AIDS. From Advocacy to Action: A Progress Report on UNAIDS 
at Country Level. Geneva: Joint United Nations Programme 
on HIV/AIDS, 2005. Stine, Gerald. AIDS Update 2000. Upper 
Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1999. UNAIDS Web site: 
<www.unaids.org.> 

— R. E. McNamara 


judicial settlement See CHAPTER VI OF THE UN 
CHARTER, INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. 


jurisdiction of the United Nations 

Jurisdiction is the exercise of legitimate “authority”—rather 
than “force” or “power”—over people, territory, or a par- 
ticular human activity. In international affairs, jurisdiction 
is associated with the legal principle of state SOVEREIGNTY, 
which gives NATION-STATES unfettered control over domestic 
affairs, and requires of them non-interference in the affairs of 
other states. Within a political system itself, jurisdiction over 
aspects of political, social, and economic life may be assigned 
by constitutional arrangement to different government agen- 
cies, bodies, or individuals. 

The jurisdiction of the United Nations arises from an 
agreement among independent states, enshrined in the UN 
CHARTER and approved at the 1945 San Francisco Confer- 
ence. According to the Preamble of the Charter, the world’s 
“people,” represented by their governments, established the 
United Nations to maintain international peace and security, 
granting it broad jurisdiction in world affairs. Historically, 
the domestic jurisdiction of the nation-state shielded it from 
regulation by international organizations and INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. The Charter recognized this reality in Article 2, Section 
7, stating “nothing contained in the present Charter shall 
authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state.” 
The article made only one exception to this proviso, allowing 
for Security Council ENFORCEMENT MEASURES under CHAP- 
TER VII. Nonetheless, from its founding to the turn of the 
millennium the United Nations promoted policies and took 
decisions that increasingly brought into question the dividing 
line between its jurisdiction and that of its member states. 

In the 1903 Nationality Decrees in Tunis and Morocco case, 
the PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE (PCIJ) 
ruled that “the question of whether a certain matter is or is 
not solely within the jurisdiction of a state is an essentially 
relative question, it depends on the development of interna- 
tional relations.” This position was reenforced by the authors 
of the UN Charter who substituted in Article 2, Section 7 the 
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word “essentially” for the LEAGUE OF NATIONS Covenants 
formulation “solely.” Thus, domestic jurisdiction could be 
decided according to political considerations. Secondly, since 
the Charter did not state who should determine the ques- 
tion, the principal organs of the United Nations were com- 
petent to decide the meaning of the DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 
CLAUSE or even to ignore it in appropriate cases. 

State sovereignty became increasingly constrained in 
the latter half of the 20th century by many factors, not the 
least of which was the assertion by the United Nations of 
its authority in certain areas. The United Nations passed 
RESOLUTIONS condemning states’ internal policies such as 
APARTHEID, colonial rule, HUMAN RIGHTS violations, environ- 
mental degradation, and the treatment of dependent POPULA- 
TIONS. In the case of war crimes, crimes against humanity, 
and crimes against peace, the United Nations asserted the 
same “universal jurisdiction” that every state had under 
international law to bring perpetrators to account. Having 
officially accepted in 1946 the legal principles established 
in the Nuremberg Trials, the United Nations created its own 
tribunals in the 1990s (INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL 
FOR THE FORMER YUGOSLAVIA, INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL 
TRIBUNAL FOR RWANDA, INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT) 
to try suspected violators. It also sponsored the negotiating 
process that brought about the creation of the International 
Criminal Court, which began operations on July 1, 2002. 

From the beginning, UN efforts to assert its jurisdiction 
engendered disputes. They took three forms: disputes about 
which organs of the United Nations were competent to exer- 
cise jurisdiction in a particular case, disagreements between 
the United Nations and other international organizations 
over which group’s jurisdiction applied in a given area, and 
disputes between the United Nations and specific states con- 
cerning, from the state’s point of view, an illegal intervention 
by the world body in the nation’s domestic affairs. 

An organization may have an overarching jurisdiction, 
but this quality is usually exercised in its parts by different 
organs within the larger entity. The Charter assigned juris- 
diction for different activities to its six principal organs: the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, the SECURITY COUNCIL, the SECRETAR- 
IAT, the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, the INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE, and the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. The 
Security Council was the only body given COMPULSORY JURIS- 
DICTION over threats to the peace, with the power to use force 
to restore peaceful conditions. In 1950, however, faced with a 
deadlock among the PERMANENT MEMBERS of the council, 
the General Assembly passed the UNITING FOR PEACE RESO- 
LUTION, giving the Assembly authority to recommend mea- 
sures when the VETO blocked council action. The Resolution 
was rejected by the SOVIET UNION as a violation of the Char- 
ter. FRANCE later also rejected any responsibility for the costs 
of UN operations that came from an invocation of the resolu- 
tion, causing a serious financial crisis for the organization. 


The UN's most serious jurisdictional disputes with other 
international organizations have been with REGIONAL ORGA- 
NIZATIONS and alliances. Under the Rio PACT of 1947 and 
the Pact of Bogota (1948), the ORGANIZATION OF AMERI- 
CAN STATES (OAS) claimed jurisdiction when disputes arose 
among its members. The OAS also pointed to Article 52 of 
the UN Charter, which approved the existence of regional 
organizations and encouraged “pacific settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements.” However, during 
crises in GUATEMALA (1954), CUBA (1960), and the Domini- 
can Republic (1965), various UN members invoked Articles 
34, 35, and 39, which appeared to give the Security Council 
immediate jurisdiction whenever it determined there was 
a threat to international peace and security. Jurisdictional 
disputes in these cases arose out of the COLD WAR politics of 
the time, and made UN action nearly impossible. Following 
the close of the cold war, however, jurisdictional questions 
arose over the role of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) in KOSOVO, as opposed to UN undertakings there. 
When NATO forces attacked Yugoslavian installations and 
occupied Kosovo, Russia and other states opposed to the 
operation asserted that NATO actions usurped UN jurisdic- 
tion and were, therefore, illegal. 

The final form of jurisdictional dispute has been between 
individual states, or their leaders, and the United Nations as 
a whole. The UN’s condemnation of apartheid and its call 
for SANCTIONS against South Africa in the 1960s and 1970s 
were labeled illegitimate by the South African government. 
Pretoria also rejected the jurisdiction of the United Nations, 
and particularly of the International Court of Justice, in the 
matter of South Africa’s control of NAMIBIA. UN efforts to 
encourage decolonization led Portugal and other colonial 
powers to question UN jurisdiction under the Charter. More 
recently, the UN's pursuit of war criminals, and their forcible 
detention and trial before international tribunals, brought 
the defense by those charged that the United Nations had no 
jurisdiction in their cases. In July 2001, the former president 
of Yugoslavia, SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC, made that argument 
after his transfer to The Hague for trial, claiming his actions 
were solely a matter of domestic jurisdiction, protected by 
the principle of state sovereignty. 


Further Reading: Repertory of Practice of United Nations 
Organs: Articles 1-8 of the Charter. New York: United Nations, 
2002. Repertory Web site: <www.un.org/law/repertory>. 


jus cogens 

Article 53 of the 1969 Vienna Convention on Treaties recog- 
nized the existence of jus cogens, defined as a “peremptory norm 
of INTERNATIONAL LAW.” The CONVENTION voided all TREATY 
provisions in violation of these universal principles “accepted 
and recognized by the international community of states as 
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a whole as [norms] from which no derogation is permitted.” 
Based on this principle, the INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 
had earlier held that any treaty provision in violation of the UN 
CHARTER was null and void, relying on Article 1035 admonition 
that “In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the 
Members of the United Nations under the present Charter and 
their obligations under any other international agreement, their 
obligations under the present Charter shall prevail.” 

The Vienna convention's Article 64 allowed the INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) to accept any dispute 
brought to it by a party to a treaty in which an issue of jus 
cogens arose, and for which the parties were unable to agree 
to ARBITRATION. The ICJ’s JURISDICTION arose from the STAT- 
UTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE’s Article 38, 
which required it to apply “the general principles of law rec- 
ognized by civilized nations” as a source of international law. 

First suggested by Hugo Grotius in the 16th century, the 
revival of jus cogens by UN bodies and conferences repre- 
sented a renewed interest in the natural law theory of inter- 
national law. Instead of law solely arising from the consent of 
states, jus cogens asserted a set of fundamental principles that 
reflected higher law and were binding on all governments. 
The principle became closely associated with the efforts to 
develop HUMAN RIGHTS law that could limit state discretion 
against its own citizens or other peoples. 

The development of jus cogens proved to be controver- 
sial as to both content and the method of creation. Since 


“universal acceptance” was the bedrock for the assertion of 
these peremptory norms, the list of accepted general prin- 
ciples remained short. The INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMIS- 
SION (ILC) served as the forum of jus cogens debate within 
the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM after 1969. Many examples 
of universal norms were cited and discussed, including 
prohibitions against GENOCIDE, AGGRESSION, slave-trad- 
ing, piracy, and APARTHEID, as well as positive norms such 
as the sovereign equality of states, and self-determination. 
The Soviet Union often proposed DISARMAMENT and peace- 
ful coexistence as jus cogens, but they never achieved the 
broad acceptance across ideological and regional blocs nec- 
essary to be so designated. By the time of the UN MILLEN- 
NIUM SUMMIT in 2000, the right of development was being 
promoted within the ILC, among developing states, and in 
many reports of UN bodies, including the SECRETARIAT, as 
an emerging general norm of international law, and there- 
fore as part of jus cogens. 
See also CHINA. 


Further Reading: Hannikainen, Lauri. Peremptory Norms 
(Jus Cogens) in International Law: Historical Development, 
Criteria, Present Status. Helsinki: Finnish Lawyers’ Publish- 
ing Company, 1988. Repertory of Practice of United Nations 
Organs: Articles 1-8 of the Charter. New York: Office of Legal 
Affairs, 2002. Shaw, Malcolm N. International Law. 3d ed. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994. 


Kampuchea See Campona. 


Kashmir 

Controversy between PAKISTAN and INDIA over the territory 
of Kashmir and Jammu has been a concern of the United 
Nations since the dispute surfaced in the 1940s. When the 
British raj—that is, colonial control over the subcontinent 
exercised from London—ended in 1947 with the grant of 
independence to the two separate nations of India and Paki- 
stan, the partition resulted in the largest migration in human 
history. As many as 17 million people fled across the borders 
in both directions, Muslims to Pakistan, Hindus to India, all 
in a desperate effort to escape bloody riots among sectarian 
groups. Simultaneously, conflict broke out over competing 
claims to the princely states of Jammu and Kashmir, initiat- 
ing the longest running dispute between the two nations. 
India gained sovereign control over most of the area, which 
had a majority Islamic POPULATION. For the United Nations 
this quarrel would become one of the oldest, comparable to 
the ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE. Both began in 1947 and both con- 
tinued to plague the world in the new century. 

The SECURITY COUNCIL first addressed the Kashmir issue 
in 1948, responding to an Indian complaint that forces had 
invaded the province. Pakistan denied the allegation and fur- 
ther declared the ACCESSION of Kashmir to India to be unlaw- 
ful. The Security Council forwarded recommendations for 
ending the fighting. It established the United Nations Com- 
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mission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP), which proposed a 
cease-fire, troop withdrawals, and a plebiscite to decide the 
controversy. Although both sides appeared to accept the pro- 
posal generally, they could not agree on details and modali- 
ties. However, the disputants did accept the deployment of 
the UNITED NATIONS MILITARY OBSERVER GROUP IN INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN (UNMOGIP), which remained in place for 
the next half century and as of 2007 was still monitoring the 
original cease-fire. Thus UNMOGIP was one of the longest 
peace operations in UN history. 

In 1962 India found itself at war with CHINA over a bor- 
der dispute along the Kashmir and Assam frontiers. During 
the summer of 1965 hostilities between India and Pakistan 
occurred again over the issue of Kashmir. The skirmish led 
to Security Council Resolution 211 calling for a cease-fire 
and a withdrawal of military forces to pre-conflict lines. Sec- 
retary-General U THANT then established an adjunct mission 
to UNMOGIP, the UNITED NATIONS INDIA-PAKISTAN OBSER- 
VATION MISSION (UNIPOM). With the Tashkent Agreement 
of January 10, 1966, the parties agreed to withdraw their 
forces to lines recommended by the Security Council. UNI- 
POM provided GOOD OFFICES for the arranged withdrawal, 
and then the mission was terminated in March of that same 
year. 

By 1971 Indian-Pakistani relations had degenerated fur- 
ther. A civil war that year in Pakistan, aggravated by Indian 
interference, resulted in the loss of East Pakistan, which 
became Bangladesh. When the war began, Pakistani presi- 
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dent Yahya Khan requested that the United Nations send 
observers to the Pakistani side of the line and take over refu- 
gee facilities in East Pakistan. But the great powers resisted 
making use of the organization at the initiation of fighting. 
By December 4, 1971, when it was clear that India was on 
the march and that Pakistan was to be truncated, a Secu- 
rity Council resolution called for an immediate cease-fire. 
Because of a Soviet Union VETO, the proposal had to be 
carried to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, where, under the UNIT- 
ING FOR PEACE formula, it passed overwhelmingly. Pakistan 
would lose its eastern province once the UN-decreed cease- 
fire went into effect. 

In 1972, following the war of the previous year, the two 
countries signed an agreement defining a line of control in 
Kashmir. India then took the position that the mandate of 
UNMOGIP had lapsed; Pakistan insisted that it had not. The 
SECRETARY-GENERAL insisted that only the Security Council 
could terminate the mandate, and consistently recommended 
that both sides seek UN MEDIATION to resolve the conflict. 

In 1989, Muslim separatists in Kashmir called for an 
end to Indian rule and either independence or merger with 
Pakistan. India accused Islamabad of supporting the reb- 
els and called their guerrilla activities “TERRORISM”; tension 
accelerated. A Hindu nationalist party in India, the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), became more potent during the 1990s by 
proposing a stronger assertion of Indian claims over Kashmir 
and it advocated a more hardened policy toward separatists 
there. In 1999 Muslim insurgents mounted attacks on Indian 
forces in Kashmir that were met with strong retaliation. That 
summer in Indian elections the BJP won control of the par- 
liament and Atal Behari Vajpayee became prime minister. 
Meantime in Pakistan, the military took an equally inflexible 
position on Kashmir and, in October 1999, General Pervez 
Musharraf executed a coup, overthrowing the civilian gov- 
ernment. Still more ominous, in the previous year both India 
and Pakistan, to the distaste of other major nations and the 
United Nations, each conducted successful nuclear WEAP- 
ONs tests, clearly raising the stakes in the ongoing battle over 
Kashmir. With both rivals now governed by hard-liners, the 
situation seemed more unpromising than ever. In July 2001, 
Prime Minister Vajpayee and General Musharraf met for the 
first time, in Agra in Uttar Pradesh, India. For a moment 
there was some optimism, but the talks collapsed. Pakistan 
had always sought the independence of the province from 
India and from the beginning supported the notion of a 
plebiscite to determine Kashmir’ future, but India consid- 
ered the issue of Kashmir to be an internal issue and rejected 
a plebiscite, such as that recommended as early as 1948 by 
the United Nations. 

The issue was complicated by the crisis brought on with 
the terrorist attacks on the UNITED STATES on September 11, 
2001. Washington brought intense pressure on AFGHANISTAN 
to extradite alleged terrorist Osama bin Laden, and then, on 
October 7, the United States commenced an air attack on the 


ruling Taliban in the country. Even though Pakistan had been 
one of the few nations to recognize the Taliban, President 
Musharraf made the crucial decision to support the United 
States. On October 1, less than a week before the U.S. offen- 
sive, a Pakistan-based group was implicated in a terrorist 
attack on the state legislature in the Indian part of Kashmir. 
Harsh comments flowed from both New Delhi and Islamabad 
and violence mounted in Kashmir at the very time that U.S. 
strikes against the Taliban accelerated. U.S. secretary of state 
Colin Powell made a hurried visit to the area in mid October, 
hoping to defuse the tension so as to solidify support from 
both Pakistan and India for America’s antiterrorist campaign. 
His efforts, however, were eclipsed by a dramatic escalation 
of the violence on December 13. Five gunmen entered the 
parliament building in New Delhi and killed seven people, 
injuring 18 others. Indian officials blamed Lashkar-e-Taiba, 
a radical Islamic group with headquarters in Pakistan, for 
the attack. New Delhi demanded that Pakistan close down 
the operation of the group and arrest militant terrorists in 
the Pakistani parts of Kashmir. President Musharraf was also 
under pressure from the United States to disband separatist 
and militant groups operating out of the country. By Decem- 
ber 24, Pakistan and India had moved troops to the border 
and sporadic exchanges of gunfire were reported. Secretary- 
General KOFI ANNAN made a hurried trip to both capitals 
and achieved limited commitments from both governments 
not to resort to war. Nonetheless, tensions remained high 
well into spring 2002, exacerbated by the continuing mili- 
tary activity in bordering Afghan territories. Despite deter- 
mined diplomatic efforts by Secretary of State Powell in May 
and June to defuse the situation, both sides redeployed mili- 
tary forces in large numbers along the Kashmir border. 

Perhaps a dozen Islamic militant groups were fighting 
Indian security forces in Kashmir by 2002. India continued 
to charge that Pakistan was providing funding and training to 
the guerrilla groups, while Pakistan insisted that it provided 
only diplomatic and moral support to “freedom fighters.” 
Official tallies estimate that 30,000 lives had been lost since 
the latest insurgency began in 1989. Some HUMAN RIGHTS 
groups insisted that the toll was double those numbers. 

In a hopeful turn, Pakistan and India commenced nego- 
tiations over Kashmir in mid-2004. As a product of those 
talks, several confidence-building measures were contem- 
plated. The first tangible result was the reopening, in April 
2005—after 60 years—of bus service across the cease-fire 
line. The underlying tensions, however, were evident even 
in that small step. The first bus trip had to be delayed a 
day because of a separatist bomb attack on the terminal on 
the planned inaugural day of service. The easing of Indian- 
Pakistani relations, however, made way for limited Indian 
assistance to Pakistan when the latter suffered a massive 
earthquake that left 3.3 million people homeless in its north- 
west provinces and Kashmir on October 8, 2005. Addition- 
ally, both countries allowed UN teams from the UN Disaster 
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Assessment and Coordination agency (UNDAC), UN OFFICE 
FOR COORDINATION OF HUMANITARIAN AFFAIRS (OCHA), 
UN CHILDREN’S FUND (UNICEF), and UN POPULATION 
FUND (UNFPA) to expand their operations in the region. 
See also DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS, 
NUCLEAR-WEAPONS-FREE ZONES, PEACEKEEPING. 


Further Reading: United Nations. The Blue Helmets: A 
Review of United Nations Peace-Keeping. 3d ed. New York: 
United Nations Department of Public Information, 1996. 
UNMOGIP Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/DPKO/Missions/ 
unmogip/index.html>. 


Kassebaum Amendment See REFORM OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 


Kennedy, John F. (1917-1963) 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, elected in 1960 as the 35th presi- 
dent of the UNITED STATES, was the youngest person in 
American history elected to the presidency, the first presi- 
dent born in the 20th century, and the first Roman Catholic 
to hold the office. “JFK,” as he was often called in public life, 
was the second son of a wealthy and politically connected 
family in Massachusetts. His father had served as President 
FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT” ambassador to the United Kingdom. 
Kennedy graduated from Harvard University in June 1940 
with a degree in international relations. He joined the U.S. 
Navy in September 1941 on the eve of America’s entrance 
into World War II. Kennedy commanded a patrol torpedo 
(PT) boat in the Pacific, and earned medals for heroism after 
saving the life of one of his crewmen when the boat was 
sunk by an enemy ship. 

After the war, Kennedy considered a career in journal- 
ism, attending as a reporter for the Chicago Herald-American 
the SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE that founded the United 
Nations. But in 1946 he entered politics, winning a seat in 
the U.S. House of Representatives. In 1952 Massachusetts 
elected him to the U.S. Senate. His rising political promi- 
nence and ambition led to a second place finish for the vice 
presidential nomination in the balloting at the 1956 Demo- 
cratic National Convention. In 1960 he defeated well-known 
democratic contenders Hubert Humphrey and LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON for the presidential nomination. Choosing Johnson 
as his running mate, JFK went on to a narrow victory in the 
general election, defeating sitting vice president Richard M. 
Nixon. 

The COLD WAR struggle with the Soviet Union was at the 
center of U.S. foreign policy as Kennedy took the oath of 
office on January 20, 1961. At the United Nations the United 
States was in a deadlock with the Soviet government over 
the ongoing PEACEKEEPING operation in the CONGO, and 
was fending off a proposal by Soviet leader NIKITA KHRUSH- 


CHEV to amend the UN CHARTER by replacing the position 
of SECRETARY-GENERAL with a three-person executive called 
the TROIKA. Beyond UN HEADQUARTERS, the U.S.-Soviet con- 
frontation was focused on the divided city of Berlin, GER- 
MANY, and on problems in Asia and LATIN AMERICA. In the 
Western Hemisphere, the new Cuban government under 
Fidel Castro had declared its allegiance to communism, lead- 
ing to a break in relations with the United States. The United 
States also faced an apparently unified Sino-Soviet bloc that 
sought to reunite the Chinese Nationalist stronghold on Tai- 
wan and the outlying islands of Formosa and Quemoy with 
the mainland communist government. In Indochina, Presi- 
dent DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER bequeathed to his successor 
a growing U.S. involvement in Vietnam. President Kennedy 
took notice of these dangers in a stirring inaugural address, 
which called the nation to “defend any friend, [and] oppose 
any foe to assure the survival . . . of liberty.” He reminded the 
world that the “torch has been passed” to a new generation of 
Americans “tempered by war, [and] disciplined by a hard and 
bitter peace.” To the United Nations he gave a new vote of 
confidence, “to prevent it from becoming merely a forum for 
invective—to strengthen its shield of the new and the weak— 
and to enlarge the area in which its writ may run.” 

Early in his term Kennedy laid down a litmus test for 
Soviet responsibility in the cold war, calling for a cease-fire 
and settlement of the growing conflict near the border of 
Vietnam in Laos, cooperation with the United Nations in the 
Congo, and the “speedy conclusion” of a nuclear test-ban 
TREATY. The last item was of particular interest to the presi- 
dent, because he believed that some easing of the Soviet- 
American confrontation might make progress possible on 
the most disconcerting aspect of the post-1945 era, the arms 
race between the superpowers. In this regard, he saw little 
substitute for direct American engagement of the adversary. 
Kennedy opted for bilateral discussions rather than working 
through intermediaries such as the United Nations. During 
his first year in office the president held a summit with Nikita 
Khrushchev in Vienna, Austria. The two leaders reviewed all 
of the important issues between the two countries but made 
little progress on Kennedy’s priorities. 

The president first addressed the UN GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY on September 25, 1961. He made clear his commitment 
to maintain the organization and to VETO the Soviet troika 
plan. The president emphasized the practical merits of diplo- 
macy that the UN provided. He pointed out that the United 
Nations was at its best in the defense of the weak, of those 
states powerless to defend their own interests. The new 
nations of Africa and Asia needed the United Nations as a 
platform for their views and as an institution capable of tem- 
pering the unilateral actions of powerful states. He went on 
to talk about the role the United Nations could play in DIS- 
ARMAMENT negotiations, peacekeeping, and DEVELOPMENT. 

Under the articles of the UN Charter, members are obli- 
gated to bring to the attention of the SECURITY COUNCIL 
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“threats to the peace,” so that the UN COLLECTIVE SECURITY 
system might respond effectively. Kennedy had no inten- 
tion, however, of putting either Berlin or Vietnam before the 
United Nations. The matter of Berlin and divided GERMANY 
was to be kept solely within the purview of the occupy- 
ing powers. Khrushchev’s recurring threats to sign a peace 
treaty with the German Democratic Republic, presumably 
to cut off Western access to West Berlin, were seen as direct 
challenges to Western interests in divided Europe. Kennedy 
responded to Khrushchev’s initiatives by indicating that the 
United States and its allies would remain in Berlin no mat- 
ter what arrangement the USSR imposed on East Germany. 
Even when the East German government abruptly erected 
the Berlin Wall on August 13, 1961—to keep its citizens 
from fleeing to the West—Kennedy’s recourse was not to the 
United Nations. At best he used the UN for back-channel 
negotiations with the Soviets and with European allies. Far 
more important, he sent 1,500 American military personnel 
to Berlin via the Autobahn, past East German checkpoints, 
to test Soviet intentions. In June 1963 the president trav- 
eled to Berlin to demonstrate American resolve to defend the 
western parts of the city. 

The American role in Vietnam and Southeast Asia was 
another matter President Kennedy did not feel comfortable 
leaving to multilateral diplomacy at the United Nations. 
After several months in office the president was able to nego- 
tiate with the Soviet Union and parties in the region a settle- 
ment on Laos that established that country’s neutrality in the 
East-West confrontation. For Vietnam—unlike Laos—the 
president disregarded advice to find a neutrality arrange- 
ment. The defense of Vietnam was an “alliance commitment” 
growing out of the Eisenhower administration’s promises in 
1954. The administration was interested in victory, not a UN- 
brokered compromise. The consequence was that the U.S. 
government never seriously brought its most tragic cold war 
initiative to the councils of the world organization, which 
it had created for exactly such conflicts. Denying the Soviet 
Union a public relations victory, and possibly a strategic vic- 
tory, was too important to consider such an option. 

Probably no single event better illustrated Kennedy’s 
unwillingness to trust strategic interests to UN deliberations 
than the CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS of 1962. Coming at the end 
of the tensest four years of the cold war, and a period marked 
by increasing hostility between Washington and Havana, the 
Cuban crisis seemed to threaten the most important purpose 
of the UN. The United Nations had been created to ensure 
that the world would never again experience a global holo- 
caust like World War IL. Yet almost no use was made of the 
UN during a crisis that Kennedy later estimated had put the 
possibility of a nuclear exchange at one out of four. 

In the last months of the Eisenhower administration, 
the CIA had developed contingency plans for the invasion 
of CUBA by Cuban exiles financed and encouraged by the 
U.S. government. President Kennedy did little to review the 


components of the plan critically, and, shortly after entering 
office, he gave the go-ahead, reserving the right to terminate 
the invasion at any point and making clear that he did not 
intend to allow direct military action by U.S. forces. The 
operation was a failure. On April 17, 1961, Cuban nationals 
went ashore at the Bay of Pigs; by April 19 the invasion had 
been defeated by Castro’s forces. The president was forced 
to admit American complicity and his responsibility for the 
debacle. 

Castro appealed his case to the United Nations. World 
public opinion condemned the invasion, and several RESO- 
LUTIONS to that effect were circulated. In the end, no reso- 
lutions passed and discussion of the incident at the United 
Nations devolved into lengthy cold war recriminations. 
The following July Nikita Khrushchev forged an alliance 
with Cuba, and Castro shortly thereafter declared himself 
a communist. 

Kremlin leaders and Castro, fearing another U.S. mission 
to topple the Cuban government, decided to place Soviet 
offensive missiles on the island. By the fall of 1962 sev- 
eral missiles and their launchpad facilities had been secretly 
moved to Cuba, and they were about to become operational 
when U.S. overflights discovered them in October. The presi- 
dent believed that the placement of missiles in Cuba altered 
the strategic balance. He convened a secret group of advisers 
to assess the threat and the options available to remove the 
missiles. 

U.S. secretary of state Dean Rusk, who had been assis- 
tant secretary for UN Affairs in the Truman administration, 
expressed no interest in taking the matter to the United 
Nations, and only slightly more in taking it to the ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AMERICAN STATES. At best, he proposed communi- 
cating with Castro through his representative at the UN. Only 
U.S. ambassador to the UN Adlai Stevenson among those in 
the inner circle made the case for UN diplomacy. Briefed 
by Kennedy personally, Stevenson counseled negotiations 
before any military action. The president rejected Stevenson’s 
approach. In Kennedy’s view, it was, in fact, important to act 
in secret so that the Soviets did not bring the matter to the 
United Nations before the United States acted. At one point 
the president even indicated that he wanted to “frighten” UN 
delegations through ambiguity about possible U.S. retalia- 
tion, thus making more likely the future achievement of an 
Assembly resolution favorable to American interests. 

Kennedys advisers eventually developed six policy 
options. Of those, three—doing nothing, negotiating secretly 
with Fidel Castro, and appealing to the Security Council— 
were rejected as ineffective. The remaining options involved 
the use of force. The president decided on a naval blockade 
of the island and a demand that the missiles be removed. 

Once having quarantined Cuba, only then did President 
Kennedy look for ways to incorporate the United Nations 
into his efforts to avoid war with the Soviet Union while 
achieving the removal of the missiles. In the Security 
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Council Stevenson presented photographic evidence of 
the missile sites and demanded an explanation from the 
Soviet representative. Working privately with Acting Secre- 
tary-General U THANT, the American ambassador explored 
ways in which U Thant might serve as an intermediary. 
The United States proposed that the United Nations provide 
observation teams to oversee any missile withdrawal. Ken- 
nedy also let Stevenson suggest to the Secretary-General 
that if it became necessary to trade U.S. installations in 
Turkey for those in Cuba, it should be U Thant who “spon- 
taneously” proposed it. Thus, the trade would not appear 
to be an American concession to the Russians. Khrushchev 
also suggested using the Secretary-General as the principal 
“intermediary” to resolve the dispute. 

Despite overtures to U Thant, the substantive negotia- 
tion of the crisis was conducted through correspondence 
between the two leaders and secret back-channel contacts. 
The confrontation concluded on November 26, when the 
Kremlin ordered its ships carrying missiles to Cuba to 
reverse course and Khrushchev agreed to withdraw the 
ones already in place. In return, Kennedy indicated that the 
United States would not invade Cuba and would remove its 
missiles from Turkey. The crisis had been concluded with 
little UN involvement. Even in the aftermath of the confron- 
tation the administration demonstrated caution in employ- 
ing the United Nations, reneging on its earlier suggestion 
to use UN observation teams to monitor the removal of the 
missiles. Kennedy decided to depend on surveillance flights 
for this purpose. 

The Cuban crisis marked the nadir of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions in the cold war. The ultimate confrontation that both 
sides thought they could avoid while pursuing brinkman- 
ship around the world had nearly happened. The events in 
the Caribbean had a cathartic effect on Moscow and Wash- 
ington. Afterward, both sides looked for ways to lessen the 
tension between them. A telephone “hot line” that allowed 
direct communication between the Kremlin and the White 
House was established. As 1963 began, both Khrushchev 
and Kennedy spoke about the necessity of what the former 
called “peaceful coexistence.” A step-by-step retreat from 
the precipice seemed to be under way. Most important, both 
sides quietly moved toward some accommodation on the 
arms race by intensifying the effort to get a nuclear test 
ban in place, culminating in the Partial Test Ban Treaty of 
August 1963. 

There was a reasonable prospect, as Kennedy looked for- 
ward to his reelection campaign (set to begin in the fall), 
that the two superpowers might move forward on disarma- 
ment. If that could happen, then the saved resources of the 
diminished arms race could be turned to development in the 
Third World, areas of the globe Kennedy worried would be a 
breeding ground for war if the overwhelming human prob- 
lems were not addressed. In the arena of development the 
United Nations could play a broader role than it had played 


in the contest with Moscow. One might have expected that 
within a year Khrushchev and Kennedy could be employing 
the United Nations in effective ways. Tragically, John E Ken- 
nedy was assassinated on November 22, 1963, as he rode in 
a motorcade through the streets of Dallas, Texas. It was left 
to his successor, President Johnson, to forge if possible a 
Kennedy legacy in foreign policy. 

See also ACHESON, DEAN; ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR; UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Further Reading: Dallek, Robert. An Unfinished Life: John F 
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John. Why England Slept. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1981. May, Ernest R., and Philip D. Zelikow. The Kennedy 
Tapes: Inside the White House during the Cuban Missile Crisis. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap, 1998. Schlesinger, Arthur, Jr. A 
Thousand Days: John E Kennedy in the White House. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 2002. 


Khmer Rouge Trials 

Nearly 3 million people died at the hands of the Khmer 
Rouge regime in CAMBODIA between April 1975 and Janu- 
ary 1979. The magnitude of executions and deaths due to 
maltreatment shocked world opinion, which in turn brought 
pressure on the international community and succeeding 
Cambodian governments to punish those responsible for 
the killings. After lengthy negotiations between the United 
Nations and a hesitant Cambodia, the two parties reached an 
agreement in March 2003 “concerning the prosecution under 
Cambodian law of crimes committed during the period of 
Democratic Kampuchea.” Among the likely defendants were 
Ke Pauk, Khieu Samphan, and Nuon Chea. The leader of 
the Kampuchean government, Pol Pot, died in April 1998. 
The agreement established a mixed national-international 
court known as the Extraordinary Chambers in the Courts of 
Cambodia (ECCC). 

Signing of the “UN-Cambodia Agreement” did not lead 
to immediate prosecution of suspected war criminals. Since 
the Cambodian government insisted that the tribunal oper- 
ate inside Cambodia with Cambodian personnel, working 
out the modalities for international participation in the tri- 
als and approving a JURISDICTION for the Court that would 
meet international standards proved to be protracted. Under 
the agreement, the Court would have both Cambodian and 
international judges, the latter nominated by the UN SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL. Co-investigating judges and co-prosecu- 
tors—one Cambodian and the other non-Cambodian in both 
cases—were to be appointed. 

The jurisdiction of the Court extended to the crime of 
GENOCIDE as defined in the 1948 CONVENTION on Geno- 
cide, crimes against humanity, war crimes, TORTURE, reli- 
gious persecution, and violations of the Cambodian penal 
code. The use of the Genocide Convention raised a difficult 
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issue for the Court, since the convention defines genocide 
as an act against a group to which the perpetrator does 
not belong. At best, the slaughter in Cambodia amounted 
to auto-genocide, Cambodian on Cambodian. Nonetheless, 
the sheer dimension of mass killing led the negotiators to 
include the charge. With a majority of Cambodian nationals 
serving as the judges on the Court, all decisions of guilt or 
innocence required a super majority that included at least 
one international judge’s vote. 

To support the operation of the Court the United Nations 
created UNAKRT (United Nations Assistance to the Khmer 
Rouge Trials) Mission. It also encouraged voluntary contri- 
butions from member states. A pledging conference held in 
New York City produced offers of assistance of more than 
$38 million, with the largest contributions coming from 
FRANCE, GERMANY, JAPAN, Canada, and the Netherlands. 
The first trials were expected to take place in 2007. The first 
charges were brought against Nuon Chea, the second-rank- 
ing leader of the Khmer Rouge after Pol Pot, and Kaing Guek 
Eav, commandant of Tuel Sleng prison where 14,000 people 
suffered torture and execution. 


Further Reading: Etcheson, Craig. After the Killing Fields: 
Lessons from the Cambodian Genocide. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Publishing Group, 2005. Romano, Cesare P. R., 
André Nollkaemper, and Jann K. Kleffner, eds. International- 
ized Criminal Courts: Sierra Leone, East Timor, Kosovo, and 
Cambodia. New York: Oxford University Press, 2004. UNA- 
KRT Web site: <www.unakrt-online.org>. EEEC Web site: 
<www.eccc.gov.kh/>. 


Khrushchev, Nikita S. (1894-1971) 

Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev succeeded JOSEPH STALIN 
as General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in 1953, and in that role was the effective leader of 
the USSR until his ouster in 1964. For the last six years of 
his rule he also served as chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters, the equivalent of national prime minister. Born into a 
peasant family, Khrushchev joined the Communist Party in 
1918. By 1931 the rising leader was directing the Moscow 
City Committee where he made his mark in leading the con- 
struction of the Moscow subway system. In 1938 he became 
the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Ukrai- 
nian Central Committee. From Kiev he guided the Ukrainian 
war effort against the Nazi invaders. 

Nikita Khrushchev first joined the partys most senior 
leadership body—the Politburo—in 1939. A beneficiary of 
Stalin’s purges of the party’s “Old Bolsheviks,” Khrushchev 
faithfully carried out Stalin’s orders and participated in the 
“Cult of Personality” that surrounded the aging dictator. 
When Stalin died in March 1953, Khrushchev was one of 
several potential successors. Initially he participated in a col- 
lective leadership of the state and party with himself in the 


party secretary's position, Georgy Malenkov as head of state, 
and Nikolai Bulganin as premier. In traditional Communist 
Party fashion, he spent the next several years outmaneuver- 
ing his colleagues, emerging as the country’s leader at the 
20th Party Congress in 1956. 

The Khrushchev regime faced the challenge of adapting 
the Leninist-Stalinist model of government and politics to 
contemporary COLD WAR conditions. The command econ- 
omy system coupled with totalitarian terror in the 1930s 
and 1940s had gotten the country through the horrors of 
World War II and had built—albeit highly inefficiently—an 
industrialized Russia. But they had also overburdened the 
Soviet economy with military expenditures and excessive 
administrative control from the central ministries. Postwar 
circumstances forced the Soviet Union to compete with the 
UNITED STATES on a global stage and to confront a super- 
power far better suited to that competition in nearly all are- 
nas of policy-making. Stalin had also saddled the USSR with 
the maintenance of an untenable empire in Eastern Europe. 
Under the conditions of global competition, Khrushchev 
sought ways to undo the terror at home, decentralize the 
economy, and expand Soviet influence abroad. These tasks 
aggravated the already difficult but permanent need in the 
Marxist-Leninist Soviet Union to balance ideology against 
national interest. 

In a secret speech to the 20th Party Congress in 1956, 
Khrushchev criticized Stalin. He accused the former ruler of 
crimes against the party, state, and POPULATION. He rejected 
the use of terror and Stalin’s cult of personality. He argued 
that Stalin had eclipsed the Communist Party with a police 
state. The government eased censorship, and new efforts 
were made to revitalize the Soviet economy. He launched 
a program of “de-stalinization” that, in foreign affairs, jet- 
tisoned Stalin’s theory of inevitable war with the capitalist 
world. Khrushchev contended that the birth of the nuclear 
age made inevitable war unthinkable. In place of inevitable 
war, Khrushchev proposed “peaceful coexistence,” a form of 
permanent but peaceful struggle between the two world sys- 
tems, in which cooperation and conflict would be viewed as 
interpenetrating, dialectically compatible phenomena. 

Khrushchev also sought a new relationship with NON- 
ALIGNED states of the Third World. At the United Nations 
the USSR became a strong advocate for DECOLONIZATION 
and causes supported by developing states. Following 1955, 
as increasing numbers of DEVELOPING COUNTRIES joined the 
UN, the Soviet Union moved from a position in the VOTING 
minority to being able to pass RESOLUTIONS in the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY supportive of its foreign policy goals. Khrushchev 
became the first Soviet leader to visit states in the devel- 
oping South, a region he described as an emerging “peace 
zone,” with many nations following the “non-capitalist path 
of DEVELOPMENT.” Early in his term he traveled to INDIA 
in order to signal the decision to compete with the United 
States in the newly liberated parts of the globe. The Soviet 
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government also provided significant military and economic 
assistance to potential allies in the developing world. In the 
Middle East, Khrushchev provided military aid to EGYPT and 
funds to build the High Dam at Aswan. 

Toward the United States, Khrushchev followed a peri- 
patetic course, sometimes seeking better relations—he vis- 
ited the United States in 1959, establishing with President 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER the “spirit of Camp David”—and 
other times confronting Washington in terms that suggested 
likely war. He and Eisenhower agreed to pursue DISARMA- 
MENT discussions in the UN’s EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMA- 
MENT COMMITTEE (ENDC). Within this setting, however, 
the Soviet government rejected the American proposal for 
international verification of disarmament commitments. 
When President Eisenhower proposed in 1955 that the two 
superpowers provide “OPEN SKIES” to the surveillance planes 
of the other nation, Khrushchev rejected it as “spying.” Cri- 
ses arose over Berlin, the CONGO, the Suez Canal, and U.S. 
spy flights over the USSR, but Russia also purchased Western 
agricultural goods, and sought better relations with Western 
European states. 

In 1960 a U.S. spy plane commanded by Francis Gary 
Powers was shot down over Soviet territory. In addition to 
bringing a quick end to a planned summit with Eisenhower 
and the leaders of FRANCE and GREAT BRITAIN, Khrushchev 
mounted a show trial of the pilot and attended the fall ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly in order to excoriate the 
United States. On September 29, Khrushchev interrupted a 
speech by British prime minister Harold Macmillan by tak- 
ing off one of his shoes and banging it on his desk in the 
Assembly Hall. In his own address, Khrushchev protested 
American spying and accused UN SECRETARY-GENERAL DAG 
HAMMARSKJOLD of serving only Western interests. 

Khrushchev’s ire toward Hammarskjéld was occasioned 
in large part by the UN’s involvement at the time in the 
Congolese civil war. When the Congo became independent 
from Belgium in 1960, internecine conflict broke out. With 
the support of the General Assembly, the Secretary-General 
organized a PEACEKEEPING operation to support the cen- 
tral government of President Kasavubu, an American ally. 
The USSR refused to pay its ASSESSMENT, arguing the mis- 
sion had not been authorized by the SECURITY COUNCIL. 
Khrushchev’s anger at the apparent tilt by Hammarskjöld 
in favor of the American-supported faction in the Congo 
reached a breaking point when the Soviet-sponsored Con- 
golese prime minister, Patrice Lumumba, was assassinated 
after being released from UN protective custody. The Soviet 
delegation refused to have any further working relation- 
ship with the Secretary-General. In his 1960 speech to the 
United Nations Khrushchev charged Hammarskjöld with 
being in the service of the United States and its cold war 
partners. He demanded Hammarskjoéld’s resignation and a 
reorganization of the office of Secretary-General, replacing 
the single secretary with a TROIKA, whereby there would be 


a three-person executive with equal representation from the 
Western bloc, the Eastern bloc, and the neutral countries in 
the United Nations. Only some months after Hammarskjöld 
died in a plane crash in Africa did Khrushchev relent and 
allow the election of a new Secretary-General—U THANT 
of Burma. 

Khrushchev believed that peaceful confrontation with the 
West, liberalization at home, and defense of socialism within 
the Soviet bloc would ultimately produce the global victory 
of socialism over the capitalist system without the resort 
to nuclear war. Instead his policies seemed to undermine 
party control at home and within the Soviet bloc. In Eastern 
Europe Khrushchev’s de-stalinization campaign undermined 
hard-line communist leaders. In October 1956, the Soviet 
Union had to install a more moderate government in Poland 
to quell disturbances, and to use force to crush the demands 
for freedom in Hungary. President Eisenhower took the Hun- 
garian incident to the UN Security Council, seeking con- 
demnation of Soviet intervention. But given the possession 
of the VETO by the USSR, little cost adhered to Khrushchev’s 
decision to invade and occupy Budapest. Beyond Eastern 
Europe, the criticisms of Stalin and the pursuit of peaceful 
coexistence also made an enemy of Mao Zedong, the leader 
of Communist CHINA, arguably the most Stalinist of rulers in 
the communist camp. 

During Khrushchev’s years in office the most dangerous 
encounter between the superpowers occurred in October 
1962. The CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS proved a humiliating defeat 
for Soviet foreign policy. Khrushchev had decided to place 
nuclear missiles in Cuba for strategic reasons. Given the 
encirclement of the Soviet Union with U.S. allies, military 
bases, and U.S. WEAPONS systems, the Soviet leader report- 
edly considered deployment of Soviet missiles in CUBA to 
be, for Americans, a “taste of their own medicine.” The 
Cuban government, led by Fidel Castro, sought to use the 
missiles as a way to defend against another American inva- 
sion similar to the abortive U.S.-backed effort to overthrow 
the regime in 1961. 

Following the discovery of the missiles, American presi- 
dent JOHN E KENNEDY, imposed a naval blockade of the 
island and demanded the removal of the missiles. Khrushchev 
floated the idea of using UN Secretary-General U Thant as 
an intermediary, but the Kennedy administration demurred. 
The most important diplomatic exchanges were kept directly 
between Moscow and Washington. At UN HEADQUARTERS 
the United States requested a session of the Security Council. 
During that televised meeting, U.S. PERMANENT REPRESEN- 
TATIVE Adlai Stevenson presented surveillance photographs 
of the missiles. Beyond the drama, however, negotiations in 
New York were limited to out-of-view discussions. 

Khrushchev demanded a “no-invasion” pledge regard- 
ing Cuba and the removal of American missiles in Turkey 
as the quid pro quo for Soviet withdrawal of the missiles. 
Kennedy met on October 27 with Soviet ambassador to 
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the United States Anatoly Dobrynin and agreed to both 
conditions, but insisted that the Soviets keep the second 
condition confidential. The next day both sides announced 
that the crisis had been defused; the missiles would be 
withdrawn and the United States would make clear it had 
no intention of invading Cuba in the future. As a result 
of the crisis, the two countries agreed to the installation 
of a “hot line” telephone connection so that in the future 
negotiations could be initiated instantly, before an awkward 
situation became a crisis. Shortly thereafter Khrushchev’s 
government entered into negotiations with the United 
States on a limited nuclear test ban TREATY that was signed 
in August 1963. Recognizing the precipice the two sides 
had come to in the Cuban missile crisis, Kennedy and 
Khrushchev took the first steps toward a “détente”—relax- 
ation—in their countries’ relations. 

In the Soviet Union Khrushchev found his foreign and 
domestic policies under rising challenge. The confrontation 
in the Caribbean had ended in an embarrassing diplomatic 
and strategic failure. Faced with a simmering revolt by party 
bureaucrats, old Stalinists, and conservatives worried about 
unrestrained liberalization, Khrushchev moved to reorganize 
the party and to stack it with his supporters. The reorganiza- 
tion only alerted his opponents. They successfully removed 
him from all of his government and party posts in October 
1964. While he had defeated an “anti-party” group opposed 
to his policies in 1957, it would be Khrushchev’s closest 
colleagues in the Politburo who would oust him in 1964, 
charging him with “hare-brained schemes.” Restoring sta- 
bility at home and Soviet prestige abroad fell to the new 
leaders increasingly under the direction of Leonid Brezhney, 
Khrushchev’s successor as general secretary of the party. 

Party leaders declared Khrushchev a “special pensioner” 
of the state and he was allowed to retire to his country home, 
albeit with secret police surveillance for the rest of his life. 
Prior to his death he wrote and recorded his memoirs, which 
were smuggled out of the USSR and published in the West. 
When he died in 1971, Khrushchev was not buried in the 
Kremlin Wall like other esteemed party leaders of the past, 
but in a Moscow cemetery. Nonetheless, large crowds and 
a stream of admirers gathered at the cemetery over many 
months following his interment. 

See also GERMANY. 
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Kim Il-Sung (1912-1994) 

Known as the “Great Leader” and, since his death, “Eter- 
nal Leader” of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(North Korea), Kim Il-Sung provoked the only military con- 
flict that directly involved the United Nations by his attack 
on the Republic of Korea (South Korea) on June 25, 1950. 
The KOREAN WAR or “police action” lasted from 1950 to 
1953 with 17 UN members contributing troops and supplies, 
while the People’s Republic of CHINA (PRC) intervened on 
behalf of Kim and the Soviet Union provided surreptitious 
military assistance. 

With the sudden collapse of JAPAN in mid-August 1945 
in the wake of two nuclear attacks by the UNITED STATES and 
the long-promised Soviet DECLARATION of war, Washing- 
ton proposed that Japanese-dominated Korea be assigned a 
northern Soviet occupation zone and an American southern 
zone, divided at the 38th parallel. In the postwar climate of 
the COLD WAR, the Soviets supported a leftist North Korean 
regime headed by former anti-Japanese partisan Kim Il-sung, 
while the United States supported the rightist elder national- 
ist Syngman Rhee in the south. As the two superpowers pre- 
pared to leave the peninsula in 1948-49, the United States 
turned to the United Nations as an avenue of multilateral 
withdrawal, in hopes of avoiding chaos and civil war. 

Despite Soviet opposition, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
approved a RESOLUTION calling for elections in the spring 
of 1948 throughout Korea to establish a national assembly. 
A UN Temporary Commission on Korea (UNTCOK) was 
created to oversee the process. When the Soviets carried out 
their threat to deny UNTCOK entry into the north, Wash- 
ington secured UN sanction, through the Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly, for elections in the south alone to 
create a “National Government.” Consequently, the Syng- 
man Rhee regime in the south was confirmed as the legiti- 
mate government of all Korea while the Kim Il-Sung regime 
remained isolated and drew close to both the PRC and the 
USSR. It sought military assistance in order to carry out a 
forceful unification of the two Koreas. 

After repeated political efforts to gain support for uni- 
fication among southerners as well as efforts to foment 
rebellion, Kim Il-Sung, with the permission of Moscow and 
Beijing, launched a massive military assault on the Republic 
of Korea. Under U.S. pressure the United Nations quickly 
branded North Korea the aggressor and called upon all mem- 
ber states to render assistance to South Korea to repel armed 
attack and “to restore international peace and security in the 
area.” 

The Korean War soon stalemated and finally ended in an 
armistice in July 1953 between the Kim regime (and China) 
and the United Nations forces (most notably U.S. forces, 
who made up the preponderance of military personnel and 
who were led by U.S. commanders). A major international 
conference at Geneva in 1954 failed to bring a final resolu- 
tion to the Korean imbroglio. For the next 20 years Kim 
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Il-Sung routinely denounced the United Nations as a tool of 
American imperialism. 

In 1972 Kim initiated a North-South Coordinating Com- 
mittee to discuss the issue of reunification but it was soon 
apparent that he sought northern control of the south. Given 
this impasse, President Chung Hee Park, in June 1973, 
announced his willingness to have both Koreas admitted 
to the United Nations as separate entities. Kim condemned 
Park’s proposal as a formula for permanent national division 
and urged a union of the two regimes under a Confederal 
Republic of Koryo that could join the United Nations as a 
single state. Seoul’s rejection of the proposal led to an assas- 
sination attempt on President Park by Kim’s government and 
to a relentless North Korean tunneling program under the 
demilitarized zone between north and south. 

During the 1970s Kim Il-Sung sought to distance himself 
from his wartime allies (and superiors) by reaching out to 
the non-aligned nations for recognition and support in the 
United Nations. Slowly he gained acceptance as the legiti- 
mate ruler of an independent nation in the eyes of the world, 
especially following South Korea's proposed simultaneous 
and separate UN MEMBERSHIP. With the support of Alge- 
ria and other non-aligned nations and the replacement at 
the United Nations of the Republic of China (Taiwan) by 
PRC representatives in 1971, Kim Il-Sung managed to gain 
a foothold for North Korea to secure status as an official UN 
observer, and he succeeded in having his government admit- 
ted as a full member in a number of SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, 
beginning with membership in the WORLD HEALTH ORGA- 
NIZATION. In 1991 both Koreas became full members of the 
United Nations. 

Kim I-Sung’s policy of rapprochement with South Korea 
and the world community did not extend to North Korea’s 
nuclear ambitions. On March 12, 1993, Kim’s government 
announced that it would exercise its right to withdraw from 
the NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY. The United 
States responded with diplomatic pressure, including a 
trip to Pyongyang by former president JIMMY CARTER, and 
back channel threats from the administration of President 
WILLIAM JEFFERSON CLINTON that Washington would use 
military force if necessary to keep North Korea from obtain- 
ing nuclear weapons. Kim agreed to negotiations with the 
United States that concluded, following Kim’s sudden and 
unexpected death on July 8, 1994, with both sides signing an 
“Agreed Framework” under which North Korea promised to 
end its nuclear enrichment program in return for light-water 
reactors from the United States. Succeeding his father, as 
Kim Il-Sung had planned since the early 1970s, his son, Kim 
Jong-Il, became the new leader of the North Korean regime. 
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Korean War 

The United Nations initially became involved in Korea in the 
autumn of 1947 when the American government presented a 
RESOLUTION to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY calling for the Soviet 
Union and the UNITED STATES to hold elections in their 
respective post-World War II occupation zones in order to 
select members of a national assembly and a Korean national 
government. In November the General Assembly approved 
the proposal and established a United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea (UNTCOK) to supervise the elections 
and report to the Assembly. As the COLD WAR surfaced, the 
United States and its allies became convinced that the Soviet 
Union would never cooperate with an American-sponsored 
plan under the auspices of the United Nations. Thus Wash- 
ington’s policy was aimed at creating a separate South Korean 
government under conservative Syngman Rhee and shielded 
by United Nations legitimacy. 

Other members of UNTCOK, including U.S. allies Aus- 
tralia and Canada, opposed the decision for elections until 
they could be administered throughout the peninsula. Under 
pressure from the American military government, the Gen- 
eral Assembly in February 1948 approved an American- 
sponsored resolution giving UNTCOK authority to supervise 
elections “in such parts of Korea as might be accessible to 
the Commission.” 

Elections were held in May 1948 and Rhee won a signifi- 
cant victory despite mixed assessments of its fairness by the 
members of UNTCOK. In July, the newly created legislative 
assembly promptly elected Syngman Rhee as the first presi- 
dent of the Republic of Korea (ROK). Although a separate 
regime, the Democratic People’s Republic (DPR), headed by 
KIM IL-SUNG, was established in North Korea, the General 
Assembly declared the South Korean government to be the 
only lawful government in that part of Korea where UNT- 
COK had observed elections and thus the only legitimate 
government in Korea. As both regimes claimed JURISDIC- 
TION over the entire peninsula, violence loomed as the only 
available path to national unification. International politics 
mirrored the stalemate in Korea as Soviet-U.S. relations dete- 
riorated into a cold war characterized by an American foreign 
policy of containment. The fate of the troubled peninsula 
was to be left in the hands of the United Nations. 

When North Korea, with the foreknowledge and 
approval of the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
CHINA, invaded South Korea on June 25, 1950, the United 
States responded immediately, sending combat troops to 
defend Seoul and calling for an emergency meeting of the 
UN SECURITY COUNCIL. A UN resolution of June 27 pro- 
vided for military SANCTIONS against North Korea and 
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U.S. Marines in Korea, 1951 (UNITED NATIONS) 


called for member states to assist the Republic of Korea. 
The Security Council was able to act decisively because 
the Soviet ambassador was boycotting council meetings at 
the time. Protesting the seating of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment as the representative of China, his absence meant 
the Soviet VETO was not an obstacle to action. Once the 
Soviets returned to the table, the American delegation 
had to appeal to the General Assembly to legitimize mili- 
tary actions in Korea. The Truman administration pushed 
through the Assembly the UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLU- 
TION, which allowed the members to “discuss” threats to 
the peace and “recommend” UN action or a response from 
individual states when the Security Council was deadlocked 
over an issue. Eventually 16 nations, including the United 
States, provided armed forces. Another Security Council 
resolution of July 7 established a unified command under 
the UN FLAG and delegated the authority for the command 


to the United States. President Harry S. Truman appointed 
General Douglas MacArthur as the Supreme United Nations 
Commander, and the UNITED NATIONS COMMAND (UNC) 
became the official title of the force. 

After enduring initial defeats that drove UN forces to the 
southern tip of Korea in the Pusan perimeter, MacArthur's 
forces mounted spectacular counterattacks at Inchon and 
Pusan, resulting in the recapture of Seoul on September 28 
and the pursuit by UN armies of North Korean forces fleeing 
across the 38th parallel. The Truman administration decided 
that, absent evidence of a major Soviet or Chinese interven- 
tion in the war, UN forces would pursue the North Koreans 
beyond the 38th parallel and unite the peninsula by force. 
Thus began the period of the UN offensive, approved by the 
Security Council on October 7, 1950. 

Despite repeated Chinese warnings that it would not 
tolerate an advance toward its borders, MacArthur’s forces 
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moved deeper into North Korea and made preparations to 
establish a government of national unification. 

In early November, the Chinese acted, hurling hundreds 
of thousands of veteran troops across the Yalu River to con- 
front U.S. and ROK forces approaching the border. As UN 
forces reeled in retreat, President Truman shocked the world 
by raising the possibility of using nuclear weapons to stem 
the tide. Britain’s prime minister Clement Attlee flew to 
Washington to secure assurances from Truman that nuclear 
decisions would not be made unilaterally. 

At the United Nations in New York, efforts were under- 
way to seek a negotiated settlement of the conflict, includ- 
ing, for the first time, representatives of the People’s Republic 
of China. The United States was adamant, however, that a 
cease-fire must not include discussions of such outstand- 
ing issues as diplomatic recognition, Formosa, or a seat at 
the United Nations. Consequently, the Chinese departed the 
talks and declared on December 21, 1950, that all actions 
taken by the United Nations without Chinese participation 
were illegal. 

As UN forces retreated south toward the 38th parallel in 
the freezing winter of 1950-51, a major foreign policy debate 
erupted in the United States that made Europeans appre- 
hensive that Washington would retreat from its postwar role 
of world leadership. While encouraging a dialogue between 
Washington and Moscow, Western European governments 
were appalled over an American resolution at the United 
Nations to brand China as an “aggressor nation” and to 
impose sanctions on Beijing. On February 1, 1951, the Gen- 
eral Assembly approved the American resolution. It was seen 
as a call to Beijing to desist from offensive action, yet it was 
also perceived as an indication of a potential peaceful settle- 
ment of the issue. An early end to the conflict, however, was 
precluded by Washington’s insistence that outstanding East 
Asian issues be deferred until after a cease-fire. 

During the late winter and early spring of 1951, the press- 
ing military crisis facing the UN Command (UNC) was con- 
tained when the Chinese offensive was halted south of Seoul 
and UN forces were able to launch a counteroffensive, led by 
General Matthew Ridgeway, which regained territory above 
the 38th parallel once more. Officially, UN forces still oper- 
ated on the basis of the October 7, 1950, directive to establish 
“a unified, independent, and democratic Korea.” In reality, 
however, the Chinese intervention caused both the U.S. State 
Department and Defense Department to reevaluate their 
objectives in Korea. The State Department made it clear that 
it now sought to use military pressure to achieve a cease-fire 
agreement followed by UN negotiations leading to reimposi- 
tion of the status quo before June 25, 1950. Offensive opera- 
tions north of the 38th parallel would only be initiated with 
the approval of coalition partners, an unlikely prospect. 

As the tide of battle appeared to be turning, a mood 
of optimism pervaded American public opinion. In March 
1951, the Western allies, SECRETARY-GENERAL TRYGVE LIE, 


and the State Department and Defense Department con- 
vinced Truman to undertake a major peace initiative toward 
North Korea and China through the United Nations Com- 
mand. When informed of the initiative, the commander of 
UN forces, General Douglas MacArthur, was irate. He directly 
challenged U.S. policy and urged an expansion of the war to 
force a Chinese surrender, thus precipitating the Truman- 
MacArthur crisis, which ended with President Truman’s dis- 
missal of the celebrated general. 

Hopes for a negotiated settlement were further delayed 
by the renewal of fierce Chinese offensives in April and May 
1951. After UN forces repelled this drive and once again 
reentered North Korea, the Truman administration decided 
to halt the UN advance in order to probe the possibilities for 
a cease-fire. 

Responding to the growing pressure of world opinion 
and confident that it could negotiate from a position of 
military strength, the Truman administration resumed the 
search for a diplomatic settlement. In May the State Depart- 
ment instructed diplomat George Kennan to meet with Jacob 
Malik, Soviet ambassador to the UN, and indicate that Wash- 
ington was interested in seeking an armistice or cease-fire 
along the 38th parallel. On June 22, Moscow responded with 
a statement of interest. Despite determined resistance by 
South Korean president Syngman Rhee, negotiations between 
the United Nations and communist forces began on July 10, 
1951, at Kaesong, the ancient capital of Korea. 

A cease-fire, much less an armistice, was not close at 
hand. The military stalemate that had developed between the 
summer of 1951 and the winter of 1952 was reflected in the 
diplomatic impasse at the negotiation site in Panmunjom. In 
November, the U.S. National Security Council drafted a new 
policy statement on Korea (NSC-118/2), which concluded 
that the United States should continue its limited war in 
Korea while seeking an armistice. Flexibility in negotiations 
with the Chinese would be made possible by a “greater sanc- 
tion” statement which threatened China with prompt retali- 
ation in case of renewed AGGRESSION. The military stalemate 
was further complicated by heated controversies over the 
status of prisoners-of-war as well as charges of germ warfare 
lodged against the United States. 

In November 1952, Republican DWIGHT EISENHOWER 
won the U.S. presidential election in part because of a wide- 
spread belief that a new administration was necessary to 
bring a conclusion to the unpopular war in Korea. Keeping 
his campaign pledge, the president-elect flew to Korea in 
early December where he visited the troops and met with 
President Syngman Rhee and U.S. commander Mark Clark, 
making it clear that any escalation of the conflict would 
risk global war. Confident that the pivot of the cold war was 
Europe and not Asia, he was determined to take new initia- 
tives to end the conflict in Korea. 

Syngman Rhee’s refusal to accept an armistice agreement 
and his threats to pursue a unilateral course forced the UN 
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Command—and U.S. administration officials—to prepare 
plans for the possible withdrawal of ROK forces from the 
coalition. The U.S. 8th Army prepared plan EVERREADY 
that envisioned a military takeover if Rhee became openly 
hostile to UN forces. At the same time, the United States 
offered a mutual security PACT with South Korea if it would 
accept a UN proposed armistice and leave Korean forces 
under the control of the UN Command. In addition, Eisen- 
hower subtly, but never directly, warned China of the possi- 
bility of nuclear retaliation. 

The communists and the UN Command, but not Syngman 
Rhee, agreed to armistice terms in June 1953. Both President 
Eisenhower and his secretary of state, John Foster Dulles, sent 
notes to the South Korean leader indicating that the United 
States and the United Nations were prepared to conclude 
peace with or without the Seoul government. When armi- 
stice talks resumed on July 10, 1953, a leading issue involved 
the United States’ ability to guarantee South Korea's conduct 
in the post-armistice period. The UN Command negotiators 
assured the Chinese and North Koreans that the UN Com- 
mand would withdraw all military aid and support if ROK 
forces violated the armistice agreement. To insure good con- 
duct, the Chinese launched a massive final assault against the 
ROK positions. Finally, the United States renewed its promise 
of a defense pact, a commitment from Eisenhower to South 
Korea to respond immediately to an unprovoked attack with 
a UN force and a pledge of major economic assistance. 

The armistice ending the Korean War was signed in 
silence at Panmunjom on July 27, 1953. The next day, the 16 
nations with armed forces in Korea signed the “greater sanc- 
tion” statement reaffirming their intent to resist any attacks 
on South Korea from the north. In a report to the Security 
Council on August 7, 1953, General Mark Clark revealed 
that the allied nations had warned that a breach of the armi- 
stice would have consequences “so grave that in all probabil- 
ity, it would not be possible to confine hostilities within the 
frontiers of Korea.” 

A United Nations resolution of August 28, 1953, approv- 
ing the armistice agreement, limited attendance to a postwar 
political conference to the former belligerents only, and the 
Soviet Union, which could participate “provided the other 
side desires it.” Immediate postwar acrimony among China, 
North Korea, and South Korea prevented the realization of 
a postwar conference. Eventually, in 1954, agreement was 
reached to hold a conference of the Korean belligerents in 
Geneva in April of that year in order to discuss the final reso- 
lution of both the Korean and Indochina wars. The lack of 
a successful peace accord between the belligerent parties in 
Korea left the future unification of the nation in the hands of 
the United Nations, where it remains today. 

See also CHAPTER VII OF THE UN CHARTER. 


Further Reading: Foot, Rosemary. The Wrong War: American 
Policy and the Dimensions of the Korean Conflict, 1950-1953. 
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— E. M. Clauss 


KOSOVO See FORMER YUGOSLAVIA, UNITED NATIONS 
INTERIM ADMINISTRATION MISSION FOR KOSOVO, WAR 
CRIMES TRIBUNALS. 


Kyoto Protocol 

Adopted on December 11, 1997, by the Third Conference 
of the Parties (COP-3), the directing body of the UNITED 
NATIONS FRAMEWORK CONVENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE 
(UNFCCC), the Kyoto Protocol set specific greenhouse gas 
(GHG) emission targets for industrialized states to achieve 
by 2012. Known as “Annex I Parties” to the UNFCCC, the 
developed states and states with economies in transition from 
socialist to capitalist systems agreed to lower overall emis- 
sions of six GHGs (carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, methane, 
hydrofluorocarbons, perfluorocarbons, and sulphur hexaflu- 
oride) to at least 5 percent below 1990 levels between 2008 
and 2012. Within this group individual states committed 
to realize differentiated emission reductions below the 1990 
ceiling. Among them the UNITED STATES accepted a target of 
7 percent reduction, Italy 6.5 percent, GERMANY 21 percent, 
JAPAN and Canada 6 percent each, and the United Kingdom 
12.5 percent, Non-Annex I states were not required by the 
PROTOCOL to meet any specific targets. 

Because of objections by industrialized states to the lack of 
mandated emission reductions by the LESS DEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES (LDCs), the PROTOCOL also established a number of 
innovative, flexible techniques for developed states to reach 
their targets. For example, it provided for “emissions trad- 
ing,” by which a country might transfer to another state emis- 
sion reduction credits resulting from its own projects. Also, it 
had a “sinks” provision that provided credits to countries that 
planted forests or undertook other carbon dioxide absorbing 
activities. In addition, Kyoto allowed for “joint implemen- 
tation” credits whereby an industrialized state could count 
emission reduction units achieved in another developed state 
if it helped finance the GHG-reducing project. Finally, at the 
urging of the United States and Brazil, negotiators created a 
“Clean Development MECHANISM” that enabled a country to 
receive credit for emissions-avoiding projects that it under- 
took or that its private corporations undertook in other coun- 
tries, presumably in the developing world. 
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In February 2005, the Kyoto Protocol entered into force 
after being ratified by a minimum of 55 states, among which 
were to be sufficient developed countries to account for at 
least 55 percent of global carbon dioxide (CO2) emissions in 
1990. The ratification of the agreement by the Russian Duma 
provided the needed participation to initiate the protocol’s 
provisions. The long delay in implementing the protocol was 
due in large part to the strong opposition of the United 
States. Since the United States produced nearly 40 percent of 
the world’s CO emissions at the time of the Kyoto Protocol's 
signing, the requirement that 55 percent of 1990 CO) emis- 
sions be represented in the states that ratified the accord 
gave Washington a near VETO over the measure. In July 1997 
the U.S. Senate voted 95 to 0 to oppose ratification of any cli- 
mate TREATY that did not include limitations on LDC emis- 
sions, effectively postponing early implementation of the 
agreement. While President BILL CLINTON later signed the 
protocol, chances for American ratification became nil with 
the election of President GEORGE W. BUSH, who announced, 
in early 2001, that he would not submit it to the Senate 
without significant changes. 

Post-Kyoto annual meetings of the UNFCCC Confer- 
ence of the Parties were aimed at developing operational 
plans for implementing the protocol and at generating pub- 
lic pressure on the United States and other developed coun- 
tries to meet their Kyoto commitments. At COP-4 (1998) 
in Argentina, negotiators drew up the Buenos Aires Plan of 
Action, which established a calendar of negotiations on all 
outstanding issues. In November 2000, more than 7,000 
participants gathered for the sixth COP meeting in The 
Hague, Netherlands. Despite two weeks of intense negotia- 
tions, however, the conference broke up without an agree- 
ment that would meet the needed requirements for the 
protocol to go into force. Delegates agreed to suspend the 
meeting until later in 2001, giving time for UN SECRETARY- 
GENERAL KOFI ANNAN and others to bring public pressure 


to bear on the United States and other states that had not 
ratified the Kyoto Protocol. 

Once the protocol entered into force without U.S. par- 
ticipation so much time had passed that the likelihood of 
the parties reaching their targets by the agreed dates seemed 
unlikely. In an effort to reinvigorate emissions-cutting as a 
method of slowing global warming and to entice American 
participation, GREAT BRITAIN’s prime minister Tony Blair 
invited CHINA, Brazil, INDIA, Mexico, and South Africa to 
join G8 (GROUP OF EIGHT) nations in a G8+5 Climate 
Change Dialogue. The group reached agreement on Feb- 
ruary 16, 2007, on the “Washington DECLARATION,” a 
non-binding outline of a successor to the Kyoto Proto- 
col. Admitting that man-made CLIMATE CHANGE existed 
“beyond doubt,” the signatories proposed a global system 
of emission caps and carbon emissions trading that would 
apply to both industrialized and DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 
The group hoped to put the new arrangement in place by 
2009. American willingness to support the new agreement 
was due in part to the decline in U.S. emissions relative to 
the rest of the world. Kyoto Protocol signatories accounted 
for 61.6 percent of total emissions by the end of 2006, 
meaning that U.S. emissions had fallen well below their 
earlier high of 40 percent. 

See also ENVIRONMENT, INTERGOVERNMENTAL PANEL ON 
CLIMATE CHANGE, MONTREAL PROTOCOL ON SUBSTANCES 
THAT DEPLETE THE OZONE LAYER. 


Further Reading: Fletcher, Susan R. Congressional Research 
Service Report for Congress. 98-2: Global Climate Change 
Treaty: The Kyoto Protocol. Washington, D.C.: National Coun- 
cil for Science and the Environment, 2000. Victor, David G. 
The Collapse of the Kyoto Protocol and the Struggle to Slow 
Global Warming. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
2001. Kyoto Protocol Web site: <www.unfccc.int/essential_ 
background/kyoto_protocol/items/2830.php>. 


land mines 

As of 2001, there were between 60 million and 110 mil- 
lion land mines deployed in more than 60 countries around 
the world. Some of the most heavily mine-affected states 
included AFGHANISTAN, BOSNIA, and CAMBODIA. By 2001, 
according to international experts, including those from the 
United Nations, land mines had caused 10,000 deaths and 
15,000 injuries in those 60 states annually. 

Land mines as a class of WEAPONS do not distinguish 
between combat forces and civilians. In fact, 80 to 90 per- 
cent of land mine victims have been civilians. Furthermore, 
land mines continue to kill and maim long after emplace- 
ment, well after hostilities have ended. In addition to their 
savage civilian toll, land mines hinder economic DEVELOP- 
MENT and the repatriation of refugees and displaced per- 
sons. These devastating effects have prompted the United 
Nations to support numerous mine clearing projects. The 
UN Mine Action Service is a cooperative effort between 
the UN and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS such as 
Handicap International and the Vietnam Veterans of Amer- 
ica Foundation. The UN Mine Action Service has been 
involved in de-mining activities in states such as Azer- 
baijan, Cambodia, and LEBANON. The UNITED NATIONS 
OFFICE OF PROJECT SERVICES also provides extensive de- 
mining services in states where UN PEACEKEEPING opera- 
tions are underway. 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL and GENERAL ASSEMBLY have 
addressed the issue of land mines in reports and RESOLU- 
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TIONS. In 1995, the Secretary-General issued a report entitled 
“Assistance in Mine Clearance.” During the 1990s the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted resolutions 48/75K, 49/75D, 50/700, 
51/458, 52/38A, 53/77N and 54/54B. Resolutions 49/75D 
and 50/700 made the elimination of anti-personnel land 
mines a goal of the international community. Together with 
resolution 48/75K, these resolutions urged a moratorium on 
a export of anti-personnel land mines. Resolution 51/45S 
urged states to pursue vigorously an effective, legally binding 
international agreement to ban the use, stockpiling, produc- 
tion, and transfer of anti-personnel land mines. This inter- 
national agreement was realized in 1997 with the signing of 
the CONVENTION ON THE PROHIBITION OF THE USE, STOCK- 
PILING, PRODUCTION AND TRANSFER OF ANTI-PERSONNEL 
MINES AND THEIR DESTRUCTION in Ottawa, Canada. Resolu- 
tions 52/38A, 53/77N, and 54/54B invited all states to sign 
the Ottawa Convention and urged signatories to ratify the 
CONVENTION without delay. 

As required by the convention, the first review confer- 
ence, known as the Nairobi Summit for a Mine Free-World, 
convened on November 29, 2004. The Geneva International 
Centre for Humanitarian Demining (GICHD) provided the 
SECRETARIAT for the meeting. The largest number of NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs)—350—to ever 
participate in a de-mining conference attended the Nairobi 
Summit. The plan of action emanating from the gathering 
listed 70 specific recommendations to rid the world more 
quickly of land mines. 
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By summer 2007, 153 states had become parties to the 
CONVENTION. Of the three dozen or so governments that 
remained outside the land mines agreement, the UNITED 
STATES and the RUSSIAN FEDERATION were the most impor- 
tant. They were also two of 13 countries that continued to 
produce the weapon. The others were IRAN, CUBA, Burma, 
CHINA, INDIA, Nepal, North and South Korea, PAKISTAN, Sin- 
gapore, and Vietnam. Additionally, several non-state groups 
were producing home-made versions, such as the improvised 
explosive device used regularly in IRAQ by insurgents resist- 
ing the occupying forces following the invasion of 2003. For 
its part, Russia continued to lay land mines in the separatist 
province of Chechnya. When the convention was signed in 
1997, the U.S. administration of President BILL CLINTON 
expressed support for the accord, but indicated it could not 
sign until a workable substitute was found for the many land 
mines it maintained along the demilitarized zone between 
the two Koreas. President Clinton’s successor, GEORGE W. 
BUSH, also disapproved of American participation, but in 
February 2004 his administration indicated that the United 
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Deactivating mines in Cambodia (UN PHOTO 159491/ 
J. BLEIBTREU) 


States would eliminate from its arsenal all land mines that 
were not capable of automatically turning off after a limited 
period in the ground. 

Despite nonparticipation and continued production by 
several states, the Landmine Convention could claim some 
success after 10 years in force. The international trade in 
land mines had nearly dried up. Of those states reporting 
stockpiles, the total number of land mines had fallen to 
below a quarter million. Each month new states reported 
destruction of significant percentages of their munitions. 

See also APPENDIX F (Security Council Resolution 1701), 
DEPARTMENT FOR DISARMAMENT AFFAIRS, DISARMAMENT. 


Further Reading: Cameron, M., R. Lawson, and B. Tomlin. 
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mines.” International Negotiation 4, no. 3 (1999): 481-500. 
Sundararaman, S. “The Landmines Question: An Over- 
view of the Ottawa Process.” Strategic Analysis 22, no. 1 
(April 1998): 17-33. Thakur, Ramesh, and W. Maley. “The 
Ottawa Convention on Landmines: A Landmark Humani- 
tarian Treaty in Arms Control?” Global Governance: A 
Review of Multilateralism and International Organizations 
5, no. 3 (July-September 1999): 273-302. Vines, A., and 
H. Thompson. “Beyond the Landmine Ban: Eradicating a 
Lethal Legacy.” Conflict Studies, 316 (March 1999): 1-37. 
International Campaign to Ban Landmines Web site: <www. 
icbl.org>. 

— S. E McMahon 


languages, United Nations ofXcial 

and working 

The official languages of the United Nations are Arabic, Chi- 
nese, English, French, Russian, and Spanish. Simultaneous 
translation into the official languages is provided in official 
meetings of UN organs and conferences. The UN Web site 
also is accessible in these languages. The working languages 
of the United Nations, however, are French and English. All 
UN documents are translated into these two languages. They, 
therefore, have more prominence in UN meetings, publica- 
tions, and activities than the other four. There is even an 
intermixing of French and English in official titles and docu- 
ments. For example, British English terms such as centre 
and programme are used universally in UN documents and 
publications. 

See also APPENDIX F (Economic and Social Council Reso- 
lution 31), DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, HAGUE 
ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE, SECRETARIAT. 
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Latin America 

As a result of the region’s participation in World War II as 
part of the Grand Alliance, 20 countries within the West- 
ern Hemisphere entered the United Nations as charter mem- 
bers on October 24, 1945: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, CUBA, the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, EL SALVADOR, GUATEMALA, HAITI, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Latin American leaders have been active in the leader- 
ship of the United Nations since its inception. Most notably, 
JAVIER PEREZ DE CUELLAR served as SECRETARY-GENERAL 
between 1982 and 1992. 

The region and its problems have been important con- 
cerns for a number of UN organizations. The Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA), founded in 1948, 
helped promote policy shifts that aimed at the creation of 
sustained economic expansion and modernization within the 
region. In 1985, the body evolved into the ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN (ECLAC). 
Other UN bodies that have become involved in Latin Ameri- 
can economic, social, and cultural issues include: UNESCO 
(UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL ORGANIZA- 
TION, established in 1945), UNICEF (UNITED NATIONS CHIL- 
DREN’S FUND, 1946), UNIDO (UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION, 1966), and WHO (WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION, 1948). 

Three controversies affecting the region marked the early 
history of the United Nations. The strained diplomatic rela- 
tions between the UNITED STATES and Argentina as a result 
of the latter's neutrality in World War II led to a push to 
block Argentina from UN MEMBERSHIP. The Argentine gov- 
ernment’s decision on March 27, 1945, to declare war against 
the remaining Axis powers, and its subsequent ratification of 
the RESOLUTIONS issued at the Inter-American Conference 
on War and Peace Problems at Chapultepec Palace in Mexico 
City (February 11, 1945) settled existing differences and 
cleared the way for Argentina’s membership. 

The push for hemispheric solidarity involving the Ameri- 
can states during the years preceding the UN’s formation 
created a second and more serious problem. Latin American 
leaders sought special recognition from the body for their 
region's status, as well as guarantees that UN obstruction, 
resulting from the use of a VETO by a permanent mem- 
ber of the SECURITY COUNCIL or other means, would not 
interfere with inter-American issues and concerns. Facing 
an impasse, the United States orchestrated a compromise 
that recognized the authority of “regional arrangements” to 
manage local or regional affairs, provided that their activi- 
ties were “consistent with the Purposes and Principles of 
the United Nations” (Chapter VIII, Article 52). Additionally, 
under Article 51 states were permitted to undertake “COL- 
LECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE” until the Security Council had taken 
sufficient steps to restore peace. The new wording in the 
CHARTER, however, limited this grant of autonomy by assert- 


ing the right of the council to investigate and take action on 
any threat to the peace. It also allowed any state to bring any 
dispute directly to the council. Following its establishment 
in 1948, the ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES (OAS) 
took on primary responsibility for ensuring peace and secu- 
rity within Latin America in accordance with the Charter 
provisions. 

Regional interests and concerns over the power of the 
PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL led to 
a third impasse. Latin American representatives sought a 
greater role within the Security Council from the outset. 
This push generated an effort, led by El Salvador and Bra- 
zil, to have Latin America guaranteed representation within 
the Security Council. El Salvador recommended the addition 
of more members to the council, which would have raised 
its original membership from 11 to 15. While the proposal 
gained support from small states in other regions, Brazil 
determined instead to seek a permanent seat on the Secu- 
rity Council for one Latin American country. The United 
States effectively blocked this proposed REFORM. Fearing 
that expansion would create concerns over a Western bloc 
within the council, Washington successfully argued that any 
attempt to alter the council’s composition would upset exist- 
ing settlements and delay the establishment of the United 
Nations. An informal compromise occurred. Latin American 
countries were in practice reserved two seats on the Security 
Council that the regional members shared through a regular 
rotation. Later, in 1965, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted 
a resolution that increased the size of the Security Council to 
15 and formally reserved two of the non-permanent seats for 
Latin American representatives. 

While regional conflicts occasionally gained the atten- 
tion of the United Nations, Latin America fell into a close 
partnership with the United States in almost all UN affairs. 
Rising COLD WAR tensions and the efforts of U.S. policy 
makers to orchestrate Latin American support, produced a 
significant American VOTING bloc within the General Assem- 
bly that effectively countered challenges through the 1950s. 
In the first years of the body’s operations, the Latin American 
bloc demonstrated its loyalty to Western interests through its 
votes on the ADMISSION of new members. Solidly supporting 
the candidates backed by the United States and its European 
allies, and voting with near unanimity against those put for- 
ward by the Soviet Union, the Latin American countries con- 
sistently demonstrated their allegiance to the anticommunist 
position. Latin American support for the series of resolutions 
that led to UN intervention in the KOREAN WAR in 1950 
demonstrated the success of American efforts to cultivate 
regional support. 

The Guatemala crisis of 1954 strained the ties between 
the American members of the United Nations. Claiming that 
the Arbenz administration then ruling Guatemala was com- 
munist in its actions and character, the U.S. government 
helped foment a military coup. Guatemala sought the inter- 
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vention of the United Nations. It claimed that the invasion of 
U.S.-backed mercenary groups from Nicaragua and Hondu- 
ras was an act of AGGRESSION and it requested UN assistance. 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Colombia, and Brazil challenged the 
request. Citing Article 33 of CHAPTER VI and 52 (2) of Chap- 
ter VIII of the UN Charter, Guatemala’s opponents argued 
that as a regional dispute the matter fell under the JURISDIC- 
TION of the Organization of American States. A veto by the 
USSR blocked a resolution offered by Brazil and Colombia 
that would have officially called on the OAS to open discus- 
sion concerning the situation in Guatemala. In its place, 
FRANCE authored a resolution that called for an end to mili- 
tary action and a commitment from all parties to block any 
and all assistance to the disputing parties. This resolution 
passed unanimously. The Soviet Union and Guatemala con- 
tinued to call for UN action, but a U.S. veto stalled Security 
Council deliberations. The collapse of the Arbenz govern- 
ment led to an end of UN discussion of the crisis. 

The fall of Fulgencio Batista in 1959 transformed Cuba 
into a catalyst of dramatic shifts in Latin America’s role in 
the United Nations. The CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS of October 
1962 brought about an emergency session of the UN Secu- 
rity Council. The United States used the session to justify its 
actions and establish a UN commission that was to supervise 
the removal of missiles and missile facilities from Cuba. The 
representatives of the Latin American delegations, with the 
exception of Cuba, supported the U.S. position. While a set- 
tlement negotiated by the United States and the USSR ended 
the crisis, the status of Cuba within Latin America and the 
United Nations generated challenges to the authority of the 
United States. 

Rafael Trujillo’s dictatorship in the Dominican Repub- 
lic also created a crisis that altered inter-American rela- 
tions. Declaring that civil war in the Dominican Republic 
threatened regional peace and its own national interests, the 
United States invaded the island in April 1965. In the wake 
of such a military intervention, the United Nations autho- 
rized its first observer mission. In May 1965 a resolution of 
the Security Council called for a cease-fire and for the UN 
Secretary-General to send a representative who would report 
on the situation. The Mission of the SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL to the Dominican Repub- 
lic remained in place until October 1966, after elections and 
the withdrawal of an inter-American PEACEKEEPING force 
had taken place. 

Rising nationalist sentiment created a new source of ten- 
sions in Panama. Resentment over the continued control 
of the Canal Zone by the United States led to civil distur- 
bances in the 1950s. Escalating riots in 1964 and the forceful 
response by U.S. military forces moved the Panamanian gov- 
ernment to sever relations with the United States and appeal 
to the United Nations for redress. Stalled negotiations and 
intermittent violence led the UN Security Council to meet in 
Panama City in March 1973. The council aired a proposal to 


support Panamanian claims of SOVEREIGNTY over all its terri- 
tories, but a threatened U.S. veto stalled any action. Bilateral 
negotiations eventually produced a TREATY that accelerated 
the transfer of authority over the Canal Zone in 1977. 

Popular revolutions and fear of U.S. military interven- 
tions led Latin America to use the United Nations as a venue 
for negotiated settlements of recent and long-standing dis- 
agreements. The Nicaraguan revolution of 1979 toppled a 
regime closely allied with the United States. The U.S. gov- 
ernment’ concerns over the ideological orientation of the 
revolutionary government and its potential influence over 
politics in neighboring states led it to sponsor the Contra 
War. To bring peace and head off greater U.S. involvement 
in the military and political affairs of Central America, Latin 
American leaders launched the Contadora Peace Project. The 
UN issued resolutions first in 1983 supporting this effort. 
When the Contadora process stalled, Latin American leaders 
enlisted the involvement of the Secretary-General’s office in 
an attempt to develop a regional settlement. The result was 
christened in 1986 the Rio Group, which launched nego- 
tiations and brokered settlements in Nicaragua, El Salva- 
dor, and Guatemala. The United Nations Observer Group 
in Central America, operating between 1989 and 1992, also 
established a system to demobilize and resettle combatants, 
verify elections, and reintegrate rebel groups into the politi- 
cal systems of the countries involved. 

U.S. diplomatic and military actions weakened the alle- 
giance of Latin America to the American position within 
the United Nations. The 1982 U.S. decision to aid GREAT 
BRITAIN and to defend the British position in the United 
Nations in relation to the Malvinas (Falklands) Islands War 
angered many Latin American nations. The U.S. invasion 
of Grenada in 1983 led to a General Assembly resolution, 
supported by most Latin American nations, that condemned 
the intervention. A U.S. veto killed a similar proposal in the 
Security Council. The December 1989 invasion of Panama 
by the United States also generated broad criticism within 
Latin America. A Security Council resolution calling for the 
immediate withdrawal of U.S. forces failed to gain approval 
only as a result of vetoes from the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France. 

Latin American issues remained of primary importance 
within the United Nations as the new century began. The 
mounting debt of Latin American and other developing 
nations, which the interventions of the WORLD BANK and the 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND had not solved, became a 
growing concern of the United Nations beginning in the 
1970s. In 1993, the General Assembly declared the “Inter- 
national Year of the World’s INDIGENOUS PEOPLE,” and in 
1994 it inaugurated the “International Decade of the World’s 
Indigenous People.” Focusing UN attention on the rights and 
contributions of indigenous communities to world affairs, 
the General Assembly became increasingly active in Latin 
American conflicts. This attention was most pronounced 
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concerning the central Andes, southern Mexico, and Central 
America, as a result of discussions concerning government 
repression, the drug trade, and SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. 

Within the United Nations, Latin America remained an 
important part of two recognized blocs. First, regional issues 
molded a Latin American and Caribbean group that often 
used the General Assembly as a venue for challenging the 
authority of the United States. Second, from the 1960s, Latin 
America increasingly joined in the NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT 
when issues concerning economic development and the dis- 
parity between the Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
arose. These blocs were useful in the General Assembly for 
challenging U.S. policies. However, they have proven to be 
not particularly cohesive. During the first decade of the new 
millennium, Latin American cohesiveness disintegrated fur- 
ther as several states in the region elected governments ideo- 
logically to the left of their predecessors. Led by the Hugo 
Chavez government in Venezuela, these states criticized the 
impact of GLOBALIZATION on the region, and opposed U.S. 
efforts to expand free trade policies through BRETTON WOODS 
institutions and new free trade zones. In the latter case, Brazil 
took the lead. The divisions in the region came to a head in 
the UN General Assembly in 2006 when Venezuela sought 
election to the Security Council. Fully anticipating victory, 
Venezuela lost the seat after an intemperate speech to the 
Assembly by President Chavez and after the longest voting 
process in the history of the chamber. 

See also APARTHEID; CAUCUS GROUPS; COMMISSION ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT; DEMOCRATIZATION; DESERTIFI- 
CATION; DISARMAMENT; FIRST AND THIRD WORLDS; GENERAL 
COMMITTEE; GROUP OF 77; INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK; INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE; INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW COMMISSION; NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS OF 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL; NUCLEAR-WEAPONS-FREE ZONES; 
ORGANISATION FOR THE PROHIBITION OF CHEMICAL WEAP- 
ONS; PREBISCH, RAUL; REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS; TREATY 
OF TLATLELOCO; UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE 
LAW OF THE SEA; UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE 
AND DEVELOPMENT; UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PRO- 
GRAMME; YALTA CONFERENCE. 


Further Reading: Cayuela, Jose. ECLAC 40 Years (1948- 
1988). Santiago, Chile: Economic Commission for Latin 
American and the Caribbean, 1988. Houston, John A. Latin 
America in the United Nations. New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1956. Mingst, Karen A., and 
Margaret P. Karns. The United Nations in the Post—Cold War 
Era. 2d ed. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 2000. Rob- 
erts, Adam, and Benedict Kingsbury, eds. United Nations, 
Divided World: The UN% Roles in International Relations. 2d 
ed. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993. Rosenthal, Gert. “The 
United Nations and ECLAC at the Half-Century Mark.” 
CEPAL Review, no. 57 (December 1995): 7-15. 

— D. K. Lewis 


Law of the Sea See UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
THE LAW OF THE SEA (UNCLOS). 


League of Nations 

Precursor to the United Nations, the League was founded 
at the end of World War I on the initiative of U.S. president 
Woodrow Wilson, who included in his FOURTEEN POINTS of 
1918 (at number 14) a proposed league that would be the 
first world organization for maintaining peace and security, 
international cooperation, and the development of INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. The League virtually ceased to function with 
the outbreak of World War II and in 1946 it officially dis- 
solved itself. 

The unrivaled bloodshed and carnage of World War I 
convinced many leaders of the necessity of a world organiza- 
tion to avert another such conflict, but the intellectual and 
practical origins of the League preceded the eruption of war 
in 1914. Eighteenth-century German philosopher Immanuel 
Kant had envisioned a global organization, and the 19th 
century had witnessed the growth of numerous international 
cooperative ventures, including the International Telegraph 
Union, initiated in 1865, the UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION, 
established in 1874, and the International Red Cross, urged 
by Swiss doctor Jean-Henri Dunant after he witnessed the 
suffering of the wounded in the battle of Solferino in 1859. 
The Hague Peace Conferences at the beginning of the 20th 
century and the establishment of the PERMANENT COURT 
OF ARBITRATION gave further impetus to international coop- 
eration. The war solidified opinion among an active group of 
diplomats, including South African Jan Smuts, Britain’s Lord 
Robert Cecil, and Frenchman Léon Bourgeois, all advocat- 
ing a society of nations. As early as 1914 Wilson had spo- 
ken with his closest adviser, Colonel Edward House, about 
the merits of a world association to avoid the kind of war 
just underway. The president may also have been influenced 
by the British writer Norman Angell with whom he spoke 
before publicly articulating his ideas on a league. In 1917, 
the American Institute of International Law issued a recom- 
mendation in Havana, CUBA, calling for a world organization 
that dovetailed agreeably with Wilson’s proposal. 

At the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, Wilson insisted 
on including the COVENANT of the new League in the text of 
the TREATY of Versailles, designed to end the war. The U.S. 
president headed a special committee at the conference that 
crafted the Covenant of the League and made it an “integral 
part of the General Peace Treaty.” The Covenant, coming into 
force on January 10, 1920, included 26 articles, provided for 
an Assembly composed of all members, a Council to include 
permanent members from the great powers (at first the 
United Kingdom, FRANCE, Italy, and JAPAN, later joined by 
GERMANY and the Soviet Union), and a SECRETARIAT. Both 
the Assembly and the Council required unanimity on any 
decision. The Covenant called for DISARMAMENT, territorial 
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integrity and political independence of NATION-STATES, the 
establishment of a PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE, the end of colonialism by means of a mandate sys- 
tem (whereby existing colonial administrators would prepare 
colonial areas for independence), international cooperation 
in humanitarian affairs, and provisions for amending the 
Covenant. The most controversial provision of the Covenant, 
highlighted in Article 10, called for COLLECTIVE SECURITY to 
assure nations League protection against AGGRESSION. 

The inaugural session of the League Council was held in 
Paris in January 1920, but Geneva became the permanent 
home of the new League, which met at first in the Hôtel 
National (before construction of the Palais des Nations, 
which opened in 1936). MEMBERSHIP could be extended 
to any state, dominion, or even self-governing colony by 
a two-thirds vote of the Assembly. The original members 
were the victorious nations from the war. There were 32 
such countries, and 29 came into the League initially. The 
largest victor not to join was the UNITED STATES, which 
refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles. In 1920 membership 
stood at 42 states. Several neutral nations, and the Soviet 
Union—isolated from world affairs following the Bolshevik 
Revolution—did not become members in 1920. Germany, 
unhappy with the peace treaty, did not enter the League until 
1926. The Soviet Union joined in 1934, at the very time the 
strains on the organization were becoming unbearable. The 
greatest number of members, achieved in 1937, was 58; by 
1943 there were only 10. The League's secretaries-general 
were Sir James Eric Drummond of GREAT BRITAIN (1920- 
33), Joseph Avenol of France (1933-40), and Sean Lester of 
Ireland (1940-46). 

The offices of the League Secretariat were in a build- 
ing along Lake Geneva that in 1924 was renamed the Pal- 
ais Wilson, following the death of the former president. Sir 
Eric Drummond, the first, and longest serving, SECRETARY- 
GENERAL, assembled a genuinely international secretariat, 
and early on the League realized some successes. It settled a 
Finnish-Swedish dispute over the Aland Islands in the Gulf 
of Bothnia (1920-21), guaranteed the security of Albania 
(1921), aided Austria’s economic reconstruction after the 
war, guided the peaceful division of Upper Silesia between 
Germany and Poland (1922), and helped prevent hostilities 
between Greece and Bulgaria in the Balkans (1925). It also 
extended help to refugees, worked to suppress the white 
slave trade and to restrain the traffic in opium, and pub- 
lished surveys and data on a number of pressing interna- 
tional issues such as world health, labor conditions, and 
economics. But intractable problems confronted the League. 
For one, without the United States as a member, the League 
lacked an influential player in world affairs. The problem of 
including the Soviet Union in international diplomacy was 
not resolved until quite late in the League's history. More- 
over, the worldwide depression that engulfed most countries 
by the 1930s made it even more difficult to deal with nations 


seeking to look out for their own interests. Then, as the 
dismantling of world order ensued, the League seemed des- 
tined to sit aside as aggressions proceeded. The League could 
do nothing as the French and Belgians occupied the Ruhr 
in 1923, the Japanese invaded Manchuria in 1931 (when 
the League accepted the U.S. policy—called the STIMSON 
DOCTRINE—of simply not recognizing the occupation), the 
Japanese withdrew from League membership (1933), and 
Bolivia and Paraguay fought the Chaco War (1932-35). In 
1935 the League completed a 15-year administration of the 
Saar territory with a plebiscite, but Germany had already left 
the League (1933), and in 1935 Italy invaded Ethiopia in 
defiance of League SANCTIONS. Adolf Hitlers remilitarization 
of the Rhineland and censure of the Treaty of Versailles fore- 
shadowed an ominous future for the organization. The Span- 
ish Civil War (1936-39), the Japanese invasion of mainland 
CHINA (1937), appeasement of Hitler at Munich concerning 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia (1938), and German 
demands on Danzig, Poland, which a League commissioner 
in the city could not resist, culminated in the outbreak of 
World War II and the end of the League experiment. The 
impotence of the League became obvious when in 1939 the 
Council—for the only time in the League’s history—expelled 
a nation, the Soviet Union, for its attack on Finland, follow- 
ing the German-Soviet PACT of August 23, 1939, by which 
the two totalitarian regimes agreed to divide Eastern Europe. 
At the moment of the agreement, war became inevitable, as 
did the end of the League. Several affiliated organizations 
and powerful ideas of international cooperation did survive 
the crisis of World War II, and they merged with the new 
United Nations after that conflict. 

Although the League served as a model for the later 
United Nations, in important respects the two organizations 
were different. The League had been ensconced in the full 
Treaty of Versailles; thus to reject the League the U.S. Senate 
of necessity had to reject the entire peace agreement. The 
United Nations, conversely, was purposely separated from 
the peace treaties that ended World War II; U.S. president 
FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, informed by Wilson’s lack of suc- 
cess, determined on a separate process of ratification in the 
United States. The League Covenant had been a traditional 
agreement among governments, called in the Covenant “The 
High Contracting Parties.” The Preamble of the UN CHARTER 
began, “We the peoples of the United Nations.” The League 
required unanimous votes in both the League Assembly 
and the League Council, but decision making in the United 
Nations was deliberately made more flexible. Parties to a dis- 
pute before the League were prohibited from VOTING because 
of the obvious conflict of interest. In the United Nations, in 
a concession to the realities of power politics, member states 
have no such limitations. When coupled with the VETO, this 
means that a PERMANENT MEMBER OF THE SECURITY COUN- 
CIL can block UN action. Finally, it is significant to note that 
in 1945 the United States, never a member of the League or 
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the Permanent Court of International Justice, eagerly entered 
the United Nations and determined to play a major role in all 
the post-World War II international organizations. 

See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS; CHAPTER VII; DAG 
HAMMARSKJÖLD LIBRARY; DOMESTIC JURISDICTION CLAUSE; 
ELECTION ASSISTANCE DIVISION; HUMAN RIGHTS; INQUIRY; 
INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION; JURISDICTION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS; MULTILATERALISM; NAMIBIA; PASVOLSKY, 
LEO; STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE; 
TERRORISM; TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM; UNITED NATIONS INTERIM 
FORCE IN LEBANON; WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: Carr, E. H. International Relations between 
the Two World Wars (1919-1939). London: Macmillan, 1963. 
Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. To Create a New 
World?: American Presidents and the United Nations. New York: 
Peter Lang, 1999. Northedge, E S. The League of Nations; Its 
Life and Times, 1920-1946. New York: Holmes and Meier, 
1986. Ostrower, Gary B. Collective Insecurity: The United 
States and the League of Nations during the Early Thirties. Lew- 
isburg, Pa.: Bucknell University Press, 1979. Rovine, Arthur 
W. The First Fifty Years: The Secretary-General in World Poli- 
tics, 1920-1970. Leiden, Netherlands: A. W. Sijthoff, 1970. 


least developed countries (LDC) 

The term “Least Developed Country” is an official UN des- 
ignation identifying the “poorest of the poor” countries with 
the greatest need of development assistance. The expres- 
sion emerged in recognition of the inadequacy of the terms 
“THIRD WORLD” and “developing nations,” which served 
only to distinguish these nations from developed states, 
more correctly called industrialized countries. In recogni- 
tion of the reality that the general category of “DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES” included large numbers of nations with great 
differences among them, specialists regularly separated them 
into several subcategories. The United Nations Committee 
for Development Policy (CDP), a group of experts estab- 
lished by the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC), 
decided in 1971 that those nations ranking at the bottom of 
global living standards should be called “Least Developed.” 
The governments of these countries are impoverished by a 
limited national economy and consequently have the fewest 
resources to assist their citizens. The committee reviews the 
list every three years to determine which nations should be 
added to or removed from it. 

The United Nations has developed a set of specific crite- 
ria for listing least developed countries. The first is a state’s 
level of DEVELOPMENT as demonstrated by a GDP (gross 
domestic product) per capita of $750 (U.S.) or less. Despite 
the official $750 ceiling, the vast majority of least developed 
countries had incomes under $400 in 2002. Indeed, the aver- 
age per capita GDP of least developed countries is one-quar- 
ter of that of all developing countries, with 75 percent of the 


POPULATION in LDCs having an income of less than $2 per 
day. The second criterion is weak human resources and infra- 
structure, as measured by a Human Assets Index (HAI) that 
combines life expectancy at birth, per capita calorie intake, 
combined primary and secondary school enrollment, and 
adult literacy. This category underscores the fact that such 
countries cannot afford to spend adequately on education or 
HEALTH care and usually are unable to produce enough food 
to feed their people. For example, primary school enroll- 
ment rates in least developed countries average 30 percent- 
age points below the overall rate for all developing countries. 
Secondary school enrollments average 50 percentage points 
below, and adult literacy rates are less than two-thirds that 
of all developed countries. Least developed countries aver- 
age four telephone lines per thousand people, which is one- 
fiftieth the average in all developing countries. The third 
criterion is a nation’s economic vulnerability to internal and 
external pressures, measured by the Economic Vulnerability 
Index (EVI), which combines the share of manufacturing 
in GDP, the share of the labor force employed in industry, 
annual per capita commercial energy consumption, and the 
UNCTAD (UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND 
DEVELOPMENT) Merchandise Export Concentration Index, 
measuring the degree of dependence on the export of single 
commodities and raw materials. Low performance relative 
to this standard indicates that such nations have very little 
industrialization and are dependent on the agricultural sec- 
tor and the export of unprocessed or semi-processed primary 
commodities. Reflecting this single commodity dependence, 
the export instability price index of least developed countries 
is over 50 percent higher than that for all developing coun- 
tries. LDCs derive the bulk of their energy from fuel-wood. 
Moreover, the per capita consumption of combined coal, 
natural gas, oil, and electricity in least developed countries 
averages one-tenth of the levels of developing countries as a 
whole. 

To be classified as “Least Developed,” a nation must meet 
the inclusion thresholds for all three criteria. Countries qual- 
ify for “graduation” from the category when they surpass the 
thresholds for two of the three criteria. The number of least 
developed countries has remained surprisingly constant, 
with 50 countries so designated as of 2006. The majority of 
least developed countries are located in Africa, where more 
than 30 nations have been so classified, constituting more 
than half the nations on the continent. 

At the 2006 review, the committee noted several changes 
and recommended that the Republic of the CONGO, Papua 
New Guinea, and Zimbabwe be added to the list of least 
developed countries at the 2007 session, having met the 
criteria. The government of each country must accept this 
designation, however, and Zimbabwe immediately notified 
the committee that it “does not give its consent to be down- 
graded to LDC status,” halting the process. During the 2006 
review, the committee identified Samoa as eligible for gradua- 
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tion, pending approval by ECOSOC and the General Assem- 
bly in 2007. The committee also found that four countries, 
Equatorial Guinea, Kiribati, Tuvalu, and Vanuatu had met 
the necessary criteria for graduation for the first time, and 
hence were embarking on the second phase of the six-year 
graduation process They were to be considered for gradu- 
ation during the 2009 review. The fact that countries were 
graduating from Least Developed status indicated that a few 
countries were making significant progress in development. 

In 2007 the 50 countries officially classified as least devel- 
oped include: AFGHANISTAN, ANGOLA, Bangladesh, Benin, 
Bhutan, Burkina Faso, Burundi, CAMBODIA, Cape Verde, Cen- 
tral African Republic, Chad, Comoros, Democratic Republic 
of the CONGO, Djibouti, Equatorial Guinea, Eritrea, Ethio- 
pia, The Gambia, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, HAITI, Kiribati, Lao 
People’s Democratic Republic, Lesotho, Liberia, Madagascar, 
Malawi, Maldives, Mali, Mauritania, Mozambique, Myan- 
mar, Nepal, Niger, Rwanda, Samoa, Sao Tomé and Principe, 
Senegal, SIERRA LEONE, Solomon Islands, SOMALIA, Sudan, 
TIMOR-LESTE, Togo, Tuvalu, Uganda, United Republic of 
Tanzania, Vanuatu, Yemen, and Zambia. Nigeria meets all the 
criteria for inclusion, but is disqualified by its large popula- 
tion, which exceeds the allowable limits for the list. 

Only Botswana has ever been declared to have “gradu- 
ated” from the “Least Developed” to the “Middle Income” 
Category, although in 2003 Maldives and Cape Verde were 
under consideration for the same change in designation. The 
destruction wrought by the Asian tsunami of December 2004 
caused the GENERAL ASSEMBLY to postpone consideration 
of Maldives until 2008, leaving only Cape Verde eligible 
for “graduation” consideration in 2007. The Economic and 
Social Council upon recommendation by the CDP assigns 
countries to the LDC category, reviewing the list every three 
years. Eritrea was added to the list when it separated from 
Ethiopia in 1993. Timor-Leste was added in 2003. 

Aid donors are expected to grant special consideration to 
least developed countries, providing them with more devel- 
opment assistance, and granting duty-free trade access to the 
home markets of industrialized donor states. LDCs also qual- 
ify for preferential debt relief terms. UN poverty eradication 
programs are especially targeted at least developed countries. 

In order to bring world attention and assistance to LDCs, 
the United Nations has sponsored three WORLD CONFER- 
ENCES on least developed countries—in Paris (1981 and 
1990) and in Brussels (2001). These conferences have evalu- 
ated progress and developed programs and plans of action 
to address LDCs’ problems. Least developed countries are 
considered so significant that the United Nations established 
a special office to assist these countries in addressing their 
development problems, and to represent them in UN bodies 
to assure that their concerns were addressed. Originally titled 
the Office of the Coordinator for Africa and Least Developed 
Countries, the office was modified by UN reorganization. 
African concerns were separated into the Office of the Special 


Adviser on Africa and new categories of developing countries 
with special problems were added to produce the present 
lead agency for LDCs, the Office of the High Representative 
for Least Developed, Landlocked Developing Countries, and 
Small Island Developing States. The least developed coun- 
tries themselves have established their own CAUCUS GROUP 
at the UN. The chair of the LDC caucus speaks for the entire 
group in the General Assembly and all UN bodies. 

See also SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS, SUSTAINABLE DEVELOP- 
MENT, UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME. 


Further Reading: United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development. The Least Developed Countries Report. New 
York and Geneva: United Nations, issued annually. UN Office 
of the High Representative for the Least Developed Coun- 
tries, Landlocked Developing Countries and Small Island 
Developing States Web site: <www.un.org/ohrlls/>. LDC Web 
site: <www.unctad.org/Templates/StartPage.asp?intltemID=3 
617@&lang=1>. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Lebanon See APPENDIX F (Security Council Resolution 
1701), ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, UNITED NATIONS INTERIM 
FORCE IN LEBANON. 


Legal Committee See SIXTH COMMITTEE OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY. 


less developed countries (LDC) 

“Less Developed Country” is a designation that applies 
to the middle segment of DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. The 
inclusive category of “developing countries” describes all 
states that are not classified as “industrialized countries,” 
or “EITs” (Economies in Transition in the former social- 
ist states of Eastern Europe). Developing countries, often 
referred to as the Third World, are in UN parlance divided 
into subcategories. 

Congregated within the GROUP OF 77 (G 77) and the 
NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT (NAM), developing countries 
nonetheless differ significantly in their economies and social 
infrastructure. The United Nations acknowledges these dif- 
ferences by enumerating several categories within the devel- 
oping group. The official UN terms designate those with 
the most DEVELOPMENT as “Middle Income Countries,” and 
the poorest as “LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES.” Nations that 
do not fall under either of these categories, but rather in 
between them, are the less developed countries. The WORLD 
BANK refers to them as “Lower-Middle Income Countries,” 
defined as nations with a per capita annual gross domestic 
product (GDP) of between $750 and $2,995. The World 
Bank distinguishes this group from what it calls “Upper- 
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Middle Income Countries.” Less developed countries com- 
prise about half of all developing countries. 

Less developed countries are characterized by a lack of 
significant industrialization, the export of unprocessed or 
minimally processed primary commodities, single commod- 
ity dependence, a young POPULATION, widespread poverty, 
low government income, low spending in the education and 
health sectors, a lack of social services, a high degree of illit- 
eracy, the absence of a social safety net for the populace, high 
debts, and a chronic negative balance of payments. 

Less developed countries are not eligible for special aid 
programs targeted at least developed countries, but they 
are the recipients of extensive UN programmatic assistance. 
They are often exempt from international obligations, such as 
environmental rules, that are imposed on developed states. 

See also ADMISSION OF MEMBERS, AGENDA FOR PEACE, 
AGENDA 21, ENVIRONMENT, EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE, FIRST AND THIRD WORLDS, KYOTO 
PROTOCOL, NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER, RIO 
DECLARATION, SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND FOR ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT, UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
THE ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT, UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT, UNITED 
NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME, UNITED NATIONS 
FRAMEWORK CONVENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE, UNITED 
NATIONS OFFICE FOR PROJECT SERVICES. 





— K. J. Grieb 


Lessons Learned Unit See DEPARTMENT OF PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 


Lie, Trygve Halvadan (1896-1968) 

The first SECRETARY-GENERAL of the United Nations was 
born in Oslo, Norway, in 1896. He studied at Oslo University 
where he received a law degree in 1919. He became active in 
the Norwegian Labor Party as a youth, subsequently serv- 
ing the party as legal adviser to the Norwegian Trade Union 
Federation and then as national executive secretary. During 
the 1930s, Lie won a seat in the Norwegian parliament and 
served as minister of justice in a labor government. When 
World War II broke out he became minister of supply and 
shipping, performing a crucial role in saving the Norwegian 
fleet for the Allies after the Germans had commenced their 
invasion in 1940. He then fled Norway and, during the war, 
acted as foreign minister for his homeland’s exiled govern- 
ment in London. Lie was head of the Norwegian delega- 
tion to the San Francisco UN organizing conference in April 
1945, where he played a prominent role in drafting the SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL provisions in the new CHARTER. Shortly after 
the San Francisco meeting, he was reelected to parliament 
and then chosen foreign minister in a new postwar Labor 
government, in which capacity he headed the Norwegian 
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delegation to the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY meeting in London 
in early 1946. Lie was elected the UN’s first Secretary-Gen- 
eral on February 1, 1946, being formally installed the next 
day by the General Assembly. 

Lie considered the job of Secretary-General to be one of 
energetic leadership. During the crisis of the KOREAN WAR 
his active efforts in negotiations and his support of UN pros- 
ecution of the war annoyed the Soviet Union, which per- 
ceived him as a tool of American foreign policy. During the 
McCarthy era of the early 1950s Secretary-General Lie’s will- 
ingness to fire American employees of the SECRETARIAT who 
came under suspicion as communist infiltrators reenforced 
the Soviet view. When 18 American employees asserted 
their fifth amendment rights against self-incrimination and 
refused to testify before the Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security in October 1952, Lie fired them on the grounds that 
they had violated Article 1.4 of the staff regulations, which 
required that they act in a manner befitting their status as 
international civil servants. Lie even allowed the U.S. Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation to fingerprint and question all 
American UN officials at the UN HEADQUARTERS building in 
New York City. 

At the close of his term in 1951 the USSR indicated 
it would VETO the reelection of Lie. The U.S. government 
responded that it would support no other candidate. The 
impasse was finessed by the General Assembly deciding by 
a vote of 46 in favor, 5 opposed, and 8 abstentions to “con- 
tinue in office” the Secretary-General for another three years. 
The Soviet delegation considered the vote illegitimate and 
subsequently refused to work with Lie, hastening his early 
retirement. In 1953 he returned to Norway where, before his 
death in 1968, he continued an active political and diplo- 
matic life, serving as governor of Oslo, minister of industries, 
and minister of commerce. In 1959 Norwegian king Olav V, 
asked by the General Assembly to expedite a settlement of 
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a dispute between Italy and Ethiopia over the borders of 
SOMALIA, appointed Lie as mediator. 

See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS; BUNCHE, RALPH; 
STALIN, JOSEPH; UN FLAG; URQUHART, BRIAN. 


Further Reading: Barnes, James. Trygve Lie and the Cold War: 
The UN Secretary-General Pursues Peace. DeKalb: Northern 
Illinois University Press, 1989. Chesterman, Simon, ed. Sec- 


retary or General? The UN Secretary-General in World Affairs. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007. Cordier, 
Andrew W., and Wilder Foote. Public Papers of the Secre- 
taries-General of the United Nations. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1969-1977. Kille, Kent J. From Manager to 
Visionary: The Secretary-General of the United Nations. New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2006. Lie, Trygve. In the Cause of 
Peace. New York: Macmillan, 1954. 


MacArthur, Douglas See KOREAN WAR. 


Main Committees See COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Mao Zedong See CHINA, KOREAN WAR. 


Marrakesh Protocol 

On April 15, 1994, finance ministers from 123 participating 
governments at a meeting in Marrakesh, Morocco, signed the 
Marrakesh PROTOCOL that established the WORLD TRADE 
ORGANIZATION (WTO). The WTO entered into force on Jan- 
uary 1, 1995, effectively replacing the GENERAL AGREEMENT 
ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT) that had been the world’s 
chief trade regime since the end of World War II. 

GATT’s members had concluded that the postwar sys- 
tem was under strain to adapt to forces of accelerating 
GLOBALIZATION. The eighth GATT round—called the Uru- 
guay Round—initiated in 1986 in Punta del Este, Uru- 
guay, represented the most ambitious effort to that time 
to liberalize international trade. Talks during the Uruguay 
Round were intended to amplify the international trad- 
ing system’s province in order to deal with new areas of 
economic and financial activity, including trade in services 
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and intellectual property, and to effect extensive reform in 
agriculture and textiles trade policy. Also, all of the GATT’s 
articles were scheduled for review. Disagreements, prin- 
cipally over agricultural trade, resulted in the talks being 
extended beyond the proposed conclusion in December 
1990. In November 1992 the UNITED STATES and the Euro- 
pean Union came to agreement on most outstanding issues 
at the so-called Blair House Accord, which was seen as pre- 
liminary to wholesale reform of the international trading 
system. The main features of the Blair House Accord then 
became the basis for the Marrakesh Protocol. Annexed to 
the “Final Act” of the protocol was the “Understanding 
on Rules and Procedures Governing the Settlement of Dis- 
putes” (DSU). The WTO’s Dispute Resolution MECHANISM 
is the vital feature of the new multilateral trade system ini- 
tiated at Marrakesh. That is, WTO members are committed 
to using the multilateral means of the DSU—instead of 
unilateral actions—to settle disputes should they believe 
other members are violating agreed-upon trade rules. The 
WTO calls the DSU a “unique contribution to the stabil- 
ity of the global economy” since it assures enforcement of 
international rules. 


Further Reading: Marrakesh Protocol Web site: <www.wto. 
org/english/docs_e/legal_e/13-mprot_e.htm>. The WTO's 
DSU Web site: <www.wto.org/english/thewto_e/whatis_e/tif_ 
e/displ_e.htm>. 
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mechanism 

A mechanism, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
is a “structure or way of working of the parts of a system,” 
or “the mode of operation of a process.” In the United 
Nations, mechanisms are formalized procedures to make 
possible the desired functioning of a UN organ. For exam- 
ple, in its 1979-80 session, the COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS established special procedures, or mechanisms, to 
facilitate its HUMAN RIGHTS investigations. The mecha- 
nisms included modus operandi for the appointment of 
SPECIAL RAPPORTEURS to examine charges of human rights 
abuses in discrete categories or in particular areas of the 
world and then prepare reports for the commission. The 
WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION’s Trade Policy Review Mech- 
anism stipulates procedures for reviewing and evaluating 
individual member states’ trade policies and their impact 
on the global trading system. 

Examples of the use of the word “mechanism” in UN- 
related topics are legion. For example, there are mechanisms 
to realize the goals of AGENDA 21, to achieve CONFLICT RES- 
OLUTION, and to carry into effect the aims of the LAW OF THE 
SEA. In 2004 the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND intro- 
duced the explicitly named “Trade Integration Mechanism,” 
which was designed to assure DEVELOPING COUNTRIES that 
they would receive assistance from the international commu- 
nity to help them adjust to any difficulties resulting from the 
loss of trade preferences when tariffs were lowered. 


mediation 

In international affairs mediation is a form of accommoda- 
tion that involves an active search for a negotiated settle- 
ment to a conflict or disagreement between two or more 
states. Mediation specifically refers to having an agreed- 
upon impartial third party bring the rival disputants 
together and offer a settlement. The mediator may shuttle 
between the adversaries, call meetings, draw up an agenda, 
and propose solutions. In some instances the parties in dis- 
agreement may agree beforehand to accept the final solu- 
tion of the mediator. The United Nations, particularly via 
the SECRETARY-GENERAL’s office, has often been seen as a 
potential mediator, although usually with the full concur- 
rence of the five PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL (P5). For example, the Secretary-General’s office 
attempted to provide mediation in the SUEZ CRISIS of 1956, 
the IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS (1979-80), and AFGHANISTAN 
during the 1980s. U.S. president JIMMY CARTER’s activities 
bringing the Egyptians and Israelis together in the Camp 
David agreement in the late 1970s was an example of ener- 
getic mediation. 

See also ARBITRATION, CHAPTER VI, CONCILIATION, CON- 
FLICT RESOLUTION, ECONOMIC COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRI- 
CAN STATES, GOOD OFFICES, INDONESIA, ORGANIZATION OF 
AFRICAN UNITY, PEACEKEEPING. 


membership 

The United Nations is a universal international organization 
that, under Article 4 of its CHARTER, is open to all peace- 
loving states willing and capable of fulfilling their charter 
obligations. Founded in 1945 with 51 original members, 
the United Nations included 192 members by mid 2007. 
Switzerland and TIMOR-LESTE joined in 2002, Montenegro 
entered in 2006, after separation from Serbia, which in turn 
took over the seat formerly held by Serbia-Montenegro. The 
growth in UN membership—the product of COLD WAR poli- 
tics, decolonization, and the desire for universality—trans- 
formed the operations and relationship of the PRINCIPAL 
ORGANS of the institution from those contemplated by the 
founding states. It also affected significantly internal UN pol- 
itics and the agenda of the world body. 

CHINA, the UNITED STATES, the Soviet Union, and the 
UNITED KINGDOM committed themselves in the MOSCOW 
DECLARATION of October 30, 1943, to the creation of a uni- 
versal organization of “peace-loving states,” defined later as 
those states that had declared war on the Axis powers by 
March 1, 1945. However, the Charter approved at the San 
Francisco Conference applied stipulations for membership. 
According to Article 4, members “must accept the obliga- 
tions contained in the present Charter and, in the judg- 
ment of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out 
those obligations.” The judgment of the organization was 
to be exercised by a GENERAL ASSEMBLY vote to admit the 
member on the recommendation of the SECURITY COUNCIL. 
Following the San Francisco meeting, the allies at the Post- 
dam Conference expanded the pool of potential members 
by including states that had been neutral during the war, 
and that had followed a general policy of neutrality, even 
though the Charter obligated members to support manda- 
tory ENFORCEMENT MEASURES. 

As the cold war deepened in the late 1940s, the USSR 
and the United States invoked these conditions to block the 
admission of members. Only nine states, out of 31 appli- 
cants, became members between 1946 and 1955. [A listing 
of UN members and the years in which they achieved mem- 
bership can be found in Appendix C.] A large pro-American 
majority in the original UN membership allowed the United 
States to muster the needed votes in the Security Council 
to block East European candidates that Washington saw as 
satellite communist regimes, not free to participate in the 
United Nations independent of Soviet control. Moscow, in 
turn, used its VETO 47 times prior to 1955 to keep states 
friendly to the United States from being admitted. The dead- 
lock was resolved in December 1955 with what was known 
as a “package deal,” admitting 16 nations from both the 
Soviet and Western blocs and thus keeping the VOTING bal- 
ance little changed. 

Separate from cold war politics, rapid decolonization in 
the 1950s and 1960s placed pressure on the organization 
for enlargement. Membership grew from 76 at the end of 
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1955 to 110 in 1962. Almost all of the new members came 
from the developing world. With their admission, virtually 
all membership requirements, other than statehood, were set 
aside. Many of the new members were geographically small 
and poor, and each often represented only a minute portion 
of the world’s POPULATION. By the turn of the century, more 
than 30 members had populations under one million people. 
Among the smallest, Tuvalu, admitted in 2000, had a popula- 
tion of 10,000, and Nauru, admitted in 1999, had 11,000. 

These states’ ability to fulfill Charter obligations was sus- 
pect. The General Assembly, however, was willing to accept 
their applications if they maintained friendly relations with 
other states, fulfilled other international obligations that they 
had made, and were committed to using pacific settlement 
methods to resolve disputes. Worried that it had lost its 
majority in the world body, the United States raised some 
precautionary concerns about admitting states that could 
offer little to preserving world peace and security. At its urg- 
ing, the Security Council in 1969 established a committee to 
consider the MINISTATE PROBLEM. The committee floated the 
idea of “associated” membership for some small states, but 
no change in membership requirements eventuated. After 
1955 only a few “partitioned” states were initially barred 
from membership—East and West GERMANY, North and 
South Korea, and North and South Vietnam. The Germanies 
were admitted separately in 1973, and a unified Vietnam 
gained membership in 1977. 

The growth in membership, coupled with the principle of 
sovereign equality that awarded an equal vote to each mem- 
ber, produced a new majority in the General Assembly, capa- 
ble of passing sweeping RESOLUTIONS, but without the power 
or resources to fulfill new UN commitments. That major- 
ity also could, and did, shift the agenda of the world body 
from peace and security interests among the great powers to 
economic DEVELOPMENT concerns. The enlarged size of the 
world body also led to the formation of CAUCUS GROUPS, the 
expansion of membership on UN bodies like the ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, and the proliferation of PROGRAMMES 
AND FUNDS for activities promoted by the new states. 

The disintegration of communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe and of the Soviet Union itself occasioned a new 
surge in UN membership, raising interesting legal ques- 
tions about successor states and continuing membership in 
the world body. When the Soviet Union dissolved in 1991, 
the RUSSIAN FEDERATION notified the UN SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL that it intended to take the Soviet Union’s seat on the 
Security Council as a PERMANENT MEMBER with the veto 
power. This announcement was endorsed by the other for- 
mer Soviet republics, and there was no objection from mem- 
bers of either the Security Council or the General Assembly. 
Ukraine and Belarus were original UN members and thus 
no action needed to be taken on their membership. All of 
the other republics were required to apply under Article 4 
for membership, and were admitted (with the exception 


of Georgia) on March 2, 1992. Georgia, locked in a civil 
war, was finally admitted the following July. In the case of 
Czechoslovakia (an original member of the United Nations), 
which ceased to exist on December 31, 1992, two successor 
states were admitted, the Czech Republic and the Slovak 
Federal Republic. 

Another original UN member, the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia, was suspended from exercising its 
rights and privileges in the General Assembly during the 
1990s for the violation of UN resolutions pertaining to the 
Balkans. In 1992, when several of the seceding parts of 
Yugoslavia were immediately admitted as new members of 
the United Nations, the Security Council decided that the 
remaining “Yugoslavia” (Serbia and Montenegro) could not 
assume the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA’s seat and would have to 
apply for new membership under Article 4. Following the 
overthrow of President SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC, the Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia was readmitted on November 1, 2000. In 
March 2002, leaders from the two remaining republics of the 
former Yugoslavia signed a PACT creating a weak confedera- 
tion to be called Serbia and Montenegro. In 2006, Montene- 
gro left the partnership and entered the United Nations as 
a sovereign new nation; Serbia retained the seat of the now 
vanished Yugoslavia. 

See also APARTHEID; ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE; DISARMA- 
MENT; SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION OF MEMBERS; GROUP OF 
77; HAMMARSKJOLD, DAG; HULL, CORDELL; HUMAN RIGHTS; 
KIM IL-SUNG; LEAGUE OF NATIONS, NATIONAL LIBERATION; 
NATION-STATE; NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER; 
NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL; 
PASVOLSKY, LEO; ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN D.; SCALE OF 
ASSESSMENTS; SOVEREIGNTY; STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS; UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS, 
YALTA CONFERENCE. 


Further Reading: Riggs, Robert E., and Jack C. Plano. The 
United Nations. International Organization and World Poli- 
tics. Pacific Grove, Calif.: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 
1988. Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the United Nations; 
A Commentary. 2nd ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2002. United Nations Web site: <www.un.org>. 


memorandum of understanding (MOU) 

A memorandum of understanding is a document establish- 
ing a legal agreement between two parties usually announc- 
ing a common purpose rather than a strict legal obligation. 
While it does not as a rule have the binding authority of 
a TREATY or contract, a memorandum of understanding is 
more formal than what is sometimes called a “gentleman’s 
agreement,” such as the informal agreement between the 
UNITED STATES and JAPAN in 1907 addressing immigra- 
tion and racial prejudice. By the resultant so-called Gentle- 
men’s Agreement, Japan was pressed not to issue passports 
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to Japanese immigrants to the United States; in exchange, 
President Theodore Roosevelt agreed to exhort the schools 
in San Francisco not to segregate and discriminate against 
students of Japanese descent already in the country. A mem- 
orandum of understanding is considered more official than 
such an informal arrangement. 

The two parties to a memorandum of understanding 
could be individuals within a country, businesses, a busi- 
ness and a government, two entities within a governmental 
agency, and more. In international relations, MOUs could 
be kept confidential (unlike treaties) and usually can go 
into effect without official ratification. They are also easier 
to revise and adapt than are treaties. An example of an 
MOU in international affairs was the Agreed Framework 
over Nuclear Weaponry in North Korea, negotiated between 
the United States and North Korea, October 21, 1994, in 
an attempt to defuse a crisis over North Korea’s nuclear 
program. Examples within the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 
include a 1997 MOU between the CONVENTION ON BIO- 
LOGICAL DIVERSITY SECRETARIAT and the UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD) to 
coordinate efforts to help turn protection of biodiversity 
into an asset for LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDCs), and 
the 1998 MOU between SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN 
and the government of SADDAM HUSSEIN by which IRAQ 
accepted all previous SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS 
regarding the country. 

See also OIL-FOR-FOOD SCANDAL. 


Middle East See AFGHANISTAN, ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, 
GULF WAR, IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS, IRAN-IRAQ WAR, MIDDLE 
EAST WAR OF 1967, MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1973, SUEZ CRISIS, 
UNITED NATIONS INTERIM FORCE IN LEBANON, UN SECURITY 
COUNCIL RESOLUTION 242, UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLU- 
TION 338. 


Middle East War of 1967 

The Middle East War of 1967 began June 5 and ended June 
10. It was initiated by Israel's June 5, 1967, attack on EGYPT, 
IRAQ, Jordan, and Syria in which Israeli forces seized Egyp- 
tian territory in the Sinai Peninsula, Syrian territory in the 
Golan Heights, and the land designated by the 1947 UN 
partition plan for Palestine as the space for the Arab state in 
Palestine. There is contention as to whether Egyptian presi- 
dent GAMAL ABDUL NASSER’s provocations (for example, his 
demand that the UN PEACEKEEPING force be removed from 
Egyptian territory) produced the regional environment for 
the war or whether Israel's “preemptive strikes” were a prod- 
uct of planned and intentioned belligerency; but what is not 
contested is that Israel’s air force destroyed Egypt's surprised 
air force and through its territorial occupations tripled the 
size of 1949 Israel. 


Two days after Israel initiated the conflict Jordan agreed to 
a UN SECURITY COUNCIL cease-fire RESOLUTION, as did Egypt 
on June 8 and Syria on June 9. Israel continued its attack and 
did not assent to the UN cease-fire until June 10. The cost to 
human life of this six-day engagement totaled 5,500 dead on 
the Israeli side, with Syria suffering 1,800 casualties, Jordan 
3,100 casualties, and Egypt almost 18,000 casualties. 

The short duration of the war precluded the Security 
Council from issuing any substantive resolutions. After 
Israel accepted the cease-fire, the Security Council became 
deadlocked; the Soviet Union condemned Israel’s June 5th 
attacks on its neighbors and the UNITED STATES condemned 
subsequent breaches of the established cease-fire. The dead- 
lock was tightened by American threats to VETO the propos- 
als and resolutions emanating from non-permanent Security 
Council members. 

This deadlock in the Security Council effectively handed 
the issue of the ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE over to the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. The futility of handling the conflict, however, 
spilled over into the larger UN organ and reduced its EMER- 
GENCY SPECIAL SESSIONS into similarly ineffectual endeavors. 
A joint Soviet Union—Albania resolution was rejected as was 
an American resolution, a 17-member non-aligned resolu- 
tion, and a 20-member Latin American resolution. Two reso- 
lutions, one a 26-member “humanitarian” resolution and the 
other a Pakistani resolution denouncing Israel’s annexation 
of Jerusalem, were, however, passed overwhelmingly by the 
Assembly. 

The most significant UN response to the war of 1967 was 
SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 242, which was adopted 
unanimously on November 22. This resolution was intro- 
duced by the UNITED KINGDOM and called for a withdrawal 
of Israel’s forces from occupied territories, a termination of the 
states of belligerency, freedom of navigation and a settlement 
of the refugee problem. It also called on SECRETARY-GENERAL 
U THANT to designate a UN SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE to the 
Middle East, later to be announced as GUNNAR JARRING. 

Resolution 242 was accepted by Israel, Egypt, and Jordan 
but rejected by Syria. Resolution 242 signaled Jordan’s and 
Egypts long withheld acknowledgment of Israel’s existence 
and, because it was premised on the idea of “land for peace,” 
it formed one of the cornerstones for ensuing regional peace 
negotiations. As late as 2007 Arab nations, led by Saudi 
Arabia, offered peaceful relations with Israel in return for an 
Israeli pullback to its pre-1967 borders and the acceptance of 
the remaining terms of Resolution 242. 


Further Reading: Ben-Ami, Shlomo. Scars of War, Wounds of 
Peace: The Israeli-Arab Tragedy. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2005. Bickerton, lan, and Carla Klausner. A Con- 
cise History of the Arab-Israeli Conflict. 4th ed. Upper Saddle 
River, N.J.: Prince Hall, 2005. Korn, David A. Stalemate: The 
War of Attrition and Great Power Diplomacy in the Middle 
East, 1667-1970. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1992. Mei- 
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sler, Stanley. United Nations: The First Fifty Years. New York: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1995. Thant, U. View from the UN. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1978. 

— S. E McMahon 


Middle East War of 1973 

October 6, 1973, was Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, 
the holiest day of the year for Jews. Syria and Egypt chose 
that date to attack Israel from two fronts. For three days the 
Arab coalition advanced; Egyptians crossed the Suez Canal, 
forced hundreds of Israeli troops to surrender, and recap- 
tured land in the Sinai seized from them in the Israeli victory 
of 1967. Syria, in the north, nearly broke through Israeli 
defenses on the Golan Heights. During the first days of the 
war, neither the UNITED STATES nor the Soviet Union favored 
an immediate cease-fire RESOLUTION in the SECURITY COUN- 
CIL. Egypt had established a line across the Suez Canal, and 
the Syrians were well into the Golan Heights, so neither was 
ready to halt its advance. Israel would not accept any cease- 
fire that left Arab enemies with gains on the ground. The 
tide of battle began to turn, however, as American assistance 


f 


UN Observer Force monitoring cease-fire in the Golan Heights (UNITED NATIONS/Y. NAGATA) 


flowed to Tel Aviv. On October 16, Egypt, now under duress 
in the field, made contact through diplomatic channels with 
U.S. secretary of state Henry Kissinger, who recommended 
a cease-fire in place to be followed by “talks under the aegis 
of the SECRETARY-GENERAL with a view to achieving a settle- 
ment in accordance with SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
242 in all of its parts.” Two days later, the Soviet Union 
offered a draft Security Council resolution calling for (1) a 
cease-fire in place, (2) withdrawal of Israeli forces to borders 
implied in Resolution 242, and (3) the commencement of 
consultations on a peace agreement. In a Moscow meeting 
between Kissinger and Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev a reso- 
lution was worked out, accepting the first and third of the 
Soviet proposals, but altering the second provision to a more 
equivocal call for the implementation of UN Resolution 242. 
The carefully calibrated compromise became UN SECURITY 
COUNCIL RESOLUTION 338 when it passed the Council at 
12:50 A.M., October 22. But the attempted cease-fire did 
not hold, and on October 25 a message arrived from Egyp- 
tian president Anwar Sadat, who said that he would ask the 
United Nations, not the United States and the Soviet Union, 
to provide an international PEACEKEEPING force. The Security 
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Council then passed Resolution 340, calling for a “return” to 
the original cease-fire lines as provided in Resolution 338, 
and for an augmentation of the international observers in the 
area to monitor compliance. Early Sunday morning, October 
28, under the watchful eye of staff from the UNITED NATIONS 
TRUCE SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATION, Israeli and Egyptian 
military representatives faced one another in the Sinai. It was 
the first time in the 25 years of Israel's history that high-rank- 
ing officials from the two nations had met for direct talks. 
See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE. 


Further Reading: Bailey, Sydney D. Four Arab-Israeli Wars 
and the Peace Process. London: Macmillan, 1990. Bickerton, 
Ian, and Carla Klausner. A Concise History of the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict. 4th ed. Upper Saddle River, NJ.: Prentice Hall, 
2005. Dayan, Moshe. Breakthrough: A Personal Account of 
the Egypt-Israel Peace Negotiations. New York: Knopf, 1981. 
Laqueur, Walter, and Barry Rubin. The Israel-Arab Reader: A 
Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict. New York: 
Penguin Books, 2000. 


Migrant Workers Convention See INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION ON THE PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT OF ALL 
MIGRANT WORKERS AND MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES. 


Military Staff Committee 

Article 47 of the UN CHARTER created the Military Staff 
Committee to “advise and assist” the SECURITY COUNCIL 
when it decided to use force under CHAPTER VII's provisions 
for the maintenance of peace and security. Clearly meant to 
provide the United Nations with its own military capabil- 
ity, Article 47 joined Articles 42, 43, 45, and 46 in produc- 
ing an extraordinary innovation over previous international 
organizations such as the LEAGUE OF NATIONS. The Military 
Staff Committee provisions also were a realization of the 
wartime allies’ expectation that the great powers would have 
the responsibility and authority to act militarily through 
UN machinery to preserve peace in the postwar period. The 
drafters of the Charter also contemplated in Article 26 the 
committee playing a role in the development of UN DISAR- 
MAMENT programs. Yet, despite the intentions of the found- 
ers in 1945, the Military Staff Committee quickly fell into 
disuse, largely ignored after 1946. 

The membership of the committee consists of the mili- 
tary chiefs of staff of the Security Council’s PERMANENT 
MEMBERS or their representatives. Charged with “the stra- 
tegic direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal of 
the Security Council,” the committee became an early vic- 
tim of the COLD WAR. The permanent members were unable 
to agree on the kind of forces required or the size each 
should contribute to the committee’s command. Article 43 
calls upon member states to negotiate agreements with the 


United Nations on the provision of national forces and mili- 
tary facilities to the world organization, but no agreements 
were ever achieved, leaving the Military Staff Committee 
without troops to command. 

During the cold war it was unimaginable that either the 
UNITED STATES or the Soviet Union, both essential to the 
effective application of Chapter VII’s military articles, would 
relinquish national control over their armed forces. Only in 
1950, while the USSR was boycotting the Security Coun- 
cil, did the committee meet briefly to discuss the response 
to North Korea’s invasion of South Korea. Once the Soviet 
delegate returned, however, with the weapon of the VETO, 
military action in the KOREAN WAR had to be taken by indi- 
vidual member states, authorized by pertinent Security Coun- 
cil RESOLUTIONS and the recommendations of the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY acting in accordance with the UNITING FOR PEACE 
RESOLUTION. Even at the close of the cold war, the Secu- 
rity Council preferred to authorize member states to “use all 
means necessary” to repel the 1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 
Some discussions occurred in the committee at the time, but 
no effort then or in other operations during the 1990s was 
made to resuscitate the committee’s role under the Charter. 

In 1992 SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI 
alluded to the Military Staff Committee in his AGENDA FOR 
PEACE, a report to the UN membership on the new possibili- 
ties for the world body in the post-cold war era. He called 
upon the Security Council to negotiate agreements under 
Article 43 with NATION-STATES to place military forces at the 
disposal of the United Nations, and suggested a role in the 
use of those forces for the Committee—not in PEACEKEEPING 
operations, however, but in the application of ENFORCEMENT 
MEASURES against an aggressor. The Council members dem- 
onstrated no interest in Boutros-Ghali’s recommendation, 
not even in giving the committee some capacity for contin- 
gency planning. And while Boutros-Ghali’s successor, KOFI 
ANNAN—in his 1997 REFORM proposals—endorsed the pre- 
vious Secretary-General’s call for a UN rapid reaction force 
to meet immediate threats to the peace, he did not tie this 
recommendation to a revitalized Military Staff Committee. In 
stark contrast to expectations in 1945, Annan admitted to the 
gathering of world leaders at the 2000 MILLENNIUM SUMMIT 
that “We [the United Nations] are an organization without 
independent military capability,” offering no recommenda- 
tion to change that reality. The disregard with which the 
Military Staff Committee continued to be held was reflected 
in the summer of 2001 when its current members officially 
complained to the SECRETARIAT about a reallocation of its 
facilities. Its “changing room” at UN HEADQUARTERS, where 
its members changed from civilian clothes into their military 
uniforms prior to their regular meetings, had been converted 
into a “smoking lounge” for UN diplomats. As part of his 
recommendations to the 2005 WORLD SUMMIT, Annan pro- 
posed abolishing the committee, but the summit participants 
took no action, only requesting that the Security Council 
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“consider the composition, mandate and working methods 
of the Military Staff Committee.” 

See also COLLECTIVE SECURITY, COLLECTIVE SELF- 
DEFENSE, GULF WAR, IN LARGER FREEDOM. 


Further Reading: Annan, Kofi. Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral: In Larger Freedom: Towards Development, Security and 
Human Rights for All. March 21, 2005, A/59/2005. Hill, Felic- 
ity. “The Military Staff Committee: A Possible Future Role in 
UN Peace Operations?” Global Policy Forum, 2001. Found at: 
<www.globalpolicy.org/security/peacekpg/reform/2001/msc. 
htm>. New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. United Nations 
Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, published annually. Roberts, Adam, and Benedict 
Kingsbury, eds. United Nations, Divided World: The UN% Roles 
in International Relations. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993. 


Millennium Development Goals 
The MILLENNIUM SUMMIT convened in September, 2000— 
the GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s opening session of the 21st century. 
Attended by the largest number of heads of state and govern- 
ment in history, the summit adopted several specific goals to 
achieve by 2015. The goals were originally proposed by SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN in his report to the Millennium 
Summit entitled: We the Peoples: The Role of the United Nations 
in the 21st Century. The Millennium Development Goals 
(MDGs), adopted by consensus in the General Assembly, were 
designed to be the centerpiece of the UN's efforts to promote 
DEVELOPMENT and reduce poverty in the early years of the 
new century. They represented the first time the international 
community had agreed upon explicit achievable targets. The 
MDGs were stated in a manner that applied to all nations, each 
country being required to achieve the goals within its territo- 
rial boundaries. They were based on the assumption that donor 
states would assist developing nations in the achievement of 
the targets. Indeed, the challenges addressed by the MDGs 
were clearly most critical for the developing world, exactly 
where the resources to address them were most deficient. 

The summit agreed to eight goals to be achieved in all 
UN member states by 2015. They are listed below. 


Goal 1: Eradicate extreme poverty and hunger 
Target 1: Halve by 2015 the proportion of people 
whose income is less than $1 a day 
Target 2: Halve by 2015 the proportion of people 
who suffer from hunger 
Goal 2: Achieve universal primary education 
Target 3: Ensure that by 2015 children every- 
where, boys and girls alike, will be able to com- 
plete a full course of primary schooling 
Goal 3: Promote gender equality and empower WOMEN 
Target 4: Eliminate gender disparity in primary 
and secondary education, preferably by 2005, 
and to all levels of education no later than 2015 


Goal 4: Reduce child mortality 

Target 5: Reduce by two-thirds by 2015 the under- 

five mortality rate 
Goal 5: Improve maternal health 

Target 6: Reduce by three-quarters by 2015 the 

maternal mortality ratio 
Goal 6: Combat HIV/AIDS, malaria and other diseases 

Target 7: Have halted by 2015 and begun to 
reverse the spread of HIV/AIDS 

Target 8: Have halted by 2015 and begun to reverse 
the incidence of malaria and other major diseases 

Goal 7: Ensure environmental sustainability 

Target 9: Integrate the principles of SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT into country policies and pro- 
grams and reverse the loss of environmental 
resources 

Target 10: Halve by 2015 the proportion of peo- 
ple without sustainable access to safe drinking 
water 

Target 11: By 2020, to have achieved a significant 
improvement in the lives of at least 100 million 
slum dwellers 

Goal 8: Develop a Global Partnership for Development 

Target 12: Develop further an open, rule-based, 
predictable, non-discriminatory trading and 
financial system [Includes a commitment to 
good governance, development, and poverty 
reduction—both nationally and internationally] 

Target 13: Address the special needs of the LEAST 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES [Includes: tariff and 
quota free access for LDC exports; enhanced 
program of debt relief for HIPC and cancella- 
tion of official bilateral debt; and more gener- 
ous ODA (Official Development Assistance) for 
countries committed to poverty reduction] 

Target 14: Address the special needs of landlocked 
countries and small island developing states 
(through the PROGRAMME of Action for the Sus- 
tainable Development of Small Island Develop- 
ing States and the outcome of the 22nd SPECIAL 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY) 

Target 15: Deal comprehensively with the debt 
problems of DEVELOPING COUNTRIES through 
national and international measures in order to 
make debt sustainable in the long-term 

Target 16: In cooperation with DEVELOPING COUN- 
TRIES, develop and implement strategies for 
decent and productive work for youth 

Target 17: In cooperation with pharmaceutical 
companies, provide access to affordable, essen- 
tial drugs in developing countries 

Target 18: In cooperation with the private sector, 
make available the benefits of new technologies, 
especially information and communications 
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An annual report issued by the UN DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS following the summit high- 
lighted progress toward achieving the MDGs. Progress proved 
to be uneven, with the greatest difficulties in meeting the 
goals occurring in AFRICA. Asian states made slightly better 
progress. LATIN AMERICA, reflecting a higher level of devel- 
opment at the start of the century, was a region that generally 
moved toward a timely fulfillment of the goals. While prog- 
ress was made in all regions, most observers expressed doubt 
that the targets could be achieved by 2015. 

See also AGENDA FOR DEVELOPMENT; BOLTON, JOHN; 
BUSH, GEORGE W.; DECLARATION ON THE RIGHTS OF THE 
CHILD; DEVELOPMENT DECADES; ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL; ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA; ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA; ENVIRONMENT; HUMAN 
RIGHTS; IN LARGER FREEDOM; INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE 
ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT; INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON POPULATION AND DEVELOPMENT; ISLAMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANK; MILLENNIUM PROJECT; UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT; UNITED 
NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME; UNITED NATIONS 
ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME; UNITED NATIONS VOLUN- 
TEERS; WORLD BANK; WORLD CONFERENCES ON WOMEN; 
WORLD SUMMIT (2005). 


Further Reading: Annan, Kofi. We the Peoples: The Role of 
the United Nations in the 21st Century. New York: United 
Nations, 2000. Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. 
The New United Nations: International Organization in the 21st 
Century. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 2006. United 
Nations. We the Peoples: The Millennium Summit Declaration, 
New York: United Nations, 2000. UN Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. The Millennium Development Goals 
Report. New York: United Nations, annually since 2001. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Millennium Project 

SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN commissioned the UN 
Millennium Project in 2002, charging it with developing 
an explicit, feasible action plan for achieving the MILLEN- 
NIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS announced at the MILLENNIUM 
SUMMIT in September 2000. The Millennium Projects inde- 
pendent advisory body was, in 2007, administered by a SEC- 
RETARIAT of about 20 specialists. Chaired from its inception 
by Columbia University professor Jeffrey Sachs, the Secretar- 
iat presented its comprehensive recommendations to the Sec- 
retary-General in January 2005. The report, entitled Investing 
in Development: A Practical Plan to Achieve the Millennium 
Development Goals, forwarded detailed proposals that had 
been developed by 10 thematic task forces. These task forces 
had made use of over 250 experts from the fields of science, 
policy-making, economics, and from the INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND (IMF), the WORLD BANK, other UN agen- 


cies, relevant NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs), 
and representatives from the private sector. The 10 themes 
represented in the task forces’ work overlapped the MDG’s 
eight goals to reduce poverty and hunger, boost WOMEN’s 
rights, improve health, and stimulate DEVELOPMENT for the 
poorest of the world’s people. 

Among the projects broader recommendations were the 
following: (1) DEVELOPING COUNTRIES should set up defin- 
able goals and strategies to effect the MDGs; (2) strategies 
should stress increased public investment, official develop- 
ment assistance (ODA), and domestic resource mobilization; 
(3) implementation of strategies must be transparent and 
inclusive; (4) international donors should identify at least 
a dozen “fast-track” countries for immediate attention; (5) 
both developed and developing countries should concentrate 
on building expertise at the community level; (6) strategies 
should welcome and take advantage of regional initiatives; 
(7) donor nations should boost official direct assistance from 
the 2003 level of .25 percent to .44 percent by 2006, and 
.54 percent by 2015; (8) richer nations should open their 
markets to developing nations; (9) there should be increased 
funding for scientific research and development related to 
the MDGs; (10) the Secretary-General should coordinate the 
activities regarding the MDGs among all relevant UN organs. 

The projects Secretariat continued to work through 2006 
in an advisory role to support implementation of its pro- 
posals, concentrating on helping developing countries pre- 
pare national development strategies to achieve the MDGs. 
In early 2007 the UN Millennium Project Secretariat was 
integrated into the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMME (UNDP). 

See also DEVELOPMENT DECADES; FIRST AND THIRD 
WORLDS; GLOBAL COMPACT. 


Further Reading: Millennium Project Web site: <www. 
unmillenniumproject.org/>. 


Millennium Summit 
From September 6 to 8, 2000, the Millennium Summit took 
place in a special room adjacent to the delegates’ entrance to 
UN HEADQUARTERS in New York City. Although other inter- 
national meetings had counted sizable numbers of delegates, 
the Millennium Summit reputedly attracted the largest num- 
ber of heads of state—approximately 150—to a single gath- 
ering in the history of the world. They included some 100 
presidents, including the president of Switzerland, whose 
electorate would vote in March 2002 to become a UN mem- 
ber, about 50 other government leaders, three crown princes, 
and a few vice presidents, deputy prime ministers, and “high 
ranking officials,” a category that included Palestinian leader 
YASSER ARAFAT. 

Following the urgings of SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN, General Assembly Resolution 202 of December 17, 
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1998, called for convening the summit as an integral part 
of—and to initiate—the 2000 Millennium Assembly of the 
United Nations. By Resolution 254 (March 15, 2000) the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY decided that the summit would be com- 
posed of plenary sessions and four interactive roundtable 
sessions, each held simultaneously with a plenary meeting. 
The UN SECRETARIAT also planned for every participating 
head of state to be provided time to make an address to the 
full summit. 

Criticized by the conservative American newspaper the 
Washington Times as “a non-event . . . [and] amusingly remi- 
niscent of an elementary class photo,” the summit nonethe- 
less witnessed a total of 273 TREATY actions by participants, 
resulting in 187 signatures and 86 ratifications or ACCES- 
SIONS. Among those treaties that attracted the most media 
attention was the CONVENTION on the Rights of the Child, 
which obtained nearly 60 nations’ signatures—and two 
instant ratifications—for two new optional PROTOCOLS seek- 
ing to prevent children under 18 from being recruited into 
armed conflict, and to bring to an end the sale of children, 
child prostitution, and child pornography. Also receiving 
support were the CONVENTION ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL 


FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN (57 signatures 
and one ratification for an optional protocol), the Rome Stat- 
ute of the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT (12 signatures 
and four ratifications), the International Convention for the 
Suppression of the Financing of TERRORISM (10 signatures 
and two ratifications), and the Convention on the Safety of 
UN Personnel (seven ratifications and accessions). Observ- 
ing this prodigious activity, Mary Robinson, the UN HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS (UNHCHR) mused that 
“ratification of [these] treaties will be the first indicator of 
State willingness to embrace a rights-based order in the new 
millennium.” In fact, at the summit world leaders, in major 
speeches and in informal comments, reaffirmed their deter- 
mination to take responsibility for the fate of the United 
Nations and to try to imbue the world organization with a 
sense of hope and action for the new millennium. 

By the conclusion of the summit, the assembled nations, 
often with very divergent views about issues like DEVEL- 
OPMENT and HUMAN RIGHTS, overwhelmingly approved a 
DECLARATION of the world’s hopes for the 21st century. They 
agreed on six “fundamental values” essential to international 
relations: freedom, equality, solidarity, tolerance, respect for 
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nature, and a sense of shared responsibility. The declara- 
tion also set specific goals, including to halve by 2015 the 
number of people living on less than $1 a day or living in 
hunger or having no access to clean water, to assure that by 
2015 all children complete primary school and that there 
is no gender inequality in education, to reduce maternal 
mortality by three-fourths and the deaths of children under 
five by two-thirds, to stop the spread of HIV/AIDS, malaria, 
and other infectious diseases, to achieve significant improve- 
ment in the lives of at least 100 million slum dwellers, to 
promote gender equality and the empowerment of WOMEN, 
to encourage the pharmaceutical industry to make essential 
drugs more widely available, and to provide the benefits of 
new technologies to all the world’s peoples. These became 
the notable MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs). 

Some 8,000 delegates and 4,500 Secretariat employees 
attended the summit, and 5,500 journalists covered the gath- 
ering. About 185 meetings between government leaders took 
place at UN headquarters. Dozens more were held at hotels 
and diplomatic MISSIONS around New York City. 

Among the most prominently reported of these collat- 
eral meetings or encounters were a high profile handshake 
between U.S. president BILL CLINTON and Cuban president 
Fidel Castro, and attendance by President Clinton and U.S. 
secretary of state Madeleine Albright at speeches delivered 
by Iranian president Mohammed Khatami. Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan, with the complicity of American and Iranian 
leaders, had worked with diligence to bring about the latter 
events. He worked up to the last minute to achieve contact 
between the two nations that had been locked in a pattern 
of distrust and diplomatic isolation since the Iranian Islamic 
Revolution began in 1979. The Secretary-General contacted 
Iranian and U.S. officials to urge the two presidents to sit 
through the others major speech at the summit. President 
Clinton delayed talks with Vietnamese president Tran Duc 
Luong to remain for President Khatami’s address, and Khat- 
ami arrived at the United Nations six hours earlier than 
scheduled to hear President Clinton. Annan also success- 
fully encouraged Ms. Albright to attend President Khatami's 
address a day earlier at a UNESCO gathering. 

Additionally, the various parties involved in the intrac- 
table Israeli-Palestinian negotiations, including President 
Clinton, Palestinian president Yasser Arafat, and Israeli prime 
minister Ehud Barak, met for extended discussions during 
the summit, and several leaders held side discussions and 
meetings over various other topics, including ballistic missile 
defense policies and all the challenges of globalization. Vladi- 
mir Putin’s visit to the summit was his first trip to the UNITED 
STATES as Russian president, and he took the opportunity to 
call for a ban on militarization of space, offered to host inter- 
national talks on halting an arms race in space, and engaged 
in one-on-one talks with a number of other world leaders. 

Unfortunately, CONGO president Laurent Kabila was 
not in attendance, rendering any efforts at peace initiatives 


in war-plagued central Africa futile, and sad news met the 
opening of the summit, when an armed mob of 1,000 people 
stormed a UN refugee operation in West Timor, INDONESIA, 
demolishing the office and beating to death three unarmed 
UN workers. Embattled Indonesian president Abdurrahman 
Wahid, attending the summit, promised to reassert control in 
West Timor, but his words could hardly placate UN employ- 
ees, who had seen 193 peacekeepers and civilian workers 
killed in the line of duty since 1992. 

Given this grisly news, it seemed appropriate that, on the 
eve of the summit, the Secretary-General received a set of 
recommendations regarding UN PEACEKEEPING policy that 
he was able to place before the meeting for extended discus- 
sion. The international panel making the recommendations 
was drawn from 10 nations, including the United States and 
Russia. Named for its chairman, Lakhdar Brahimi, a former 
foreign minister of Algeria, the BRAHIMI REPORT reflected 
Secretary-General Annan’s new vision for a more robust UN 
peacekeeping approach, including enhanced funding for 
such operations, a new information-gathering and analysis 
office within the United Nations, an integrated task force for 
each peacekeeping mission—combining political analysis, 
military operations, civilian police, electoral assistance, aid 
to refugees and displaced people, finance, logistics, and pub- 
lic information—and streamlined procurement procedures. 
When the SECURITY COUNCIL met during the summit, the 
member nations’ government leaders occupied the seats nor- 
mally filled by appointed envoys, and the discussion focused 
on broadening the role of the Security Council in peace- 
keeping. The Brahimi Report was central to the discussion 
and, while there was some demur from Chinese president 
Jiang Zemin and President Putin regarding more vigorous 
and intrusive peacekeeping by the UN, a significant number 
of national leaders echoed President Clinton’s and British 
prime minister Tony Blairs support for the broader view of 
Secretary-General Annan. 

When the summit ended, sober questions remained about 
the practical effectiveness of such a meeting to address seri- 
ously the major problems that afflict the world. As DEPUTY 
SECRETARY-GENERAL LOUISE FRECHETTE opined, “It is easy 
to be cynical about these meetings and say, ‘Oh, they pro- 
duce nothing.’ But many such gatherings have made a real 
difference in focusing political energy and raising political 
will.” The summit was certainly a media event, covered each 
day on television and in the major newspapers of the world. 
“This has been the mother of all summits,” said Singapore’s 
UN representative Kishore Mahbubani. “It also confirmed 
that the UN provides the only viable setting to develop a 
village council for a global village.” Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan may have had reason to call the Millennium Summit 
a “Defining Moment” for the world. 


Further Reading: Crossette, Barbara. “UN Meeting Ends 
with Declaration of Common Values.” New York Times, Sep- 
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tember 9, 2000. Farley, Maggie. “Millennium Summit at 
UN to Draw 150 Leaders.” Los Angeles Times, September 
4, 2000. Schaefer, Bret. “United Nations Non-Event.” Wash- 
ington Times, September 23, 2000. The Millennium Summit 
Web site: <www.un.org/millennium/summit.htm>. United 
Nations. We the Peoples: The Millennium Summit Declaration. 
New York: United Nations, 2000. 


Milosevi& Slobodan (1941-2006) 

Slobodan Milošević was the most notorious figure in the civil 
wars that rocked the area then called Yugoslavia during the 
1990s. Milošević was president of Serbia from 1989 to 1997, 
then from 1997 to 2000 president of the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA). He was, in addition, 
the leader of the Serbian Socialist Party from 1990. He was 
the dominating political figure in the Balkans during the last 
decade of the 20th century, when the area witnessed bru- 
tal violence and Yugoslavia fragmented into separate ethnic- 
based nations. 

In May 1999, during the war in KOSOVO, the UN INTER- 
NATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE FORMER YUGOSLA- 
VIA (ICTY) indicted Milošević for crimes against humanity 
in Kosovo. Later the Court added charges of violations of the 
laws of war, breaches of the Geneva Conventions, and GENO- 
CIDE for alleged actions in Croatia and BOSNIA. After a dis- 
puted election in October 2000, Milošević resigned. Within 
nine months of his leaving office security forces arrested 
him on domestic charges of corruption during his years in 
power. Soon he was extradited to The Hague, Netherlands. 
He remained in prison there for five years as his trial dragged 
on, dying on March 11, 2006, of a heart attack, within days 
of the conclusion of his legal ordeal. 

Milošević was born in Pozarevac, Yugoslavia (now in Ser- 
bia), during the Axis occupation in World War II. Both of his 
parents committed suicide in the postwar period, when the 
multiethnic Slavic country was run by Marshal Josip Tito, 
a Communist and an anti-Soviet nationalist. He studied law 
at Belgrade University and became active in the Commu- 
nist Party. He then became a businessman and banker, and 
traveled frequently to FRANCE and even New York, learning 
French and English. In 1984 he became the head of Bel- 
grade’s Communist Party. He developed an effective populist 
political style and championed Serb interests within the fed- 
eration. He especially urged Serb control of the autonomous 
province of Kosovo, viewed as the ancient birth site of the 
Serb nation. He was elected president of Serbia in 1989, and 
disaffected leaders in Slovenia and Croatia, worried about 
Serb claims to dominance in the federation, declared inde- 
pendence in 1991. In 1992, Croat and Muslim POPULATIONS 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina seceded from Yugoslavia. A complex 
and vicious civil war followed. Milošević supported Serb reb- 
els in Bosnia, who used ruthless techniques of ethnic cleans- 
ing of civilians to subdue opponents. Facing SANCTIONS from 


the West, Milošević agreed to the DAYTON PEACE ACCORDS 
in 1995 that effectively ended the Bosnian fighting. In 1997 
he became president of what was left of Yugoslavia (Ser- 
bia—including the province of Kosovo—and Montenegro). 
The primarily Albanian population of Kosovo, opposed to 
rule from Belgrade, faced mounting violence from MiloSevic’s 
forces who attempted to forcibly deport ethnic Albanians out 
of the region. In March 1999, NATO, responding to the con- 
sequent distress and bloodshed, commenced to bomb Serb 
military targets throughout the former Yugoslavia. In June, 
Milošević agreed to withdraw Yugoslav forces from Kosovo. 
NATO peacekeepers entered the area, soon to be followed by 
UN PEACEKEEPING forces. Meantime, domestic opponents 
mounted protests against the president and Montenegro 
sought autonomy within the federation and began to move 
toward independence. In the summer of 2000 Milošević 
called early elections, but when opposition candidates won 
the bulk of the votes and protests spilled into the streets, 
the president was forced to resign. He then was arrested and 
eventually sent to the Netherlands where he died in custody. 

See also MEMBERSHIP, SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION OF 
MEMBERS, WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS, UNITED NATIONS INTERIM 
ADMINISTRATION MISSION TO KOSOVO, UNITED NATIONS SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE ON THE BALKANS, UNITED NATIONS MISSION 
IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA, UNITED NATIONS PREVENTIVE 
DEPLOYMENT FORCE IN THE FORMER YUGOSLAV REPUBLIC OF 
MACEDONIA. 


Further Reading: Cohen, Leonard J. Serpent in the Bosom: 
The Rise and Fall of Slobodan Milošević. Boulder, Colo.: West- 
view Press, 2002. Holbrooke, Richard. To End a War New 
York: Random House, 1998. Meier, Viktor. Yugoslavia: A His- 
tory of Its Demise. London: Routledge, 1999. Ramet, Sabrina 
P., and Vjeran Pavlakovic, eds. Serbia since 1989: Politics and 
Society under Milošević and After. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 2005. Rogel, Carole. The Breakup of Yugoslavia 
and the War in Bosnia. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1998. Silber, Laura, and Allan Little. Yugoslavia: Death of a 
Nation. New York: Penguin Books, 1995. Udovicki, Jasminka, 
and James Ridgeway, eds. Burn This House: The Making and 
Unmaking of Yugoslavia. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 2000. 


ministate problem 

Beginning in 1955 the United Nations experienced an extraor- 
dinary growth in MEMBERSHIP that increased the size of the 
world body from 60 member states in that year to 192 by 
2008. Several of the new members came from the Third World 
and had achieved their statehood through the process of 
decolonization. Many of them were poor, weak, and small— 
both in territory and POPULATION. Yet, because each state has 
an equal vote in the United Nations, by the mid-1960s the 
new members constituted a working UN majority. This was 
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worrisome to several of the great powers who argued that 
small states, which could not carry the international respon- 
sibilities imposed by UN RESOLUTIONS, should not be able to 
establish by their votes policy, commitments, and agenda for 
the organization. 

In 1969, at American urging, the SECURITY COUNCIL 
established a Committee of Experts to look at the mini- 
state problem, and to consider suggested changes such as 
weighted VOTING. The committee held 11 meetings and rec- 
ommended that a CHARTER revision be considered to allow 
for “Associated” membership. The matter was put on the 
Council agenda in 1970, but discussions among Council 
members resulted in no proposed AMENDMENTS, nor in an 
effort to tighten membership requirements. Amending the 
Charter would have required GENERAL ASSEMBLY agreement, 
which would not have been possible given the large number 
of small member states. Efforts by the UNITED STATES to 
impose greater scrutiny in the Security Council on candi- 
dates for membership in order to determine if they could 
meet Article 4’s requirement that a member be “able” to 
carry out its Charter obligations were overwhelmed by the 
majority's wish to admit as many states as possible. As of 
summer 2007, 42 of the UN’s 192 members had populations 
under one million. When the 35 nations with one to four 
million people were added, these small states controlled 40 
percent of the votes in the organization. The smallest of the 
ministate members was Tuvalu (10,000 people), followed by 
Nauru (11,000), Palau (19,000), Liechtenstein (32,000), and 
Monaco (33,000). 

Under the “parliamentary” procedures of UN bod- 
ies, ministates, in addition to their votes in the PRINCIPAL 
ORGANS, could influence policy dramatically through their 
membership in CAUCUS GROUPS. Small nations that found it 
difficult to exert influence individually were more likely to 
agree on a common position representing an entire group. 
The most influential caucusing groups at the turn of the 
century were the NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT and the GROUP 
OF 77, which represented the developing nations and exerted 
considerable influence because of the large number of such 
nations. 


missions to the United Nations 
Each member state maintains a mission at UN HEADQUAR- 
TERS in New York City. Several states also have missions at 
the UNITED NATIONS OFFICE IN GENEVA (UNOG), where 
many SPECIALIZED AGENCIES and some UN bodies have their 
headquarters. Diplomats from the nation’s foreign service 
staff the mission, and representatives from other govern- 
mental ministries, including the military, are often stationed 
there. Their duty is to represent the concerns of their gov- 
ernment in all UN bodies. 

Missions vary in size according to the resources individual 
nations can budget to support them. Most missions include 


from six to 18 diplomats, plus support staff, although they 
can range from one or two individuals to several hundred. 
Generally speaking, major industrialized nations maintain 
the larger missions at the United Nations. Individual govern- 
ments determine the precise numbers and the ranks of mis- 
sion personnel. Nations that maintain smaller missions often 
bring in additional employees on temporary assignment dur- 
ing busy periods, such as when the GENERAL ASSEMBLY is in 
session. 

The head of the mission is the PERMANENT REPRESENTA- 
TIVE to the United Nations and holds the rank of ambassador. 
The ambassador functions as the principal representative of 
the nation to all UN bodies. The second-ranking individual is 
the deputy permanent representative. In most missions this 
deputy will have the rank of minister. Larger missions may 
include several individuals with the rank of ambassador and 
have the option of choosing to appoint an individual with 
that rank as their deputy permanent representative. Major 
nations often assign an individual with the rank of ambassa- 
dor to represent them in the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 
CIL (ECOSOC). Most missions are organized into political, 
economic, and social sections, each headed by a counselor to 
coordinate diplomatic activity in these areas. Members of the 
mission serve on the main committees of the General Assem- 
bly, ECOSOC and its commissions, UN subcommittees, and 
other bodies located at UN headquarters. 

A country’s representatives have a broad range of respon- 
sibilities. They deliver speeches describing their nation’s 
viewpoints on the various issues being debated at the United 
Nations, and they submit reports from their nation to the 
various UN organs. They also engage in constant negotia- 
tions with representatives of other nations in order to shape 
the RESOLUTIONS and actions of each body, and to reach 
the necessary consensus upon which all UN bodies func- 
tion. This requires expertise on a broad range of subjects, 
since it involves detailed negotiations regarding the content 
and precise phraseology of each resolution or statement. 
The members of the mission are also collectively responsible 
for reporting to their home governments on all aspects of 
the issues under consideration, the views of their counter- 
parts from other nations, and the status of all proposals and 
actions at the United Nations. 

These diplomats serve not only as representatives to the 
United Nations but also as representatives interacting on a 
daily basis with their counterparts from other governments. 
This feature of the post contrasts to that of ambassadors 
in individual nations, who interact with only a single gov- 
ernment. It is this larger task that endows missions to the 
United Nations with special status and importance. Smaller 
nations conduct a major part of their diplomacy at the 
United Nations, since they often cannot afford to maintain 
embassies in all nations. The country’s UN mission becomes 
its principal point of contact with the other nations of the 
world. The permanent representative in this case functions 
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as the member state’s representative to the world, and can be 
called upon to conduct negotiations unrelated to the United 
Nations. It is for this reason that UN representatives are 
often seasoned diplomats, and that, for many countries, the 
UN permanent representative is the second most impor- 
tant member of the nation’s foreign service, after the foreign 
minister. It is not unusual for permanent representatives to 
ascend to the position of their country’s foreign minister, or 
become a senior member of the government. Even in major 
nations, the post of permanent representative to the United 
Nations is considered a senior post outranking ambassado- 
rial appointments to individual countries. 


Further Reading: UN member state Web site: <www.un.org/ 
members/index.html>. 
— K. J. Grieb 


Montreal Protocol on Substances that 
Deplete the Ozone Layer 


The Montreal Protocol on Substances that Deplete the Ozone 
Layer included 191 parties as of February 2007. It supple- 
mented the efforts of the VIENNA CONVENTION FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF THE OZONE LAYER by establishing the goal 
of using scientific knowledge and technical and economic 
tools to achieve total elimination of global emissions of 
ozone-depleting substances. The PROTOCOL was negotiated 
in 1987 and went into effect on January 1, 1989. For the first 
time, the international community set specific production 
and consumption limits on refrigerant and industrial sub- 
stances known as chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs). 

See also ENVIRONMENT, KYOTO PROTOCOL, UNITED 
NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME, UNITED NATIONS 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION, WORLD METEO- 
ROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: UNEP Ozone Secretariat Web site: <www. 
ozone.unep.org/Treaties_and_Ratification/2B_montreal_ 
protocol.asp>. 


Moon agreement 

The Agreement Governing Activities of States on the Moon 
and Other Celestial Bodies codified the principles relating to 
the moon laid out in the 1966 Treaty on the Exploration and 
Use of Outer Space. It was opened for signature on December 
18, 1979, and went into force on July 11, 1984. The terms of 
the agreement were negotiated in the COMMITTEE ON THE 
PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER SPACE and its legal subcommittee. 
Excerpts from the agreement follow. 


The States Parties to this Agreement, 
Noting the achievements of States in the exploration 
and use of the moon and other celestial bodies, 


Recognizing that the moon, as a natural satellite of the 
earth, has an important role to play in the exploration of 
outer space, 

Determined to promote on the basis of equality the 
further development of co-operation among States in 
the exploration and use of the moon and other celestial 
bodies, 

Desiring to prevent the moon from becoming an area 
of international conflict, 

Bearing in mind the benefits which may be derived 
from the exploitation of the natural resources of the 
moon and other celestial bodies, 

Recalling the TREATY on Principles Governing the 
Activities of States in the Exploration and Use of Outer 
Space, including the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies, 
the Agreement on the Rescue of Astronauts, the Return 
of Astronauts and the Return of Objects Launched into 
Outer Space, the CONVENTION on International Liabil- 
ity for Damage Caused by Space Objects, and the Con- 
vention on Registration of Objects Launched into Outer 
Space, 

Taking into account the need to define and develop the 
provisions of these international instruments in relation 
to the moon and other celestial bodies, having regard to 
further progress in the exploration and use of outer space, 

Have agreed on the following: 


Article 1 

l. The provisions of this Agreement relating to the 
moon shall also apply to other celestial bodies within 
the solar system, other than the earth, except in so far as 
specific legal norms enter into force with respect to any 
of these celestial bodies. . . 


Article 2 

All activities on the moon, including its explora- 
tion and use, shall be carried out in accordance with 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, in particular the CHARTER OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, and taking into account the DECLA- 
RATION on Principles of International Law concerning 
Friendly Relations and Co-operation Among States in 
accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, 
adopted by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY on 24 October 1970, 
in the interests of maintaining international peace and 
security and promoting international co-operation and 
mutual understanding, and with due regard to the cor- 
responding interests of all other States Parties. 


Article 3 

1. The moon shall be used by all States Parties exclu- 
sively for peaceful purposes. 

2. Any threat or use of force or any other hostile act or 
threat of hostile act on the moon is prohibited. It is like- 
wise prohibited to use the moon in order to commit any 
such act or to engage in any such threat in relation to the 
earth, the moon spacecraft, the personnel of spacecraft 
or man-made space objects. 
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3. States Parties shall not place in orbit around or 
other trajectory to or around the moon objects carrying 
nuclear WEAPONS or any other kinds of WEAPONS OF 
MASS DESTRUCTION or place or use such weapons on or 
in the moon. 

4. The establishment of military bases, installations 
and fortifications, the testing of any type of weapons and 
the conduct of military manoeuvres on the moon shall 
be forbidden. The use of military personnel for scientific 
research or for any other peaceful purposes shall not be 
prohibited. The use of any equipment or facility neces- 
sary for peaceful exploration and use of the moon shall 
also not be prohibited. 


Article 4 

1. The exploration and use of the moon shall be the 
province of all mankind and shall be carried out for the 
benefit and in the interests of all countries, irrespective 
of their degree of economic or scientific DEVELOPMENT. 
Due regard shall be paid to the interests of present and 
future generations as well as to the need to promote 
higher standards of living and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

2. States Parties shall be guided by the principle of 
co-operation and mutual assistance in all their activities 
concerning the exploration and use of the moon. Inter- 
national co-operation in pursuance of this Agreement 
should be as wide as possible and may take place on a 
multilateral basis, on a bilateral basis or through interna- 
tional intergovernmental organizations. 


Article 5 

1. States Parties shall inform the SECRETARY-GENERAL 
of the United Nations as well as the public and the inter- 
national scientific community, to the greatest extent fea- 
sible and practicable, of their activities concerned with 
the exploration and use of the moon... 

2. If a State Party becomes aware that another State 
Party plans to operate simultaneously in the same area 
of or in the same orbit around or trajectory to or around 
the moon, it shall promptly inform the other State of the 
timing of and plans for its own operations. 

3. In carrying out activities under this Agreement, 
States Parties shall promptly inform the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, as well as the public and the international scientific 
community, of any phenomena they discover in outer 
space, including the moon, which could endanger human 
life or health, as well as of any indication of organic life. 


Article 6 

1. There shall be freedom of scientific investigation on 
the moon by all States Parties without discrimination of 
any kind, on the basis of equality and in accordance with 
international law. 

2. In carrying out scientific investigations and in fur- 
therance of the provisions of this Agreement, the States 


Parties shall have the right to collect on and remove from 
the moon samples of its mineral and other substances. 
Such samples shall remain at the disposal of those States 
Parties which caused them to be collected and may be 
used by them for scientific purposes. States Parties shall 
have regard to the desirability of making a portion of 
such samples available to other interested States Parties 
and the international scientific community for scientific 
investigation. States Parties may in the course of scien- 
tific investigations also use mineral and other substances 
of the moon in quantities appropriate for the support of 
their missions . . . 


Article 7 

1. In exploring and using the moon, States Parties shall 
take measures to prevent the disruption of the existing 
balance of its ENVIRONMENT, whether by introducing 
adverse changes in that environment, by its harmful con- 
tamination through the introduction of extra-environ- 
mental matter or otherwise. States Parties shall also take 
measures to avoid harmfully affecting the environment 
of the earth through the introduction of extraterrestrial 
matter or otherwise .. . 


Article 8 

2... States Parties may, in particular: 

(a) Land their space objects on the moon and launch 
them from the moon; 

(b) Place their personnel, space vehicles, equipment, 
facilities, stations and installations anywhere on or below 
the surface of the moon. 

Personnel, space vehicles, equipment, facilities, sta- 
tions and installations may move or be moved freely 
over or below the surface of the moon... 


Article 9 

1. States Parties may establish manned and unmanned 
stations on the moon. A State Party establishing a station 
shall use only that area which is required for the needs 
of the station and shall immediately inform the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations of the location and 
purposes of that station. Subsequently, at annual inter- 
vals that State shall likewise inform the Secretary-Gen- 
eral whether the station continues in use and whether its 
purposes have changed... 


Article 11 

1. The moon and its natural resources are the com- 
mon heritage of mankind, which finds its expression 
in the provisions of this Agreement and in particular in 
paragraph 5 of this article. 

2. The moon is not subject to national appropriation 
by any claim of SOVEREIGNTY, by means of use or occu- 
pation, or by any other means. 

3. Neither the surface nor the subsurface of the moon, 
nor any part thereof or natural resources in place, shall 
become property of any State, international intergovern- 
mental or NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION, national 
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organization or non-governmental entity or of any natu- 
ral person. The placement of personnel, space vehicles, 
equipment, facilities, stations and installations on or 
below the surface of the moon, including structures con- 
nected with its surface or subsurface, shall not create a 
right of ownership over the surface or the subsurface 
of the moon or any areas thereof. The foregoing provi- 
sions are without prejudice to the international regime 
referred to in paragraph 5 of this article... 


Article 18 

Ten years after the entry into force of this Agree- 
ment, the question of the review of the Agreement shall 
be included in the provisional agenda of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in order to consider, in 
the light of past application of the Agreement, whether it 
requires revision. However, at any time after the Agree- 
ment has been in force for five years, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, as depository, shall, at the 
request of one third of the States Parties to the Agree- 
ment and with the concurrence of the majority of the 
States Parties, convene a conference of the States Par- 
ties to review this Agreement. A review conference shall 
also consider the question of the implementation of the 
provisions of article 11, paragraph 5, on the basis of the 
principle referred to in paragraph 1 of that article and 
taking into account in particular any relevant techno- 
logical developments .. . 


See also DISARMAMENT. 


Further Reading: Moon agreement Web site: <www.unoosa. 
org/pdf/publications/STSPACE1 1E.pdf>. 


A More Secure World: Our Shared Respon- 


sibilities See HIGH-LEVEL PANEL ON THREATS, CHAL- 
LENGES AND CHANGE. 


Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers 
The first serious effort of the administration of U.S. pres- 
ident FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT to convince America’s major 
allies—the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom—of the 
merits of a postwar international organization was made 
in Moscow in October 1943. At the Moscow Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, CORDELL HULL of the UNITED STATES, 
ANTHONY EDEN of Britain, V. I. Molotov of the USSR, and 
Foo Ping-sheung of CHINA signed the Moscow Declaration 
on General Security. The DECLARATION pledged continuing 
wartime cooperation “for the organization and maintenance 
of peace and security” and explicitly announced “the neces- 
sity of establishing at the earliest practicable date a general 
international organization.” 

U.S. secretary of state Hull had set up a special committee 
in the State Department to draw up a draft CHARTER for the 


new organization. By the fall of 1943 Roosevelt was prepared 
to have the secretary pursue the project with vigor. Hull trav- 
eled to Russia hoping to convince the Soviets that coopera- 
tion in a global organization would serve their interests. Up 
to that time JOSEPH STALIN’s preference had been to ensure 
postwar military security by way of regional spheres of influ- 
ence. Stalin’s foreign minister, Vyacheslav Molotov, insisted 
on assurances from the American and British delegations 
that a western front in the war would be opened during 1944 
and that the USSR would have freedom of action in Eastern 
Europe before the Soviets would consider the idea of a gen- 
eral international organization. Once agreement was reached 
on those matters, Stalin’s government gave its support to the 
American proposal. Thus, of high significance at the Moscow 
conference was the commitment of the Soviet Union to the 
establishment of a world organization. 

See also QUADRANT CONFERENCE, TEHERAN CONFER- 
ENCE. 


Further Reading: Hoopes, Townsend, and Douglas Brinkley. 
FDR and the Creation of the U.N. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1997. Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry 
Pubantz. To Create a New World?: American Presidents and the 
United Nations. New York: Peter Lang Publishers, 1999. 


Moscow Declaration see Moscow CONFERENCE OF 
FOREIGN MINISTERS. 


Mozambique See DEMOCRATIZATION, UNITED NATIONS 
OPERATION IN MOZAMBIQUE. 


Multilateral Development Bank (MDB) See 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS. 


Multilateral Financial Institution (MFI) See 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS. 


Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency 
(MIGA) See WORLD BANK. 


multilateralism 

Multilateralism is defined as the managing of relations among 
three or more states within the STRUCTURE of international 
institutions/organizations. Multilateralism is an organizing 
principle premised on the ideas of indivisibility (recognition 
that the effects of political and economic vicissitudes have 
the potential to spill over national boundaries), generalized 
principles of conduct (modifying behavior to conform to 
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established norms), and diffuse reciprocity (more enduring 
expectation of benefits to be derived from coordination). 

Multilateral activity has assumed the forms of con- 
gresses, conferences, and organizations and has addressed 
itself to myriad issues. Economic relations were and are 
the focus of such multilateral institutions as the BRET- 
TON WOODS agreements (establishing the INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND [IMF] and WORLD BANK) and the WORLD 
TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO). Matters of peace and secu- 
rity have been the concern of the Concert of Europe, the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, and the United Nations. Other exam- 
ples of multilateralism in practice are the European Union 
(EU), the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), 
and AFRICAN UNION (AU). 

Conceptualizations and practices of multilateralism have 
changed and continue to change, and this morphing of mul- 
tilateralism is often tied to REFORM OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
Changing multilateralism and UN reform are connected 
because as the concept has proven malleable the practical 


deployment of the concept has increased. The conceptual 
definition has started to address demands for inclusion of 
non-state actors, particularly civil society organizations, and 
this is reflected practically in the UN’s attempts to include 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) in its daily 
operations. 

See also CARDOSO REPORT; HIGH-LEVEL PANEL ON 
THREATS, CHALLENGES, AND CHANGE; REGIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS; UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION; WORLD CONFERENCES. 


Further Reading: Cox, Robert. “Multilateralism and World 
Order.” Review of International Studies 18, no. 2 (April 1992): 
161-80. Knight, W. Andy. Adapting the United Nations to a 
Post Modern Era: Lessons Learned. London: Macmillan Press, 
2000. Ruggie, John. Multilateralism Matters: The Theory and 
Praxis of an Institutional Form. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1993. 

— S. E McMahon 


Nairobi Conference See WORLD CONFERENCES ON 
WOMEN. 


Namibia 

Namibia, known until 1968 as South-West Africa, became 
a colony of GERMANY in 1884. With Germany's defeat in 
World War I, Namibia was classified under Article 22 of the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS Covenant as a class “C” mandate. This 
designation enabled South Africa to administer Namibia as a 
part of its territory beginning in 1920. Directly contradicting 
the League’s ideas of self-determination, the white govern- 
ment of South Africa required black Africans to carry pass- 
books and live on segregated reserves, took traditional lands, 
and appointed and dismissed black political leaders. 

In 1946, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) passed Reso- 
lution 11(1) that encouraged all mandatory states to end 
their trusteeship agreements. Instead of complying, South 
Africa asked for UN consent to incorporate fully Namibia 
into its territory on grounds that the region lacked the eco- 
nomic and social DEVELOPMENT to achieve self-government. 
Refusing to consent, the GA recommended that Namibia be 
placed under the international TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM (Res. 
65[1]). South Africa indicated that it would not incorporate 
Namibia in 1947, though it would continue to apply the 
League of Nations mandate to it. By 1949, the government in 
Pretoria refused to submit reports on Namibia to the UN and 
formally imposed APARTHEID policies on the territory. 
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As a result, the GA requested that the INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) issue an advisory opinion regarding 
the status of Namibia. In 1950, the ICJ ruled that Namibia 
was still under the 1920 international mandate, but that 
the UN could play a supervisory role over the territory. In 
1956, the ICJ decided that the GA had the right to adopt 
RESOLUTIONS and hear petitions concerning Namibia. Yet, 
in a disappointing 1966 decision, the ICJ ruled by one vote 
that Ethiopia and Liberia (original League members) had no 
legal right to charge South Africa with violating the spirit of 
the League’s mandate system through its indirect incorpora- 
tion of Namibia. By 1971, the composition of the ICJ had 
changed, and the Court ruled that South Africa’s occupation 
of Namibia was illegal. In 1973, Pretoria devised its own 
internal settlement, the Turnhalle system, which dispersed 
the majority black POPULATION into distinct, separate ethnic 
homelands. The UN rejected this proposal. 

From the late 1960s until independence, the UN-rec- 
ognized South-West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO) 
actively resisted South Africa’s domination. The SWAPO 
army—the People’s Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN)— 
received arms from ANGOLA, Zambia, and the USSR. React- 
ing to PLAN, the South African Defense Force (SADF) 
stepped up its repression in northern Namibia, deployed 
special forces, drafted blacks into the SADE and invaded 
Angola to destroy PLAN bases there. In response, Angola 
requested military support from Cuban troops. As vio- 
lence in the region escalated in the late 1970s, the Western 
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Security-General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar in Namibia (UN/PHOTO 156770/M. GRANT) 


members on the SECURITY COUNCIL (the UNITED STATES, 
United Kingdom, FRANCE, West Germany, and Canada) tried 
to resolve the issue in order to avoid adopting SANCTIONS 
against South Africa. This Western Contact Group facilitated 
indirect talks between South Africa and SWAPO. The Secu- 
rity Council (SC) also passed two resolutions: Resolution 
385 (1976), which called for a cease-fire and withdrawal of 
all forces to bases, and Resolution 435 (1978), which called 
for Namibia's independence and for free elections based on 
universal suffrage. 

But COLD WAR politics enabled South Africa to stall 
Namibian independence for more than a decade. Fearing 
communism in Angola, the United States, during the 1980s, 
vetoed SC resolutions calling for mandatory sanctions on 
South Africa, refused to condemn SADF raids into neigh- 
boring states, and began to support militarily the UNITA 
(National Union for the Total Independence of Angola) reb- 
els against the Angolan government (which was being aided 
by Cuban forces). Under U.S.-guided diplomatic efforts, 
South Africa’s adherence to S/RES 385 and 435 was linked 
in negotiations to the removal of Cuban troops from Angola. 
By 1988, the high physical and monetary cost of war and 


the changing relationship between the United States and the 
USSR led South Africa, Angola, and CUBA to sign the Geneva 
PROTOCOL and Tripartite Agreement. These set target dates 
for the implementation of S/RES 385 and 435, provided for 
a cease-fire, mandated South African and Cuban withdraw- 
als from Namibia and Angola, and required free elections in 
Namibia. 

The Security Council designed the UNITED NATIONS 
TRANSITIONAL ASSISTANCE GROUP (UNTAG) to assist with 
the independence process and to protect Namibians from 
South African biases during the transition. UNTAG educated 
and registered voters, oversaw the 1989 elections for a con- 
stituent assembly, assisted in Namibian refugee repatriation, 
and confirmed that troops were confined to bases. UNTAG 
contained 1,500 police monitors, 2,000 civilians, and 4,650 
military personnel, though this last number was decreased 
from 7,500 at the final minute by the SC PERMANENT MEM- 
BERS to save money. Delays prevented most UNTAG troops 
from being in Namibia on April 1, 1989, the official begin- 
ning date of the cease-fire. On that day, fighting broke out 
between SWAPO and SADE almost derailing the peace set- 
tlement. Western pressure on South Africa and more rapid 
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deployment of UNTAG forces helped the independence 
plan to continue. UNTAG declared the elections—in which 
96 percent of eligible Namibians voted and SWAPO won a 
majority—to be free and fair. On March 21, 1990, Namibia 
achieved full independence and UNTAG left the country. 
Independent Namibia became a member of the UN in April 
1990. With a total cost of $368 million, UNTAG was the first 
mission to go beyond traditional PEACEKEEPING by observing 
elections, educating voters, and assisting REFUGEES; its suc- 
cess served as a model for UN missions in Central America 
and CAMBODIA. 

SWAPO continued to be the dominant political party in 
Namibia, winning elections into the new century. The coun- 
try’s first president, Sam Nujoma, served until 2005, when he 
was succeeded by his colleague and co-founder of SWAPO, 
Hifikepunye Pohamba. Namibia, with its population at about 
2 million in 2005, experienced more stability than many 
sub-Saharan African countries, and had a respectable annual 
per capita income of about $7,300. 

See also CHINA; COMMITTEE OF 24; CONGO; DEMOC- 
RATIZATION; DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS; 
ELECTION ASSISTANCE; EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSIONS OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY; GOOD OFFICES; JAPAN; JURISDICTION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS; ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY; 
PEREZ DE CUELLAR, JAVIER; SPECIAL SESSIONS OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY; WORLD PRESS FREEDOM Day. 


Further Reading: Cliffe, Lionel. The Transition to Indepen- 
dence in Namibia. Boulder, Colo.: Lynne Rienner, 1994. Dob- 
bins, James, Seth G. Jones, Keith Crane, Andrew Rathmell, 
Brett Steele, and Richard Teltscbik. The UN5 Role in Nation- 
Building: From the Congo to Iraq. Santa Monica, Calif.: RAND 
Corporation, 2004. Kaela, Laurent. The Question of Namibia. 
New York: St. Martins, 1996. MacQueen, Norrie. United 
Nations Peacekeeping in Africa since 1960. London: Pearson 
Education Limited, 2002. 

— A. S. Patterson 


narcotic drugs See COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS, 
OFFICE FOR DRUG CONTROL AND CRIME PREVENTION. 


Nasser, Gamal Abdul See ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, 
SUEZ CRISIS. 


nation-building 

Nation-building refers to purposeful efforts by an outside 
power or an international organization (such as the United 
Nations) to install or construct the institutions of national 
government and civil society in a dysfunctional state. Such 
states, frequently former colonial possessions in the Third 
World, often are victims of civil war, ethnic strife, or out- 


side interference from antagonistic neighbors. Nation-build- 
ing efforts typically include military action from the outside 
force, and aid in establishing police functions, governance 
structures, educational institutions, and ethnic harmony. 
Sometimes nation-building is considered a pathway to estab- 
lishing democratic societies with the rule of law, open elec- 
tions, HUMAN RIGHTS, WOMEN’s rights, and possibilities for 
full economic DEVELOPMENT. While the term may have pejo- 
rative overtones remindful of imperialism and colonialism, 
the international community has in recent years increasingly 
considered nation-building a necessary activity, and a reason- 
able extension of PEACEKEEPING and peacebuilding endeav- 
ors. Examples of UN nation-building include SECURITY 
COUNCIL—approved activities in AFGHANISTAN, the FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA, KOSOVO, and TIMOR-LESTE. While the afore- 
mentioned examples were, as of 2008, not clearly success- 
ful, they were seen as more meritorious than similar UN 
nation-building initiatives in CONGO, SIERRA LEONE, and 
SOMALIA, where continuing or recent civil strife made gov- 
ernance difficult even with substantial outside support. For- 
mer SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN embraced features of 
nation-building in some of his REFORM proposals, seen, for 
example, in the recommendations of the HIGH-LEVEL PANEL 
ON THREATS, CHALLENGES AND CHANGE, which in Decem- 
ber 2004 issued its report, A More Secure World: Our Shared 
Responsibility. When he campaigned for the U.S. presidency 
in 2000, GEORGE W. BUSH insisted that the UNITED STATES 
would no longer support nation-building, but following the 
terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, and the occupation 
of Afghanistan, President Bush became a strong supporter 
of nation-building. With the invasion of IRAQ in 2003, the 
president also advocated U.S.-directed nation-building in that 
country, but by 2008 these efforts had not stemmed the inter- 
nal violence and disorder in post-SADDAM HUSSEIN Iraq. 

See also AGENDA FOR PEACE; ANGOLA; BOSNIA; BRAHIMI 
REPORT; CAMBODIA; CLINTON, WILLIAM JEFFERSON; DEMOC- 
RATIZATION; ELECTION ASSISTANCE; NAMIBIA; RWANDA CRI- 
SIS; UNITED NATIONS INTERIM ADMINISTRATION IN KOSOVO; 
WORLD BANK. 


Further Reading: Berdal, Mats, and Spyros Economides, 
eds. United Nations Interventionism, 1991-2004. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007. Boulden, Jane. The United 
Nations Experience in Congo, Somalia, and Bosnia. Westport, 
Conn.: Praeger Publishers, 2001. Dobbins, James, Seth G. 
Jones, Keith Crane, Andrew Rathmell, Brett Steele, and 
Richard Teltschik. The UNS Role in Nation-Building: From 
the Congo to Iraq. Santa Monica, Calif.: RAND Corporation, 
2004. 


nation-state 
In the discourse of modern international affairs some coun- 
tries or regions appear so dominant that the idea of co-equal 
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nations often seems rather questionable, if not exceptional. 
Yet, according to Article 4 of the UN CHARTER, MEMBERSHIP 
in the United Nations is open to all “peace-loving” nation- 
states, and each is deemed equal with all other states in the 
world (Article 2). 

A nation-state is an aggregation of citizens who share 
some important phenomena in common, including several or 
all of the following: language, history, culture, a sense of des- 
tiny, a shared religion and ethnicity, and, most importantly, 
a definable geographic area. Such a nation-state is consid- 
ered sovereign in that its government has complete authority 
within its borders under INTERNATIONAL LAW and is not sub- 
ject to any higher or external law or governance STRUCTURE. 

The nation-state is the prevailing political entity of mod- 
ern history. Although it is a fairly recent historical occur- 
rence, it remained, at the commencement of the third 
millennium, the principal unit of international relations. 
Before the 16th century most people were congregated into 
either large empires—the Roman Empire and the Otto- 
man Empire give example—large religious entities—Chris- 
tendom, for example—smaller entities, such as city-states 
(ancient Athens, Venice in the early modern period, Singa- 
pore in more recent times), or in ethnically based tribal enti- 
ties (in the Americas, Africa, and in other localities). The 
nation-state developed in Europe from the 16th to the 19th 
centuries, first after the collapse of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and then, particularly with regard to GERMANY and Italy, in 
response to romantic notions of “national” solidarity. 

The nation-state early claimed exclusive and monopo- 
listic authority, or SOVEREIGNTY, within a defined territorial 
area. Early nation-states were ruled by monarchs, usually 
“absolute” monarchs, such as Louis XIV in 17th-century 
FRANCE. With this development came the emergence of 
modern international relations, which featured the interac- 
tion of sovereign nation-states in all variety of political and 
economic matters. However, it was the 19th century that 
witnessed the fusion of “nation” with “state,” dovetailing the 
idea of cultural homogeneity with supreme political organi- 
zation and political grouping of a peculiar people, considered 
the “nation.” In a world of colonial powers, the desire of sub- 
jugated peoples for their own independent states produced 
the phenomenon of self-determination movements. U.S. 
president Woodrow Wilson promoted self-determination as 
a legal principle among the FOURTEEN POINTS proclaimed in 
1918. Article 1 of the UN Charter enshrined self-determina- 
tion of the nation-state as a fundamental principle of interna- 
tional law. In the 20th century, this notion of a people and a 
geographic area merged, in various parts of the world, with a 
notion of a homogeneous or fused nationality, ominously in 
“Palestine,” “Israel,” and the fractured parts of the FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA, as well as elsewhere, threatening the survival of 
multinational states. 

The 20th century witnessed the trend toward cooperation 
among nation-states in the formation of increasingly for- 


mal international and supranational political organizations. 
Some of these were regional in nature, such as the European 
Union. The LEAGUE OF NATIONS, predecessor of the United 
Nations, was the first effort to create a “universal” interna- 
tional organization based on the rule of law and committed 
to limiting the anarchy of an international system made up 
of sovereign nation-states. Still, as the 21st century began, 
the nation-state was considered the most viable and vibrant 
force in international relations. 

See also BOSNIA, COLLECTIVE SECURITY SYSTEM, EAST 
TIMOR DISPUTE, NATIONAL LIBERATION. 


national liberation 

Emancipating a “nation” from outside or unwanted control 
is the aim of national liberation movements. Thus “national 
liberation” refers to the efforts of a people—sometimes 
an ethnic group, sometimes a political party, sometimes a 
self-defined “nation”—to free itself from colonial control 
or from any kind of oppressive rule. Wars of national lib- 
eration, then, seek to realize independence from outside or 
repressive regimes. The American and French Revolutions 
have often been considered the first successful “national 
liberation movements” of modern history in that the first 
event led to the liberation of 13 colonies from an external, 
imperial overlord and during the French upheaval a “peo- 
ple” freed themselves from an internal, authoritarian mon- 
archy. In the post-World War II period, national liberation 
struggles became a common phenomenon in world politics 
and succeeded in establishing the independence of many 
former colonial possessions in Africa and Asia. Examples 
spanned the second half of the 20th century and included 
ancient civilizations such as INDIA (gaining independence 
from the UNITED KINGDOM in 1947), former French colony 
Vietnam, where national liberation guerrillas fought first 
the French and then the Americans, and many other poli- 
ties that became new states and usually were located in the 
geographic south. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, newly liberated nations joined 
the United Nations, forming the majority of the UN’s MEM- 
BERSHIP. The UN CHARTER committed the world body to the 
principle of self-determination. At the San Francisco Con- 
ference in 1945 a DECLARATION on self-determination was 
included as Chapter V of the Charter. This reflected the 
Wilsonian principles embodied in the FOURTEEN POINTS. 
Typically the new states became members of the GROUP OF 
77 (G-77) as well. 

Other national liberation movements, usually of a left- 
ist political persuasion, fought to overthrow their existing 
governments. For example, a Cuban rebellion, led by Fidel 
Castro, succeeded in ousting the existing, and pro-American, 
government in 1959 and assumed the Cuban membership in 
the United Nations. CUBA also became a supporter of other 
similarly motivated national liberation movements. 
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Some national liberation movements sought to resist and 
eliminate the “hegemonic” authority of international capital- 
ism, fearing that external financial and commercial power 
eroded the national culture and subordinated the nation’s 
peoples to the whim of distant financiers. CHINA, under the 
leadership of Mao Zedong, announced this intention at his 
Communist Party victory over the Chinese Republicans in 
1949. 

The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), founded 
in 1964, and led by YASSER ARAFAT from 1967 into the new 
century, represented several characteristics of national lib- 
eration movements. It sought to resist the intrusion of the 
State of Israel into territories the PLO believed belonged to 
the Palestinian people. In effect the PLO defined an Arab 
population as “Palestinian” by virtue of its residence in the 
geographic area of Palestine. It organized a political infra- 
structure and a military arm for guerrilla resistance and it led 
a diplomatic effort to convince the world of the legitimate 
national aspirations of the Palestinians. It signed interna- 
tional agreements and succeeded in receiving considerable 
support in the United Nations, particularly from nations 
recently successful in their own national liberation move- 
ments, achieving OBSERVER STATUS in the GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY in 1974. As of 2001, however, the PLO had not achieved 
its final aim—a completely independent NATION-STATE. 

See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, FIRST AND THIRD 
WORLDS, SPECIAL SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, TER- 
RORISM, TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 


Further Reading: Singh, Lalita Prasad. India and Afro-Asian 
Independence: Liberation Diplomacy in the United Nations. 
New Delhi: National Book Organization, 1993. 


NBC-weapons See WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION. 


New International Economic Order (NIEO) 

The GROUP OF 77 developing nations (G-77) proposed the 
New International Economic Order in order to redress global 
trade imbalances and to REFORM the global trading system, 
which it perceived as unfair to the developing states. NIEO 
was proposed at the 1974 SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY on trade and DEVELOPMENT issues. The proposal 
described the principal problems facing the LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES (LDC) and concluded that only a drastic revi- 
sion of global trading rules and processes would improve 
their lot. Beginning with the premise that the existing global 
trade rules had been developed by the major industrialized 
states before most of the developing nations received their 
independence, and, therefore, unfairly discriminated against 
LDC, the NIEO called for the replacement of the BRET- 
TON WOODS system with a new set of rules to assure that 
the voices of developing nations were heard. G-77 nations 


sought more favorable terms of trade for primary commodi- 
ties, which, they contended, were not priced fairly in the 
existing trading system. They anticipated that a revaluation 
of trade effectively would constitute a global redistribution 
of wealth, their only hope to escape poverty. 

The NIEO was based on the theory of “dependency,” 
which contended that the industrialized nations had 
manipulated the rules to keep the developing nations per- 
manently impoverished and “dependent” on developed 
nations for goods and support. The existing system under- 
priced primary commodities, produced mainly in impover- 
ished developing countries, relative to manufactured goods 
produced principally in wealthy industrialized states. On 
the basis of the dependency theory Third World countries 
also pressed for a code of conduct for transnational corpo- 
rations, and for the CHARTER OF THE ECONOMIC RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES OF STATES. 

The NIEO was proposed at the point when the decol- 
onization process had transformed the MEMBERSHIP of 
the United Nations, resulting in DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
becoming a majority in the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Newly 
independent states sought to blame their domestic ills on 
their former colonizers, and to use the forum of the United 
Nations to criticize world trade policies that seemed to 
undermine their development policies. Both the G-77 and 
the NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT (NAM) promoted the NIEO 
as the preferred international trade regime in their strident 
economic debates with the developed states of the FIRST 
WORLD. Among other changes in the free trade system, these 
groups, in cooperation with the UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD), sought, 
as part of the NIEO, the establishment of commodity agree- 
ments, the transfer of technology to the developing world, 
a generalized system of preferences on tariffs for LDC, sup- 
port for the creation of producer cartels to negotiate with 
importing countries, and increased financial aid from the 
developed North to the South. 

By the mid-1980s, as it became apparent that withholding 
production had little effect on most commodity prices, and 
that the key to development was foreign direct investment, 
developing nations modified their objectives considerably 
and adopted more pragmatic goals. These goals were still 
based on the NIEO ideology. The most radical ideas—the 
development of an entire new trading system and a global 
redistribution of wealth—were abandoned and replaced with 
calls for debt reduction and debt forgiveness. LDC objectives 
continued to include special trade privileges, such as tariff 
exemptions, protection for infant industries in developing 
nations, commodity price supports, development assistance, 
export diversification, and guaranteed access to the markets 
of industrialized countries (especially for LEAST DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES). The G-77 and NAM remained committed to its 
goals, but were more practical and pragmatic in their pro- 
posed solutions to the problems of development. 
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See also DEVELOPMENT DECADES; ORGANIZATION OF 
AFRICAN UNITY; RIO DECLARATION; RUSSIAN FEDERATION; 
WALDHEIM, KURT. 


Further Reading: Murphy, Craig. The Emergence of the NIEO 
Ideology. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1984. Sauvant, Karl 
P, and Hajo Hasenpflug. The New International Economic 
Order: Confrontation or Cooperation between North and South. 
Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1977. 

— K. J. Grieb 


New Partnership for Africa’ Development 
(NEPAD) 

In July 2001 the 37th summit of the ORGANIZATION OF 
AFRICAN UNITY (OAU) formally adopted the NEPAD Stra- 
tegic Framework Document, detailing several challenges 
to AFRICA and making recommendations to combat pov- 
erty, underdevelopment, and the marginalization of Africa 
in international relations. The heads of state of five Afri- 
can nations—Algeria, EGYPT, Nigeria, Senegal, and South 
Africa—received a mandate from the OAU to develop an 
integrated socioeconomic DEVELOPMENT framework, which 
became the document issued in 2001; it is described by 
its authors as “a vision and strategic framework for Afri- 
cas renewal.” NEPAD’s primary objectives are to eradicate 
poverty, help African countries, both individually and col- 
lectively, achieve SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT and economic 
growth, end Africa’s marginalization in the march of glo- 
balization, integrate Africa into the global economy, and 
empower WOMEN on the continent. Its stated “principles” 
include: (1) good governance, (2) African leadership and 
ownership of businesses, and full participation by all sec- 
tors of society in economic activities, (3) emphasizing the 
natural resources of the continent as well as the resource- 
fulness of Africa’s people, (4) partnership among all Afri- 
cans, (5) promoting regional and continental integration, 
(6) encouraging Africans’ competitiveness in economic mat- 
ters, (7) forging new international partnerships that reverse 
the unequal relationship between the FIRST WORLD and 
Africa, and (8) ensuring that all partnerships with NEPAD 
abide by the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs). 
These principles underlie NEPAD’s Programme of Action, 
the priorities of which are to ensure peace and security in 
Africa; promote democracy and sound political, economic, 
and corporate governance; expand regional cooperation; 
enhance capacity building; and increase investment, partic- 
ularly in agriculture, health, education, science and technol- 
ogy, and skills development. Additionally, the PROGRAMME 
stresses economic diversification and improving infrastruc- 
ture, including information and communications technolo- 
gies, transportation, and water and sanitation upgrading. 
Importantly, NEPAD seeks to increase direct foreign invest- 
ment (including Official Direct Assistance—ODA) and 


domestic savings and to further debt reduction. The Strate- 
gic Framework Document underscores that the aims of the 
programme depend on conflict prevention and the estab- 
lishment of enduring peace on the continent. Specifically, 
NEPAD urges African nations to participate in a transparent 
“African Peer Review MECHANISM” to measure progress in 
achieving its aims as well as carrying out the MDGs. It also 
recommends coordinated positions by cooperating African 
nations on issues of market access, debt relief, and ODA 
REFORM. As of 2007, the highest authority of the NEPAD 
implementation authority was the Heads of State and Gov- 
ernment of the AFRICAN UNION (AU). NEPAD’s Implemen- 
tation Committee reports to the AU Summit annually. A 
SECRETARIAT coordinates all implementation activities. 

See also APPENDIX F (Declaration on the New Partnership 
for Africa’s Development), ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 
CIL, ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA, JOINT INSPECTION 
UNIT, UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCES ON THE LEAST DEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES, UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: Adesina, Jimi O., Adebayo Olukoshi, 
and Yao Graham, eds. Africa and Development Challenges 
in the New Millennium: The NEPAD Debate. New York: Zed 
Books, 2006. Taylor, lan. NEPAD: Toward Africas Develop- 
ment or Another False Start? Boulder, Colo.: Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, 2005. NEPAD Web site: <www.nepad.org/2005/ 
files/inbrief.php>. NEPAD Framework Document Web site: 
<www.nepad.org/2005/files/documents/inbrief.pdf>. 


Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) 

The Non-Aligned Movement is the most significant CAU- 
CUS GROUP in the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. Along with 
the GROUP OF 77 (G-77), it represents the interests of the 
developing nations in global diplomacy and in all related 
meetings and conferences of the United Nations. Originally 
established to enable newly independent former colonies to 
resist COLD WAR pressures to affiliate with either of the two 
superpowers, the NAM is an informal organization without a 
regular SECRETARIAT. It was established at a summit confer- 
ence in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, in 1961, after several prelimi- 
nary meetings. The NAM, therefore, dates from the decade 
when the rapid end of colonialism brought independence 
to many African and Asian nations, most ruled by fragile 
governments in newly established nations. Though small 
when compared individually with the industrialized nations, 
these states collectively came to comprise the majority of the 
members of the United Nations. Since most could not afford 
diplomatic representation in all capitals, UN HEADQUARTERS 
became the focal point of their diplomacy and provided a 
means of contact with other nations and involvement in 
global affairs. In this situation, solidarity and joint action 
became essential to these nations. 
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The NAM was formed to coordinate cooperation in polit- 
ical affairs among developing nations. It sought to span the 
continental regional blocs. The number and diversity of its 
member nations in size, economies, characteristics, govern- 
ments, and ideologies required it to adopt broad stances and 
focus on global issues. It led the movement against colo- 
nialism and APARTHEID, supported the Palestinian cause, 
and called for DEVELOPMENT assistance, while attempting 
to balance itself between the East and West blocs. While 
the later formation of the G-77 was intended to promote 
cooperation in economic matters, there was inevitably some 
overlap between the two groups; essentially they followed 
each others lead and adopted identical stands, blurring the 
distinction between them. As of 2007 the NAM represented 
118 member states and the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (a full member). The People’s Republic of CHINA is not 
a member of the NAM, though it frequently associates itself 
with the group’s positions. 

NAM summits are held every three years, with foreign 
ministers’ meetings in between (also held every three years 
so that the sessions fall midway between the summits). The 
summit host country becomes the leader and spokesman for 
the group and provides communications and coordination. 
The meetings (and hence the leadership) rotate among coun- 
tries in Asia, AFRICA, and LATIN AMERICA, with negotiations 
determining the precise host. 

With the end of the cold war, the NAM became the sin- 
gle most important political caucusing bloc at the United 
Nations, encompassing the largest grouping of member 
states. As the focus of global diplomacy shifted from the 
East-West cold war axis to the north-south axis based on eco- 
nomic well-being, the Non-Aligned Movement represented 
the developing and poor south in seeking concessions and 
assistance from the industrialized, developed North. Though 
critics often contended that there was no longer anyone to 
be non-aligned with, the NAM grew stronger and assumed 
a more pivotal role as the focus of global politics shifted to 
the North-South divide. The NAM deals with global issues, 
insisting that key questions be addressed in global rather 
than bilateral negotiations, and hence is particularly focused 
on and seeks prominence at the United Nations. Visitors to 
UN Headquarters frequently note posted schedules listing 
the NAM as one of the caucusing groups that meets most 
frequently. 

The NAM stresses discussing all matters at the global 
level and making decisions at the United Nations by major- 
ity vote of all member states, where its members can effec- 
tively use their numbers to exert a greater influence. As a 
result it places particular priority on the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
as a major decision-maker and regards the Assembly as the 
primary organ of the United Nations and the most represen- 
tative body in the UN system. The NAM is the largest single 
VOTING bloc in the General Assembly, and its support, or at 
least forbearance, is required for any item to be adopted by 


that body, thereby guaranteeing the nations that collectively 
command less economic and military power but comprise 
the majority of the world’s inhabitants an opportunity to 
influence the result and to prevent the imposition of the will 
of the larger economic and military powers. From the point 
of view of the developing nations, this means the application 
of the democratic process to decision making to assure that 
the views of all members, large and small, are able to influ- 
ence the outcome. The NAM is also prominent in WORLD 
CONFERENCES and throughout all bodies of the UN system. 
It influences the selection of the SECRETARY-GENERAL and 
presses for equitable geographical representation in all UN 
committees, commissions, bodies, and working groups, 
and in the UN staff. The NAM is also highly important in 
the SECURITY COUNCIL, since all developing states that are 
members of the council regard themselves as representatives 
of the Non-Aligned Movement, even more so than of their 
respective regions. 

Nations comprising the NAM are strong supporters of 
the United Nations. They place particular emphasis on the 
economic and social portions of the UN CHARTER, seeing 
these issues as equal in importance to international peace 
and security. Consequently, the NAM seeks to give greater 
prominence to economic problems and assistance, and to 
promote greater representation of all nations and people in 
all UN bodies. 

See also CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT, RWANDA CRISIS. 


Further Reading: Jackson, Richard L. The Non-aligned; The 
UN, and the Superpowers. New York: Praeger, 1983. Kochler, 
Hans, ed. The Principles of Non-Alignment. London: Third 
World Center, 1982. Mortimore, Robert. The Third World 
Coalition in International Politics. Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1984. NAM Web site: <www.nam.gov.za/>. NAM 2006 
Summit Web site: <www.cubanoal.cu/ingles/index.html>. 

— K. J. Grieb 


non-governmental organization (NGO) 
A non-governmental organization is any nonprofit, volun- 
tary citizens’ group which is organized on a local, national, 
or international level. Task-oriented and driven by people 
with a common interest, NGOs perform a variety of ser- 
vices and humanitarian functions, bring citizens’ concerns 
to governments, monitor policies, and encourage political 
participation at the community level. They provide analysis 
and expertise, serve as early warning MECHANISMS, and help 
monitor and implement international agreements. Some are 
organized around specific issues, such as HUMAN RIGHTS, the 
ENVIRONMENT, or health. Their relationship with offices and 
agencies of the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM differs depending 
on their goals, their venue, and their mandate. 

The importance of working with and through NGOs as 
an integral part of UN information activities was recognized 
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when the DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION (DPI) was 
first established in 1946. The GENERAL ASSEMBLY, in its 
Resolution 13 (I), instructed DPI and its branch offices 
to “actively assist and encourage national information ser- 
vices, educational institutions and other governmental and 
non-governmental organizations of all kinds interested in 
spreading information about the United Nations. For this 
and other purposes, it should operate a fully equipped ref- 
erence service, brief or supply lecturers, and make available 
its publications, documentary films, film strips, posters and 
other exhibits for use by these agencies and organizations.” 

Non-governmental organizations may be admitted into 
a mutually beneficial working relationship with the United 
Nations by attaining CONSULTATIVE STATUS with the ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC). This status is 
based on Article 71 of the CHARTER of the United Nations 
and on ECOSOC Resolution 31 adopted in 1996. The 
rights and privileges enumerated in detail in that RESOLU- 
TION enable qualifying organizations to make a contribution 
to the work programs and goals of the United Nations by 
serving as technical experts, advisers, and consultants to 
governments and the SECRETARIAT. Sometimes, as advocacy 
groups, they espouse UN themes, implementing plans of 
action, programs, and DECLARATIONS adopted by the United 
Nations. In concrete terms this entails their participation in 
ECOSOC and its various subsidiary bodies through atten- 
dance at these meetings, and also through oral interventions 
and written statements on agenda items of those bodies. 
In addition, organizations qualifying for General Category 
consultative status may propose new items for consider- 
ation by ECOSOC. Organizations granted such status are 
also invited to attend international conferences called by 
the United Nations, General Assembly SPECIAL SESSIONS, 
and other inter-governmental bodies. The participation 
modalities for NGOs are governed by the rules of procedure 
of those bodies. By June 2002, there were 2,143 NGOs in 
consultative status with the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC). Several UN agencies require NGO consultation 
in their deliberative processes. The JOINT UNITED NATIONS 
PROGRAMME ON HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS) was the first UN body 
to welcome NGO representatives to full MEMBERSHIP on its 
coordinating board. 

NGOs that have an informational component in their 
programs can become associated with the UN Department of 
Public Information. NGOs associated with DPI disseminate 
information about the United Nations to their MEMBERSHIP, 
thereby building knowledge of and support for the organi- 
zation at the grassroots level. This dissemination includes 
publicizing UN activities around the world on such issues 
as peace and security, economic and social DEVELOPMENT, 
human rights, humanitarian affairs, and INTERNATIONAL 
LAW; and promoting UN observances and international years 
established by the General Assembly to focus world attention 
on important issues facing humanity. More than 1,500 NGOs 


with strong information programs on issues of concern to 
the United Nations are associated with the Department of 
Public Information, giving the United Nations valuable links 
around the world. 

NGOs at the United Nations have established several 
bodies to coordinate their activities, two of which deserve 
special mention. Congo, the CONFERENCE ON NON-GOV- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE STATUS WITH 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, serves as a represen- 
tative voice of accredited NGOs before ECOSOC. Its aims 
are to ensure that they enjoy the fullest opportunities and 
appropriate facilities for performing their consultative func- 
tions, provide a forum on the consultative process, and con- 
vene meetings of member organizations to exchange views 
on matters of common interest. In addition, the DPI/NGO 
community elects an 18-member DPI/NGO Executive Com- 
mittee to act in an advisory and liaison capacity to channel 
information and to represent the interests of NGOs associ- 
ated with DPI. This committee is made up of NGOs from dif- 
ferent parts of the world whose representatives in New York 
are elected for a period of two years. The Executive Com- 
mittee collaborates with the DPI/NGO section on events, 
programs, and initiatives of mutual interest, including orga- 
nization of the annual DPI/NGO conference. 

See also AGENDA 21, APPENDIX F (Economic and Social 
Council Resolution 31 [1996] Excerpts: Consultative Rela- 
tionship between the United Nations and Non-governmental 
Organizations; Declaration on the Elimination of Violence 
against Women), CARDOSO REPORT, COMMITTEE ON NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, GLOBAL COMPACT, HIV/ 
AIDS, INDIGENOUS PEOPLES, LAND MINES, SUBSIDIARITY, 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT, UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE 
HUMAN ENVIRONMENT, UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
FUND FOR WOMEN. 


Further Reading: Eizenstat, Stuart E. “Nongovernmen- 
tal Organizations as the Fifth Estate.” Seton Hall Journal of 
Diplomacy and International Relations 5, no. 2 (Summer-—Fall 
2004): 15-28. Foster, John W, and Anita Anand. Whose 
World Is It Anyway? Civil Society, the United Nations and the 
Multilateral Future. Bloomfield, Conn.: Kumarian Press, 
1996. Fox, Jonathan A., and L. David Brown, eds. The Strug- 
gle for Accountability: The World Bank, NGOs, and Grassroots 
Movements. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1998. Johns, Gary. 
“Relations with Nongovernmental Organizations: Lessons 
for the UN.” Seton Hall Journal of Diplomacy and International 
Relations 5, no. 2 (Summer-—Fall 2004): 51-65. Korey, Wil- 
liam. NGOs and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
New York: St. Martin’s, 1998. Weiss, Thomas, and Leon Gor- 
denker, eds. NGOs, the UN and Global Governance. Boulder, 
Colo.: Lynne Rienner, 1996. Panel of Eminent Persons on 
United Nations—Civil Society Relations. We the Peoples: Civil 
Society, the United Nations and Global Governance. New York: 
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United Nations, 2004, A/58/817. Scherl, Lea M. Relation- 
ships and Partnerships among Governments, NGOs, CBOs and 
Indigenous Groups in the Context of the Convention to Com- 
bat Desertification and Drought. Nairobi, Kenya: Environment 
Liaison Centre International, 1996. Willetts, Peter, ed. The 
Conscience of the World: The Influence of Non-governmental 
Organizations in the UN System. Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1996. Official NOG Web site: <www.un.org/ 
dpi/ngosection/index.asp>. 

— A. I. Maximenko 


non-permanent members of the 

Security Council 

Article 23, Chapter V, of the UN CHARTER, which deals with 
the MEMBERSHIP of the SECURITY COUNCIL, established five 
PERMANENT MEMBERS, with the rest of the members of the 
Council elected by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. The elected 
members are referred to as non-permanent members. Origi- 
nally there were six such members, but the number of non- 
permanent members increased to 10 by Charter amendment 
in 1965 in order to reflect the expanding membership of the 
United Nations. The non-permanent members are elected for 
two-year terms and are not eligible for immediate reelection, 
so that the membership of the Council rotates. Five non-per- 
manent members are elected each year in the fall, at the start 
of the General Assembly’s regular session. Non-permanent 
members have full powers except for the VETO, which is held 
only by the five permanent members. 

In practice, the member states of the United Nations have 
agreed on a formula, established by a General Assembly RES- 
OLUTION, to assure that the Security Council is proportion- 
ately representative of the overall UN membership. Under 
this formula, five of the non-permanent seats are allocated 
to Asia and Africa, which are combined to assure representa- 
tion of the Middle East, which is not a geographical bloc and 
spans two continents. This formula allows the single Middle 
Eastern seat to alternate between Africa and Asia. Two seats 
are allocated to LATIN AMERICA, two more to the Western 
Europe and Other group (the Other category is used to add 
the Western democracies located outside Western Europe, 
and includes Canada, Australia, and New Zealand), and one 
to Eastern Europe. Each geographical bloc rotates its allo- 
cated Security Council seats among its members. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Non-Self-Governing Territories See TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL. 


North-South relations 
The designations of north and south to indicate economic 
and political differences are roughly comparable to the 


terms First World and Third World. Typically, nations to 
the north of the equator are considered those that his- 
torically were in the forefront of economic and political 
modernization and benefited most by the industrial revolu- 
tion. Also, colonial powers usually came from the Northern 
Hemisphere. Contrariwise, Third World nations and peo- 
ples are often located south of the equator, are economi- 
cally underdeveloped, and often were those countries and 
areas colonized prior to the last half of the 20th century. 
Some observers employed the terms developed and devel- 
oping to denote differences between nations of the North 
and nations of the South. Of course the designations North 
and South have not always been of precise accuracy in 
describing the complete configuration of the world’s coun- 
tries. Some DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, for example, are found 
north of the equator, and some developed nations in the 
south—Australia and New Zealand for example. Also, dur- 
ing the COLD WAR, the Soviet Union and its allies in the 
Soviet bloc were sometimes placed in yet another category, 
then called the “Second World.” 

Still, within the United Nations the idea of different 
interests and aims between the North and the South have 
come to have some procedural meaning. Particularly in 
the GENERAL ASSEMBLY and in the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL, CAUCUS GROUPS have formed to promote com- 
mon interests and highlight common concerns for the so- 
called South. For instance, the GROUP OF 77 was originally 
organized by Third World nations of the south as a caucus 
bloc. As of the turn of the century, the Group of 77 counted 
more than 100 countries and most of those were from 
the Southern Hemisphere. Several of the countries of the 
South also tended to be non-aligned during the cold war, 
neither joining Western alliances of northern states, nor 
Soviet-inspired alliances, such as the Warsaw PACT. These 
countries, becoming the majority from the 1960s on, often 
acted together as the largest bloc in UN organs, frequently 
frustrating the more powerful nations of the North who 
had instigated the United Nations in the 1940s, and who 
found it necessary to form their own caucus group, the West 
European and Other States bloc. During the 1970s, and with 
less vigor in later years, the countries of the South promoted 
in the United Nations the idea of a NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC ORDER in an attempt to create international 
measures to provide for a significant transfer of economic 
resources from the North to the South. 

See also RIGHT TO DEVELOPMENT, SUSTAINABLE DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 


Further Reading: Mortimore, Robert. The Third World Coali- 
tion in International Politics. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1984. United Nations Development Programme. Human 
Development Report 2005: International Cooperation at a 
Crossroads: Aid, Trade and Security in an Unequal World. New 
York: UNDP, 2005. 
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Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (opened for signature 
on July 1, 1968) entered into force in 1970 after five years of 
negotiations at the EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMAMENT COM- 
MITTEE (ENDC) in Geneva. The NPT, inspired by the “Irish 
Resolution” first introduced into the GENERAL ASSEMBLY in 
1961, is often called the “cornerstone of the arms control 
nonproliferation regime.” The PACT was the direct result 
of multilateral negotiations on a joint draft submitted by 
the UNITED STATES and the SOVIET UNION to the ENDC 
on August 24, 1967. The NPT’ intention was to halt and 
then reverse the spread of independent control over nuclear 
weapons. It established in Article IX that only states that had 
acquired nuclear WEAPONS by January 1, 1967, qualified as 
Nuclear Weapons States (NWS). All others were considered 
Non-Nuclear Weapons States (NNWS) and any such state 
adhering to the NPT was obligated to subject its entire peace- 
ful nuclear program to the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY (IAEA) material accountancy safeguards, and to 
pledge only to acquire nuclear materials and equipment for 
peaceful purposes. Conversely the NWS, which happened to 
be the five PERMANENT MEMBERS of the SECURITY COUNCIL, 
pledged not to transfer nuclear weapons to any NNWS or 
to assist it in manufacturing or acquiring nuclear weapons 
(Article I); to share the benefits of the “Peaceful Atom” with 
any NNWS party to the TREATY (Articles IV and V); and to 
pledge to make a “good faith” effort to end the arms race at 
an “early date” (Article VI). 

The treaty called for five-year review conferences (Article 
VIII) and for a conference 25 years from entry into force 
for the parties to the treaty to determine whether the treaty 
should be extended indefinitely or for a period or peri- 
ods (Article X). That conference, held at the UN in 1995, 
reached a consensus that a majority of the parties wished to 
extend the NPT indefinitely. The parties also agreed to an 
“enhanced” review process to hold all parties “accountable” 
for their NPT obligations, and the NWS further committed 
to achieve a COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 
(CTBT) by 1996. The CTBT was opened for signature on 
September 24, 1996. At the Sixth Review Conference in 
2000, the NWS issued a statement that they were “unequivo- 
cally committed” to fulfilling “all” their obligations under 
the treaty. Most experts read this to be an affirmation of their 
agreement to reach a cessation of the nuclear arms race and 
universal DISARMAMENT, as called for in Article VI. 

During the 1990s adherence to the NPT accelerated 
as long-time holdouts to the treaty like FRANCE (1992), 
CHINA (1992), and South Africa (1991) signed and ratified 
the treaty. By early 2007, only five states stood outside the 
treaty’s framework: CUBA, INDIA, Pakistan, Israel, and North 
Korea (which announced its withdrawal in 2003 and con- 
ducted a successful nuclear weapons test in 2006). Neverthe- 
less, the treaty had vociferous critics. Indian leaders decried 
the NPT as an unequal treaty that created an unfair caste 


system of nuclear haves and have-nots. Others, especially in 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) and among 
certain NNWS, objected to the “pace” with which the NWS 
had moved to eliminate their own weapons and specifically 
demanded a “date certain” for the abolition of all nuclear 
weapons. On the other hand, some NNWS party to the treaty 
either violated the NPT (IRAQ), attempted to withdraw from 
it (North Korea), or had their commitment to the treaty 
questioned by other parties (IRAN). Continuing pressure 
from non-nuclear weapons states, proliferation challenges 
brought by India’s and Pakistan’s nuclear weapons tests in 
1998, and events outside the treaty’s parameters, such as 
U.S. efforts to alter or abrogate the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile Treaty and doubts about the future of the CTBT lowered 
expectations for success at the Seventh NPT Review Confer- 
ence in 2005. 
See also CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT. 


Further Reading: Bader, William. The United States and the 
Spread of Nuclear Weapons. New York: Pegasus, 1968. Lar- 
son, Thomas. Disarmament and Soviet Policy, 1964-1968. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1969. United Nations. 
The United Nations and Nuclear Non-Proliferation. Volume 3 
of the United Nations Bluebook Series. New York: United 
Nations Department of Public Information, 1995. United 
Nations Treaty Series. New York: United Nations. UN Dis- 
armament Treaty Web site: <www.un.org/events/npt2005/ 
npttreaty.html>. 

— S. L. Williams 


nuclear weapons See DISARMAMENT, WEAPONS OF 
MASS DESTRUCTION. 


nuclear-weapons-free zones 

Eliminating, or at least limiting, the possession and use of 
nuclear WEAPONS has long been a focus of international 
diplomacy and a frequent subject of debate and negotiations 
at the United Nations. In view of the COLD WAR stalemate 
that slowed negotiation of a NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION 
TREATY in the 1950s and 1960s, regional groupings of states 
established nuclear-weapons-free zones (NFZ) as a more 
rapid means of limiting the possession and spread of nuclear 
weapons. NFZ treaties enabled non-nuclear WEAPONS states 
to take the initiative in nuclear DISARMAMENT. While limited 
to portions of the globe, these agreements were easier to 
reach because they were adopted in regions where none of 
the nuclear weapons states (that is, nations acknowledged to 
have nuclear weapons—the UNITED STATES, RUSSIAN FED- 
ERATION, CHINA, the United Kingdom, and FRANCE—were 
located. Establishing such zones proved most difficult in 
regions that included states with the potential to develop 
their own nuclear weapons. 
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Nuclear-weapons-free zone treaties usually extend 
beyond pledges not to develop, manufacture, store, or station 
nuclear weapons on the territories of the signatory states. 
Some include test ban commitments, as well as PROTOCOLS 
requiring signatory nuclear weapons states to respect the 
provisions of the TREATY. Some of the accords contained 
provisions by which nuclear powers renounced the use of 
nuclear weapons or the threat to use them against nations in 
the zone. 

The ANTARCTIC TREATY of 1959 was the first agreement 
to limit nuclear proliferation on a regional basis. Sponsored 
by the nuclear weapons states, the treaty banned the station- 
ing or testing of nuclear weapons on the Antarctic continent. 
Signatories pledged to demilitarize Antarctica. Recogniz- 
ing the fragile ENVIRONMENT of the region, the treaty also 
banned the dumping of radioactive wastes. Verification pro- 
visions included required inspections. 

Latin American states negotiated the 1967 Treaty for the 
Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in LATIN AMERICA and the 
Caribbean, more commonly referred to as the TREATY OF 
TLATLELOCO. All Latin American nations signed the treaty, 
but as of the turn of the century CUBA had not ratified it, the 
only signatory not to do so. Brazil and Argentina filed reser- 
vations, each fearing that the other would develop nuclear 
weapons, but they resolved their dispute in the 1990s. All 
five nuclear weapons states signed and ratified the appropri- 
ate protocols pledging to respect the zone. 

Both Africa and the Middle East sought to develop similar 
agreements, but it proved far more difficult because of resis- 
tance from states in the region with the potential for nuclear 
weapons development. Although efforts to establish an NFZ 
in the Middle East continued, with annual RESOLUTIONS of 
the GENERAL ASSEMBLY calling for such action, the refusal 
of Israel to participate and its resistance to inspection pre- 
vented agreement. In response, several Arab nations declared 
that they could not sign a treaty regarding nuclear weapons 
until Israel did so. In the case of Africa, a similar problem 
existed with the APARTHEID regime in South Africa. The Afri- 
can Nuclear Weapons Free Zone Treaty, more commonly 
known as the TREATY OF PELINDABA, was signed finally in 
1996, after the new government of South Africa renounced 
its right to construct nuclear weapons and announced that 
it had destroyed all of its nuclear stockpile. When the treaty 
was first proposed there was another sensitive issue that 
blocked agreement, namely, French nuclear tests then being 
conducted in the Sahara Desert. But the progress of decolo- 
nization, removing France from its former colonial posses- 
sions in north Africa, and the construction of other facilities 
in the Pacific (for French use) removed this impediment by 
the time of the treaty signing in 1996, and all five nuclear 
weapons states agreed to the treaty. Although all African 
nations signed the accord, ratifications came slowly, and in 


2001 the total was still far short of the number necessary to 
bring it into force. 

Efforts to promote a nuclear-weapons-free zone in Asia 
also proved problematic, due to the presence of two states, 
INDIA and Pakistan, that refused to renounce the possibil- 
ity of developing nuclear weapons. The history of warfare 
between the two since gaining independence from Brit- 
ain, and the ongoing tension in disputed KASHMIR prov- 
ince caused both to cite national security in preserving their 
options to develop such weapons. As a result, efforts in Asia 
moved from promoting a continent-wide NFZ to establish- 
ing smaller zones. The presence of the French nucleat-test- 
ing facilities in the South Pacific Islands raised particular 
problems but also strengthened regional resolve. The result 
was the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty, more com- 
monly known as the TREATY OF RAROTONGA, signed in 
1985. This agreement encompassed the South Pacific islands 
states, Australia, and New Zealand. Four of the five nuclear 
weapons states signed the accord, with Russia not adhering. 
Although France signed the treaty, it later conducted a series 
of nuclear tests in the zone. Another Asian accord was added 
in 1995, with the signature of the Treaty of the Southeast 
Asia Nuclear Weapons Free Zone, more commonly known as 
the TREATY OF BANGKOK, which encompassed the members 
of the Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN). In 
the 1990s, after the collapse of the Soviet Union, the newly 
independent states of central Asia commenced negotiations 
on the establishment of a Central Asian nuclear free zone, 
although by early 2007 no treaty had resulted. 

In addition to these agreements, related proposals 
included DECLARATIONS on the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace, and on the entire Southern Hemisphere as either a 
nuclear-weapons-free zone or a zone of peace. The General 
Assembly endorsed all such efforts and perennially included 
nuclear-weapons-free zones on its agenda. 

See also FIRST COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY. 


Further Reading: Larsen, Jeffrey A., and Gregory J. Rattray, 
eds. Arms Control: Toward the 21st Century. Boulder, Colo.: 
Lynne Rienner, 1996. Stokke, Olav Schram, and Davor Vidas, 
eds. Governing the Antarctic: The Effectiveness and Legitimacy 
of the Antarctic Treaty System. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1996. Thakur, Ramesh. Nuclear Weapons-Free 
Zones. New York: St. Martin’s, 1998. United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information. The United Nations and Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation. New York: United Nations Department of 
Public Information, 1995. ————. The United Nations and 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation. Volume III of the United Nations 
Bluebook Series. New York: United Nations Department of 
Public Information, 1995. 

— K. J. Grieb 


observer status 

The United Nations is a universal international organiza- 
tion. As such, MEMBERSHIP is open only to NATION-STATES. 
However, in the search for universality, and in order to 
promote cooperation, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) and 
SECRETARY-GENERAL have created permanent “Observer 
Status” for various non-member states, regional groupings 
of states, and NATIONAL LIBERATION movements. Several 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES have also been invited to participate 
in the Assembly’s work, and each maintains a liaison office 
in New York City to facilitate that relationship. As of March 
2007, there were 59 observers, 17 with MISSIONS at UN 
HEADQUARTERS, and 12 specialized agencies with liaison 
privileges. All had limited rights to participate in the work 
of the General Assembly and its subsidiary bodies. Without 
the privilege of VOTING, or submitting motions and RESO- 
LUTIONS, observer groups could participate in debate and 
negotiation with member delegations, particularly when 
UN forums were discussing issues related to their interests 
and work. 

The only reference in the UN CHARTER to non-members 
of the United Nations participating in UN activities is found 
in Article 35, which grants to non-member states the right 
to bring disputes to the attention of the General Assembly 
and the SECURITY COUNCIL. The creation of observer sta- 
tus, therefore, arose not from Charter provisions but from 
actions of the Assembly and the Secretary-General. States 
have achieved observer status by first sending a request to 
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the Secretary-General, who in turn decided whether to grant 
the request. Using what came to be known as the “Vienna 
Formula,” the Secretary-General granted observer status 
if the state had a high degree of diplomatic recognition 
and had a formal relationship with at least one specialized 
agency. In 2000, Switzerland and the Holy See maintained 
New York missions as non-member state observers. The 
former, however, achieved full membership in the United 
Nations in 2002. 

Pursuant to Chapter VIII of the UN Charter, which rec- 
ognizes the legitimacy of REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS in the 
maintenance of peace and security and in cooperation with 
the United Nations, the General Assembly granted observer 
status to regional groupings of states at different points in 
its history. Observers include the ORGANIZATION OF AMERI- 
CAN STATES (Res. 253, October 16, 1948), the League of 
Arab States (Res., November 1, 1950), the AFRICAN UNION 
(Res. 475, August 15, 2002), succeeding the ORGANIZATION 
OF AFRICAN UNITY (OAU), which had held observer sta- 
tus since November 1965 (Res. 2011), the European Union 
(Res. 3208, November 11, 1974), the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference (Res. 3369, November 10, 1975), the 
Commonwealth SECRETARIAT (Res. 3, October 18, 1976), 
and the Asian-African Legal Consultative Committee (Res. 
2, October 10, 1980). Other inter-governmental organiza- 
tions that have observer status include the INTERNATIONAL 
SEABED AUTHORITY, the International Tribunal for the Law 
of the Sea, the International Union for the Conservation of 
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Nature and Natural Resources, the Caribbean Community, the 
African Development Bank, the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States, the Council of Europe, the Andean Community, 
the ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENT BANK, the PERMANENT COURT OF 
ARBITRATION, the Agency for the Prohibition of nuclear weap- 
ons in LATIN AMERICA and the Caribbean, the Customs Coop- 
eration Council, the Economic Community of Central African 
States, the Central American Integration System, the Asso- 
ciation of Caribbean States, the Latin American Parliament, 
the Community of Portuguese-Speaking Countries, the Latin 
American Economic System, the International Criminal Police 
Organization, the Black Sea Economic Cooperation Organiza- 
tion, the Inter-American Development Bank, the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, the Organi- 
zation for Security and Cooperation in Europe, the Pacific 
Islands Forum, the Community of Sahelo-Saharan States, and 
the African, Caribbean and Pacific Group of States. 

The General Assembly granted observer status to 
national liberation movements during the 1970s and 1980s 
in an effort to encourage decolonization, and to endorse 
self-determination and statehood. The Assembly “invited” 
participation by groups in Africa and the Middle East, giv- 
ing those movements international visibility and legitimacy. 
In November 1974 the Assembly recognized the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) as the “sole legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people,” and granted it observer 
status. In December of that year GA Resolution 3280 granted 
observer status automatically to all national liberation move- 
ments recognized by the Organization of African Unity. That 
led to UN approval of the African National Congress and the 
Pan-Africanist Congress as observers. Two years later the 
SOUTH WEST AFRICAN PEOPLE’S ORGANIZATION was added 
to the list of observers from the African continent. As of 
2007, the PLO—by now identifying its UN observer delega- 
tion as “Palestine”—was the only remaining movement with 
a mission in New York. 

See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, COMMITTEE ON THE 
PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER SPACE, ENVIRONMENT, INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION ON MIGRATION, JAPAN, WORLD 
INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: Riggs, Robert E., and Jack C. Plano. 
The United Nations: International Organization and World 
Politics. Pacific Grove, Calif.: Brooks/Cole Publishing Co., 
1988. Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the United Nations: 
A Commentary. 2nd ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2002. United Nations Protocol and Liaison Service. Per- 
manent Missions to the United Nations. New York: United 
Nations, 2006. 


OfXice for Drug Control and Crime Preven- 
tion (ODCCP) See OFFICE ON DRUGS AND CRIME. 


Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian 
Affairs (OCHA) 


The United Nations has always been involved in assisting and 
protecting the civilian victims of conflicts and natural disas- 
ters, but such activity increased in volume and complexity 
in the years following the COLD WAR. With the expansion of 
PEACEKEEPING operations to include protecting civilians and 
providing security for humanitarian aid workers, the United 
Nations found it necessary to develop new, multidimensional 
institutional MECHANISMS. Establishing the Department of 
Humanitarian Affairs (DHA) in 1992 represented the initial 
effort to deal with these complex humanitarian emergencies. 

In 1998 DHA was expanded and renamed the Office for 
the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs. It is headed by the 
UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL (USG) for humanitarian affairs, 
who also serves as the UN’s emergency relief coordinator. In 
the latter capacity the USG chairs the Inter-Agency Stand- 
ing Committee that includes representatives of all major UN 
offices, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES involved in humanitarian 
relief, and appropriate major NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS (NGOs). On January 4, 2007, SECRETARY-GENERAL 
BAN KI-MOON appointed Sir John Holmes of GREAT BRITAIN 
to replace Jan Egeland of Norway as the OCHA director. 

The mandate of OCHA is to coordinate all international 
humanitarian assistance, contingency planning, and field 
responses to unexpected emergencies. It also seeks to pro- 
tect the HUMAN RIGHTS of victims. OCHA designates a UN 
humanitarian coordinator to oversee efforts in countries 
where a UN resident coordinator is not already present. The 
coordinator conducts negotiations with the government of 
the affected nation in order to assure access to the needy 
population and security and facilities for relief workers. 

OCHA monitors humanitarian developments through- 
out the world, particularly in vulnerable countries, in order 
to provide early warning of crises. It also undertakes inter- 
agency coordination to set priorities for relief efforts and 
assistance, and tries to assure that major humanitarian issues 
are addressed even if they fall between the existing mandates 
of humanitarian organizations. OCHA provides information 
to help raise global consciousness about humanitarian issues 
and crises, and works with other agencies to coordinate 
inter-agency appeals to fund relief efforts. It also serves as a 
policy advocate for the victims of humanitarian emergencies 
before all UN bodies and organs. 

OCHA’ BUDGET for 2007 was nearly $160 million; $12.7 
million of this sum came from the UN’s regular budget and 
the rest from donations. The funds were used to support a 
staff of 1,064 people and to fulfill a work plan meant to assist 
more than 5.5 million individuals. Severe natural disasters 
in recent years, such as the 2004 Asian tsunami and earth- 
quakes in KASHMIR and PAKISTAN, persuaded OCHA to issue 
“flash” appeals for additional resources in order to meet its 
needs. A portion of the contributions were placed in the 
Central Emergency Response Fund (CERF) to enable UN 
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agencies to jump-start relief activities at the earliest possible 
moment following a disaster. 

See also AFGHANISTAN, INDONESIA, RWANDA CRISIS, SEC- 
RETARIAT, SENIOR MANAGEMENT GROUP, SOMALIA, UNIFIED 
TASK FORCE. 


Further Reading: Inter-Agency Standing Committee. Human- 
itarian Action in the 21st Century. New York: United Nations, 
2000. Weiss, Thomas G., and Cindy Collins. Humanitarian 
Challenges and Intervention: World Politics and the Dilemmas of 
Help. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1996. OCHA Web site: 
<http://ochaonline.un.org/>. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Ofice of Internal Oversight Services (OIOS) 


See SECRETARIAT. 
Office of Legal Affairs (OLA) See SECRETARIAT. 


Ofice of the High Commissioner for Human 


Rights (QHCHR) See UNITED NATIONS HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS (UNHCHR). 


Ofice of the United Nations Security Coordi- 
nator (UNSECOORD) See SECRETARIAT. 


Offce on Drugs and Crime (UNODC) 
Founded in 1997 as the Office for Drug Control and Crime 
Prevention (ODCCP), UNODC was renamed on October 
1, 2002. The office provides coordination in UN efforts to 
combat illicit drug trafficking and related organized crime 
activities. The Office on Drugs and Crime supervises the UN 
International Drug Control Programme (UNDCP) and the 
United Nations Centre for International Crime Prevention 
(CICP). It also coordinates the work of the COMMISSION 
ON NARCOTIC DRUGS (CND), established in 1946 by the 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, the International Narcot- 
ics Control Board (INCB), a quasi-judicial body established 
by the 1961 Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, and the 
UN Commission on Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice. 
UNODC has a worldwide staff of about 500. Its HEADQUAR- 
TERS is in Vienna and it has 21 field offices worldwide. It 
depends on voluntary contributions for its BUDGET. Its exec- 
utive director in 2007 was Antonio Maria Costa of Italy, who 
also served as the DIRECTOR-GENERAL of the United Nations 
Office at Vienna. 

The UN International Drug Control Programme was 
founded in 1991. It provides educational materials about 
the dangers of drug abuse, works to strengthen international 


efforts against the production and trafficking of narcotic 
drugs, and encourages alternative DEVELOPMENT projects 
and crop monitoring programs. UNDCP works closely with 
over 1,000 NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS to counter 
drug abuse around the world. 

Shortly after its redesignation, UNODC faced anonymous 
charges of corruption concerning the travel expenditures of 
its senior crime prevention expert. This was followed by the 
resignation of a staff member who made public still further 
charges against the office, including the inappropriate hiring 
of the wife of a senior official in the Centre for International 
Crime Prevention, and retaliation for reporting malpractices 
to superiors. The OFFICE OF INTERNAL OVERSIGHT SERVICES 
(OIOS) was asked to investigate. While it cleared UNODC of 
corruption charges, it found serious management deficien- 
cies and unethical behavior on the part of the crime preven- 
tion expert. OIOS recommended REFORMs in how UNODC 
operates. 

On a more positive note, UNODC led the public cam- 
paign to slow poppy cultivation in AFGHANISTAN in 2004 
and 2005. Mr. Costa met with Afghan president Hamid 
Karzai in January 2005 and the two agreed to issue arrest 
warrants for drug traffickers based on existing international 
TREATIES. That year UNODC'’s ongoing efforts in Afghanistan 
produced the first reduction in poppy production since the 
2001 toppling of the Taliban regime. 

See also DECLARATION ON THE ELIMINATION OF VIOLENCE 
AGAINST WOMEN, GLOBAL COMPACT, HUMAN TRAFFICKING, 
PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS, UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION. 


Further Reading: United Nations Office for Drug Control 
and Crime Prevention. Global Report on Crime and Justice. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1999. United Nations 
Office for Drug Control and Crime Prevention. World Drug 
Report 2000. New York: Oxford University Press, 2001. 
UNODC Web site: <www.unodc.org/unodc/index.html>. 
UNDCP Web site: <www.undcp.org>. 


Oficial Languages See LANGUAGES, UNITED NATIONS 
OFFICIAL AND WORKING. 


Oil-for-Food scandal 

On April 14, 1995, the UN SECURITY COUNCIL established 
the Oil-for-Food Programme (Resolution 986) that allowed 
IRAQ’s government to export oil and to use the proceeds to 
import humanitarian supplies such as food and medicines. 
The program marked an easing of the SANCTIONs imposed 
on Iraq following the 1991 war to liberate Kuwait from Iraqi 
occupation. Those sanctions had imposed severe hardships 
on the Iraqi people while apparently not producing their 
desired goal: forcing the government of SADDAM HUSSEIN 
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to comply with UN RESOLUTIONs on WEAPONS inspections 
and DISARMAMENT. Nearly twenty months later the program 
commenced with the sale of approximately $67 billion of oil. 
It lasted until November 2003, when all sanctions were lifted 
following the invasion of Iraq and the toppling of the Hus- 
sein regime. Oil sales and foreign purchases were transferred 
at that time to the Coalition Provisional Authority then gov- 
erning Iraq. 

In December 1999, U.S. deputy PERMANENT REPRESEN- 
TATIVE to the United Nations A. Peter Burleigh commended 
“the success of this important humanitarian effort, which 
has brought about a significant improvement in the living 
conditions for the civilian POPULATION in Iraq.” Speaking 
to the Security Council, Mr. Burleigh also congratulated 
the Office of the Iraq Program established by UN SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN and its director, Mr. Annan’s 
appointee, Benon Sevan, for their administration of the larg- 
est humanitarian assistance program in UN history. The 
UNITED STATES along with the other 14 members of the 
Security Council oversaw the work of Mr. Sevan and his 
colleagues through the 661 Committee, which approved all 
contracts associated with the sale of oil or the purchase of 
humanitarian supplies. 

Under the program, Hussein’s government was allowed 
to determine to whom the oil would be sold and from whom 
goods would be purchased. This was a concession to the 
Baghdad government. In the early 1990s the Security Coun- 
cil had offered to sell Iraqi oil through the United Nations in 
return for humanitarian materials in order to ease the impact 
of the sanctions. Saddam Hussein had refused the proposal. 
He insisted on Iraqi control. As a result of the concession, 
the plaudits for the program were tempered in early 2004 
when an Iraqi newspaper published a list of people to whom 
Saddam had decided to sell oil vouchers for a profit. The list 
included politicians and business people in countries that 
were interested in lifting the sanctions at the earliest pos- 
sible date. There was also some indication that Benon Sevan 
may have been a recipient of Hussein’s largesse. Evidence 
soon became public that the Baghdad government was also 
demanding kickbacks from vendors supplying the humani- 
tarian items for distribution in Iraq. 

Driven in part by the extensive reporting of influential 
New York Times columnist William Safire, the U.S. Congress 
launched several committee investigations. Safire called the 
oil-for-food program a scam and a “great cash cow” that 
milked $10 billion into the pockets of contractors, traders, 
banks, and UN inspectors, including Kofi Annan’s son, Kojo 
Annan, who had worked for the Swiss company Cotecna 
that handled many of the international transactions for the 
program. When he left the company he received a monthly 
stipend of $2,500 for many months afterward ostensibly as a 
“non-compete” payment. The allocations only ended in the 
opening month—April 2004—of the official investigation 
launched by his father. 


The Secretary-General sought to demonstrate that the 
UN took the charges seriously, and would find the truth 
and punish anyone involved in wrongdoing. Sidestepping 
the normal UN investigative bodies (the OFFICE FOR INTER- 
NAL OVERSIGHT SERVICES and the JOINT INSPECTIONS UNIT), 
Annan appointed PAUL A. VOLCKER, the former head of 
the U.S. Federal Reserve System and previous co-author of 
a significant UN REFORM report, to head an independent 
investigation. Volcker’s primary targets were Benon Sevan, 
his deputy Teklay Afeworki, and Cotecna of Switzerland. 
Sevan denied all of the charges, noting that the program 
was monitored by the Security Council’s 661 Committee. 
Therefore, representatives of all Council members, including 
the permanent members, had reviewed all transactions and 
given their approval through the six-year life of the program. 
He accused these states of overlooking dubious contracts 
because they benefited companies in their countries. 

While Volcker’s Independent Inquiry Committee, which 
consisted of himself, Richard Goldstone, and Mark Pieth— 
the latter two the former prosecutor for the WAR CRIMES 
TRIBUNALS for the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA and RWANDA and 
an expert on money-laundering in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, respectively—con- 
tinued its work, there were calls in the United States by 
prominent congressional members demanding that the Sec- 
retary-General resign. Others urged him to fire close allies 
in the UN bureaucracy. Neither step was Annan willing to 
take. Furthermore, Volcker’s group refused to turn over its 
evidence to U.S. investigators, arguing there were no legal 
grounds for member states to demand the United Nations 
respond to domestic investigations. 

Following two interim findings, Volcker’s group publicly 
released its Final Report on September 7, 2005. The report 
found no reasonable evidence that the Secretary-General 
knew about Cotecna’s payments to his son, or that he had 
in any way influenced the choice of the company handling 
the procurement process for the UN Iraq program. It con- 
cluded that Saddam Hussein’s regime derived approximately 
$1.8 billion in illicit revenues from the Oil-for-Food Pro- 
gramme, far less than the $10.99 billion it procured through 
smuggling oil secretly across the country’s borders. Volcker’s 
committee criticized Annan and the Security Council for 
insufficient supervision of the program and of Mr. Sevan 
specifically. The committee members recommended the cre- 
ation of a new UN post, that of Chief Operating Officer, to 
be nominated by the Security Council and approved by the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Believing secretaries-general are tradi- 
tionally selected for diplomatic and political reasons, the 
Volcker committee argued that operations such as the Oil- 
for-Food Programme require a CEO with administrative and 
managerial expertise and time to oversee their operation. 

Secretary-General Annan fully accepted the committee’s 
conclusions and recommendations. He acknowledged per- 
sonal responsibility for the managerial shortcomings in the 
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program. However, he noted that despite the program's fail- 
ings, it had reversed the deteriorating food situation in Iraq, 
provided much needed medicines and other humanitarian 
supplies, and worked as a formula that kept a consensus in 
the Security Council favoring sanctions meant to keep Sad- 
dam from developing WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION. He 
also expressed some relief that the total losses in revenues 
to Hussein’s government were approximately one-tenth of 
the amount first estimated by the U.S. government’ General 
Accounting Office. 

See also FRECHETTE, LOUISE; UNITED NATIONS ASSIS- 
TANCE MISSION FOR IRAQ. 


Further Reading: Independent Inquiry Committee into the 
United Nations Oil-for-Food Programme. The Management 
of the United Nations Oil-for-Food Programme: Volume 1— 
The Report of the Committee. September 7, 2005. Available at 
<http://www.iic-offp.org/documents/Sept05/Mgmt_V1.pdf>. 
Malone, David M. The International Struggle over Iraq: Poli- 
tics in the UN Security Council, 1980-2005. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2006. Traub, James. The Best Intentions: Kofi 
Annan and the UN in the Era of American World Power. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2006. Meyer, Jeffrey A., and 
Mark G. Califano. With an introduction by Paul A. Volcker. 
Good Intentions Corrupted: The Oil for Food Scandal and the 
Threat to the U.N. New York: United Nations Department of 
Public Information, 2006. 


Open Skies Proposal See QUANTICO MEETING. 


optional clause 

Often treaties, PROTOCOLS, and CONVENTIONS contain provi- 
sions that require specific assent by NATION-STATES before 
those states are subject to them, even if they are signatories 
to the agreement as a whole. This is often a useful device to 
attract support for the full agreement, while subjecting the 
state to a controversial provision in the convention only if 
it has specifically agreed to it. The most famous is Optional 
Clause 36 (paragraphs 2 and 3) in the STATUTE OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. Countries that have accepted 
this provision allow the Court to adjudicate legal disputes 
concerning (1) the interpretation of a TREATY, (2) any ques- 
tion of INTERNATIONAL LAW, (3) the existence of any fact that 
may constitute a breach of an international obligation, or (4) 
the nature and extent of a reparation for such a breach. In the 
case of the 1965 International Convention on the Elimination 
of all Forms of Racial Discrimination, Article 14 is an optional 
clause under which states agree to allow their citizens to sub- 
mit complaints about domestic racial discrimination to the 
COMMITTEE ON THE ELIMINATION OF RACIAL DISCRIMINA- 
TION (CERD) for investigation and discussion. 

See also COMPULSORY JURISDICTION. 


Organisation for the Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons (OPCW) 

The 1997 Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC) estab- 
lished the Organisation for the Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons in The Hague as its implementing institution. With 
more than 500 staff, including 200 inspectors, OPCW con- 
ducted 2,900 inspections at nearly 1,080 production and 
storage sites in 79 countries during its first 10 years of opera- 
tion. Headed first by José Bustani, OPCW’s Conference of the 
State Parties (COP) appointed Rogelio Pfirter of Argentina as 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL on July 25, 2002, after Bustani was 
removed from office under pressure from the UNITED STATES, 
which charged him with poor financial management of the 
organization. Pfirter was reappointed to a second term of five 
years in November 2005. In addition to inspections, the 
OPCW promotes ACCESSION to the CONVENTION, which had 
182 signatories as of May 2007. 

The Conference of the State Parties meets annually. As 
required by the CWC, the Conference of State Parties con- 
vened a review conference in April 2003, and it scheduled 
another for April 2008. The COP elects the Executive Coun- 
cil, consisting of 41 states, each serving a two-year term. 
Seats are allocated on an equitable geographical basis, with 
Africa having nine seats, three of which must go to countries 
with the most significant chemical industry. Asia has nine 
seats with four assigned again to states with extensive chem- 
ical facilities. For Eastern Europe the equivalent seats are 
five and one, for LATIN AMERICA and the Caribbean, seven 
and three, for Western European and Other States, 10 and 
five, and an additional seat alternates between Asia and Latin 
America, including the Caribbean. The Council supervises 
the day-to-day activities of OPCW, and has policy responsi- 
bilities between meetings of the COP. 

The director-general oversees the Technical SECRETARIAT 
and the Scientific Advisory Board. The first of these car- 
ries out the verification provisions of the Chemical Weapons 
Convention, and it is assigned responsibility for aiding any 
state that becomes a victim of chemical warfare. Given the 
dual-use character of chemical agents, the Technical Secre- 
tariat must be staffed with highly trained chemists, muni- 
tions experts, and industrial specialists. The OPCW puts 
together teams, averaging 14 members, of these experts to 
inspect military and civilian facilities in the member states. 
The places and materials to be inspected are selected based 
on the DECLARATION reports each signatory is required to 
submit regularly to OPCW. The convention not only prohib- 
its the manufacture and possession of CHEMICAL WEAPONS 
but also requires the destruction of any existing stockpiles. 
The CWC provides a timetable spanning 10 years during 
which a country must eliminate these WEAPONS. The veri- 
fication teams monitor this process, and they may carry out 
unscheduled “challenge” inspections when other members 
to the agreement believe a state is violating the conven- 
tion. The Scientific Advisory Board consists of independent 
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experts and provides specialized scientific and technological 
recommendations to the organization. 

The OPCW has had difficulty convincing states to sub- 
mit, in timely fashion, their reports on chemical agents in 
their possession and on plans for weapons destruction. 
In some cases, such as that of the RUSSIAN FEDERATION, 
states have declared a willingness to destroy their chemical 
weapons but have pleaded a lack of funds for the project. 
States also have been slow to establish a national authority, 
as required by the convention, to serve as the liaison with 
the organization in The Hague. It has also been difficult to 
obtain financial contributions from parties to the TREATY, as 
required by the CWC. With many states in arrears, OPCW 
has had a chronic budgetary shortfall, limiting its work. 
More ominously, several CWC member states have reinter- 
preted the treaty provisions in an effort to limit its impact on 
their military programs, and some suspected chemical weap- 
ons states have refused to join the treaty, including North 
Korea, Egypt, Israel, and Syria. In addition to these, in 2007 
IRAQ, Libya, Lebanon, ANGOLA, and SOMALIA were the only 
remaining non-signatory states among UN members. 

See also APPENDIX F (Security Council Resolution 
1540), DEPARTMENT FOR DISARMAMENT AFFAIRS, DISARMA- 
MENT, REMEMBRANCE DAY FOR THE VICTIMS OF CHEMICAL 
WARFARE. 


Further Reading: Moodie, Michael, and Javed Ali, eds. Syn- 
thesis 2000: A Year in Review. The Hague: Organization for 
the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons, 2001. Organization 
for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons. Chemical Disar- 
mament: Basic Facts. 1999 Edition. The Hague: Organiza- 
tion for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons, 2000. Tucker, 
Jonathan B., ed. The Chemical Weapons Convention: Imple- 
mentation Challenges and Solutions. Monterey, Calif.: Mon- 
terey Institute Studies’ Center for Nonproliferation Studies, 
2001. Weapons of Mass Destruction Commission. Weapons 
of Terror: Freeing the World of Nuclear, Biological and Chemi- 
cal Arms. Stockholm: Weapons of Mass Destruction Com- 
mission, 2006. OPCW Web site: <www.opcw.org>. 


Organization of African Unity (OAU) 

In 1963, the leaders of independent African states formed 
the Organization of African Unity (OAU). The OAU sought 
to facilitate African solidarity and to encourage economic 
DEVELOPMENT and peace and security on the continent. The 
OAU secretary-general worked closely with the UN SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL on numerous issues, and OAU members 
played an influential role in the United Nations. Closely 
linked to the UN CHARTER, OAU principles included pro- 
motion of sovereign equality, noninterference in the inter- 
nal affairs of states, respect for SOVEREIGNTY and territorial 
integrity, peaceful settlement of disputes, and the end of 
colonialism in Africa. At its formation, the OAU agreed 


that the UN Charter takes precedence over any OAU policy 
document. 

The 53 OAU members gained their strength in the UN 
from the fact that they comprised approximately one-third of 
the UN MEMBERSHIP. OAU members lobbied the UN to pay 
attention to issues of African economic and social DEVEL- 
OPMENT and were particularly active in SPECIALIZED AGEN- 
CIES such as UNESCO (UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION), WHO (WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION), UNEP (UNITED NATIONS ENVI- 
RONMENT PROGRAMME), UNCTAD (UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT), UNHCR (UNITED 
NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES), and UNDP 
(UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME). OAU mem- 
bers were instrumental in the 1974 GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
discussions of a NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 
(NIEO), the development of UNCTAD, and the creation of 
the first DEVELOPMENT DECADE (A/16/1710; A/17/1785). In 
1974, OAU members helped pass a RESOLUTION to prohibit 
South African participation in the General Assembly. 

The OAU founders established commissions for MEDIA- 
TION, CONCILIATION, and ARBITRATION that dealt with decol- 
onization, border disputes, interstate conflicts, and internal 
conflicts. The OAU carried out two significant PEACEKEEP- 
ING missions: one in 1963 to observe the conflict between 
Algeria and Morocco, and one in 1981 during the Chad 
conflict. The OAU also worked with the United Nations 
and other subregional organizations such as the ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRICAN STATES (ECOWAS) and the 
Southern African Development Community (SADC) to pro- 
mote peace in Liberia, the Democratic Republic of CONGO, 
Rwanda, and NAMIBIA. Cooperation between the UN and the 
OAU took the form of consultation, diplomatic support, and 
co-deployment of UN/OAU monitoring missions. In West- 
ern Sahara, the UN Secretary-General and the OAU used 
their GOOD OFFICES to facilitate a cease-fire and settlement 
agreement in 1988 and to set up a commission to determine 
eligible voters for a political referendum. In the SOMALIA 
conflict, OAU leaders met with factional leaders, as directed 
by SECURITY COUNCIL Resolution 733 of 1992; UNOSOM 
I also worked closely with the OAU to facilitate a political 
dialogue in the south. The OAU provided 50 observers in 
Rwanda after the 1993 Arusha Accords, which the OAU and 
United Nations had helped to mediate. The Security Council 
consulted with OAU officials after the April 1994 GENOCIDE 
began in Rwanda, and the OAU unsuccessfully lobbied the 
Security Council in December 1995 to extend UNAMIR’s 
(UNITED NATIONS ASSISTANCE MISSION FOR RWANDA) man- 
date to help repatriate refugees. The OAU also helped facil- 
itate the peace process in Liberia in 1995, working with 
the UN Secretary-General’s SPECIAL ENVOY. As the United 
Nations sought to REFORM peacekeeping missions, the OAU 
agreed to the necessity of creating a multinational African 
Defense Force to respond militarily to African crises. 
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The growing need to respond to COLLECTIVE SECURITY 
challenges on the African continent and the desire to cre- 
ate a comprehensive development program for Africa led 
to calls in the late 1990s to replace the OAU with a broader 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION. The process of transformation 
began with the OAU’ Sirte DECLARATION in 1999, which 
committed the MEMBERSHIP to the establishment of an AFRI- 
CAN UNION (AU) modeled after the European Union. The 
2000 Lomé Summit of African leaders approved the Con- 
stitutive Act for the new organization, and the 2001 Lusaka 
Summit decided on its STRUCTURE and procedures. In 2002 
at the Durban Summit the participating governments inau- 
gurated the African Union with the convocation of the first 
AU Assembly meeting. 

See also BOUTROS-GHALI BOUTROS; ELECTION ASSIS- 
TANCE DIVISION; GULF WAR; HUMAN RIGHTS; JOHNSON, 
LYNDON; MULTILATERALISM; NEW PARINERSHIP FOR AFRI- 
CA’S DEVELOPMENT; OBSERVER STATUS; SIERRA LEONE; TER- 
RORISM TREATIES; TREATY OF PELINDABA; UNITED NATIONS 
MISSION IN ETHIOPIA AND ERITREA. 


Further Reading: El-Ayouty, Yassin, ed. The Organization of 
African Unity after Thirty Years. New York: Praeger, 1994. 
Nyangoni, Wellington. Africa in the United Nations Sys- 
tem. London: Associated University Presses, 1975. United 
Nations. Cooperation between the United Nations and the 
Organization of African Unity, Annual Report by the General 
Assembly. New York: United Nations, 1998. 

— A. S. Patterson 


Organization of American States (OAS) 
Created in the wake of World War II, the Organization of 
American States received special recognition as a regional 
representative body charged by the United Nations to han- 
dle disputes between nations in the Western Hemisphere. 
The special status of the OAS dates from the efforts by 
Latin American states to protect and preserve their regional 
authority within the international framework of interstate 
and interregional relations established under the auspices 
of the UN CHARTER. A definition of authority that estab- 
lished working boundaries between the United Nations and 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS appears in Articles 51 and 52, 
Chapter VIII of the Charter. These articles approved the 
rights of individual and COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE orches- 
trated through regional bodies, and also limited the interven- 
tion of the United Nations in regional conflicts only after the 
efforts of regional bodies had been exhausted. 

The OAS was officially constituted at the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States in Bogota, Colombia, in 
1948. Initially conceived as a body that would preserve local 
authority in the face of potential UN interest or intervention 
within the Americas, the OAS became increasingly tied to the 
interests and actions of the UNITED STATES during the COLD 


WAR. OAS RESOLUTIONS often provided the U.S. government 
with apparent support for unilateral actions within the West- 
ern Hemisphere that it then used to counter potential SANC- 
TIONS from the United Nations. The case of GUATEMALA in 
1954, and the series of actions against CUBA between 1959 
and 1964 helped create the appearance of international sup- 
port for the military, diplomatic, and economic actions of the 
United States through resolutions approved by the OAS. 

The Cuban case created conflict between the OAS and 
the United Nations. As the revolutionary government moved 
openly toward the adoption of a communist model in the 
early 1960s, it was sanctioned by the OAS for parting from 
the groups commitment to anticommunism. The OAS 
attempt to isolate Cuba led its representatives to seek UN 
involvement in its escalating conflict with the United States. 
While the threat of a U.S. VETO effectively blocked SECURITY 
COUNCIL action, discussion and debate over the U.S.—Cuba 
conflict challenged the authority and called into question the 
actions of the OAS. 

As cold war tensions eased after 1972, and as regional 
conflicts, such as those in Nicaragua (1979) and EL SALVA- 
DOR (1980) arose, the ability of the United States to com- 
mand the unanimous approval of the OAS for its actions 
lessened. While the OAS continued to serve as a regional 
body recognized by the United Nations as holding author- 
ity over disputes within the Americas, its role was no lon- 
ger clearly defined. Aggrieved parties within the hemisphere 
increasingly turned to the United Nations rather than to the 
OAS to seek redress. 

The potential for contention between the United Nations 
and the OAS first arose in relation to the U.S. invasion of 
Grenada in October 1983. UN condemnation of U.S. sanc- 
tions against Nicaragua as well as for its continued support 
of the Contra rebels in the civil war during the mid-1980s 
again shattered OAS consensus and led Nicaragua to seek 
UN support for its case in 1984. The December 1989 inva- 
sion of Panama by the United States again paralyzed the OAS 
and led Latin American states to use the United Nations as a 
forum to criticize U.S. action. 

Developed as a body that reserved the right of American 
states to defend peace and security of the hemisphere without 
intervention by the United Nations, the legacy, and ultimate 
end of the cold war left the OAS with an unclear mission. 
Efforts to defend the democratically elected government of 
HAITI between 1991 and 1996 once again brought into ques- 
tion the relationship between the United Nations and the 
OAS, and the responsibilities of each in regional disputes. Of 
the six PEACEKEEPING missions sent to Haiti, five were solely 
UN initiatives. Only the INTERNATIONAL CIVILIAN MISSION 
IN HAITI (MICIVIH) had active OAS participation. In a joint 
effort by the United Nations and the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, MICIVIH sought to promote respect for HUMAN 
RIGHTS following the departure from office of the island’s 
military leaders. 
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The OAS co-sponsorship of MICIVIH reflected a new 
emphasis on promoting democracy. Its 1991 GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY meeting endorsed this trend by creating a MECHA- 
NISM, known as Resolution 1080, that required the OAS SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL to convene the organization’s Permanent 
Council and the members’ foreign ministers within 10 days 
of a coup or interruption of a legitimate, elected government. 
Resolution 1080 was first used when the military seized 
power in Haiti, then in Peru in 1992, Guatemala in 1993, 
and Paraguay in 1996. Having contributed to democracy’s 
restoration in Haiti, the OAS monitored the rising protests 
against the government of President Jean-Bertrand Aristide. 
In 2004, fearful of a collapse of democratic government in 
the island nation, the OAS Council asked the UN Security 
Council to take all necessary means to address the deterio- 
rating situation. It also participated in the negotiations that 
led finally to Aristide’s resignation and exile. Resolution 1080 
provided a means for the OAS to take the initiative ahead 
of UN responses whenever a threat to democratic stability 
occurred in the Western Hemisphere. In September 2001 
the OAS General Assembly went even further by endorsing 
a proposed Inter-American Democratic Charter that called 
for the SUSPENSION of a member nation if it altered its “con- 
stitutional regime,” or interrupted the “democratic order.” 
The measure was meant to forestall internal subversion of 
democratic systems by elected governments that were, in 


fact, “disguised dictatorships.” OAS action came in the wake 
of President Fujimori’s restrictions on the democratic process 
in Peru during the 1990s. 

See also COMMITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTIONS ON THE ENVIRONMENT; HAMMARSKJOLD, DAG; 
JURISDICTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS; LATIN AMERICA; 
OBSERVER STATUS. 


Further Reading: Levin, Aida L. “The Organization of the 
American States and the United Nations.” In Regionalism 
and the United Nations. Edited by Berhanykun Andemicael, 
147-224. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, 1979. Wil- 
son, Larman C., and David W. Dent. Historical Dictionary of 
Inter-American Organizations. Lanham, Md.: Scarecrow Press, 
1998. OAS Web site: <www.oas.org>. 

— D. K. Lewis 


Ottawa Convention See CONVENTION ON THE PRO- 
HIBITION OF THE USE, STOCKPILING, PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSFER OF ANTI-PERSONNEL MINES AND THEIR DESTRUC- 
TION; see also LAND MINES. 


Our Common Future See WORLD COMMISSION ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (WCED). 


P5 See PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL. 


PaciXic Settlement of Disputes See CHAPTER VI 
OF THE UN CHARTER. 


pact 

From Latin pactum, pact is very close in meaning to COV- 
ENANT and TREATY. It is an agreement between individu- 
als or parties. As a particular type of treaty, a pact usually 
binds the parties to undertake some common activity or 
to pursue a generally positive relationship. The notorious 
Nazi-Soviet “pact” of August 1939 is an example. Unlike 
CONVENTIONS, pacts are not open for additional signature, 
but require further negotiation in order to include new 
partners. All pacts that are made by one or more members 
of the United Nations must be registered with the world 
body, and are published in the UNITED NATIONS TREATY 
SERIES. 


Pakistan See AFGHANISTAN, COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR 
TEST BAN TREATY, DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERA- 
TIONS, INDIA, KASHMIR, UNITED NATIONS INDIA-PAKISTAN 
OBSERVATION MISSION, UNITED NATIONS MILITARY OBSERVER 
GROUP IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 
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Palais des Nations See GENEVA HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Panel on United Nations Peace Operations 
See BRAHIMI REPORT. 


Pasvolsky, Leo (1893-1953) 

Wartime planning for a postwar international body to keep 
the peace and the drafting of a charter for the proposed 
United Nations Organization were undertaken primarily by 
the UNITED STATES Department of State. Under the leader- 
ship of Secretary of State CORDELL HULL, Leo Pasvolsky and 
other department officials crafted the proposals and shep- 
herded the process that produced great power agreement at 
the DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE (1944) on the STRUC- 
TURE and purposes of the United Nations. Joining the State 
Department in 1938, Pasvolsky was one of the few senior 
officials to participate in every phase of the UN’s devel- 
opment leading to the successful conclusion of the 1945 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION at San Francisco. 

Prior to his service at the U.S. State Department, Pas- 
volsky worked at the Brookings Institution in Washington, 
D.C., where he published many works on interwar econom- 
ics and the effects of World War I on central Europe. His 
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writings included The Economics of Communism with Spe- 
cial Reference to Russias Experience (1921), Russian Debts and 
Russian Reconstruction (1924), World War Debt Settlements 
(1926), Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States (1928), 
War Debts and World Prosperity (1932), and Current Monetary 
Issues (1933). In this period he was also a member of the 
Council on Foreign Relations (CFR), which, at the outbreak 
of World War II in Europe, launched a private effort to con- 
vince the American government to plan for a postwar succes- 
sor to the ineffectual LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Pasvolsky drafted 
the council’s proposal presented to the State Department on 
September 12, 1939, suggesting that the CFR form a group 
of experts to research postwar issues under the “general 
guidance” of the department. Hull accepted the idea, and the 
council established the War and Peace Studies Project with 
Pasvolsky as one of its research secretaries. A parallel struc- 
ture was created within the State Department, and many 
CFR personnel were brought into the government. Pasvolsky 
was appointed director of the Special Research Division, and 
he became a confidant of Secretary Hull. 

Hull set up a department committee for postwar planning 
in December 1939 with Pasvolsky as a member. The work of 
the committee soon came under the leadership of Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles, who joined Pasvolsky as the 
two strongest advocates for a new international organization. 
Pasvolsky was also involved in the State Department’s dis- 
cussions concerning an International Stabilization Fund to 
finance world commerce after the war. As part of the depart- 
ment’ “Technical Committee,” he helped draft the American 
proposals that later emerged as the BRETTON WOODS AGREE- 
MENT, creating the major international postwar financial and 
monetary institutions. 

In 1943 Leo Pasvolsky was given the title of “Special 
Adviser to the Secretary” in charge of preparatory work 
for the proposed international organization. Following the 
MOSCOW FOREIGN MINISTERS CONFERENCE in the fall, he 
was appointed to Hull's “Informal Political Agenda Group,” 
which crafted the outlines of the world body based on 
the secretary’ own draft of a “CHARTER OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS,” written the previous August. President FRANK- 
LIN ROOSEVELT approved the plan in February 1944, and it 
served as the basis of the Dumbarton Oaks discussions in the 
fall of that year. Pasvolsky, RALPH BUNCHE, and ALGER HIss 
served as the core of the U.S. preparation team for the con- 
ference. During the meeting Pasvolsky chaired the Joint For- 
mulation Group, consisting of American, British, and Soviet 
officials charged with the technical drafting of the Charter. 
As the negotiations proceeded, it was within this group that 
most of the substantive discussions about the new organiza- 
tion occurred. Pasvolsky was particularly involved in discus- 
sions with Soviet ambassador Andrei Gromyko about the 
potential MEMBERSHIP of the 16 Soviet republics, and VOTING 
issues within the UN. 


Pasvolsky accompanied Roosevelt to the YALTA CONFER- 
ENCE, and, immediately following that meeting, he went with 
Secretary of State EDWARD STETTINIUS to the Mexico Confer- 
ence, where the United States and its hemispheric neigh- 
bors drafted the Act of Chapultepec, dealing with the thorny 
problems of the relationship between the United Nations 
and a REGIONAL ORGANIZATION. He was appointed to the 
U.S. delegation to the San Francisco Conference in April 
1945, where he chaired the critical Coordination Committee. 
Taking the recommendations from each of the conference 
commissions and committees, Pasvolsky’s group decided on 
the structure of the Charter and drafted the final text. When 
the language of recommendations was unclear, the Coordi- 
nation Committee recommended changes and standardized 
references in the Charter on social, economic, and HUMAN 
RIGHTS topics. Following the conference, Pasvolsky was one 
of the major advocates at the ratification hearings of the U.S. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Before leaving the State Department in 1946 to return to 
the Brookings Institution, Pasvolsky served on the key com- 
mittee that prepared the recommendations for the creation 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. Back at Brookings, he 
headed up the International Studies Group that developed 
the draft outline for the Marshall Plan and its administration 
once Congress had approved the European recovery pro- 
gram. In 1951 he initiated a study program at Brookings on 
the United Nations that was projected to publish seven vol- 
umes on different aspects of the world body. He began work 
on the first volume, The Charter of the United Nations, but he 
died in 1953 before its completion. In all, five volumes were 
completed after his death, including his first volume, which 
was written by his associate, Ruth B. Russell, and dedicated 
to him. It became the seminal work on the drafting of the 
document. 


Further Reading: Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry 
Pubantz. To Create a New World?: American Presidents and the 
United Nations. New York: Peter Lang Publishing, 1999. Rus- 
sell, Ruth B. A History of the United Nations Charter: The Role 
of the United States, 1940-1945. Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1958. Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the United 
Nations. A Commentary. 2nd ed. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2002. Brookings Institution archives Web site: <www. 
brookings.org/lib/archives.html>. National Archives and 
Administration searchpage Web site: <search.nara.gov/>. 


Peacebuilding Commission 

A serious international problem is the tendency of nations 
in which conflict has ended to relapse into violence. End- 
ing conflicts through negotiations and restoring some sta- 
bility with international peacekeepers address only part of 
the problem. Many expert commentators think that lasting 
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Opening minutes of the Peacebuilding Commission’ inaugural session, at the UN Headquarters in New York. (UN PHOTO 120715/PAULO 
FILGUEIRAS) 


peace requires rebuilding the troubled nation’s society, dealing 
with the root causes of the original conflict, and moving the 
country from reconstruction to constructive DEVELOPMENT. 
The United Nations has long been interested in post-conflict 
political assistance to violence-ravaged countries. Developing 
nations have called attention to the need to establish a body 
specifically charged with this responsibility, since existing UN 
bodies and SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, acting under other man- 
dates, have not been positioned to deal that effectively with 
post-conflict issues. Accordingly, a joint RESOLUTION of the 
SECURITY COUNCIL and the GENERAL ASSEMBLY in Decem- 
ber 2005 established the Peacebuilding Commission. Its cre- 
ation constituted one of the most dramatic REFORM efforts to 
improve the efficiency of assistance programs and to attend to 
the long-term problems resulting from internal conflicts. 

Like the HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL, the Peacebuilding 
Commission was the product of lengthy negotiations regard- 
ing UN reform. It emerged from the recommendations of 
the 2004 HIGH-LEVEL PANEL ON THREATS, CHALLENGES, 
AND CHANGE, SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN’ report, IN 
LARGER FREEDOM, proposals made by the PRESIDENT OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, and the Outcome Statement of the 2005 
UN WORLD SUMMIT. 


In negotiations leading up to the creation of the commis- 
sion, many issues arose involving the STRUCTURE, composi- 
tion, powers, and review MECHANISM of the proposed body. 
There was also significant debate about whether it should be 
a new organ, or a committee of another body. The principal 
dispute was whether the commission should report to the 
Security Council, which establishes and concludes PEACE- 
KEEPING missions, as recommended by the Western nations, 
to the General Assembly, with its universal representation, as 
advocated by the NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT and the GROUP 
OF 77, or to the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECO- 
SOC), which is responsible for development and for coor- 
dinating the specialized agencies. There was also an issue 
about which body would choose its members, since its des- 
ignated charges appeared to overlap the functions of several 
of the UN's major organs. These differences were resolved 
only by lengthy consultations in a post-World Summit fol- 
low-up group which was co-chaired by the ambassadors of 
Denmark and Tanzania. The Peacebuilding Commission is 
considered an advisory body. It has no enforcement powers, 
which remain with the PRINCIPAL ORGANS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS. A committee reporting to both the General Assem- 
bly and the Security Council, the Peacebuilding Commis- 
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sion can take up issues only on which its advice has been 
requested by the Security Council, the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council, or the Secretary-General. Any 
individual member state can also request the commission's 
advice about its own situation. 

The Peacebuilding Commission consists of an Organi- 
zational Committee, elected for the first time in December 
2005, to oversee its activities, but it acts through individual 
country-specific committees set up for each situation that 
the Organizational Committee decides should be addressed. 
Country committees conduct the studies, provide advice for 
the unique situation of each case, assure that the country 
involved will be represented in discussions and decisions 
about its future, and consult the countries most involved in 
providing aid. The Organizational Committee consists of 31 
member states: seven elected by and from the current Secu- 
rity Council MEMBERSHIP (which will usually include some 
of the PERMANENT MEMBERS of that body), seven elected 
by and from the current membership of the Economic and 
Social Council (which will tend to be DEVELOPING COUN- 
TRIES), five of the 10 top providers of assessed contribu- 
tions to the UN (which will include aid donors), the five 
top providers of military personnel and civilian police to 
United Nations peacekeeping operations, and seven mem- 
bers elected by the General Assembly. 

Recognizing that development is a long term process, 
the Peacebuilding Commission seeks to extend the period 
of attention to post-conflict situations, reconstruction, insti- 
tution-building, and SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. It there- 
fore identifies and coordinates the provision of resources and 
financing to establish integrated strategies for post-conflict 
recovery, both during the presence and after the departure 
of peacekeeping missions. The commission promotes coop- 
eration among political, military, humanitarian, and develop- 
ment actors involved in a specific country. This process is 
expected to improve efficiency by assuring that efforts com- 
plement each other in building toward a fixed plan, placing 
resource providers and aid givers together with each other 
and with the government of the country involved. The com- 
mission also compiles best practices from previous efforts, 
which can be adopted in new crises. 

Original expectations were that the Peacebuilding Com- 
mission would deal with only four or five cases each year, 
and that the Organizational Committee would meet as often 
as it deemed necessary. Country committees would meet reg- 
ularly and frequently, especially in the initial stages of deal- 
ing with a post-conflict nation. 

The Peacebuilding Commission convened its inaugural 
session on June 23, 2006, meeting also as the Organizational 
Committee of the Whole. The commission established its 
rules of procedure and set its first agenda. Among other 
decisions, the members agreed to reconvene to consider the 
Security Councils request for advice on the situations in 
Burundi and SIERRA LEONE. 


Further Reading: Peacebuilding Commission Web site: 
<www.un.org/peace/peacebuilding- htm>. Also see <www. 
un.org./News/Press/Docs/2006/pbcl.doc.htm>. 

— K. J. Grieb 


peacekeeping 

Although peacekeeping is an endeavor often associated with 
the United Nations, it is an ad hoc undertaking that is not 
mentioned in the CHARTER. Peacekeeping is a concept that 
has evolved over the years, and the resulting changes in 
various peacekeeping missions account for many of the dif- 
ficulties encountered by these efforts, for a great deal of 
misunderstanding of the United Nations, and for the rising 
criticism of the organization. 

The founders of the United Nations did not envisage 
anything like peacekeeping. Consequently, while Chapter I, 
Article 1 of the Charter states that one of the purposes of 
the United Nations is “[T]o maintain international peace 
and security,” the only methods elaborated in the Charter 
for achieving this objective are those of MEDIATION, inves- 
tigation, and negotiation, as suggested in CHAPTER VIs pro- 
vision for “pacific settlement of disputes,” and the use of 
force by member states, as discussed in CHAPTER VII. Rec- 
ognizing the need for forceful measures short of war, such 
as SANCTIONS, diplomats and UN staff members sought new 
methods to deal with the outbreak of international conflict. 
Peacekeeping was developed during the initial years of the 
UN as an action more intrusive than the peaceful settlement 
provisions of Chapter VI, yet short of Chapter VIIs provi- 
sions authorizing member states to use force. Hence it is 
often referred to within the United Nations as coming under 
“CHAPTER VI 14.” 

Thus, international peacekeeping was a new concept 
developed by the United Nations. Since such measures had 
not previously taken place in history, they required the 
development of a new method of operation, without the 
benefit of previous precedents that normally govern inter- 
national activity. The idea of neutral international action to 
facilitate peace, rather than order being maintained by the 
extension of war based on national interests, was a new 
idea. During the latter half of the 20th century, distinc- 
tive “BLUE HELMETS” worn by UN peacekeepers became 
a symbol of the international security system, providing 
an important MECHANISM to preserve the global order, 
ensure the survival of small states, and protect HUMAN 
RIGHTS. By January 2007 more than 80,000 peacekeepers 
were serving in multinational missions around the world. 
Of these, over 71,000 were military troops, 6,700 police, 
and 2,400 observers. The largest deployment was in the 
CONGO, where more than 18,000 UN personnel were sta- 
tioned. The nature of these missions included humanitar- 
ian assistance, civil administration, combatant separation, 
and truce observation. 
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As initially conceived in 1948 and 1949 and practiced for 
the first 40 years of the United Nations, peacekeeping was 
a narrowly focused process with limited and specific pur- 
poses. It normally involved an international action to assist 
in ending an international conflict (that is, a war between 
states) in an entirely voluntary action, carried out with the 
express permission of both sides to the conflict. Peacekeep- 
ers arrived after a cease-fire agreement or other settlement 
had been negotiated by both parties, positioning themselves 
between the combatants. The sole purpose of these early 
peacekeeping efforts was to supervise the implementation 
of truce agreements and specifically to verify that both sides 
took appropriate actions to carry out the agreements already 
reached. While military personnel were involved, only light 
arms were carried. Peacekeepers had no enforcement powers 
and were directed to use force only to defend themselves. 
The entire operation was based on voluntary consent and the 
cooperation of the parties to the conflict. Indeed, peacekeep- 
ers were sent only after the UN negotiated a “Status of Forces 
Agreement” by which the host state granted permission to 
use its territory, since it remained a sovereign nation. The 
agreement also defined the powers of the peacekeepers, their 





access to facilities, and the specific territory in which they 
would operate. Early peacekeeping operations were con- 
ducted by the United Nations in Egypt following the 1956 
SUEZ CRISIS (UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE, UNEF), 
during the 1960 Congolese civil war (UNITED NATIONS 
OPERATION IN THE CONGO, ONUC), and in the Cypriot cri- 
sis of 1964 (UNITED NATIONS FORCE IN CYPRUS, UNFICYP). 

Troops involved in these operations were drawn from 
countries perceived as neutral in the conflict. Indeed, dur- 
ing the initial decades of peacekeeping, troops from the 
superpowers were never involved, with every effort made 
to draw troops from neutral nations. More than 110 nations 
have contributed troops to peacekeeping missions, and the 
increasing use of peacekeeping clearly demonstrates that it 
has filled a need in the international system. 

As designed and practiced for the first 40 years of the UN, 
peacekeeping was a neutral operation to monitor or observe 
the combatants’ steps to disengage and pull back after a 
cease-fire agreement had been reached prior to the arrival of 
the peacekeeping mission. Initially peacekeeping was used 
sparingly, but over the years the number of missions pro- 
liferated as nations brought more and more disputes to the 


Peacekeeping in East Timor, 2000 (UN/DPI PHOTO BY ESKINDER DEBEBE) 
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United Nations, and missions continued indefinitely because 
cease-fire agreements did not necessarily lead to negotia- 
tion of a final agreement. The costs of these peacekeeping 
operations were paid by all member states through a separate 
assessment, apart from the regular UN BUDGET, since the 
costs of such operations varied during any year depending 
on the number of crises the UN was asked to resolve. Objec- 
tions to certain peacekeeping operations led to the withhold- 
ing of assessment payments by many states, including major 
powers such as FRANCE and the Soviet Union. 

The end of the COLD WAR brought an expansion of and 
notable changes in peacekeeping, as different types of dis- 
putes came before the United Nations. New challenges 
necessitated augmenting the number of troops and raising 
the costs of financing the increased number of operations. 
The 1990s saw the launching of almost three times as many 
peacekeeping missions as were initiated during the previ- 
ous 40 years, reflecting a period of increasing security cri- 
ses and greater reliance on the United Nations. Only 13 
peacekeeping missions were authorized prior to 1988. From 
1988 through 2000, more than 36 operations were under- 
taken. From 2000 to 2007 the number of UN peacekeeping 
personnel grew from 30,000 to 80,000. In this situation, 
merely raising the necessary troops and funding the costs of 
the operation became major concerns, in addition to con- 
ducting the missions. Other challenges included adequate 
training, equipping, and transporting of troops pledged by 
various nations. The increased number of missions also led 
to delays between authorization and deployment of forces, 
which caused further problems. Moreover, distressing scan- 
dals troubled the UN’s peacekeeping operations in 2004 and 
2005. Published allegations of excessive alcohol abuse and 
sexual improprieties among peacekeepers surfaced as SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN was reporting to the Secu- 
rity Council about internal studies of peacekeeping missions 
that uncovered intolerable misconduct toward local POPULA- 
TIONs and poor internal policing by the United Nations. The 
most serious offenses were in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo (DRC), where peacekeepers were reported to have 
been involved in sexual exploitation of WOMEN and girls. 
The Secretary-General announced a “zero tolerance” policy 
for such practices not only in the Congo but in any UN 
peacekeeping operation. The SECURITY COUNCIL endorsed 
this policy in its reauthorization of the DRC operation. 

The nature of peacekeeping, the tasks involved, and the 
types of disputes that peacekeepers were asked to address also 
changed considerably during the period following 1988. The 
conflicts brought to the United Nations after 1988 mainly 
involved domestic, that is, internal civil wars, several disput- 
ing the legitimacy of an existing government or assaulting 
ethnic, religious, and minority groups, as in Rwanda, SOMA- 
LIA, BOSNIA, KOSOVO, and TIMOR-LESTE. Although these 
conflicts often affected, or potentially affected, international 
peace and security, they fell outside the original scope of the 


United Nations, which dealt only with international disputes 
and interstate warfare. But this new form of peacekeeping, 
or “peacemaking,” involved intervening in internal domestic 
disputes, and they thus challenged, if not violated, a nation’s 
SOVEREIGNTY. More important, since at least one of the par- 
ties involved in the dispute was likely a rebel movement, and 
not a signatory of international agreements, it could consider 
itself outside the scope of INTERNATIONAL LAW. Hence, the 
United Nations was asked to become involved in disputes 
outside existing norms and with a party beyond the reach of 
normal international measures. Attempting to settle internal 
disputes also often meant that peacekeepers acted without 
the approval of all parties to the dispute, since the United 
Nations normally deals with the governments of its member 
states. The UN Charter does not provide explicit authority 
for the UN to act against the sovereignty of a member state 
without the permission of that government. Thus, interven- 
tions in disputes involving the potential emergence of new 
states meant entering entirely new legal ground. Inevitably 
difficulties ensued, due to the challenges of an entirely new 
type of peacekeeping. 

Modern warfare also changed, with civilians increas- 
ingly the targets of efforts by rebels using unconventional 
methods of warfare, and this also brought new challenges. 
Peacekeepers were often asked to protect refugees and guard 
the delivery of humanitarian aid, as well as to investigate 
and seek to prevent violations of the human rights of the 
populace. While the United Nations did indeed seek to pro- 
tect basic human rights and especially to prevent crimes 
against humanity, peacekeepers were not equipped and never 
intended to fight a conflict. Once peacekeepers attempted to 
protect victims or segments of the population, the neutrality 
on which their actions had previously been based was lost, 
and they were invariably perceived as parties to the con- 
flict by at least one side. Efforts to protect civilians involved 
unprecedented cooperation of peacekeeping forces with SPE- 
CIALIZED AGENCIES and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, requiring complex coordination. In addition, the new 
mandates often involved lengthy deployments that included 
not merely troops but also police officers and legal officials. 

Taking on vast new responsibilities that were well 
beyond the original concept of peacekeeping, with lit- 
tle advance planning and few new resources, peacekeep- 
ers were now being asked to perform tasks that were at 
times contradictory. For example, protecting populations 
and delivering aid invariably caused a loss of the aura of 
neutrality. The relatively small DEPARTMENT OF PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS (DPKO) struggled with inadequate 
resources trying to meet new mandates that went far beyond 
the original idea of peacekeeping. Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan appointed a panel of experts in March 2000 to study 
the new challenges facing UN peacekeeping operations. He 
hoped to avoid in future missions the errors, inefficiencies, 
and failures experienced in past UN efforts. Annan charged 
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the panel with examining the ability of UN resources to 
meet the peacekeeping mandates given to the world body by 
the Security Council in recent years. He hoped the experts 
would complement the work of the Lessons Learned Unit in 
DPKO. The panel's report, issued just before the September 
2000 meeting of the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT, recommended 
formalizing the UN’s peacekeeping activities, ending ad hoc 
deployments, creating a new information-gathering and 
analysis office within the United Nations to act as a profes- 
sional policy planning staff, establishing an integrated task 
force for each new mission, and changing definitions of self- 
defense to allow missions to take a more offensive posture 
in dangerous situations. 

See also specific peacekeeping operations, listing of all 
peacekeeping operations in DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEP- 
ING OPERATIONS; AFRICAN UNION; AN AGENDA FOR PEACE; 
BRAHIMI REPORT; BUNCHE, RALPH; DEMOCRATIZATION; ECO- 
NOMIC COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRICAN STATES; ELECTION 
ASSISTANCE; NATION-BUILDING; PEACEBUILDING COMMIS- 
SION; PEARSON, LESTER; REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Further Reading: Dobbins, James, Seth G. Jones, Keith 
Crane, Andrew Rathmell, Brett Steele, and Richard Telts- 
chik. The UN’ Role in Nation-Building: From the Congo to 
Iraq. Santa Monica, Calif.: RAND Corporation, 2004. DPKO 
Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/index.asp>. Hill, 
Stephen M., and Shanin Malik. Peacekeeping and the United 
Nations. Aldershot, U.K.: Dartmouth, 1996. Moore, John 
Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. The New United Nations: 
International Organization in the Twenty-first Century. Upper 
Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 2004. Ontunnu, Olara A., 
and Michael W. Doyle, eds. Peacemaking and Peacekeeping 
for the New Century. Lanham, Md.: Rowman and Littlefield, 
1996. Ratner, Steven R. The New UN Peacekeeping: Building 
Peace in Land of Conflict after the Cold War New York: St. 
Martin’s, 1995. United Nations. The Blue Helmets: A Review 
of United Nations Peace-Keeping. 3d ed. New York: United 
Nations Department of Public Information, 1996. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Pearson, Lester (1897-1972) 

Lester Bowles Pearson was born in Newton Brook, Ontario, 
Canada. Following university studies Pearson taught history 
at the University of Toronto from 1924 to 1928, after which 
he entered the Canadian foreign service. While employed 
by the foreign service during World War II, Pearson became 
involved with precursors to the United Nations. In 1943 he 
was a delegate to sessions of the UNITED NATIONS RELIEF 
AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION (UNRRA) and 
chaired its supplies committee. He was also included in the 
planning sessions of the United Nations FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) and served in 1944 as Can- 
ada’s senior adviser at the DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE. 


In 1945 he was his nation’s head delegate to the UN’s found- 
ing conference in San Francisco. 

In 1946 Pearson was appointed Canada’s under-secretary 
of state for external affairs. Serving as chairman of the UN 
political and security committee in 1947, he played a deci- 
sive role in mediating the Palestinian crisis. From 1948 to 
1956, Pearson served as head of the Canadian mission to the 
United Nations and was president of the seventh GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY during the 1952-53 session. Following Israel’s 
attack on Egypt's Sinai Peninsula in 1956, Pearson proposed 
the deployment of a UN EMERGENCY FORCE (UNEF) to 
the Suez and volunteered a Canadian contingent of troops, 
thereby becoming the father of UN PEACEKEEPING. For his 
efforts Pearson was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1957. 
The next year he became leader of the Liberal Party in Can- 
ada and, in 1963, prime minister, a position from which he 
retired in 1968. 


Further Reading: English, John. The Life of Lester Pearson: 
Shadow of Heaven (1897-1948) and Worldly Years (1949- 
1972). Toronto: Lester and Orphen Dennys and A. A. Knopf, 
1989-1992. Pearson, Lester B. Mike: The Memoirs of the Right 
Honourable Lester B. Pearson. 3 vols. Toronto: New American 
Library of Canada, 1972. 

— S. E McMahon 


People% Republic of China See Crima. 


PXrez de Culllar, Javier (1920- ) 

Pérez de Cuéllar, the fifth SECRETARY-GENERAL and first Latin 
American to hold that office, served two terms, from 1982 
to 1991. He was born in Lima, Peru, in 1920 of a family 
descended from Spanish nobility. Educated early in life in 
Roman Catholic schools, Pérez de Cuéllar developed a keen 
interest in Hispanic art, culture, and literature. While study- 
ing law at Catholic University in Lima, he took a position in 
the Peruvian Foreign Ministry as a clerk, commencing a long 
diplomatic career. From the mid-1940s he served successively 
in embassies in FRANCE, the United Kingdom, Bolivia, and 
Brazil, and in 1946 he was a member of Peru's delegation 
to the first United Nations GENERAL ASSEMBLY session. His 
career evinced a rapid rise within the foreign ministry. He 
was promoted to the rank of ambassador in 1962 and by the 
mid-1960s simultaneously held appointments as professor of 
diplomatic law at the Academia Diplomatica del Peru and 
professor of international relations at the Academia de Guerra 
Aerea del Peru, during which time he wrote Manual de Dere- 
cho Diplomatico (Manual of international law). He served as 
ambassador to Switzerland from 1964 to 1966, and, following 
the establishment of full diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union in 1969, he became his nation’s first ambassador to 
Moscow, serving concurrently as ambassador to Poland. 
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In 1971 he became Peru’s PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE 
to the United Nations, serving as president of the SECURITY 
COUNCIL during the CYPRUS DISPUTE of 1974. In the sum- 
mer of that year, a military faction overthrew the government 
of Archbishop Makarios in an effort to bring about union of 
the island with Greece. Turkey immediately ordered an inva- 
sion to protect the Turkish minority. On September 18, 1975, 
Secretary-General KURT WALDHEIM named Pérez de Cuél- 
lar as his SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE to Cyprus. Although the 
Cyprus dispute would persist as one of the most long-lasting 
concerns of the United Nations, Pérez de Cuéllar eventually 
convinced the leaders of the Greek and Turkish communities 
to initiate talks about their differences. In late 1977 he left 
the United Nations in order to assume the position of Peru- 
vian ambassador to Venezuela, but in early 1979 returned to 
New York as UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL for Special Politi- 
cal Affairs. In April 1981, Waldheim appointed him his per- 
sonal representative to AFGHANISTAN and Pakistan, in an 
effort to defuse the tense relations between the two countries 
resulting from the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in Decem- 
ber 1979. 

In 1981, at the age of 61, Pérez de Cuéllar intended to 
retire from his long and active diplomatic career, but events 
would conspire to delay his leaving the world stage. Kurt 
Waldheim’s second term was coming to a close, and the 
United Nations now began the knotty process of designating 
a new Secretary-General. The selection was complicated by 
several factors. Waldheim wanted a third term, but he was 
vigorously opposed by several Third World countries, led 
by CHINA in the Security Council. The procedure provided 
in the CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS (see Article 97) 
authorized the General Assembly to appoint the Secretary- 
General upon the recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil. Since the five PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL retain a VETO, it is conceivable that a nominee 
could receive 14 votes yet be an unsuccessful nominee. That 
is, all five permanent members must accede to any nomina- 
tion. Tanzania’s foreign minister, Salim Ahmed Salim, was 
a challenging candidate to Waldheim, and he would have 
become the first sub-Saharan African to serve in the post. 
The new, conservative, RONALD REAGAN administration in 
Washington, resistant to the recent tilt in the United Nations 
toward what it perceived as Third-World radicalism, sup- 
ported Waldheim, as did, interestingly, the Soviet Union. For 
six weeks the Security Council deadlocked on a nomina- 
tion as either the UNITED STATES or China vetoed opposing 
candidates. Finally, upon the urging of Ugandan ambassador 
Olara Otunnu, president of the Security Council, both Salim 
and Waldheim withdrew from consideration. On December 
11, 1981, the Council went into closed session for an ardu- 
ous half day to consider nine candidates. By the end of the 
session, only one of those candidates proved acceptable to 
all of the permanent members—Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, who 
was quickly, and by acclamation, approved by the General 





Secretary-General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar (UN PHOTO 169681/ 
J. ISAAC) 


Assembly. Here appeared a diplomat from a Latin American 
“Third World” country, yet of a “Western” cultural tradition, 
who had gained the confidence of the Soviet Union while 
serving as ambassador in Moscow. It is likely as well that, 
since he was 61, no one thought he would serve more than 
one term. Yet he would be reelected and would serve a full 
10 years. 

His first major challenge involved a military confronta- 
tion between GREAT BRITAIN and Argentina over the Falk- 
land Islands, called the Malvinas by the Argentineans, who 
invaded and claimed the islands in April 1982. Although his 
efforts at MEDIATION came to naught—by June 1982 Britain 
had defeated the Argentine army and reestablished control 
over the islands—he was widely praised in the international 
community for his labors. He continued with other personal 
initiatives, in Russian-occupied Afghanistan, in South Afri- 
can-occupied NAMIBIA, in LEBANON (plagued by Israeli inva- 
sion and internal civil strife), and in the Guyana-Venezuela 
border dispute, in the event continuing to win praise for his 
mediation efforts and enhancing his growing reputation as 
an impartial negotiator. He consistently advocated the use 
of the Security Council as a forum for negotiations and as 
the appropriate international tool to pursue PEACEKEEPING, 
despite the persistent lack of funding for such efforts. During 
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his tenure as well, the United Nations continued to empha- 
size refugee resettlement and HUMAN RIGHTS, and the Secre- 
tary-General initiated a program to bring relief to Ethiopia 
during a devastating famine in the late 1980s. 

Most important, it was on his watch that the COLD WAR 
ended, providing the United Nations with the opportunity to 
be transformed from an international organization paralyzed 
by bipolarity into an institution that could more directly 
affect world affairs. Suddenly, at least for the moment, an 
environment more reflective of great power cooperation than 
the world had seen in some years seemed to provide the con- 
text for successful diplomacy orchestrated by an active and 
principled Secretary-General. The new opportunities for the 
organization over which Pérez de Cuéllar presided, however, 
brought with them the need for additional financial resources 
and more personnel. The Secretary-General expanded the 
UN bureaucracy and lobbied for increased funding. 

Unfortunately, his efforts encountered growing hostility 
from the U.S. government, historically the United Nations’s 
most important supporter. The Reagan administration, 
having come to office the same year as Pérez de Cuéllar’s 
first appointment as Secretary-General, reversed decades 
of American financial support. Demanding reforms at the 
UN, President Reagan limited annual assessment payments, 
endorsed the KASSEBAUM AMENDMENT cutting contributions 
to UN SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, and demanded a 15 percent 
reduction in the UN staff. When the United States went so 
far as to withdraw from UNESCO (UNITED NATIONS EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION), argu- 
ing its mission had become too highly politicized and its 
staff and BUDGET bloated, the confrontation reached a crisis 
point. UNESCO appointed a new DIRECTOR-GENERAL and 
cut its activities by one-third. The Secretary-General agreed 
REFORM and streamlining at the UN were needed. To accom- 
modate American pressure, Pérez de Cuéllar even allowed 
the U.S. governments General Accounting Office (GAO) to 
review the work of the UN’ auditing and evaluation unit. 
This was an unprecedented step, since nothing in the Char- 
ter allows national governments to review the management 
of the organization’s agencies. In the end, however, none of 
Pérez de Cuéllar’s efforts were sufficient to assuage the con- 
servative Republican leadership in Washington. 

On a brighter note for U.S—UN relations, and with 
warmer relations developing between the United States and 
the USSR after the ascendancy of President MIKHAIL GOR- 
BACHEV, several apparently intractable international prob- 
lems were resolved through initiatives by the United Nations. 
In southern Africa, by the summer of 1988, all parties agreed 
to simultaneous withdrawals of forces by CUBA and South 
Africa from, respectively, ANGOLA and Namibia. This opened 
the way for full implementation of Security Council Resolu- 
tion 435, providing for a UNITED NATIONS ANGOLA VER- 
IFICATION MISSION (UNAVEM) and the placement of the 
UNITED NATIONS TRANSITION ASSISTANCE GROUP (UNTAG) 


in Namibia to help with the conversion to independence, 
achieved at the UN HEADQUARTERS in Geneva (the Palais 
des Nations) in December 1988. Meantime, Diego Cordo- 
vez, an assistant to the Secretary-General, worked quietly 
but effectively to mediate the conflict in Afghanistan and to 
help expedite the removal of Soviet forces from that country. 
At the Palais des Nations, a four-part agreement (Afghani- 
stan, Pakistan, the United States, and the Soviet Union) was 
reached on April 14, 1988, providing for peace talks among 
the warring parties and removal of Soviet troops, which was 
completed by the following February. 

Pérez de Cuéllar also oversaw the conclusion of the most 
devastating war in the post-World War II period. The IRAN- 
IRAQ WAR had begun in 1980 and had been characterized 
by extreme ferocity and brutality on both sides, resulting in 
hundreds of thousands of casualties. The war entered its final 
stages in early 1988 during the so-called war of the cities. In 
February, Iraqi leader SADDAM HUSSEIN ordered the bombing 
of an oil refinery near Tehran, and IRAN launched missiles 
into Baghdad in retaliation. Kurds in IRAQ demanded auton- 
omy and Hussein bombed their villages with poison gas. The 
war had completely degenerated into an unacceptable barbar- 
ity, and yet it was, by all accounts, a stalemate. Reluctantly, 
Ayatollah Khomeini, the Iranian religious leader, allowed his 
government to accept UN RESOLUTION 598, calling for a 
cease-fire and withdrawal of forces to pre-war boundaries. 
The RESOLUTION had been hammered out in an all-day ses- 
sion of the Security Council (July 20, 1987) that included 
the active participation of Pérez de Cuéllar. The action was 
historic; the United States and the Soviet Union for the first 
time jointly sponsored a Security Council resolution on the 
MIDDLE EAST. The resolution threatened retaliation against 
either of the combatants if they failed to accept its terms. 
Pérez de Cuéllar was entrusted with the diplomatic task of 
obtaining compliance. Iraq at first rejected the resolution 
and attempted yet another offensive, but the Secretary-Gen- 
eral persisted in talks with the foreign ministers of each side 
and was finally able to announce agreement on August 20, 
1988. The UN Security Council was now poised to act, coop- 
eratively, to address the international crisis created when, in 
August 1990, Saddam Hussein directed an Iraqi invasion of 
neighboring Kuwait. UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
678 became the juridical basis of the U.S.-led coalition that 
drove Iraq out of Kuwait during the GULF WAR. 

Once the war was concluded in the spring of 1991, a new 
humanitarian challenge presented itself. At the end of March 
the Iraqi army launched a massive attack against rebels in the 
northern part of the country. The attack produced more than 
200,000 Kurdish refugees fleeing to the region along Iraq's 
border with Turkey and 500,000 crossing into Iran. On April 
5 the Security Council condemned the attacks and called 
upon “the Secretary-General to use all the resources at his 
disposal . . . to address urgently the critical needs of the refu- 
gees.” The United States, with the assistance of Turkey, Great 
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Britain, and France, established a “no-fly” zone over the area, 
launched a massive humanitarian airdrop, and created pro- 
tective “enclaves” inside Iraq for the Kurds. Almost imme- 
diately thereafter these powers urged the United Nations to 
take over administration of the enclaves. Pérez de Cuéllar 
was hesitant to do so without the consent of the Iraqi gov- 
ernment. To this end he negotiated an agreement with Bagh- 
dad on April 18, 1991. With this in place the allied states 
ceded control of the camps to the UN. The episode proved 
to be another example of deft diplomacy by Pérez de Cuéllar, 
reminiscent of the successful approach he had used in inter- 
national crises throughout his tenure as Secretary-General. 

See also BRUNDTLAND, GRO HARLEM; CAMBODIA; DEMOC- 
RATIZATION; ELECTION ASSISTANCE; ENVIRONMENT; UNITED 
NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGA- 
NIZATION. 


Further Reading: Pérez de Cuéllar, Javier. Pilgrimage for 
Peace: A Secretary-General’s Memoir. New York: St. Martin's, 
1997. 


Permanent Court of Arbitration (PCA) 

Often referred to as the “Hague Tribunal,” the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration was initiated in 1899 by a CONVENTION 
of the First Hague Conference. The PCA arose from a devel- 
oping interest in MEDIATION and ARBITRATION as methods of 
resolving international disputes. The 19th century witnessed 
a growth in the practice of inserting clauses in TREATIES 
calling for arbitration, and legal and political leaders consid- 
ered proposals to create a permanent court to handle such 
cases. The Hague Peace Conference of 1899, convened to 
discuss peace and DISARMAMENT, adopted a Convention on 
the pacific settlement of International Disputes and called 
for a permanent organization to enable the creation of arbi- 
tral tribunals. The resulting Permanent Court of Arbitration 
was established in 1900 and began operating in 1902 in The 
Hague, Netherlands. In 1913 it moved to the Peace Palace in 
that city, where it continues to function alongside its neigh- 
bors, the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, the Carnegie 
Foundation (which originally provided the building), the 
INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT, and the HAGUE ACAD- 
EMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. In 2007 there were 107 coun- 
tries adhering to the convention. The PCAs services were 
available to resolve disputes between states, between states 
and private parties, and disputes in which inter-governmen- 
tal organizations were involved. 

The court consists of a panel of jurists designated by 
member countries. Each country is allotted up to four 
appointees, all of whom are expected to be experts in INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW; they constitute what is called that country’s 
PCA “National Group.” From the full panel of all national 
groups, members of each arbitration tribunal may be chosen 
in a particular case. A case is initiated when two or more dis- 


putants sign an agreement to submit a disagreement to bind- 
ing arbitration. They may then select arbiters from the PCAs 
panel to hear the case, or they may ask two panelists to pick 
an umpire before whom a hearing will take place. 

On request, the PCA offers possibilities of arbitration (its 
original function), CONCILIATION, fact-finding commissions, 
GOOD OFFICES, and mediation. It also can provide adminis- 
trative support to litigants, a private courtroom and hearing 
facilities at the Peace Palace, and access to the Peace Palace 
library. 

The tribunal lost much of its original importance to the 
PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, established 
by the LEAGUE OF NATIONS after World War I, which was 
then superseded by the International Court of Justice after 
World War II. However, the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion regularly performs a role in nominating candidates for 
the ICJ. At the request of the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL, the 
“National Groups” can propose candidates for vacant posi- 
tions on the Court. From these nominations the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY and the SECURITY COUNCIL elect the ICJ’s judges. 

See also APPENDIX E, OBSERVER STATUS. 


Further Reading: PCA Web site: <pca-cpa.org>. 


Permanent Court of International Justice (PCIJ) 
Often called the “World Court,” the Permanent Court of 
International Justice was established by the LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, pursuant to Article 14 of the League’s COVENANT. 
In 1920 the League Assembly unanimously approved a stat- 
ute for the new court and later that year called upon the 
League Council to submit a PROTOCOL to League members 
to adopt the statute. The required number of NATION-STATES 
(a majority of League members) ratified it by the next year. 
The Permanent Court began meeting at The Hague in Febru- 
ary 1922, but it dissolved after World War II, when its func- 
tions, JURISDICTION, and, for the most part, its statute were 
transferred to the new INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
(ICJ). 

Like its progeny, the PCJ received authorization from its 
statute to make judgments in cases submitted to it by states 
in disagreement over an issue of an international character 
and to give advisory opinions in any matter that the League’s 
Council or Assembly referred to it. Thus its areas of activ- 
ity were more extensive than that of the older PERMANENT 
COURT OF ARBITRATION (PCA)—often called the “Hague 
Tribunal.” The latter, created by the Hague Peace Conference 
of 1899, dealt with ARBITRATION issues solely. Also unlike 
the Hague Tribunal, the PCIJ was a permanently constituted 
body, had its own statute and rules of procedure, and had 
a group of permanent judges rather than a large panel of 
jurists from which nations might select arbiters to hear a 
specific case. The PCIJ began with 11 regular judges and 
four deputies, but in 1931 the number increased to 15. The 
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League Council and Assembly concurrently elected judges 
for nine-year terms. Nominees came from lists supplied by 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, and no more than one 
citizen of a nation could serve at the same time. Judges were 
paid a salary and were barred from any occupation, govern- 
ment service, or legal activity other than their work on the 
World Court. The PCJ had a permanent registry that served 
to keep records and make public all activities of the Court. 
The PCY was accessible to all states for judicial judgments in 
international disputes, and its statute specifically listed the 
sources of INTERNATIONAL LAW that were to apply to con- 
tentious cases and advisory opinions. All of these features of 
the PCIJ were transferred to the ICJ in 1946. 

The UNITED STATES never joined the PCIJ because the 
U.S. Senate never ratified the original protocol. Yet an Ameri- 
can always served on the Courts bench. By 1945, its last 
year, the statute of the PCIJ had an official adherence from 
59 states. From 1922 until 1939, when the Court discontin- 
ued sitting, it received 66 cases, some of which were settled 
out of court and some left pending. Of the remaining, the 
Court handed down 32 judgments in contentious cases and 
27 advisory opinions. Most of these, and particularly the 
advisory opinions, retained the sanctity of international law 
after the Permanent Courts demise, and were catalogued 
with the decisions subsequently made by the International 
Court of Justice. With the outbreak of World War II, the Per- 
manent Court ceased to function, and its reputation, along 
with that of the League of Nations, suffered with the col- 
lapse of international order. It held its last meeting in Octo- 
ber 1945, in order to transfer its archives and functions to 
the new International Court of Justice. The PCIJ’s judges 
resigned on January 31, 1946, and election of the ICJ judges 
occurred the next week at the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s first 
session. April 1946 witnessed the formal dissolution of the 
PCY. Simultaneously, the ICJ, meeting at The Hague for the 
first time, chose as its inaugural president Judge J. Gustavo 
Guerrero, the last president of the PCIJ. 


Further Reading: Hudson, Manley O. The Permanent Court 
of International Justice, 1920-1942; A Treatise. New York: Gar- 
land Publishers, 1972. Rosenne, Shabtai. The World Court: 
What It Is and How It Works. 5th rev. ed. Boston: Martinus 
Nijhoff Publishers, 1995. 


Permanent Members of the 
Security Council (P5) 


Article 23, CHAPTER V of the United Nations CHARTER speci- 
fies that five major powers shall be permanent members of the 
SECURITY COUNCIL. The five are the UNITED STATES, GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE, the RUSSIAN FEDERATION, and CHINA. Arti- 
cle 27 of the Charter endows the five permanent members 
with special powers on the Council by requiring a majority 
of nine votes and “the concurring votes of the permanent 


members” for the passage of all RESOLUTIONS on SUBSTANTIVE 
QUESTIONS. This provision effectively gave each of the five 
permanent members a VETO over Security Council action. 
While other nations often object to the veto, it was essential 
in order to win the approval of the U.S. Senate to ratification 
of the Charter, and to convince Marshal JOSEPH STALIN of the 
Soviet Union—wary of the U.S. idea of a United Nations—to 
pledge that the USSR would join the world body. 

The veto has proven controversial, but has always 
remained intact, since Article 108 requires that AMENDMENTS 
TO THE CHARTER must obtain the ratification of the five per- 
manent members. Also, in practice the decision to consider 
a topic or complaint has been considered procedural, and 
hence not subject to veto. However, whether an issue is a 
procedural or substantive matter is itself a substantive ques- 
tion, thus giving the permanent members a “DOUBLE VETO” 
on items before the Council. Over time, the Council adopted 
the interpretation that the words “concurring vote” in Article 
27 meant that there had been no negative vote by any per- 
manent member. That is, an abstention, not being a negative, 
indicated concurrence, and thus does not constitute a veto. 

The veto was particularly important during the early 
years of the United Nations, when the COLD WAR protago- 
nists used it to prevent condemnation of their actions and 
prevent action against their allies. It was used not only to 
block resolutions but also to thwart nominations for SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL (43 cases) and to impede the ADMISSION of 
new members (59 vetoes). Only by the absence of a perma- 
nent member from a Council session or the exercise of the 
UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION could the veto be circum- 
vented. A total of 261 vetoes were cast through April 2007. 
Of these, 82 occurred before 1955. Russia (the Soviet Union) 
cast the largest number of vetoes, with the United States 
casting the second largest. The use of the veto reflected the 
MEMBERSHIP of the United Nations, since the overwhelming 
majority of the Russian vetoes were cast prior to 1965, when 
UN membership was pro-Western. By contrast, the United 
States did not cast a single veto prior to 1966, and found 
it necessary to do so only after the waning of colonialism 
resulted in increased UN membership of an anti-Western 
majority of newly independent former colonies during the 
mid-1960s. Vetoes have been rare since 1990. The end of 
the cold war led to negotiation and consensus among the P5 
on many Security Council issues. Beginning with the GULF 
WAR, the five powers sought to reach a common position 
through informal consultations on matters of international 
peace and security, or at least a position that would garner 
nothing more than an abstention by a permanent member. 
The U.S.-led invasion of IRAQ in 2003, however, brought new 
tensions to the Security Council, as only the United King- 
dom among the P5 joined with Washington in defying the 
councils disapproval of the invasion. In following years, the 
P5 worked together to address issues of unwelcome nuclear 
developments in North Korea and in IRAN. 
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Just as the five permanent members have been able to 
block any amendment that would limit their veto power, 
so too they have declined to increase the number of perma- 
nent seats on the council. Since 1945, the Latin American 
states of Brazil and Argentina have proposed their addition 
to permanent membership. Other states—GERMANY, JAPAN, 
INDIA—have also made cases for their individual candida- 
cies. In 2005, as part of his REFORM initiative, Secretary- 
General KOFI ANNAN recommended an expansion of the 
Security Council to 24 members. Drawing on the recom- 
mendations made in 2004 by the HIGH-LEVEL PANEL ON 
THREATS, CHALLENGES AND CHANGE, Annan suggested the 
UN membership choose between two models for expan- 
sion, the first of which would have increased the number of 
permanent members to 11. Annan said nothing about the 
veto issue or which states should gain the new status. His 
proposal set off a campaign by several states for a perma- 
nent seat, but the United States indicated it would only sup- 
port permanent membership for Germany, and China said it 
would oppose any additions. As a consequence the WORLD 
SUMMIT in September 2005 passed without any membership 
amendment being put forward. 

See also APARTHEID; APPEALS TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL; 
BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI; CHAPTER VII, DUMBARTON OAKS 
CONFERENCE; EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY; GENERAL COMMITTEE; IN LARGER FREEDOM; 
KOREAN WAR; LIE, TRYGVE; SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS; TRUST- 
EESHIP COUNCIL; VOTING; YALTA CONFERENCE. 


Further Reading: Drifte, Reinhard. Japans Quest for a Per- 
manent Security Council Seat: A Matter of Pride or Justice? 
New York: St. Martin’s, 2000. Jensen, Erik, and Thomas 
Fisher, eds. The United Kingdom, The United Nations. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1990. Karns, Margaret P, and Karen A. 
Mingst, eds. The United States and Multilateral Institutions: 
Patterns of Changing Instrumentality and Influence. Boston: 
Unwin Hyman, 1990. Moore, John Allphin Jr., and Jerry 
Pubantz. The New United Nations: International Organization 
in the Twenty-first Century. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice 
Hall, 2006. Ostrower, Gary B. The United Nations and the 
United States. New York: Twayne, 1998. Stoessinger, John G. 
The United Nations and the Superpowers: China, Russia, and 
America. 4th ed. New York: Random House, 1977. 

— K. J. Grieb 


permanent observer See OBSERVER STATUS. 


permanent representative See MISSIONS TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 


Persian Gulf War See GULF War. 


personal representative see SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


Point Four program 

Point Four of President Harry S. Truman’s 1949 inaugural 
address urged international cooperation to teach self-help 
to poverty-stricken people in the underdeveloped world by 
providing technological knowledge and skills through pri- 
vate capital investment. The president argued that financial 
assistance was an American responsibility under Article 56 
of the United Nations CHARTER, which pledged every mem- 
ber state to the promotion of higher standards of living and 
to the solution of economic and social problems. Although 
conceived as a weapon in the COLD WAR, the idea of eco- 
nomic aid to politically vulnerable areas of the world was 
still a novel idea confined to the Marshall Plan nations. By 
late 1948, the UNITED STATES offered no extensive aid to 
LATIN AMERICA, Asia, and Africa. 

President Truman, however, felt that the absence of an 
aid program to the non-European world weakened American 
global policy. Its absence should be rectified, as he noted in 
his inaugural address. The brainchild of Benjamin Hardy, a 
State Department official, the idea of raising living standards 
for those peoples who would otherwise be “ripe for revolu- 
tion” was brought to Truman’s attention by advisers Clark 
Clifford and George Elsey. 

An enthusiastic Truman embraced the concept for several 
reasons, both humanitarian and political. Point Four would 
encourage the extraction of critical raw materials in the non- 
communist world—particularly oil, rubber, and metal ores— 
as well as stimulate more U.S. exports to these nations, paid 
for by dollars generated by investments from abroad. Finally, 
Point Four would contribute to the expansion and special- 
ization of world trade; in a phrase, liberal internationalism. 

Despite the president’s enthusiasm for “a bold new pro- 
gram,” the Point Four program was not easily implemented 
because of underfunding and a reliance on reluctant private 
investment. Secretary of State DEAN ACHESON recalled that 
the “hyperbole of the inaugural outran the provisions of the 
budget.” Congress shared the tepid interest of the business 
and banking communities in the program. 

Senior staffer Walter S. Salant of the Council of Economic 
Advisers was responsible for recognizing the inadequacies 
of cautious private initiatives and urged instead the prin- 
ciple that extensive aid from the U.S. government was nec- 
essary to strengthen the economies of the underdeveloped 
nations. During the course of 1949, a series of crises forced 
a change in the orthodox international economic thinking of 
the Truman administration. Although ignoring calls by pub- 
lic figures for an Asian Marshall Plan, policy makers began to 
move away from the initially cautious Point Four legislation 
and toward Salant’s advice for exports of government capi- 
tal. The administration proposed an EXPANDED PROGRAM OF 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE (EPTA) under the JURISDICTION of 
the UN’s ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC). 

By late 1949, the administration no longer regarded the 
difficulties of some underdeveloped nations as peripheral 
concerns. Truman’s state of the union address of January 4, 
1950, urged forceful government financial aid, the importance 
of such programs for Japanese and European economic recov- 
ery (the Marshall Plan was to end in 1952), and the critical 
importance of Southeast Asia as an object of economic stimu- 
lation. The Chinese revolution of October 1949 made all of 
these arguments compelling. The new demands placed on 
American foreign policy during 1949 required a more ambi- 
tious response, including capital assistance for the underde- 
veloped world and revitalization of commerce between the 
developed and underdeveloped nations. Financed by volun- 
tary contributions, EPTA commenced operations in 1950 as 
the UN’s single largest program. The United States initially 
provided 60 percent of the agency’s $20 million BUDGET. 

See also DEVELOPMENT, SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMME. 


Further Reading: Acheson, Dean. Present at the Creation. 
New York: Norton, 1969. Clifford, Clark. Counsel to the Pres- 
ident: A Memoir. New York: Random House, 1991. Rotter, 
Andrew. The Path to Vietnam: Origins of the American Com- 
mitment to Southeast Asia. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1987. 

— E. M. Clauss 


population See INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON POP- 
ULATION AND DEVELOPMENT, UNITED NATIONS POPULATION 
FUND. 


Prebisch, RakXl (1901-1986) 


Prebisch, preeminent Third World economist of the post- 
World War II era, was an Argentine who helped manage 
his nation’s economy during the Great Depression of the 
1930s and World War II. His approach to economic issues 
was essentially Keynesian; that is, he advocated government 
economic intervention to break the bottlenecks of capitalist 
DEVELOPMENT. In 1948, as a consultant, he wrote for ECLA 
(ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA, now ECLAC) 
the groundbreaking The Economic Development of Latin Amer- 
ica and Its Principal Problems and in 1949 the first part of the 
annual Survey of the region. In these works he amassed data 
to demonstrate the decline of trade between LATIN AMER- 
1cA—the “periphery”—and Europe and the UNITED STATES— 
the “center”—by aggregating the historical trade figures of 
Latin America with the two other regions and analyzing 
the trends. He proposed implementation of import substi- 
tution measures to enable commodity producing nations to 


achieve more balanced economies by becoming industrial- 
ized. In 1950 he was appointed executive secretary of ECLA. 
His analysis and recommendations were to influence the eco- 
nomic policies of most of the nations of the region for several 
decades. Although ECLA participated in creating the failed 
Latin American Free Trade Area (LAFTA), he expressed grave 
doubts about the rigid nature of the organization, believing 
that the range of difference among the levels of development 
of the nations of the region made that arrangement one that 
would have great difficulty in succeeding. The theoretical 
approach of ECLA under his leadership became a dominant 
paradigm for the Third World in general. 

His own role assumed world proportions when he became 
the first SECRETARY-GENERAL of the UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD) in 1963. 
There he played a more activist role than did the heads 
of most other UN organizations, promoting the interests of 
Third World countries according to his views. One of his 
major goals was to promote an integrated program for the 
support of an expanded number of commodity agreements 
that would regulate the production and sale of the principal 
products of developing nations. After retirement from UNC- 
TAD in 1969 he remained active in various capacities with 
ECLAC and advised the government of Argentina until his 
death. To the end of his life his ideas continued to evolve in 
response to new circumstances and his own changing under- 
standing of the problems of underdeveloped nations. 


Further Reading: Meier, Gerald M., and Dudley Seers, eds. 
Pioneers in Development. New York: Oxford University Press, 





UNCTAD Secretary-General Raul Prebisch (right) (UNITED 
NATIONS/T. CHEN) 
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1984: 175-91. Pinto, Anibal. “Raúl Prebisch 1901-1986.” 
CEPAL Review, no. 29 (August 1986): 9-11. Prebisch, Raul. 
“A Critique of Peripheral Capitalism.” CEPAL Review, no. 
1 (1976): 9-76. . “Notes on Trade from the Stand- 
point of the Periphery.” CEPAL Review, no. 28 (April 1985): 
203-14. Solis, Leopoldo. Raúl Prebisch at ECLA: Years of Cre- 
ative Intellectual Effort. San Francisco: International Center 
for Economic Growth, 1988. 





— M. W Bray 


president of the General Assembly See GENERAL 
COMMITTEE. 


preventive diplomacy See AGENDA FOR PEACE. 


principal organs of the United Nations See 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, SECRETARIAT, SECURITY 
COUNCIL, STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS, TRUSTEE- 
SHIP COUNCIL. 


procedural committees of the 


General Assembly 
The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY has two permanent procedural 
committees: the GENERAL COMMITTEE and the CREDENTIALS 
COMMITTEE. The General Committee functions as the steer- 
ing committee for the annual session of the General Assem- 
bly, making decisions regarding the agenda and the order in 
which items will be considered. It consists of the Assembly's 
president, 21 vice presidents, and the elected chairmen of the 
six main committees of the General Assembly. The Creden- 
tials Committee consists of nine members appointed at the 
beginning of the yearly session to consider and approve the 
credentials of representatives and delegations to the United 
Nations. 

See also COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


programmes and funds 

The United Nations STRUCTURE includes a number of pro- 
grammes and funds, created by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY to 
oversee and operate specific activities that are central to the 
organizations operations and purposes. Programmes and 
funds are differentiated from the SPECIALIZED AGENCIES in 
that they were created by and are part of the United Nations, 
whereas specialized agencies were established by separate 
treaties and have their own CHARTERS and executive boards. 
Both specialized agencies and UN programmes and funds 
rely on voluntary contributions from member states, and 
in some cases on private organizations and corporations. In 


addition to being formal parts of the United Nations rather 
than associated agencies, programmes and funds all report to 
both the GENERAL ASSEMBLY and the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL (ECOSOC), while specialized agencies report only 
to ECOSOC and then exclusively for purposes of coordina- 
tion with UN offices, activities, and organs. 

United Nations programmes and funds include large 
operations that are among the principal dispensers of aid 
and assistance to developing countries, such as the UNITED 
NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP). Smaller 
offices focus on problems of particular concern to the nations 
of the world. This latter group includes specialized research 
institutes extending knowledge regarding particular issues 
and assuring that the results are available to all nations. The 
broadest is the UNITED NATIONS INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
AND RESEARCH (UNITAR), which runs a large number of 
training seminars primarily for individuals from DEVELOP- 
ING COUNTRIES and new UN staff members. Others are more 
narrowly focused on particular specialties. They include the 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN (INSTRAW), the UNITED 
NATIONS INSTITUTE FOR DISARMAMENT RESEARCH (UNI- 
DIR), the UNITED NATIONS INTERREGIONAL CRIME AND 
JUSTICE RESEARCH INSTITUTE (UNICRI), and the UNITED 
NATIONS RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(UNRISD). All conduct extensive research programs in their 
areas of specialty, publishing reports that are made available 
to the governments of member states and conducting train- 
ing seminars at various locations around the world. 

The United Nations has also created offices that serve 
particular conferences and commissions, providing the spe- 
cialized information and support necessary to the imple- 
mentation of their missions. They supply the policy studies 
needed by governments to implement the programs of action 
adopted by the various WORLD CONFERENCES. The INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE CENTRE and the Centre for Transnational Cor- 
porations offer this type of service for the UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD). 
Several also have their own governing boards or regular 
conferences, and hence constitute separate decision-making 
bodies within the United Nations, but all were established by 
the United Nations and are considered part of it. 

The programmes include several large and pivotal agen- 
cies. The Office of the UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR REFUGEES (UNHCR), established in 1993, 
is the primary body that provides assistance to refugees 
throughout the world and protects their rights. It has more 
than 5,000 personnel scattered throughout the world, 
wherever there is a refugee crisis. The UNHCR also seeks 
to coordinate the work of more than 450 independent NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) involved in refu- 
gee aid. The NGOs are designated officially as “partners” 
of the UNHCR. The United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development promotes and represents the interests of 
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developing nations in international trade negotiations. The 
UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP) is 
the principal UN body in protecting the ENVIRONMENT. 
The UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND (UNICEF) is 
the only UN body dedicated exclusively to the protection 
of children. It supports and conducts programs aimed at 
improving the rights of children everywhere, particularly 
in developing countries. It relies, like nearly all UN pro- 
grammes, on voluntary contributions. 

The UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR 
PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST (UNRWA), one of 
the earliest UN offices, was established in 1949. It provides 
assistance to Palestinians who lost their homes and liveli- 
hood as a result of the 1948 ARAB-ISRAELI conflict, which led 
to the establishment of Israel and the dispersal of Palestinian 
refugees to the neighboring countries and throughout the 
Middle East, where many still remain. The UNITED NATIONS 
POPULATION FUND (UNFPA) is the largest multilateral source 
of population assistance for developing countries. It pro- 
motes efforts to improve reproductive health for WOMEN and 
to encourage family planning. This work reflects its com- 
mitment to women’s equality, as a critical factor in slowing 
global birth rates. The WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME (WFP) 
extends food assistance to people living in poverty and emer- 
gency relief to countries and areas affected by natural and 
man-made disasters. 

The United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), 
established in 1965, is one of the UN’s largest and most 
important offices. UNDP is the world’s leading source of 
aid to governments to assist economic and social DEVEL- 
OPMENT, drawing on voluntary contributions. Develop- 
ing countries generally prefer multilateral aid, such as 
that made available by the UNDP, because aid from spe- 
cific countries often comes with conditions that restrict 
the recipients freedom of action. The UNDP operates more 
than 100 country offices in developing nations, which con- 
stitute the heart of UN activities in support of develop- 
ment. The UNDP also manages several associated funds 
and programmes, including the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT FUND FOR WOMEN (UNIFEM), the UNITED NATIONS 
VOLUNTEERS (UNV), the Office to Combat DESERTIFICA- 
TION and Drought (UNSO), the United Nations Capital 
Development Fund (UNCDF), the United Nations Fund for 
Science and Technology for Development (UNFSDT), and 
the United Nations Revolving Fund for Natural Resources 
(UNRFNRE). 

The Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights, 
established in 1993, is officially designated as the focal point of 
all HUMAN RIGHTS activities in the United Nations. It is charged 
with coordinating UN efforts for the promotion of civil, cul- 
tural, political, economic, and social rights. The UNITED 
NATIONS CENTRE FOR HUMAN SETTLEMENTS (Habitat), origi- 
nally created in 1978, was designated in 1996 as the focal 
point for the implementation of the Habitat Agenda adopted 


by the Second UN Conference on Human Settlements. It works 
in partnership with governments and local authorities. The 
UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY engages in research and post- 
graduate education, and it operates a publications program for 
the dissemination of knowledge. It includes several institutes 
and specialized programs disbursed throughout the world deal- 
ing with development, the environment, and technology. 

See also ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS, CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD 
FOR COORDINATION, EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE, GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY, HIV/AIDS, 
INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL PANEL ON CLIMATE CHANGE, JOINT 
UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMME ON AIDS, LANGUAGES, SOMA- 
LIA, SPECIAL SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, SPECIAL 
UNITED NATIONS FUND FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, SUS- 
TAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT, UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT, UNITED NATIONS 
OFFICE FOR PROJECT SERVICES. 


Further Reading: Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry 
Pubantz. The New United Nations: International Organization 
in the Twenty-first Century. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice 
Hall, 2006. 

— K. J. Grieb 


protocol 

Protocol is a more ambiguous international term than TREATY 
and CONVENTION. It refers to agreed-upon rules governing 
diplomatic conduct or written international instruments, 
such as statements of principle, preliminary agreements, or 
authenticated minutes of an international conference, all of 
which might become part of a formal treaty in the future, 
provided the parties ratify the protocol. The KYOTO PROTO- 
COL of 1997 called for international agreement to cut energy 
emissions in the future in order to abate global warming. 
The protocol required formal ratification by the participating 
nations. It entered into force on February 16, 2005, and 169 
countries and other government entities had ratified the Pro- 
tocol by the end of 2006. 

See also examples of protocols in AFRICAN UNION, 
ANGOLA, ANTARCTIC TREATY, BASEL CONVENTION ON THE 
CONTROL OF TRANSBOUNDARY MOVEMENTS OF HAZARDOUS 
WASTES AND THEIR DISPOSAL, BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS, CON- 
VENTION ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF DISCRIMI- 
NATION AGAINST WOMEN, CONVENTION RELATING TO THE 
STATUS OF REFUGEES, HUMAN RIGHTS COMMITTEE, HUMAN 
TRAFFICKING, INQUIRY, INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY, IRAN-IRAQ WAR, MARRAKESH PROTOCOL, MILLEN- 
NIUM SUMMIT, MONTREAL PROTOCOL ON SUBSTANCES THAT 
DEPLETE THE OZONE LAYER, NAMIBIA, NUCLEAR-WEAPONS- 
FREE ZONES, SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION. 


Qaeda, al- 

Al-Qaeda (in Arabic, “foundation”) is an international 
Islamic fundamentalist movement classified by the United 
Nations as an international terrorist organization. Members 
of the group are Sunni Muslims, and many adhere to Salafi 
beliefs, which are a modification of Wahhabism, itself a 
conservative variant of Islam practiced in Saudi Arabia. 
The most notorious leader of al-Qaeda is Osama bin Laden 
(born, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, 1957), a member of a wealthy 
Saudi family who has dedicated his life to combating out- 
side forces he considers ruinous to Islamic peoples and to 
the traditional Islamic way of life. Al-Qaeda has been impli- 
cated by most authorities (and has accepted responsibility) 
for the planning and execution of the September 11, 2001, 
terrorist attacks on the UNITED STATES that killed almost 
3,000 people. The attack was said to be in accord with a 
1998 fatwa (in Islam, a legal pronouncement made by an 
Islamic scholar) issued by bin Laden and his associates. The 
organization was also the alleged perpetrator of the 1998 
bombings of U.S. embassies in Tanzania and Kenya, the 
bombing of the USS Cole in October 2000 in Aden, Yemen, 
the Bali nightclub bombing in INDONESIA of October 2002, 
various attacks in Jordan and Saudi Arabia, and possibly 
the 2004 train bombing in Madrid, Spain. Following the 
U.S. occupation of IRAQ in 2003, a branch of al-Qaeda was 
established in that country, led by Jordanian-born terrorist 
Abu Musab Zarqawi, who was killed by American forces in 
June 2006. 
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Al-Qaeda originated in the resistance to the Soviet inva- 
sion and occupation of AFGHANISTAN that began in the late 
1970s. The group attracted non-Afghani Arabs who fought 
alongside Afghan mujahideen, Pakistani militias, and CIA 
operatives from the United States. When the Soviet Union 
withdrew from Afghanistan in 1989, members of the orga- 
nization continued fighting for Islamic principles in what 
they saw as a hostile world. They found a new enemy in 
SADDAM HUSSEIN following Iraq’s invasion and occupation of 
Kuwait in 1990. At the same time, bin Laden and his associ- 
ates were enraged that Saudi Arabia had allowed the United 
States to establish military bases in that country in order to 
war against Iraq. In each instance, al-Qaeda wished to eject 
external, secular influences, which were seen as noxious to 
pure Islamic civilization. 

Apparently starting during the Afghan struggle, bin 
Laden became the key figure (considered the emir or com- 
mander, of the movement) in an informal association that 
by 1988 had dubbed itself “al-Qaeda.” The group raised 
and distributed money, recruited fighters, planned specific 
attacks, encouraged others, set up training camps for terror- 
ist instruction, and articulated a philosophic justification for 
al-Qaeda’s actions that bin Laden claimed were consistent 
with Islamic beliefs. Bin Laden lived in Sudan from the early 
1990s until he was asked to leave in 1996. He then returned 
to Afghanistan where he was a guest of the fundamental- 
ist Taliban regime. An international coalition, led by the 
United States, invaded Afghanistan following the September 
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11 attacks of 2001 and removed the Taliban from power but 
was unsuccessful in finding bin Laden, who, as of mid-2008, 
was still at large. 

In October 1999 the UN SECURITY COUNCIL imposed 
SANCTIONS on Afghanistan and insisted that the Taliban 
hand Osama bin Laden over to “appropriate authorities.” 
(SC RESOLUTION 1267). Council members established the 
“1267 Committee” to monitor and assess the effectiveness 
of the sanctions against the Taliban and al-Qaeda. The Secu- 
rity Council toughened the sanctions in Resolution 1333 in 
December 2000. Ensuing resolutions in 2001 (Res. 1363), 
2002 (Res. 1388 and 1390), and 2003 (Res. 1455) expanded 
further the world body’s efforts to freeze all assets belonging 
to al-Qaeda, to impose travel bans on any associates of the 
organization, and to require member states to abide by all 
related resolutions. Security Council Resolution 1617 (2005) 
extended the travel ban and arms embargo and for the first 
time specified individual associates of al-Qaeda who were to 
be affected by the travel ban, funding constraints, and other 
sanctions. 

See also BUSH, GEORGE W.; RUSSIAN FEDERATION; 
TERRORISM. 


Further Reading: The Global Policy Forum. “UN Sanc- 
tions against Al Qaeda and the Taliban.” Web site: <www. 
globalpolicy.org/security/sanction/indexafg.htm>. The 9/11 
Commission Report: Final Report of the National Commission 
on Terrorist Attacks upon the United States. New York: W.W. 
Norton, 2004. Lawrence, Bruce, ed. Messages to the World: 
The Statements of Osama bin Laden. London: Verso Press, 
2005. Rashid, Ahmed. Jihad: The Rise of Militant Islam in 
Central Asia. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 2002. 
Sageman, Marc. Understanding Terror Networks. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004. 


Quadrant Conference (Quebec Conference) 
U.S. president FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT (FDR) and British 
prime minister WINSTON CHURCHILL met in a wartime sum- 
mit in Quebec, Canada, on August 17—24, 1943. The primary 
purpose of the conference was to review war plans, with 
particular attention to the coming invasion of Normandy in 
FRANCE (June 1944). However, the Quadrant Conference 
also proved to be an important occasion in the creation of 
the United Nations. Two critical matters were resolved: the 
British and the Americans arrived at a common conception 
of the general nature and outline of the organization, and 
the two leaders decided upon a strategy to convince Soviet 
marshal JOSEPH STALIN that the USSR should join the new 
organization. 

To this point, 1943 had been a year of planning for a 
postwar international organization in both Washington and 
London. In March, Churchill delivered an important radio 
address and at the same time sent an aide-memoire to Wash- 


ington, each outlining his vision of the postwar world. Dis- 
missive of CHINA and suspicious of the Soviet Union, the 
prime minister expressed the hope that the three major pow- 
ers (that is, minus China) would create some sort of vague 
umbrella organization after victory, with the focus on a Coun- 
cil of Europe and a Council of Asia to ensure regional stabil- 
ity. The prime minister sought maximum regional autonomy, 
in part to assure London’s independent control of the British 
Empire. Churchill was a geopolitician who placed his faith in 
great power dominance, rather than in a universalist organi- 
zation. Churchill’s initiative compelled Roosevelts advisers 
to devise a counterproposal that combined elements of FDR's 
“FOUR POLICEMEN” with Churchills regional approach. It 
also had to reflect the general approach that Roosevelt had 
approved in January 1943 in meetings with Sumner Welles, 
his primary State Department architect for postwar organiza- 
tion. Welles had garnered FDR's agreement for an institution 
constructed in the mode of Woodrow Wilson’s LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, a universal COLLECTIVE SECURITY SYSTEM. 

At Quebec, Roosevelt and Churchill approved the draft of 
a four-power DECLARATION (UNITED STATES, United King- 
dom, China, and the Soviet Union), to be forwarded to Sta- 
lin, that called for a permanent global organization with an 
executive council heavily representing great power influence 
in the body. They also decided it was critical to achieve the 
Soviet leaders assent for the new organization before the 
war was won. Churchill, knowing Stalin would want to be 
unfettered after the war, thought the incentive of continuing 
Western war assistance would be essential to winning Soviet 
participation. Attracted first by Churchill’s regional approach 
and then by Roosevelts Four Policemen proposal, Stalin 
came to accept the concept of the United Nations at both 
the October 1943 MOSCOW CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTERS and the TEHERAN CONFERENCE in December. At the 
latter, Roosevelt outlined to Stalin what had been decided in 
Quebec about the STRUCTURE of the organization—it would 
have an assembly of all the United Nations that would dis- 
cuss major world problems, but lack the authority to act, 
an executive committee composed of the Big Four, and six 
regional representatives to deal with social and economic 
issues. Finally, the four great powers would have sole author- 
ity to enforce the peace and prevent AGGRESSION. 


Further Reading: Hoopes, Townsend, and Douglas Brinkley. 
FDR and the Creation of the U.N. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1997. Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry 
Pubantz. To Create a New World?: American Presidents and the 
United Nations. New York: Peter Lang Publishing, 1999. 


Quantico meeting 

To the extent that there was a serious discussion between 
the UNITED STATES and the Soviet Union during the first 
two decades of the COLD WAR, it occurred in the context 
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of UN DISARMAMENT negotiations. U.S. president DWIGHT 
EISENHOWER undertook his first initiative in this area with 
his “ATOMS FOR PEACE” PROPOSAL to the UN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY in December 1953. At the heart of the American 
disarmament position was a requirement that any arms con- 
trol agreement with the USSR include a verifiable inspection 
regime. On May 10, 1955, the Soviet delegate to the United 
Nations DISARMAMENT COMMISSION announced that the 
Soviet Union would accept many of the U.S. proposals for 
ground inspections. Eisenhower directed a group of advis- 
ers, headed by Nelson Rockefeller, to draft a response to be 
delivered at the scheduled July Geneva Summit of FRANCE, 
GREAT BRITAIN, the United States, and the USSR, the first 
four-power meeting since the Potsdam Conference in 1945. 

Rockefellers group met in Quantico, Virginia, and crafted 
a counterproposal meant to test Soviet intentions. The 
included items were intended to be so tough that only if the 
Soviet Union were committed to ending the cold war would 
they be acceptable. At the center of the Quantico recommen- 
dations was a proposal to have both sides allow unfettered 
surveillance of their national territories. President Eisen- 
hower, without prior U.S.—Soviet negotiation, presented the 
Quantico formulation to the summit in what became known 
as his “Open Skies” proposal. He called upon the Soviet 
Union to join the United States in providing to each other 
the complete blueprints of their military installations, and to 
allow each side to conduct aerial photography of the other 
country. He proposed complete transparency to avoid sur- 
prise attack or a breakout by one side or the other to nuclear 
superiority. Two weeks after the summit the presidents spe- 
cial assistant for disarmament, Harold Stassen, introduced 
the Open Skies proposal to the UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion. On August 18, however, the Soviet delegation rejected 
the Quantico recommendations as nothing but a ruse for 
American spying. It returned to the persistent Soviet position 
that only “general and complete disarmament” under UN 
auspices could end the nuclear threat. 


Further Reading: Rostow, Walt W. Open Skies. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1982. Statement on Disarmament Pre- 
sented at the Geneva Conference, July 21, 1955. Public Papers 
of the Presidents of the United States. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, published annually and found 
at the Web site: <www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/>. 


Quartet, the 

Escalating conflict between Palestinians and Israelis in the 
spring of 2002, coupled with rising anti-American sentiment 
in the Middle East due to U.S. threats against regimes in 
IRAQ and IRAN, led President GEORGE W. BUSH to call for 
a new diplomatic initiative to resolve the ARAB-ISRAELI DIS- 
PUTE. On April 4, 2002, following the Tel Aviv government's 
decision to build a security wall separating Palestinian and 


Israeli communities and a brutal suicide attack by a young 
Palestinian woman on the Netanya Hotel in Israel, President 
Bush announced that he was sending Secretary of State Colin 
Powell to the region and that Washington was committed to 
developing a “road” to peace that included the existence of 
a Palestinian state living side by side with Israel, the end of 
Israeli settlements in the occupied territories, and the collec- 
tive acceptance of UN Resolutions 242 and 338. 

During his diplomatic mission, Secretary Powell met 
in Madrid, Spain, with representatives from the European 
Union (EU), the United Nations, and RUSSIA. Dubbing them- 
selves “the Quartet,” the four actors tentatively planned a 
Middle East conference for later in the summer and began 
work on a “Road Map for Peace” that would lay out specific 
steps and a timetable leading to the outcome envisioned by 
President Bush. While the conference proposal was aban- 
doned, the group issued its “performance-based” Road Map 
on December 20, 2002, and officially submitted it to the par- 
ties on April 30, 2003. The UN SECURITY COUNCIL endorsed 
the plan on November 19, 2003, in Resolution 1515. 

The Road Map was divided into three phases. In the first 
phase lasting until May 2003 the emphasis would be on 
ending terror attacks on Israel and consolidating Palestin- 
ian security institutions. The Quartet called on each side to 
recognize unequivocally the other party’s right to exist. Pal- 
estinians were to end all violence against Israel and to arrest, 
detain, and disrupt terrorists. Israel was directed to take no 
action that would undermine trust, including deportations, 
demolition of Palestinian homes, or attacks on civilians. 
Israeli outposts in the territories built since March 2001 were 
to be dismantled, beginning the process of removing the set- 
tlements from Palestinian lands. During Phase II, from June 
2003 through the following December, planning would go 
forward for an international conference, Arab states would 
restore or establish ties to Israel, and a new constitution for a 
Palestinian state would be approved. During 2004 and 2005 
the parties would reach a final and comprehensive peace 
agreement that ended the Arab-Israeli conflict, resolved the 
issue of Palestinian REFUGEES, and determined the final sta- 
tus of Jerusalem. 

While the two sides nominally accepted the Road Map 
(Israel imposed 14 conditions on its acceptance), terrorist 
attacks continued and Israel retaliated with force. Generally 
the UNITED STATES blamed YASSER ARAFAT for not fulfilling 
his obligation to stop Palestinian terrorist acts against Israel. 
Without that preliminary step, future stages of the Road 
Map were not possible. With the Anglo-American invasion 
of Iraq in 2003 much of the Quartets unity faded. U.S. 
partners blamed Israeli actions for aggravating the situation 
and criticized U.S. unwillingness to negotiate with Arafat. 
Following the death of Arafat in November 2004 and the 
early 2006 election of a Hamas government in Palestine 
that rejected a peace settlement with Israel, prospects for 
the Road Map seemed nil. The United States withdrew its 
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existing financial aid to the Palestinian government and 
pressured other states to do the same until Hamas lead- 
ers accepted past agreements with Israel and acceded to 
negotiations. With the severe reduction in international aid 
to Palestine, a significant humanitarian crisis emerged and 
political conflict among Palestinian factions escalated. In an 
effort to relieve the economic suffering the Quartet in May 
2006 endorsed an EU plan to establish “a temporary inter- 


national MECHANISM” to receive donor funds and to provide 
assistance to the Palestinian people. By then the Road Map’s 
deadline for final peace had passed by nearly a year, and 
the Quartet’s ability to move forward the peace process had 
largely disappeared. 


Quebec Conference See QUADRANT CONFERENCE. 


Ramadan War See ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, MIDDLE 
EAST WAR OF 1973. 


Reagan, Ronald Wilson (1911-2004) 
Ronald Reagan was the 40th President of the UNITED STATES, 
serving two terms from 1981 to 1989. As signaled in his ini- 
tial appointment of Dr. Jeane Kirkpatrick—a critic of the 
United Nations—as PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE to the UN, 
Reagan initially viewed the world organization skeptically, 
seeing it as a meeting place for opponents of U.S. policy, and 
he reduced the U.S. contribution to the UN BUDGET, result- 
ing in severe financial challenges for the organization. The 
administration also withdrew from the UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
(UNESCO) and rejected the LAW OF THE SEA TREATY. Yet, 
in each of his final six years of an eight-year presidency, he 
spoke at the UN’s annual opening session, and he took his 
speeches quite seriously. Although commencing an enor- 
mously expensive military buildup, calling the USSR an 
“evil empire,” and approving covert (and sometimes likely 
illegal) military interventions in Third World countries, he 
presided over the effective end of the COLD WAR, became 
a friend of, and diplomatic collaborator with, Soviet leader 
MIKHAIL GORBACHEV, and agreed to serious bilateral DISAR- 
MAMENT with the Soviet Union. 

Born in 1911 in Tampico, Illinois, Ronald Reagan 
ascended to the presidency after a long career as an actor in 
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movies and television, followed by two terms as governor of 
California, the most populous state in the union. He was one 
of the most widely recognized public figures of the second 
half of the 20th century and he was a highly popular presi- 
dent who happened to be the oldest person ever to have held 
that post. When he left the White House in 1989, he retired 
quietly in southern California, debilitated by Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease, from which he died on June 5, 2004. 

Reagan attended public schools in Illinois, then Eureka 
College, where he played on the football team and acted in 
school plays, becoming a radio sports announcer upon grad- 
uation. Following a screen test in 1937 he received a contract 
to act in Hollywood, where he appeared in 53 movies. His 
first marriage—to actress Jane Wyman—ended in divorce. 
He married Nancy Davis, also an actress, in 1952. Serving 
as president of the Screen Actors Guild in the post-World 
War II period, Reagan was involved in issues of communist 
influence in show business and gradually shifted his political 
views from liberal (he had consistently voted for FRANKLIN 
ROOSEVELT for president) to conservative. In 1964 he made 
a celebrated television speech supporting the presidential 
candidacy of conservative Arizona senator Barry Goldwater. 
Goldwater lost that year in a landslide to LYNDON JOHNSON, 
but Reagan’s speech attracted the attention of Republican 
campaign donors and, in 1966, with their help, the former 
actor won the governorship of California and then was over- 
whelmingly reelected in 1970. In 1976 he unsuccessfully 
challenged incumbent Gerald Ford for the Republican presi- 
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dential nomination and in 1980 became his party’s choice 
to run against JIMMY CARTER, who was dogged by the year- 
long confinement of U.S. personnel in revolutionary IRAN. 
Reagan won the election and was inaugurated at the very 
moment that 52 American captives in Iran were released. 
Sixty-nine days later he was shot by a would-be assassin, but 
he recovered, to the relief of the American people and to an 
ascending admiration. Skillfully exploiting his popularity, he 
pressed through Congress legislation cutting taxes and rais- 
ing defense expenditures. One result was a national debt that 
grew by the time he left the presidency in 1989 to double the 
size it had been when he entered office. 

Meantime, Reagan—who rejected détente with the Soviet 
Union (which had been pursued by President Ford and his 
secretary of state Henry Kissinger)—initiated an arms race 
with the USSR, sent troops to LEBANON (but brought them 
home after a bombing of U.S. barracks killed 241 Americans), 
invaded the small Caribbean island state of Grenada, funded 
anti-Russian Islamic mujahideen insurgents in AFGHANISTAN, 
and supported American intervention on behalf of right-wing 
(and sometimes brutal) forces in Central American civil wars. 
The administration’s LATIN AMERICA policy included support 
for rebels fighting the leftist government of Nicaragua. In an 
attempt to bring the collapse of the regime, the United States 
mined the harbor of the capital, Managua. Nicaragua sued in 
the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, claiming the Ameri- 
can action to be a violation of INTERNATIONAL LAW. Washing- 
ton refused to argue the case and withdrew from the Court's 
JURISDICTION for a period of two years. 

Reagan won a landslide reelection victory over former 
vice president Walter Mondale in the 1984 election, but the 
Iran-Contra scandal beleaguered his second term. The scan- 
dal involved the administration's illicit selling of arms to Iran 
during the IRAN-IRAQ WAR and the illegal funding of right- 
wing contra guerrillas in Nicaragua. 

During the presidents second term the administra- 
tion seemed to reverse its suspicion of amiable diplomacy 
and UN ventures. Under the guidance of Secretary of State 
George Shultz, Washington entered into dialogue with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in December 1988, 
reversing earlier policy. Secretary Shultz was similarly active 
in southern Africa negotiations. By late summer 1988, all 
parties involved had consented to simultaneous withdrawal 
of forces by cold war competitors CUBA and South Africa 
from, respectively, ANGOLA and NAMIBIA, opening the way 
for implementation of SECURITY COUNCIL Resolution 435 
(passed in 1978 and calling for elections and independence 
for Namibia); in Geneva in mid-November 1988, the Angola- 
Namibia accords were concluded and on December 22 Sec- 
retary Shultz represented the Reagan administration at the 
United Nations for the official signing of the historic accord, 
creating an independent Namibia. 

In June 1987 the president visited the Berlin Wall where 
he delivered one of his most famous speeches, calling on 


Soviet president Gorbachev to “tear down this wall.” Fortu- 
itously, Gorbachev, who had become Soviet leader in 1985, 
was amenable to conducting serious diplomacy with the 
president and the consequence was an effective ending of 
the cold war. The two met officially five times, more than 
any of their predecessors. These meetings included summits 
in Geneva (November 1985), Reykjavik, Iceland (October 
1986), Washington (December 1987), Moscow June 1988), 
and Governor's Island, New York (December 1988). With 
the two major world leaders cooperating, the UN Security 
Council on July 20, 1987, unanimously passed Resolution 
598 calling for a cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War (eventually 
leading to the end of the decade-long conflict). In December 
of that same year the two signed the Intermediate Nuclear 
Forces Agreement, providing for the dismantling of tactical 
nuclear weapons deployed by both sides. And, in a four-part 
settlement reached at the GENEVA HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS in April 1988, the Soviet Union agreed to 
withdraw from Afghanistan. Finally, Gorbachev came to New 
York in December 1988, at the very end of Reagan's presi- 
dency. The two had a genial meeting on Governor's Island, 
following which the Soviet leader made an important address 
to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, signaling his intention to end his 
country’s dominance in Eastern Europe. 

In one of his last official speeches, President Reagan 
addressed the UN General Assembly on September 26, 1988. 
He told his rapt audience that he found the United Nations 
“a better place . . . [and] so too, is the world.” Then, with his 
inimitable theatricality, he concluded: “Thank you for your 
hospitality over the years. I bid you now farewell.” 

See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE; BUSH, GEORGE H. W. 
GOLDBERG RESERVATION; KASSEBAUM AMENDMENT; PEREZ 
DE CUELLAR, JAVIER; REFORM OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
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reform of the United Nations 

When the world community convened for the MILLENNIUM 
SUMMIT and the annual meeting of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY at 
UN HEADQUARTERS in September 2000, it found the United 
Nations in the midst of the most far-reaching reform process 
in its history. The September gathering itself was an endorse- 
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ment of the changes that had occurred over the previous two 
and a half years and of the reforms’ architect, UN SECRETARY- 
GENERAL KOFI ANNAN. Elected Secretary-General in late 
1996 in part because of his commitment to undertake long- 
proposed revisions in the operation, staffing, and financing 
of the United Nations, Annan launched his reform agenda 
on July 16, 1997, with the publication of Renewing the United 
Nations, a compendium of reform proposals. 

The United Nations has often been subject to criticism by 
those member states and groups who believe that the organi- 
zation has served interests other than their own, or that revi- 
sion of its purposes and STRUCTURE would make the United 
Nations more effective. Five times in the 20th century the 
UN CHARTER was formally amended. Informal AMENDMENT 
also occurred in 1950 with the adoption of the UNITING FOR 
PEACE RESOLUTION that allowed the General Assembly to 
convene EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSIONS when the SECURITY 
COUNCIL was deadlocked over how to respond to a threat 
to international peace. DAG HAMMARSKJOLD’s tenure as Sec- 
retary-General (1953-61) enlarged the political role of that 
post beyond the expectations of the founding states. In the 
1960s and 1970s there was an enlivening of the General 
Assembly's role in UN affairs, largely sponsored by the grow- 
ing non-aligned bloc, the GROUP OF 77, and other develop- 
ing country CAUCUS GROUPS. The newer members of the 
world body hoped to limit the dominance of the great pow- 
ers. Materializing out of that same era was PEACEKEEPING, 
an activity unmentioned in the Charter. By cobbling together 
aspects of the Charters CHAPTERs VI and VII, the institution, 
in effect, created a “CHAPTER VI 12” in order to authorize 
peacekeeping missions. 

The reform movement at the close of the century was 
driven by five forces: demands from the U.S. government 
(the UN’ largest contributor) for substantial institutional 
changes, a long-term financial crisis aggravated by the deci- 
sion of the UNITED STATES to limit payments to the world 
body, new challenges resulting from the end of the COLD 
WAR’'s bipolar constancy, the consequent expansion of the 
number and nature of UN peacekeeping operations era to 
include NATION-BUILDING, peace-making, and war-fight- 
ing, and the emergence of an activist Secretary-General who 
made reform the hallmark of his first term in office. 

Driving the American insistence on UN reform was the 
link between money and responsibility. With the inaugura- 
tion of RONALD REAGAN as U.S. president in 1981, admin- 
istration policy came to reflect the fashionable allegation 
that the United Nations wasted disproportionate U.S. con- 
tributions on policies and programs inimical to U.S. national 
interests. The conservative wing of the Republican Party 
accused the UN majority of anti-American bias, and the 
institution as a whole of being ineffective. In 1985 Reagan 
halted expected U.S. payments—without UN consent lower- 
ing the American contribution from 25 percent of the BUD- 
GET to 20 percent—and withdrew U.S. participation from the 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO), which Washington accused of 
being too politicized. Reagan’s actions were reenforced with 
the passage on Capitol Hill of the Kassebaum Amendment, 
which cut U.S. payments to UN organs until their staffs were 
reduced significantly, and until they made revisions to their 
charters in order to allow weighted VOTING based on the 
size of the financial contributions of the members. The State 
Department suggested that the United States would return 
to UNESCO and pay its assessments when both the SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCY and the UN reformed themselves. 

U.S. arrears neared $1 billion by 1993. Faced with poten- 
tial bankruptcy without U.S. contributions, UN Secretary- 
General BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI attempted to meet U.S. 
demands, and opened UN internal operations to unprec- 
edented scrutiny by a member state. In 1992 he appointed a 
former U.S. attorney-general, Richard Thornburgh, UNDER 
SECRETARY-GENERAL for administration and management. 
Thornburgh was allowed to review the entire organization 
with a view to proposing changes in operation. He, in turn, 
asked the Ford Foundation to study the United Nations and 
make recommendations for administrative change. PAUL 
VOLCKER, former chairman of the U.S. Federal Reserve, and 
Shiguro Ogata, former deputy governor of the JAPAN Devel- 
opment Bank, headed the study, which focused on financial 
operations at the United Nations. 

Thornburgh recommended the elimination of “dead- 
wood” in the UN staff, a streamlining of the personnel sys- 
tem, and the creation of an inspector-general’s office, which 
would be autonomous from the Secretary-General and would 
root out fraud and waste. The Volcker-Ogata Report addition- 
ally recommended a unified peacekeeping budget. Separately 
the U.S. government sought “zero real growth” in the bud- 
gets of all UN bodies and agencies. Boutros-Ghali responded 
by freezing the UN budget in 1994 and supporting the cre- 
ation of the OFFICE OF INTERNAL OVERSIGHT SERVICES, 
headed by an under secretary-general largely independent 
of Boutros-Ghali’s control. These actions were not sufficient, 
however, to restore American confidence in his commitment 
to reform. U.S. opposition to his continued leadership of the 
UN was solidified further when Boutros-Ghali’s proposals in 
1992’s AGENDA FOR PEACE, calling for a reinvigorated United 
Nations very much along the lines contemplated by the PER- 
MANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL, met strong 
resistance in American public opinion. 

The United States, believing Boutros-Ghali too indecisive 
to carry out fundamental changes, engineered the election 
of Kofi Annan, thus imposing on the latter an inescap- 
able expectation that he would lead a reform movement. 
Annan’s Renewing the United Nations program went further 
than any previous attempt to remake the institution, propos- 
ing reform in four broad areas: the SECRETARIAT, the UN 
STRUCTURE, finances, and COLLECTIVE SECURITY capabilities. 
His 1997 proposals included the appointment of a DEPUTY 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL who would manage the Secretariat 
when the Secretary-General was away from headquarters, 
spearhead the reform movement inside the organization, and 
promote coherence among the disparate components of the 
UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. In 1998 Annan appointed LOUISE 
FRECHETTE from Canada to the post. He also recommended 
the creation of a SENIOR MANAGEMENT GROUP to serve as 
the Secretary-General’s cabinet and of a Strategic Planning 
Unit in his office to identify emerging global issues. He urged 
the strengthening of four thematic executive committees he 
had created in January 1997 to bring together key agencies 
in the different sectors of UN work. His other recommenda- 
tions called for the establishment of a revolving credit fund 
of $1 billion to assure financial solvency, the integration of 
12 Secretariat entities into five, the elimination of 1,000 staff 
positions (a 25 percent cut in personnel from a decade ear- 
lier), a reduction in administrative costs by 33 percent, with 
a share of savings going into a new DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNT 
for projects in the developing world, the “decentralization of 
decision-making at the country level while consolidating the 
UN presence under ‘one flag,” the adoption of “results-based 
budgeting” in order to ensure accountability, the imposi- 
tion of “sunset” provisions on new UN programs, and the 
reform of the DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 
(DPKO), including the provision for rapid deployment forces 
and centralization of control over the increasing number of 
peacekeeping efforts. 

The new collective security function played by the United 
Nations in peacekeeping garnered special attention from Sec- 
retary-General Annan. As assistant secretary, and then under 
secretary-general for peacekeeping operations from 1993 
to 1995, he witnessed the considerable growth in size and 
scope of those missions and oversaw 17 military operations 
with a $3.5 billion budget, 15 times larger than the budget 
of 1988. In his 1997 report he called for significant changes 
in how DPKO managed operations. He also suggested that 
the UN strengthen its capacity for nation-building. Echoing 
Boutros-Ghali’s ill-fated Agenda for Peace, Annan called for a 
UN High Readiness Brigade in order to establish a credible 
UN presence at an early stage of a conflict. He recommended 
that the Security Council draft a model Status of Forces 
Agreement (SOFA) to be used when peacekeeping opera- 
tions were contemplated. 

The General Assembly substantially approved the Secre- 
tary-General’s proposals in December 1997. Its RESOLUTION 
also recognized “that reform of the United Nations will be 
an ongoing process and that there is a need for the United 
Nations to consider changes of a more fundamental nature 
and other broader issues.” The Assembly invited the Sec- 
retary-General to recommend changes in the TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL and the United Nations system, and even to sub- 
mit needed AMENDMENTS TO THE CHARTER. Demonstrating 
extraordinary bureaucratic and public relations skills, Annan 
managed to put most of his reforms in place in time for the 


Millennium Summit, and to accomplish them with little in 
the way of criticism. Annan’s continuing efforts at reform 
included the appointment in April 2002 of Patricia Durrant 
from Jamaica as the UN’s first ombudsman. The endorsement 
of his reforms was best reflected in the Security Council's and 
General Assembly's decisions, well before his term expired, to 
reelect him as Secretary-General for another five-year period. 
The United States, believing the reforms to be permanent and 
real, reached agreement with the United Nations on a repay- 
ment package of its arrears. There was a difference in opinion 
between Washington and New York over exactly how much 
the United States owed, but the account was settled with a 
final payment by the United States in October 2001. 

In November 2003 Secretary-General Annan appointed a 
HIGH-LEVEL PANEL ON THREATS, CHALLENGES AND CHANGE, 
charging it with addressing pressing problems caused in 
part by the unilateral U.S. invasion of IRAQ without Secu- 
rity Council approval. He gave the panel 10 months to rec- 
ommend “clear and practical measures” that would reform 
the UN’s principal organs and he asked the panel to assess 
future threats to peace and security and to appraise current 
approaches and MECHANISMS, particularly those used by UN 
bodies. The High-level Panel issued its final report in Decem- 
ber 2004. Entitled A More Secure World: Our Shared Respon- 
sibility, the report forwarded a number of recommendations 
within six areas of concern: (1) war between states, (2) vio- 
lence within states (including violations of HUMAN RIGHTS), 
(3) poverty, infectious diseases, and environmental degra- 
dation, (4) nuclear, radiological, chemical, and BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS, (5) TERRORISM, and (6) transnational organized 
crime. Perhaps the panel’s most striking recommendation was 
with reference to the second area of concern listed above: the 
establishment of a PEACEBUILDING COMMISSION as a sub- 
sidiary body of the Security Council that would “identify 
countries which are under stress and risk sliding toward state 
collapse,” and assist in planning and implementing transition 
to post-conflict peacebuilding in such countries. 

The Secretary-General published his report IN LARGER 
FREEDOM in March 2005, urging further reform. The docu- 
ment selected from the High-Level Panel on Threats, Chal- 
lenges and Change proposals he considered most likely to 
be implemented in the foreseeable future. He thus recom- 
mended the creation of a Peacebuilding Commission that 
would address problems in post-conflict regions, the estab- 
lishment of a HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL to replace the COM- 
MISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, and the strengthening of the 
OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
and the recently created INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
His recommendations also included strengthening the ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC), streamlining Gen- 
eral Assembly procedures and its committee structure, and 
increasing the Assembly's interaction with INTERNATIONAL 
CIVIL SOCIETY. The plan included steps for a comprehensive 
review of budget and human resources rules, strengthening 
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the resident coordinator system in countries receiving UN 
assistance, and new arrangements to enable faster and more 
effective response to humanitarian crises. Recommended 
Charter amendments included abolishing the nonfunctional 
MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE and enlarging the Security 
Council to 24 members (a proposal that lay stillborn by 2008 
because of the inability to agree on any new PERMANENT 
MEMBERS). By the end of 2006 the United Nations had cre- 
ated the Peacebuilding Commission and the Human Rights 
Council, although it proved impossible to reach agreement 
on Security Council reform. 

See also BRAHIMI REPORT; CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD OF 
COORDINATION; GOLDBERG RESERVATION; MILLENNIUM PROJ- 
ECT; MULTILATERALISM; PEREZ DE CUELLAR, JAVIER; SCALE OF 
ASSESSMENTS; SUBSIDIARITY; TROIKA PROPOSAL; VETO. 


Further Reading: Annan, Kofi. Renewing the United Nations: 
A Programme for Reform. UN Document A/51/950, July 16, 
1997. . Report of the Secretary-General: In Larger 
Freedom: Towards Development, Security and Human Rights 
for All. March 21, 2005, A/59/2005. . We the Peo- 
ples: The Role of the United Nations in the 21st Century. New 
York: United Nations Department of Public Information, 
2000. Fassbender, Bodo. UN Security Council Reform and the 
Right of Veto. The Hague: Kluwer Law International, 1998. 
Gordon, Wendell. The United Nations at the Crossroads of 
Reform. Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1994. Hoffmann, Wal- 
ter. United Nations Security Council Reform and Restructuring. 
Livingston, N.J.: Center for U. N. Reform Education, 1994. 
Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. The New United 
Nations: International Organization in the Twenty-first Cen- 
tury. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 2006. Taylor, 
Paul, Sam Daws, and Ute Adamczick-Gerteis, eds. Documents 
on Reform of the United Nations. Brookfield, Vt.: Dartmouth, 
1997. Volker, Paul, and Shituro Ogata, et al. Financing an 
Effective United Nations. New York: Ford Foundation, 1993. 
A More Secure World: Our Shared Responsibility. Report of the 
Secretary-Generals High Level Panel on Threats, Challenges 
and Change Web site: <www.un.org/secureworld/>. 








Refugee Convention See CONVENTION RELATING TO 
THE STATUS OF REFUGEES. 


refugees See CONVENTION RELATING TO THE STATUS OF 
REFUGEES, UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REF- 
UGEES, UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR 
PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST. 


regional development banks 
In addition to the WORLD BANK Group, there are four major 
regional DEVELOPMENT banks that provide financial support 


and expertise for economic development activities in the 
Third World. Along with the World Bank, subregional banks, 
and multilateral financial institutions (MFIs), these banks 
make up a complex lending STRUCTURE for UN development 
activities. They are the African Development Bank, created 
in 1964 with its headquarters in Abidjan, Côte d'Ivoire, the 
Asian Development Bank, founded in 1966, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, created in 1959, and the newest of 
the four, the European Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, established in 1991. Each bank has its own man- 
date, board of directors, and independent status. However, 
the banks have overlapping members, including both bor- 
rowing developing countries and developed states that invest 
in the institutions. 

Also known as multilateral development banks (MDBs), 
these banks have large memberships, ranging in 2007 from 
77 shareholders in the African Development Bank to 47 
shareholders in the Inter-American Development Bank. 
Each institution makes several different types of loans: long 
term loans at market rates to DEVELOPING COUNTRIES in 
their region, very long term loans—referred to as “cred- 
its’—at interest rates well below the international market, 
and grant financing, which pays for ancillary expenses asso- 
ciated with development projects. The MDBs borrow in the 
world capital markets and then re-lend these funds. They 
also use donor contributions to make loans that are not 
financially viable in the market. Loans and credits made in 
the late 1990s totaled from $1 billion to $5 billion annually 
for each bank. The top amount had risen to about $7 billion 
annually by 2007. 

Within the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM the banks have 
been integrated into a coordinated framework to assure the 
greatest cooperation and efficient use of financial resources. 
They work closely with the multilateral financial institu- 
tions, the most important of which are the European Invest- 
ment Bank, the INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, the ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENT BANK, the Nor- 
dic Development Fund, the Nordic Investment Bank, and 
the OPEC Fund for International Development. These bod- 
ies have narrower memberships than the regional develop- 
ment banks and focus on specialized activities. The banks 
are also closely associated with REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS in 
their area. For example, the African Development Bank and 
the Islamic Development Bank entered into an agreement 
with the ECONOMIC COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRICAN STATES 
(ECOWAS) to finance projects both for regional and non- 
regional entrepreneurs and microenterprises. The regional 
banks also worked with the World Bank on the COMMITTEE 
OF INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTIONS ON THE 
ENVIRONMENT (CIDIE), created in the 1980s, to resolve the 
competing interests between development in LESS DEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES and the global environmental initiatives 
launched at the 1972 UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE 
HUMAN ENVIRONMENT in Stockholm. 
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The ENVIRONMENT has become a special concern to the 
MDBs. AGENDA 21, promulgated by the 1992 Earth Summit, 
called for cooperation among the UNITED NATIONS ENVI- 
RONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP), the UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP), the UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD), the 
GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY (GEF), the INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION (IDA), and the regional devel- 
opment banks in the effort to carry out more than 1,000 
specific recommendations. Each bank has set up an environ- 
mental department to focus attention on methods of financ- 
ing that contribute to SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. The 
banks have also been important actors in the global MECHA- 
NISM set up to finance the battle against DESERTIFICATION. 


Further Reading: Culpepper, Roy. Titans or Behemoths? The 
Multilateral Development Banks. Ottawa: North South Insti- 
tute, 1997. Upton, Barbara. The Multilateral Development 
Banks. Improving U.S. Leadership. Washington, D.C.: Center 
for Strategic and International Studies, 2000. African Devel- 
opment Bank Web site: <www.afdb.org>. Asian Development 
Bank Web site: <www.adb.org>. European Bank Web site: 
<www.ebrd.com>. Inter-American Bank Web site: <www. 
iadb.org>. 


regional economic commissions of the 


Economic and Social Council 
In 1947, faced with the devastation of World War II, the UN 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) at the urging 
of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY created the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe (ECE) and the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—renamed in 1974 the Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP). These 
institutions served as MECHANISMS to encourage regional 
cooperation in postwar reconstruction. Pressed by Latin 
American states to acknowledge as equally important eco- 
nomic DEVELOPMENT in other parts of the world, the United 
Nations created the Economic Commission for LATIN AMER- 
ICA in 1948, redesignating it in 1984 as the ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
(ECLAC). ECOSOC created the Economic Commission for 
AFRICA (ECA) in 1958 and the Economic Commission for 
Western Asia (ECWA) in 1974, renamed the Economic and 
Social Commission for Western Asia (ESCWA) in 1985. The 
five regional commissions include countries within their 
respective regions and work with REGIONAL MULTILATERAL 
BANKS, other REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, the WORLD BANK 
Group, and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS in an 
effort to develop regional responses to economic and social 
challenges. 

All of the regional commissions are funded by the regu- 
lar UN BUDGET. They provide technical expertise, planning 
services, and sponsorship of regional agencies. The 53-mem- 


ber Economic Commission for Africa has been particularly 
active in promoting new economic initiatives. It was instru- 
mental in the establishment of the African Development 
Bank, the ECONOMIC COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRICAN STATES 
(ECOWAS), the African Institute for Economic Development 
and Planning, and the Community of Eastern and South- 
ern Africa (COMESA). By the turn of the century the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe had sponsored more than 30 
CONVENTIONS and PROTOCOLS, and more than 250 regional 
regulations on matters ranging from consumer welfare to 
environmental protection. 

Each of the commissions has a self-designed organiza- 
tional STRUCTURE, usually including a ministerial-level gov- 
erning board that reports to ECOSOC, a SECRETARIAT, and 
specialized committees to carry out commission projects. 
ESCAP, the largest of the commissions, has thematic commit- 
tees on regional economic cooperation, environmental con- 
cerns, and socioeconomic measures to alleviate poverty. It 
also has committees on tourism, communications, transport, 
and infrastructure development. The Economic Commission 
for Europe, which includes in its MEMBERSHIP the UNITED 
STATES, Israel, and Canada, has committees on sustainable 
energy, human settlements, inland transport, and trade. The 
executive director of each commission is appointed by the 
SECRETARY-GENERAL of the United Nations. 

See also APARTHEID; BEIJING +5; DECLARATION ON THE 
RIGHT TO DEVELOPMENT; DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS; DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNT; ENVIRONMENT; 
JAPAN; PREBISCH, RAUL; SENIOR MANAGEMENT GROUP; 
UNITED NATIONS OFFICE FOR PROJECT SERVICES. 


Further Reading: ECE Web site: <www.unece.org>. ESCAP 
Web site: <www.unescap.org>. ECLAC Web site: <www. 
eclac.cl/default.asp?idioma=IN/>. ECA Web site: <www. 
uneca.org>. ESCWA Web site: <www.escwa.org.|b>. 


regional organizations 

Regional organizations, a form of intergovernmental orga- 
nization, have played varying roles in international politics. 
There are several different types of regional organizations, 
reflecting the primary goals of states in the geographical 
areas they represent. Some trace their origins to political 
issues, whereas others began as regional trading blocs. They 
have evolved differently. Some are continental in scope while 
others deal with cultural regions or small areas. At times a 
debate over the value and role of regionalism as opposed to 
globalism has caused tension between regional groups and 
global institutions like the United Nations. The purposes 
of both types of organization often overlap. Proponents 
of regional organizations draw attention to the benefits of 
allowing common issues to be addressed by neighboring 
states who share similar cultures and values, facilitating 
consensus. They believe that regional MULTILATERALISM is 
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a necessary precursor to universalism. Supporters of uni- 
versal international organizations, on the other hand, argue 
that peace is indivisible, that it must be preserved on a 
world-wide level, and that a global approach enables a more 
advantageous pooling of resources. They also point out that 
disputes are more likely to occur with one’s neighbors, and 
that it may prove difficult for regional groupings to address 
issues as effectively and impartially as can more comprehen- 
sive organizations. 

This tension was present at the very founding of the 
United Nations. The United Nations was originally proposed, 
and its basic STRUCTURE designed, in negotiations among the 
major powers of World War II, primarily by the UNITED 
STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, and the Soviet Union, with some 
participation by CHINA. The mid-sized powers and smaller 
states were not involved in the conference at DUMBARTON 
OAKS or the YALTA CONFERENCE when the big powers 
worked out the details of the new global organization. Latin 
American nations objected that the proposed CHARTER con- 
tained no reference to regional organizations. The nations 
of the Western Hemisphere were proud of having formed 
the earliest regional organization in 1889, the Pan American 
Union, which had functioned with success during the recent 
war. Latin Americans wished to preserve the role of the Pan 
American Union, and initially stated their intentions in the 
Act of Chapultepec, drafted at the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Peace and Security held in Mexico in 1945. 

Latin American insistence on provisions allowing regional 
organizations and dispute settlement became a major issue 
at the San Francisco Conference, and led directly to Chap- 
ter VIII of the UN Charter dealing with “Regional Arrange- 
ments.” Article 52 stated “Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional arrangements or agencies 
for dealing with such matters relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action.” Correspondingly, Article 51 acknowledged 
the right of COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE and allowed regional 
arrangements such as the Rio PACT for defense of the Ameri- 
cas against external attack, and served expressly to prevent a 
Security Council VETO from interfering with regional action 
under such treaties. Several delegations, however, objected to 
the Latin American proposals, fearful that regional organiza- 
tions would undercut the authority of the United Nations to 
intervene when there was a threat to international peace and 
security. As a compromise, provisions of the Charter allowed 
a nation to take a dispute either to the appropriate regional 
organization or to the UN SECURITY COUNCIL. While this 
bargain did not allay some initial tensions, the issue cooled 
with time as both the United Nations and the regional orga- 
nizations gained experience. 

Regional organizations of diverse types were formed as 
colonialism ended and more nations gained independence. 
The Pan American Union evolved in 1948 into the ORGA- 
NIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES (OAS), which emphasized 


political stability, and progressively added other issues of 
concern to its agenda. The ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN 
UNITY (OAU) was formed in 1963, focusing initially on 
continental cooperation to end colonialism and resistance 
to extra-continental interference (replaced by the AFRICAN 
UNION in 2002). Both the OAS and OAU adopted provi- 
sions preserving the existing NATION-STATE borders, since 
all nations recognized that any attempt to change colonial 
boundaries would lead to continental warfare and chaos. 
Both Africa and LATIN AMERICA later developed a series of 
subregional organizations that began as free trade groups, 
since continent-wide economic cooperation proved difficult. 
Some of these groups, such as the ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
OF WEST AFRICAN STATES (ECOWAS) later added security 
matters to their agendas. 

The pattern differed on other continents. The European 
Union was originally founded on the basis of economic coop- 
eration and free trade. At its formation, it consisted only ofa 
small number of West European nations with democratic 
governments, reflecting the division of Europe during the 
COLD WAR. The Organization for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (OSCE), a continent-wide group, played a limited 
role until the end of the cold war. The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), founded in 1949, was also regarded as 
a regional organization, although it was based on a military 
alliance, differentiating it from other regional groupings. The 
Arab League and the Organization of the Islamic Confer- 
ence (OIC) were both based on cultural and religious affin- 
ity spanning more than a single continent. In Asia, intense 
nationalism, the sensitivities resulting from World War II, 
and differences between large and small nations in power 
and DEVELOPMENT prevented the emergence of a single 
continent-wide organization. However, in 1967 INDONESIA, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand formed 
a loose, consultative inter-governmental organization, the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), which as 
of 2008 had 10 members in that subregion. 

During the 1990s, cooperation between the United 
Nations and regional organizations increased. The Organiza- 
tion of African Unity established the OAU MECHANISM on 
Conflict Prevention, Management, and Resolution in 1993, 
in an effort to deal with the many conflicts on the continent. 
It represented an important step in implementing the found- 
ing concept of the OAU, which was to find “African solu- 
tions to African problems.” It also provided an alternative 
to direct UN involvement. Africans considered its establish- 
ment part of an effort to prevent external intervention on 
the continent. The mechanism also constituted a significant 
step in the evolution of regional organizations. It meant that 
African states had agreed to OAU intervention in internal 
conflicts in order to preserve continental peace and stability. 
The mechanism was involved in efforts to settle all African 
conflicts, with varying degrees of success. These efforts led 
to close cooperation with the United Nations. 
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The OAU’s successor organization, the African Union uti- 
lized the mechanism’s authorization to intervene with troops 
in the DARFUR region of the Sudan in April 2004. An initial 
force of 3,200 troops was committed with the number rising 
eventually to 7,000. Limited in resources and finances, the 
AU indicated it would remain only until a UN PEACEKEEPING 
operation could take its place. In June 2007, the Sudanese 
government gave its initial approval to a joint AU-UN force, 
but insisted that the majority of peacekeepers be Africans. 

As noted above, in 2002, striving to empower and enhance 
regional cooperation to confront persistent problems, par- 
ticularly those obvious in failing states, Africans abandoned 
the OAU for a more robust organization—the African Union. 
Meantime, the more distinctively regional ECOWAS devel- 
oped in a similar manner, and became active in conducting its 
own PEACEKEEPING operations. During the 1990s the United 
Nations engaged in co-deployments and joint peacekeeping 
operations with the OAU and ECOWAS in SIERRA LEONE 
and Liberia, and in joint election monitoring with the OAS in 
HAITI and EL SALVADOR. Cooperative and joint actions typi- 
fied the leadership of UN SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN. 
By the early 21st century, it was not uncommon to find coop- 
eration between the United Nations and regional organiza- 
tions in a wide range of projects and actions. This represented 
a significant development and reflected the growing impor- 
tance of regional organizations in the post-cold war world 
and in the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. 

In addition to joint action, regional organizations have also 
served as the focal points for regional caucuses to promote 
cooperation on global and regional issues before the United 
Nations. The AU, OIC, and Arab League maintain their own 
MISSIONS at UN HEADQUARTERS. Other regional organizations 
rely on the nation serving as chairman of the group to repre- 
sent the organization's interest in the world body. 

See also APPEAL TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL; APPENDIX G 
(United Nations Millennium Declaration); BRAHIMI REPORT; 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA; JOHNSON, LYNDON; 
JURISDICTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS; OBSERVER STATUS; 
REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL; SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION; 
SUBSIDIARITY; TERRORISM; TERRORISM TREATIES; UNITED 
NATIONS MISSION IN LIBERIA. 


Further Reading: Déme, Mourtada. Law, Morality and Inter- 
national Armed Intervention: The United Nations and ECOWAS 
in Liberia. New York: Routledge, 2005. El-Ayouty, Yassin, 
ed. The Organization of African Unity after Thirty Years. New 
York: Praeger, 1994. Falk, Richard K., and Saul H. Mendlo- 
vitz, eds. Regional Politics and World Order. San Francisco: 
Freeman, 1973. Mohler, Bjorn. The Pros and Cons of Subsid- 
iarity: The Role of African Regional and Subregional Organiza- 
tions in Ensuring Peace and Security in Africa. Copenhagen: 
Danish Institute for International Studies, 2005. Peou, Sor- 
pong. “The Subsidiarity Model of Global Governance in 


the UN-ASEAN Context.” In Global Governance: A Review 
of Multilateralism and International Organizations 4, no. 4 
(October-December 1998): 439-460. United Nations. Coop- 
eration between the United Nations and the Organization of 
African Unity, Annual Report by the General Assembly. New 
York: United Nations, 1998. Wilson, Larman C., and David 
W. Dent. Historical Dictionary of Inter-American Organi- 
zations. Lanham, Md.: Scarecrow Press, 1998. See annual 
reports of the UN Secretary-General on the work of the orga- 
nization, for information on joint activities with regional 
organizations. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Regular Budget See BUDGET OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Remembrance Day for the Victims of 


Chemical Warfare 

The ORGANISATION FOR THE PROHIBITION OF CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS (OPCW) established April 27 as the annual day to 
reflect on the millions of people who have perished from the 
use of CHEMICAL WEAPONS. The date marks the entry into 
force in 1997 of the chemical weapons convention. 


Renewing the United Nations See ANNAN, KOFI; 
REFORM OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Republic of China See Crina. 


resolution 

An international term for a formal decision or expression 
of opinion by a legislative assembly, committee, or public 
meeting of some kind, passed by inter-governmental institu- 
tions—such as the GENERAL ASSEMBLY—usually by a major- 
ity vote. Legal validity of resolutions is subject to different 
interpretations. This is particularly true of UN resolutions. 
Nations are much more likely to abide by PACTS, treaties, 
or CONVENTIONS they sign. According to the UN CHARTER, 
resolutions passed by the SECURITY COUNCIL as CHAPTER VII 
ENFORCEMENT MEASURES impose mandatory obligations on 
all member states. 

See also APPENDIX F. 


“Responsibility to Protect” (R2P) 

Responsibility to Protect refers to the obligation of external 
actors from the international community (preferably from 
the United Nations) to intervene in the internal affairs of a 
dysfunctional state unable or unwilling to protect its own 
inhabitants from serious harm, including GENOCIDE and 
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other serious HUMAN RIGHTS violations. R2P is a new notion 
in international relations and INTERNATIONAL LAW because 
it challenges the historically normative requirement that 
the world accept full SOVEREIGNTY of NATION-STATES. Thus, 
although the UN CHARTER specifically cites the “sover- 
eign equality of all Members” and promises no interference 
“within the domestic JURISDICTION of any state” (Article 2, 
sections 1 and 7), it does leave open a slender window of 
space by insisting that the provisions just cited “shall not 
prejudice the application of ENFORCEMENT MEASURES under 
Chapter VII” (Article 2, section 7). Moreover, provisions in 
CHAPTER VI and CHAPTER VII of the Charter (sometimes 
conflated into fabricated CHAPTER VI 2 PROVISIONS) have 
led the UN, by way of Security Council RESOLUTIONS, into 
PEACEKEEPING operations, even though the practice is not 
mentioned in the Charter. Growing concern with human 
rights abuses, particularly in the post-COLD WAR era, has 
extended the wish of the international community to ensure 
basic human rights by making use of peacebuilding as well. 
The developing concept of R2P, then, was a logical extension 
of new moral sensibilities deriving from heightened interest 
in an individual’s human rights, which can sometimes be 
contrasted to the rights of a state. That is, in the new lan- 
guage of R2P for a nation-state’s sovereignty to be respected 
it must demonstrate responsibility to protect its citizens and 
inhabitants. Indeed, the UN’s 2005 WORLD SUMMIT Out- 
come Statement affirmed that “every sovereign government 
has a ‘responsibility to protect’ its citizens and those within 
its jurisdiction from genocide, mass killing, and massive 
and sustained human rights violations.” 

Recent examples that have underscored the growing 
demand for international intervention in state matters are 
the violence of the civil wars in the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA 
(1990s), genocide in RWANDA (1994), violence in TIMOR- 
LESTE (1999), serious human rights violations in the CONGO 
(early in the 21st century), and the bloodbath in DARFUR 
(2006-07). Although there are critics of R2P—including 
some Third World leaders who fear that the new notion 
might lead to renewed colonial intervention in their coun- 
tries, and FIRST WORLD “realists” who continue to privilege 
sovereignty and oppose foreign policies based on morality 
instead of national interest—there is budding support for 
upholding the new principle. Because the R2P principle 
frowns upon unilateral intervention (such as exemplified by 
the U.S. invasion of IRAQ in 2003), the most difficult chal- 
lenge to the new doctrine is to achieve agreement among UN 
members, particularly the five PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL, who must approve such collective inter- 
ventionist action. 

See also ANNAN, KOFI; HIGH-LEVEL PANEL ON THREATS; 
CHALLENGES AND CHANGE. 


Further Reading: Thakur, Ramesh. The United Nations, 
Peace and Security: From Collective Security to the Responsibil- 


ity to Protect. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006. 
2005 World Summit Outcome Statement Web site: <www. 
un.org/summit2005/presskit/fact_sheet.pdf>. 


right to development See DECLARATION ON THE 
RIGHT TO DEVELOPMENT. 


Rio Conference See UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED). 


Rio Declaration 

Adopted by the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVI- 
RONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED) on June 13, 1992, 
the Rio DECLARATION is a statement of the rights and obliga- 
tions of states regarding the ENVIRONMENT and the develop- 
ment process. It was promulgated as one of the four central 
“products” of the “Earth Summit” held in Rio de Janeiro; the 
other three being the issuance of a Plan of Action known as 
AGENDA 21, the STATEMENT OF FOREST PRINCIPLES, and the 
creation of the COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
(CSD). The declaration, made up of 27 general principles, 
was a part of the new globalist agenda pursued by the United 
Nations, which became in the 1990s the leading institutional 
force for international environmental protection. 

Advocates of the declaration had early aspirations that 
the Rio Conference would produce an “Earth Charter” equiv- 
alent in force to the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS. Building on the work of the 1972 STOCKHOLM 
CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT and the 1987 
BRUNDTLAND COMMISSION Report, environmentalists hoped 
UNCED would produce a ringing statement on international 
environmental law. The difficulty with the goal, however, lay 
in the essential conflict between protecting a global environ- 
ment which would require imposing international restraints 
on UN member states, and preserving the fundamental 
UN principle of SOVEREIGNTY. On a practical level as well, 
the creation of an “Earth Charter” would impinge on the 
DEVELOPMENT programs of many poor states. Under strong 
pressure on both counts from LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
(LDCs), UNCED not only limited itself to a more prosaic 
“declaration” but also raised “development” concerns to the 
same level as “environmental” issues on the international 
agenda. In some of the declaration’s principles, in fact, devel- 
opment is given priority over environmental protection. This 
priority was opposed strenuously by the developed nations 
of the North, but in the end it was accepted in order to 
achieve some progress on environmental matters. 

The first principle proclaims that “human beings [not 
“nature,” or the “environment”] are at the centre of concerns 
for SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT.” Principle 2 reaffirms the 
“sovereign right” of states to exploit their own resources 
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and to pursue “their own environmental and developmen- 
tal policies.” Principles 3 and 4 make clear that the focus 
of the document is on the special needs of the DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES and their right to pursue development, with the 
developed world having the obligation to provide assistance 
in the pursuit of sustainable development. In many ways 
the declaration provided an opportunity for the less devel- 
oped countries to resurrect the agenda of the NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER (NIEO). This is affirmed in 
Principle 12, which calls for a “supportive and open inter- 
national economic system,” prohibits trade measures for 
environmental purposes that would constitute “arbitrary or 
unjustifiable discrimination” against developing states, and 
requires “international consensus” on environmental mea- 
sures addressing transboundary concerns. 

Some progress on the world’s environmental agenda, 
however, is reflected in the declaration. Principle 10 calls 
for the participation of individuals at the subnational, 
national, and international levels of environmental policy 
making. Specifically, WOMEN (Principle 20), youth (Principle 
21), and INDIGENOUS PEOPLES (Principle 22) are encour- 
aged to become involved. The Rio statement also recognized 
the “Polluter Pays Principle” (Principle 16), which requires 
states to pay for not only the costs of pollution prevention 
but also damage costs from pollution itself. While this legal 
concept had been established in earlier limited agreements, 
this was the first general acceptance of it by the world com- 
munity. Principle 17 calls on states to conduct environ- 
mental impact assessments for activities that could have a 
“significant adverse impact on the environment.” Principle 
18 requires states immediately to notify other states when 
environmental emergencies arise. Finally, the declaration 
recognizes the interdependence among and indivisibility of 
peace, development, and environmental protection. 


Further Reading: Campiglio, Luigi; Laura Pineschi; 
Domenico Siniscalco; and Tullio Treves. The Environment 
after Rio. London: Graham and Trotman, Ltd., 1994. Sands, 
Philippe, ed. Greening International Law. New York: The 
New Press, 1994. Rio Declaration Web site: <www.unep.org/ 
Documents.Multilingual/Default.asp? DocumentID=78G@Arti 
cleID=1163>. 


Road Map for Peace See QUARTET. 


Rome International Criminal Court Treaty 
Conference See INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT. 


Roosevelt, Eleanor (1884-1962) 
Considered one of the most influential presidential spouses 
in American history, Eleanor Roosevelt outlived her husband 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT by 17 years, and during that time 
served spiritedly in a number of important public service 
posts. In 1962 President JOHN E KENNEDY appointed her to 
the first U.S. Commission on the Status of WOMEN, and both 
presidents Harry S. Truman and Kennedy made her a U.S. 
ambassador to the United Nations. She served as chair of the 
first UN COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, which authored 
the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 

Born into a prominent New York family, Roosevelt grew 
up in a privileged environment. She was the niece of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, and in 1905 she married her distant 
cousin, Franklin Roosevelt. Markedly shy, she nonetheless 
early in life became an activist for various social causes, and 
continued her interest while raising five children. When in 
1921 Franklin was stricken by poliomyelitis, she evinced a 
more determined attention to politics and worked to keep her 
husband engaged in public affairs. As wife of the governor of 
New York and then of the president of the UNITED STATES, 
she became uniquely visible as a first lady. She was active in 
women’s organizations, encouraged youth movements, advo- 
cated civil rights for minorities and consumer rights for aver- 
age Americans, and urged government reforms to provide 
sufficient housing and jobs for the poorest Americans. During 
the Great Depression of the 1930s her voice was particularly 
important. In 1933 she held the first press conference ever by 
a presidents wife. She wrote often and on many subjects. In 
1935 she began a daily column, My Day, which ran in sweep- 
ing syndication for many years, and for a while she hosted 
a radio program. She was well known for her wide-ranging 
travel throughout the country, observing and reporting on 
conditions among even the lowliest, giving lectures, further- 
ing liberal causes, and publicly urging her husband to follow 
her lead. During World War II she served as assistant director 
of the Office of Civilian Defense and she traveled extensively 
overseas, visiting GREAT BRITAIN and areas in the Pacific and 
the Caribbean. Always she reported back to the president. 

Appointed by President Truman to the new United 
Nations, she served from 1945 to 1953, and then was 
appointed again in 1961 by President Kennedy. Mrs. Roos- 
evelt treasured her service at the United Nations, believ- 
ing that forceful labors by dedicated and talented people 
from throughout the world were needed to launch this new 
organization that had been envisaged by her late husband. 
She once said of the United Nations that it was “a bridge 
upon which we can meet and talk.” Her prestige and per- 
sonal qualities were key factors in developing the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. As she served, first as U.S. 
representative on the General Assembly THIRD COMMITTEE, 
and then as chair of the Commission on Human Rights, she 
became friends with, and was considered a leader by, some of 
the most significant thinkers and diplomats of the postwar 
period. 

In early 1946 the newly formed ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL (ECOSOC) asked her to serve on a “nuclear” com- 
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mission that was to make recommendations regarding a 
permanent commission on HUMAN RIGHTS. This small com- 
mittee began to meet at Hunter College in New York City in 
spring 1946, where its first act was to elect Mrs. Roosevelt 
its chair. The most important recommendation forwarded 
by this small committee was that the proposed human rights 
commission consider its first task to write a bill of human 
rights. Mrs. Roosevelt outlined the work of this commit- 
tee in an article published in the influential journal Foreign 
Affairs. In June 1946, the commission was established and 
Eleanor Roosevelt was unanimously elected its chair. From 
that moment until December 10, 1948, Mrs. Roosevelt was 
consumed with guiding the intricate negotiations that led 
to GENERAL ASSEMBLY approval of the final document. She 
convinced a reluctant U.S. State Department to accede to the 
inclusion in the DECLARATION of social and economic rights 
along with more traditional political and civil rights. With 
skilled diplomacy she encouraged and cajoled powerful indi- 
viduals from a myriad of philosophical and political back- 
grounds to come together and agree on the final composition 
of the declaration. 

Her success warrants more approbation when one con- 
siders the environment in which she worked. Representatives 
from the Western nations, the Soviet bloc, LATIN AMERICA, 
the developing world, and from Christian, Islamic, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Confucianist, and secular traditions all converged 
to discuss a “universal” statement on rights. And the discus- 
sion took place as the world plunged into new and difficult 
divisions, caused by the onset of the COLD WAR, serious divi- 
sions in South Asia as INDIA and Pakistan gained indepen- 
dence, and the intractable dispute initiated with the partition 
of Palestine. Moreover, it fell to Mrs. Roosevelt to guide 
the document through a drafting committee and the Human 
Rights Commission, where there was serious disagreement 
about the type of document to recommend to the General 
Assembly. Several small states wanted a binding COVENANT 
with methods of implementation. Others, particularly among 
the great powers, wanted a non-binding vague declaration. 
And the Soviet Union wanted no document at all. Roosevelt 
endorsed a process that divided the commission into three 
working groups. She chaired the First Working Group that 
proceeded to draft a declaration with the persuasive “moral 
value” of past momentous proclamations, such as the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence and the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and Citizen. The other working groups 
focused on drafting binding covenants and implementa- 
tion procedures. Having crafted the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights through this procedure, Roosevelt then 
shepherded it through the debate in the Third Committee 
of the General Assembly (where each of the 30 articles was 
thrashed out in detail), and before the General Assembly. In 
the end, the declaration passed without a negative vote. The 
final tally, completed early on December 10, 1948, was 48 in 
favor, eight abstentions (Saudi Arabia and seven nations from 


the Soviet bloc), and none opposed. The PRESIDENT OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Herbert Evatt, closed the session with 
a tribute to Eleanor Roosevelt: “It is particularly fitting that 
there should be present on this occasion the person who, 
with the assistance of many others, has played a leading role 
in the work, a person who has raised to greater heights even 
so great a name—Mrs. Roosevelt, the representative of the 
United States of America.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt continued her extraordinarily active 
life until her death at the age of 78, in 1962, remembering 
that at the age of 62 she had begun, and at the age of 64 she 
had completed, what she, and what many observers believe 
to be, as historian Mary Ann Glendon phrased it, “her great- 
est achievement.” 

See also UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION. 


Further Reading: Cook, Blanche Wiesen. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Vol. 2. New York: Viking, 1999. Glendon, Mary Ann. A World 
Made New; Eleanor Roosevelt and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. New York: Random House, 2001. Roosevelt, 
Eleanor. On My Own. New York: Harper, 1958. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D. (1882-1945) 

Franklin Roosevelt, the 32nd president of the UNITED STATES, 
is the only person elected to the office four times (1933-45). 
Born into a family of wealth and connection in Hyde Park, 
New York, Roosevelt was educated at Harvard University and 
Columbia University School of Law. He was the fifth cousin 
of President Theodore Roosevelt, from whose enthusiasm for 
public service “FDR” developed a motivation to pursue poli- 
tics and elective office. During his years at Harvard, he met, 
and then became engaged to, President Roosevelts niece, 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. They were married in 1905. Because 
of his support for Woodrow Wilson’s successful 1912 presi- 
dential campaign, he was appointed assistant secretary of the 
navy in 1913. During World War I he was a strong advocate 
of military preparedness and for Wilson’s internationalism. 
He was nominated for vice president of the United States by 
the Democratic Party in 1920. Sharing the ticket with James 
M. Cox, Roosevelt campaigned for ratification of the Ver- 
sailles TREATY and the creation of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Following the Democrats’ loss to Warren G. Harding and 
Calvin Coolidge, he returned to New York and a promising 
political future. 

FDR's political fortunes were dealt a severe blow in 
August 1921 when he was struck with polio. It fell to his 
wife Eleanor to keep his name and views before the public, 
which she did with great skill. In 1928 he won the New York 
gubernatorial race, succeeding Governor Alfred E. Smith. In 
1932 he soundly defeated Republican incumbent, and former 
Wilson adviser, Herbert Hoover for the presidency, promis- 
ing a “New Deal” in the depths of the Great Depression. Dur- 
ing his tenure in office, Roosevelt faced not only the worst 
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economic downturn in U.S. history but also the rising threat 
of European dictatorships, and then World War IL. 

Roosevelt became the “architect” of the United Nations. 
Out of the ruins of World War II it was he and his advis- 
ers—principally CORDELL HULL, LEO PASVOLSKY, EDWARD 
STETTINIUS, and Sumner Welles—who crafted a new world 
organization that they believed suffered from few of the 
League’s weaknesses, and it was FDR who convinced WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL and JOSEPH STALIN to accept the United 
Nations as the primary vehicle for maintaining peace and 
security in the postwar era. FDR’s central role emerged 
slowly, however. When Churchill broached the idea of a 
postwar organization during their meeting off Newfound- 
land in the 1941 Atlantic Conference, all that the president 
would agree to was “the establishment of a wider and per- 
manent system of general security.” Roosevelt entered the 
war an advocate of great power realism, believing former 
president Wilson’s League had been too dependent on world 
public opinion and not adequately sensitive to the realities 
of power. Three weeks after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor Roosevelt and Churchill drafted the “DECLARATION 
BY UNITED NATIONS” laying out the new allies’ war aims. 
Signing ceremonies were held first for the representatives 
of the United States, the USSR, the United Kingdom, and 
CHINA, followed the next day for 22 “lesser” powers com- 
mitted to defeating GERMANY in the war. Roosevelt person- 
ally decided on the order of signatories, listing them on the 
basis of power differentials. 

In 1942 Roosevelt assured Sumner Welles that when “the 
moment became ripe,” he would push for a new world orga- 
nization. His conception of it at the time was described best 
in his “FOUR POLICEMEN” PROPOSAL in which he emphasized 
the use of military power by the “Big Four” of the wartime 
Grand Alliance in order to insure postwar peace. During the 
course of 1943, Roosevelt shared his views of a great power 
dominated association of nations with Winston Churchill 
(a supporter of regional security arrangements), and, at the 
TEHERAN CONFERENCE, with Joseph Stalin. In his view the 
Soviet Union, GREAT BRITAIN, China, and the United States 
would have a regional responsibility for maintaining peace, 
and would act together to enforce world stability, even forc- 
ibly carrying out DISARMAMENT of smaller powers. At the 
State Department a planning group proposed a “United 
Nations Authority” with a security commission consisting 
of the four great powers, thus incorporating Roosevelts idea 
into a more general universal organization. 

When the president floated his proposal in an interview 
in The Saturday Evening Post in April 1943, the public reac- 
tion was lukewarm. Moreover, there were practical problems 
with the concept, since it did not provide a place in the 
scheme for FRANCE, did not envision how Great Britain and 
the USSR would disentangle their conflicting national inter- 
ests in Europe, nor provide much enticement for smaller 
states to be part of the world organization. 


While the president continued to proselytize for the Four 
Policemen as peacekeepers, his secretary of state, Cordell 
Hull, was moving slowly in another direction. Hull first men- 
tioned to President Roosevelt in July 1942 the need for some 
postwar agency that could enforce the rule of law and pacific 
settlement in disputes. The secretary then set up a technical 
committee to draft plans for an international organization. 
This committee, largely under Leo Pasvolsky’s leadership, 
worked until the end of the war to develop the proposals 
that would ultimately serve as the basis for the DUMBARTON 
OAKS Program and for the UN CHARTER itself. In March 
1943 a draft constitution for an international organization 
was forwarded to Roosevelt. The proposed Charter created 
a general conference, a SECRETARIAT, agencies for technical 
services, and, most important, an executive committee con- 
sisting of the Four Policemen and a council made up of the 
four powers plus seven other representatives of REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. In a series of meetings during the spring 
and summer of 1943, Franklin Roosevelt informally gave his 
blessing to the effort to obtain British and Soviet assent to a 
new international organization, at least “in principle,” along 
the lines of the draft charter. 

As the allies took the offensive in 1943, concerns about 
maintaining cooperation among the great powers after the 
war were of growing importance to the president. Cordell 
Hull traveled to the MOSCOW CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN 
MINISTERS in October, hopeful that he could convince Brit- 
ain, Russia, and China that cooperation in a global inter- 
national organization would serve their interests after the 
war. Hull made the necessary concessions to achieve a Four 
Power DECLARATION supporting the American initiative. Fol- 
lowing the conference, the Roosevelt administration found 
domestic public sentiment overwhelmingly supportive of a 
new institutional STRUCTURE to maintain the peace. Even 
many Republicans, including the partys standard-bearer 
in 1940, Wendell Willkie, only criticized Roosevelt for not 
moving fast enough to put an organization in place by the 
end of hostilities. 

Ever in tune with shifting public opinion, the president 
had strong reason to push ahead with the State Department's 
proposals. After the Moscow Conference, he became much 
more directly involved in the planning for the new interna- 
tional organization and in the negotiation of its details. By 
the time the Teheran Conference convened in November 
1943, Roosevelts thinking about postwar arrangements had 
evolved to the point of combining Wilsonian organizational 
solutions with a hoped-for long-lasting friendship among 
the great powers. At Teheran FDR outlined his proposal for 
a worldwide assembly with an executive committee and a 
four-nation enforcement body. The president assured a con- 
cerned Stalin that the new organization would not be able 
to impose its will on its members. Stalin and his emissaries 
would return to this commitment during subsequent nego- 
tiations whenever proposals surfaced that would give the 
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body some control over the great powers. In particular, Sta- 
lin would insist on an absolute VETO for the Soviet Union. 
Stalin, in effect, demanded a fundamental revision of the 
VOTING procedure from the earlier League of Nations, which 
had not allowed states to vote on disputes in which they 
were involved. 

Following his return from the meeting with Soviet and 
British leaders, Roosevelt approved a “Plan for the Establish- 
ment of an International Organization for the Maintenance of 
International Peace and Security.” According to the plan, not 
only would the new organization be responsible for interna- 
tional peace but also would have agencies for economic and 
social activities. It would also have trusteeship responsibilities, 
taking over the mandate system from the League of Nations, 
and revising it to encourage decolonization. The American 
government would now push for full self-determination. The 
future United Nations, through its TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 
would provide the MECHANISM. Also included in the presi- 
dent's plan for the UN was a SECURITY COUNCIL, a GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, a Secretariat of international civil servants, and an 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE to replace the League’s 
PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

The most serious Charter issue that Roosevelt had to 
solve in the final months of the war was the question of 
voting: how to protect the traditional SOVEREIGNTY of the 
NATION-STATES that would be members of the world orga- 
nization and yet not allow the United Nations to fall vic- 
tim to the requirement of unanimity among the members 
which had destroyed the League. This issue was addressed in 
many settings by the administration, but it was at the 1944 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, and at the YALTA CONFER- 
ENCE in February 1945, that Roosevelt brought the matter to 
conclusion. 

The U.S. government invited Russia, Britain, and China 
to convene at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, D.C., in 
two separate sessions beginning on August 21 to thrash out 
the technical aspects of the new international organization. 
They met for five weeks, and the items still being contested 
were left for the three wartime leaders to resolve. While 
most of the American proposal put forward at the conference 
was adopted with little revision, Under-Secretary of State 
Stettinius’s recommendation that parties to a dispute before 
the Security Council should not be allowed to vote on the 
matter, even if a party happened to be one of the PERMA- 
NENT MEMBERS, was not accepted. He argued that, while 
unanimity among the great powers was essential to the suc- 
cess of the new organization, if one of the powers could veto 
discussion of, much less action on, a dispute, the United 
Nations would be as moribund as the League of Nations. The 
president believed that public opinion in the United States 
would reject an organization that appeared unlikely to work 
because it suffered from the League's deficiencies. The Sovi- 
ets rejected the proposal, insisting that all issues before the 
Security Council should be subject to the unanimous agree- 


ment of the permanent members. Stalin believed this was the 
clear meaning of FDR's assurances at Teheran. 

More surprising than the Russian rejection of the voting 
procedure proposed by the United States was an additional 
Soviet demand that the 16 Union republics of the USSR each 
be admitted as original members of the United Nations, in 
effect giving Stalin 16 votes in the General Assembly. With 
this arrangement unacceptable to the United States, neither 
issue could be resolved at the conference. 

As the president prepared to travel to Yalta for a sum- 
mit with Stalin and Churchill, his administration proposed 
a “compromise” on the voting procedure in the Security 
Council by limiting the requirement that a party to a dispute 
abstain from voting to only the questions of discussing the 
issue and recommending methods of pacific settlement. The 
unanimity rule for permanent members would still apply to 
decisions about enforcement where a breach of the peace 
had been determined. In essence, Roosevelt conceded the 
political necessity of the veto in order to achieve participa- 
tion in the United Nations by all of the great powers. At the 
Yalta meeting, Stalin agreed to accept the American formu- 
lation on voting in the Security Council. On the matter of 
all the Soviet republics being seated as original members of 
the United Nations, Stalin agreed that from the 16 Union 
republics of the USSR only the Russian, Ukrainian, and 
Byelorussian republics would seek UN MEMBERSHIP. While 
his advisers opposed the ADMISSION of all three, Roosevelt 
accepted it. He needed Soviet help for the continuing war in 
Asia. Moreover, the United States conceivably benefited even 
more in terms of membership in the new organization by a 
decision at Yalta to allow all nations at war with Germany 
by March 1, 1945, to be included as original members. This 
resulted in the membership of several Latin American coun- 
tries friendly to the United States. Roosevelt also achieved 
Stalin’s promise to enter the war against the Japanese and to 
recognize the pro-American government of Jiang Jieshi (Chi- 
ang Kai-shek) in China. A pro-American China and France 
joined the Soviet Union, the United States, and Britain as 
permanent members on the Security Council. But, probably 
most important, when the USSR entered the American-spon- 
sored United Nations it agreed to join an international orga- 
nization that had the clear mark of an American enterprise. 
Sitting in the well of the House of Representatives, Roosevelt 
reported to the legislators upon his return: “[Yalta] spells the 
end of the system of unilateral action and exclusive alliances 
and spheres of influence and balances of power and all the 
other expedients which have been tried for centuries—and 
have failed. We propose to substitute for all of these a uni- 
versal organization . . . of peace-loving nations.” 

The president spent the last two months of his life mak- 
ing plans for his address to the UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION scheduled for April 
25, preparing the delegates to the conference, and fending 
off objections to the agreements made at Yalta. There was a 
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concerted effort to sell the American people on the view that 
the United Nations marked a wholly new form of peaceful 
international relations in the history of world politics. There 
were many issues as well yet to be debated and settled at the 
San Francisco Conference. As late as April 9, 1945, Franklin 
Roosevelt told the State Department that there would be time 
upon his return from Warm Springs, Georgia, to make final 
decisions about the trusteeship of NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES under the United Nations and other outstand- 
ing issues before the conference convened in two weeks. 
Three days later the architect of the United Nations died. It 
was a testament to his achievement that his successor, Harry 
S. Truman, within minutes of being sworn in as president 
of the United States made his first presidential decision—to 
go ahead with the San Francisco Conference to organize the 
United Nations. 

See also ATLANTIC CHARTER; CAIRO DECLARATION; HISS, 
ALGER. 
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Russia See RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 


Russian Federation (RF) (Soviet Union, 
Russia, USSR) 

On December 24, 1991, UN SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS 
BOUTROS-GHALI received a letter from Boris Yeltsin, president 
of the Russian Federation, indicating that his government 
would take over the seat held by the Soviet Union, including 
its permanent MEMBERSHIP on the SECURITY COUNCIL. Yelt- 
sin indicated that this decision was supported unanimously 
by members of the Commonwealth of Independent States, 
all former republics of the USSR. Boutros-Ghali circulated 
Yeltsin’s letter to the members of the United Nations. No del- 
egation objected, and without a vote or discussion in either 
the GENERAL ASSEMBLY or the Security Council, the Russian 
Federation continued the membership of one of the UN's 
“Big Three” founding states. 


The Soviet Union was involved in all of the critical war- 
time meetings that forged an allied consensus on the STRUC- 
TURE and purposes of the United Nations. It also served 
as one of the sponsoring governments for the 1945 San 
Francisco Conference that produced the UN CHARTER. Its 
participation in that process, however, was not that of the 
initiator. Led by JOSEPH STALIN, Soviet involvement in the 
crafting of the proposed world body was not based on a 
desire to re-create a reformed LEAGUE OF NATIONS or to 
establish a universal COLLECTIVE SECURITY system, but 
rather was undertaken to protect Soviet national interests 
and its freedom of action in Eastern and Central Europe. 
Stalin also sought to accommodate the UNITED STATES—the 
leading nation in the alliance essential to Russia’s victory in 
World War lI—that strongly supported the establishment of 
a postwar organization. 

Nearly all early planning on the United Nations was 
conducted by the American and British governments. Both 
U.S. president FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT (FDR) and British 
prime minister WINSTON CHURCHILL thought it important 
to engage the Soviet Union in these deliberations, but they 
were unable to convince Marshall Stalin to participate in 
early wartime meetings. They decided to present the idea of 
a postwar body to the Soviets as the logical continuation of 
allied cooperation during World War II. Roosevelt, particu- 
larly, envisioned the USSR as one of the FOUR POLICEMEN 
in the maintenance of future world peace. At the QUADRANT 
CONFERENCE in Quebec (August 1943) the two leaders 
decided to propose a four-power DECLARATION that included 
the new organization as an allied postwar commitment. The 
proposal was forwarded to Stalin for consideration. 

The first opportunity to gauge Soviet intentions came at 
the MOSCOW CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS in late 
October 1943. U.S. secretary of state CORDELL HULL, leader 
of the U.S. delegation, sought Soviet support. Only after Hull 
and his British counterpart agreed to open a second front 
from the west were the Soviets ready to consider the idea of a 
general international organization. Throughout the negotia- 
tions in Moscow and later, the Soviet Union focused on the 
implications of such a body for Soviet geopolitical concerns. 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov insisted on language 
in the Moscow Declaration (also known as the Four Power 
Declaration) issued at the end of the meeting that would 
allow wide latitude for Soviet military operations in East- 
ern Europe. Hull made the necessary concessions to achieve 
Moscow’s endorsement of a future world organization. 

Roosevelt and Churchill had their first opportunity to 
discuss the matter with Stalin personally one month later 
at the TEHERAN CONFERENCE (November 27—December 1). 
The subject of an international organization was not on the 
official agenda, but Roosevelt raised the issue privately with 
Stalin. The president described how the United States, Soviet 
Union, GREAT BRITAIN, and CHINA would have sole author- 
ity to enforce the peace and prevent AGGRESSION. He also 
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outlined the likely organs that would be part of the orga- 
nization, based on U.S. and British planning to that point, 
including an executive council. In response to Stalin’s que- 
ries, Roosevelt explained that the United States would not 
contribute ground troops to preserve the peace outside of 
the Western Hemisphere. British and Russian troops, with 
U.S. naval and air support, would confront crises in Europe. 
Stalin, worrying that the executive council might limit Soviet 
actions, asked FDR whether the proposed body would be 
able to make decisions binding on the great powers. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said it would not. The issue of the VETO 
was not discussed directly at Teheran, but the Soviet leader 
and his representatives returned to this commitment by FDR 
many times over the next two years as negotiations on the 
construction of the United Nations went forward. 

As planning for the world organization went ahead in 
Western capitals, the Soviet government evinced little inter- 
est in the project. When the U.S. State Department issued 
an invitation on May 30, 1944, to China, Britain, and the 
USSR to participate in formal talks on an international orga- 
nization, Moscow demurred until July 9. Finally agreeing 
to meet with the other governments at DUMBARTON OAKS, 
the Soviets indicated, however, a desire to restrict talks to 
the general purposes of the organization and to military and 
political cooperation. Moscow expressed no interest in pur- 
suing the contemplated economic, social, and cultural func- 
tions for the body. Stalin approached the development of 
the future United Nations defensively, attempting to limit its 
ability to restrict Soviet foreign policy, or to allow intrusion 
by “outside” powers within its emerging buffer zone in East- 
ern Europe. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Conference convened on August 
25, 1944. While most of the American proposals concerning 
the institutional structure for the postwar organization were 
quickly accepted, the Soviet Union objected to a recommen- 
dation put forward by the United States that parties to a dis- 
pute not be allowed to vote on the issue before the SECURITY 
COUNCIL, even if the party happened to be a PERMANENT 
MEMBER. The USSR insisted that all matters be subject to the 
unanimous consent of the permanent members. The Soviet 
delegate, Andrei Gromyko, argued that this had constituted 
the essence of Roosevelts assurances to Stalin at Teheran, 
and that the United States was now trying to change the 
proposed organization fundamentally. Gromyko rejected the 
suggested VOTING procedure and put forward a new demand 
that all of the Union republics of the USSR be admitted to 
the world body as separate members. Faced with U.S. domi- 
nation in the new organization, the Soviets argued that each 
constituent part of the USSR, as an independent state, had a 
right to membership. 

The Soviet proposal to gain, in effect, 16 votes in the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY was completely unacceptable to the 
Western powers. This issue of expanded Soviet member- 
ship, along with the disagreement over voting procedure in 


the Security Council, remained the key challenges needing 
resolution in the wake of the Dumbarton Oaks meeting. 
Both were addressed at the YALTA CONFERENCE in Febru- 
ary 1945. During that meeting of the three world leaders 
Stalin focused on the war effort and political arrangements 
in Eastern Europe. Only when issues related to future Polish 
politics and to military matters in the war with GERMANY 
were resolved to his satisfaction was the Soviet leader ready 
to make concessions on a postwar organization. He agreed to 
the American formulation put forward at Dumbarton Oaks 
on Security Council voting procedures. But he insisted that 
the price for Soviet acceptance was an American concession 
on multiple representation from the Soviet Union. President 
Roosevelt finally agreed that Byelorussia and Ukraine could 
be seated as original members of the body in addition to the 
USSR. Still, since decisions at Yalta provided that any coun- 
try declaring war on the Axis powers by March 1, 1945, was 
to be considered an original member of the United Nations, 
the United States realized a substantial numerical advantage 
over the Soviet Union in the General Assembly should any 
East-West division in the new organization arise, because 
several pro—U.S. governments from LATIN AMERICA would 
be included in the original membership by such a provision. 

Soviet concern about the negative impact the United 
Nations could have on USSR foreign policy was only slightly 
abated by the Yalta agreements. At the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in April 1945 the Soviet delegation raised many of the 
same issues supposedly resolved at previous wartime meet- 
ings. U.S. president Harry S. Truman sent a special envoy to 
Moscow to explain that the Charter would not pass the U.S. 
Senate with the emendations proposed by the Soviet Union 
in San Francisco. Stalin backed down and directed his del- 
egation to accept the Yalta formula. However, Stalin insisted 
on the veto power to keep the organization from interfering 
in the Soviet sphere of interest. The USSR thus attained the 
status of a great power together with the United States and 
its Western allies, while maintaining the instruments needed 
to protect its interests. 

The ability of the new United Nations to “maintain 
international peace and security,” as Article 1 of the Charter 
required, depended on continuing cooperation among the 
permanent members of the Security Council. But the early 
emergence of the COLD WAR diminished prospects for that 
cooperation, and thus undermined the chance for UN suc- 
cess. The U.S.-Soviet rivalry dominated the functioning of 
the Security Council most intensely, beginning with its first 
session in 1946, which was called to address the refusal of 
the USSR to remove its troops from northern IRAN. Dur- 
ing World War II both Britain and the Soviet Union had 
stationed troops there to guard against a Nazi seizure of oil 
resources; British troops had withdrawn from the country, 
but Stalin refused to pull out Red Army forces occupying 
the region. While the USSR ultimately did remove its troops 
unilaterally, the episode demonstrated the growing hostility 
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between the two sides and the consequent diminution of UN 
effectiveness. The cold war divided UN members into com- 
petitive “East” and “West” camps, making collective action 
difficult, if not impossible. 

From 1946 to the mid-1980s the Soviet Union wielded 
its veto power, just as the United States did, to keep the 
world body from acting against its national interests. The 
original 51 members of the United Nations were overwhelm- 
ingly pro-American, the bulk of them coming from Western 
Europe and Latin America. Soviet anger with the pro-Ameri- 
can UN membership intensified after October 1949, when 
the institution refused to seat the new Chinese communist 
regime in the place of the delegation from the Republic of 
China. In protest, the Soviet PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE 
boycotted future meetings of the Security Council, a fateful 
decision that proved disadvantageous for the USSR when the 
KOREAN WAR erupted in June 1950. 

Particularly from 1946 to 1970, the USSR found itself 
in the minority on many issues to come before the council. 
On 51 occasions it used its veto to block the ADMISSION OF 
MEMBERS, fearful that its position in the already American- 
dominated body would only grow more precarious. Moscow 
objected to the admission of countries such as Austria, Italy, 
Ireland, and JAPAN until it could work out an agreement 
with the United States to admit pro-Soviet applicants as well. 
This deadlock was broken in 1955 with the admission of 
16 states, but it did not diminish Soviet hostility toward an 
organization that it saw as a tool of American foreign policy. 
The USSR also used its power to block UN action on the 
Soviet dispatch of troops and tanks to Hungary in 1956, 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, and AFGHANISTAN in 1979. Both 
the council and the General Assembly became venues for 
little more than Soviet and American propaganda. Only as 
the new states from the former colonial areas of Africa and 
Asia entered the UN in the 1960s did the Soviet Union find a 
more congenial arena for its own foreign policy initiatives. 

An early indication of the cold wars impact on the 
United Nations occurred on the issue of Korea. The Gen- 
eral Assembly first considered the question of Korea at its 
session in 1947, with unsuccessful efforts to reestablish a 
unified country via elections. By 1948 two separate coun- 
tries came into being, divided at the 38th parallel. When 
North Korean troops invaded the South, the Security Coun- 
cil, without Soviet participation because of its decision to 
boycott its meetings, recommended that member states fur- 
nish assistance to repel the attack. The Soviet Union declared 
the councils action illegal. Moscow refused to provide any 
assessed funding for the operation and supported the North 
Koreans during the conflict. UN PEACEKEEPING became, in 
the eyes of the Russians, U.S. warfare against an ally, and a 
demonstration of the unwelcome control of the organization 
by a cold war enemy. 

Joseph Stalin died in the spring of 1953. A power strug- 
gle ensued in the Kremlin from which NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 


emerged by 1956 as the undisputed leader of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and state. Committed to “de-Stalinization” at 
home and “peaceful coexistence” abroad, he jettisoned Sta- 
lin’s theoretical postulates about the inevitability of war with 
the capitalist world, and he pursued an activist diplomatic 
policy meant to earn friends for the Soviet Union among the 
non-aligned states of the Third World. At the United Nations 
the USSR became a strong advocate for “general and com- 
plete DISARMAMENT” and for causes supported by developing 
states, such as decolonization. 

Shortly after its founding the United Nations established 
the UN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION as a forum for the 
negotiation of arms control agreements. At initial meetings 
of the commission the United States put forward the BARUCH 
PLAN, which recommended that the nuclear powers place 
their stockpiles, production facilities, and plutonium reserves 
under a UN inspection regime. Stalin rejected the proposal, 
seeing it as a poorly veiled effort by the United States to 
maintain its acknowledged nuclear monopoly. Negotiations 
in the Atomic Energy Commission in the summer of 1946 
foreshadowed the general pattern of UN nuclear disarma- 
ment efforts during the cold war. The deadlock resulting 
from the competing interests of the United States and the 
Soviet Union undermined the possibility of fruitful nego- 
tiations. It also demonstrated the central role of the super- 
powers to any disarmament arrangement, and therefore the 
limited peripheral roles non-nuclear member states could 
play in promoting disarmament and arms control. 

In August 1959 Khrushchev and U.S. president DWIGHT 
EISENHOWER agreed to a new UN forum for disarmament 
discussions, the Ten Nation Disarmament Committee. 
In 1961 additional states were added to create the EIGH- 
TEEN NATION DISARMAMENT COMMITTEE (ENDC). Within 
these settings, however, the Soviet government rejected any 
American proposal that hinted at international verification 
of disarmament commitments. When President Eisenhower 
proposed in 1955 that the two superpowers provide “open 
skies” to the surveillance planes of the other nation, thus 
allowing trust based on assurance of compliance with any 
disarmament TREATY, Khrushchev rejected it out of hand as 
“spying.” 

In 1960 U.S. spy planes (a U-2 surveillance craft piloted 
by Francis Gary Powers and an RB-47 lost over the Arctic) 
were shot down over Soviet territory, sending the cold war 
into a deep freeze. Each side proceeded to use the United 
Nations for bombastic speeches about the perfidy of its 
opponent. Khrushchev showed up at that year’s UN Gen- 
eral Assembly annual meeting, where he banged his shoe 
on a desk to protest Western treachery, while in the Security 
Council U.S. ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge accused the 
Russians of planting secret microphones in the U.S. embassy 
in Moscow. 

The year 1960 also witnessed Soviet anger and retribu- 
tion directed at the United Nations over its handling of the 
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CONGO crisis. When the Congo became independent from 
Belgium a complicated civil war broke out, with one side 
being supported by the Soviet Union, one side by Wash- 
ington, and a third side trying to secede. In the confusion 
SECRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMARSKJOLD tried to insert a 
UN presence to bring the disorder to an end. Believing the 
Secretary-General to be carrying out the wishes of the United 
States and its cold war partners, the Soviet Union demanded 
a reorganization of the office of Secretary-General, replacing 
the single secretary with a troika, whereby there would be a 
three-person executive with equal representation from the 
Western bloc, the Eastern bloc, and the neutral countries in 
the United Nations. The USSR also refused to pay its assess- 
ment for the peacekeeping operation, triggering a financial 
crisis for the United Nations. 

Khrushchev’s anger at the apparent tilt by Hammarskjöld 
in favor of the American-supported faction in the Congo 
reached a breaking point when the Soviet-sponsored Congo- 
lese leader, Patrice Lumumba, was assassinated after being 
released from UN protective custody. The Soviet delegation 
refused to have any further working relationship with the 
Secretary-General and stepped up its efforts to replace him 
with a troika. Hammarskjéld’s 1961 death in a plane crash in 
a remote part of Northern Rhodesia (now Zambia) tempered 
Soviet promotion of the TROIKA PROPOSAL, but it did not 
diminish the USSR’s opposition to UN peacekeeping efforts. 
The Soviet refusal to pay its dues to the United Nations led 
to an American effort to deprive Moscow of its vote in the 
General Assembly under Article 19 of the UN Charter. The 
stalemate between the two states lasted until 1966, when the 
United States dropped its effort. 

Perhaps the most dangerous encounter between the 
superpower rivals occurred during the CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 
in 1962. In October of that year, U.S. intelligence discov- 
ered that the Soviet Union was placing intermediate range 
nuclear WEAPONS in CUBA. The JOHN E KENNEDY adminis- 
tration challenged the Soviets to remove the weapons under 
clear threat of military action against Cuba, and of necessity, 
against the Soviet Union. Khrushchev suggested using the 
UN Secretary-General as intermediary, but most of the tense 
negotiations were conducted bilaterally or through other 
interlocutors. By the end of October, the Russians, recogniz- 
ing the strategically inferior position in which they found 
themselves, agreed to remove the weapons, and the United 
States, without admitting it was a quid pro quo, dismantled 
its own nuclear weapons in Turkey. 

The incident seemed to have a deep impact on the rival 
leaders in the cold war—President Kennedy and Soviet 
premier Khrushchev—who, in mid-1963, agreed to sign a 
nuclear test ban treaty. Following the Cuban missile crisis, 
relations between the cold war adversaries never reached 
such dire peril again, but within the United Nations the 
competition continued to have an effect. Each side was inter- 
ested in using the United Nations to criticize the other in its 


foreign adventures—the United States in Vietnam, the Sovi- 
ets in Czechoslovakia. At home, the embarrassing “defeat” 
in Cuba, along with the detonation of an atomic device by 
the growing anti-Soviet People’s Republic of China, contrib- 
uted to Khrushchev’s downfall in 1964. His successor, Leo- 
nid Brezhnev, rejected Khrushchev’s “hare-brained schemes” 
and sought a more business-like relationship with both the 
United States and the United Nations. 

Brezhnev sought a relaxation of tensions with the West 
that later became known as “détente.” Building on the 1963 
Test Ban Treaty, he entered negotiations with the United 
States on other limited arms control agreements. As a prod- 
uct of those talks, on August 24, 1967, the Soviet Union and 
the United States submitted to the Eighteen Nation Disarma- 
ment Committee a joint draft for a multilateral NUCLEAR 
NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY (NPT). The NPT’s intention 
was to halt and then reverse the spread of independent con- 
trol over nuclear weapons. It established in Article IX that 
only states that had acquired nuclear weapons by January 1, 
1967, qualified as Nuclear Weapons States (NWS). All others 
were considered Non-Nuclear Weapons States (NNWS) and 
any such state adhering to the NPT was obligated to subject 
its entire peaceful nuclear program to the INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) material accountancy 
safeguards, and to pledge only to acquire nuclear materials 
and equipment for peaceful purposes. Conversely, the NWS, 
which happened to be the five permanent members of the 
Security Council, pledged not to transfer nuclear weapons 
to any NNWS or to assist it in manufacturing or acquir- 
ing nuclear weapons (Article I); to share the benefits of the 
“Peaceful Atom” with any NNWS party to the treaty (Articles 
IV and V); and to pledge to make a “good faith” effort to end 
the arms race at an “early date” (Article VI). 

Article VI was added at the urging of several nuclear 
“threshold” states that refused to sign away their nuclear 
futures without a commitment by the superpowers to reduce 
their nuclear arsenals. It was on this basis that private Soviet- 
American negotiations began on a Strategic Arms Limitation 
(SALT) agreement. A SALT agreement, including both an 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and a Five-Year Interim Offen- 
sive Weapons Agreement, was concluded at the 1972 Mos- 
cow Summit between U.S. president Richard Nixon and 
Communist Party general secretary Brezhnev. The SALT 
negotiations reflected a Soviet interest in direct talks with 
the United States outside the disarmament framework of the 
United Nations. It was Soviet policy to limit UN involve- 
ment, beyond the NPT, to peripheral disarmament matters, 
such as the completion of a MOON AGREEMENT, prohibiting 
militarization of that celestial body, and NUCLEAR-WEAPONS- 
FREE ZONES. 

Leonid Brezhnev held the top post in the Soviet Union 
from 1964 until his death in November 1982. Much of that 
era, particularly after the 1972 summit, was characterized 
in Soviet official thinking as a time of détente, in which 
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the two superpowers maintained military parity and sought 
areas of cooperation. Nonetheless, Soviet leaders did not see 
détente as a restriction on the country’s foreign policy objec- 
tives other than in bilateral relations with the United States. 
In various independence and NATIONAL LIBERATION strug- 
gles, particularly in sub-Saharan Africa and Latin America, 
the Soviets supported leftist forces antithetical to American 
interests. At UN HEADQUARTERS in New York the Soviet del- 
egation consistently endorsed initiatives from the GROUP OF 
77 and other developing state CAUCUS GROUPS that criticized 
American policy or challenged UN Western-oriented struc- 
tures and programs. The Soviet Union supported the effort 
to establish the NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER, 
the ZIONISM IS RACISM RESOLUTION, and the recognition of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization as the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people. 

All of these actions undermined support in the United 
States for détente with Brezhnev’s regime. It was given a fatal 
blow when the Soviets decided to invade Afghanistan in 
December 1979. Seeking to shore up a border state against 
Islamic fundamentalist insurgency, and to put in place a pro- 
Soviet regime in Kabul, Soviet troops entered Afghanistan 
for what was expected to be a short military operation. The 
United States responded with military assistance to Pakistan, 
Afghanistan’s southern neighbor, an increased defense bud- 
get, and an effort in the UN to condemn Soviet actions. The 
USSR, of course, vetoed any meaningful UN action to halt 
its intrusion into Afghan politics. Brezhnev’s calculations on 
the military effort that would be needed proved terribly over- 
optimistic. Not only did the Soviets find themselves bogged 
down in a lengthy war but they lost much of the goodwill 
with the underdeveloped world built up over a decade of 
diplomatic activity at the United Nations. 

The costs of the Afghan war added to the growing eco- 
nomic woes of the Soviet Union in the early 1980s. These 
problems were exacerbated following Brezhnev’s death, when 
he was succeeded by three different leaders in the space of 28 
months. In March 1985 MIKHAIL GORBACHEV became gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and promised to introduce a “restructuring” of the Soviet 
economy and “new thinking” in Soviet foreign policy. In 
order to accomplish the former, he included in the latter a 
retreat from global commitments to communist regimes and 
an improvement in relations with the West. 

It was at the United Nations, in December 1988, that Gor- 
bachev made an important gesture toward bringing the cold 
war to an end. After a genial meeting on Governor's Island in 
New York with outgoing U.S. president RONALD REAGAN, the 
Soviet president addressed the full General Assembly, insist- 
ing that it was now “high time to make use of the opportuni- 
ties provided by this universal organization.” He offered to 
make sizable cuts in the Soviet nuclear arsenal and implied 
that the days of ideological struggle in the halls of the UN 
were over. By the time of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 


1990 and the GULF WAR in 1991, Gorbachev’s anticipation of 
an effective United Nations seemed prescient as Moscow and 
Washington cooperated within the Security Council in ways 
that would have astonished earlier diplomats in both coun- 
tries. In 1990 Gorbachev endorsed American efforts to mold 
a coalition to liberate Kuwait. Regular meetings occurred 
between Soviet foreign minister Eduard Shevardnadze and 
U.S. secretary of state James Baker. As part of a unified P5 
in the Security Council, the Russian delegation voted for all 
of the U.S.-sponsored RESOLUTIONS. In 1991, it abstained 
on the critical British and American resolution authorizing 
the use of “any means necessary” (Res. 678) against former 
Soviet ally IRAQ. 

Gorbachev's most important challenges, however, were 
not in international relations but rather in domestic affairs, 
in which his policies of perestroika and glasnost proved 
unsuccessful in halting the unraveling of the Soviet Union. 
Many critics, in fact, accused Gorbachev of contributing to 
the demise of the Soviet communist system by imposing 
ill-advised reforms. The crisis in the Soviet Union came to a 
head in August 1991, when a cabal of Gorbachev's ministers 
attempted a coup, holding Gorbachev captive in the Crimea 
for three days. Although the coup collapsed, it immediately 
led to declarations of independence by the USSR’s constitu- 
ent republics. Unable to knit together a loose confederation, 
undermined by the Russian Republic's president, Boris Yelt- 
sin, and weakened by negotiations with his counterparts in 
the republics, President Gorbachev “ceased the duties of his 
office” on December 26. On December 31, 1991, the Soviet 
“hammer and sickle” was lowered for the last time from 
above the Kremlin in Moscow; one of the Big Three founding 
states of the United Nations was no more. 

The initial foreign policy of the Yeltsin government con- 
tinued support for Western policies at the United Nations. 
The Russian Federation endorsed peacekeeping efforts in 
Rwanda and other conflict areas. However, as nationalist and 
Slavophile voices were heard in the new democratic politics 
of Russia, Yeltsin’s “Westernizing” policies came under attack 
at home. Domestic critics were emboldened by the American 
decision to offer membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization to former East European states that had been 
part of the Soviet bloc. U.S. president BILL CLINTON’s deci- 
sion to press NATO intrusion into the fighting in BOSNIA on 
the side of the Muslims and Croats and against the ortho- 
dox Serbs also angered Yeltsin’s detractors. Nonetheless, 
following the successful conclusion of the DAYTON PEACE 
ACCORDS the Russians joined a UN-sponsored multilateral 
peacekeeping operation in Bosnia in 1995, and they helped 
end the NATO bombing of Yugoslavia in 1999 by convincing 
the government led by SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC to withdraw its 
forces from Kosovo. 

The nationalist movement in Russia gained further 
support as the breakaway Federation Republic of Chech- 
nya achieved near independence after 1991. Faced with the 
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success of the secessionist movement, Yeltsin ordered the 
Russian army into the province in December 1994. While 
Chechnya’s capital Grozny was taken by military units, 
bloody resistance continued for a year, forcing the govern- 
ment to settle for an unobserved cease-fire. Yeltsin’s govern- 
ment and its successor, led by Vladimir Putin, were regularly 
accused of HUMAN RIGHTS violations in Chechnya as they 
sought to destroy Islamic separatist forces. The Russian gov- 
ernment, however, rejected any UN intervention, asserting 
that matters relating to Chechnya were internal affairs. 

Boris Yeltsin resigned the Russian presidency at the close 
of the decade, to be succeeded by Putin. In 2004 Putin was 
reelected president by over 70 percent of the vote. Although 
some in the West worried about the president’s penchant for 
authoritarian methods, there was little doubt that he was 
popular among the Russian people. The new administra- 
tion pursued essentially the same course in Russian-UN rela- 
tions. Shortly after his ACCESSION, however, Putin faced a 
new challenge from Chechen insurgents when a series of 
deadly explosions occurred in Russia’s major cities. Blaming 
Chechen “TERRORISM,” Putin reopened the war and occu- 
pied the province. UN officials particularly were critical of 
Russias human rights and refugee policies as it tried to pac- 
ify the region. In part to blunt international criticism of his 
Chechnya policy, Putin moved quickly to support American 
calls for retaliation against terrorists following September 
11, 2001, attacks on the World Trade Center in New York 
City and the Pentagon in Washington, D.C. When hijackers 
commandeered four civilian airliners and crashed them into 
the Trade Center and other sites with a heavy loss of life, the 
United States sought UN support for any actions it might 
take in reprisal. On September 12, 2001, the Security Coun- 
cil unanimously adopted Resolution 1368, condemning the 
assault and finding it a threat to international peace and secu- 
rity. Russia joined in the invocation of CHAPTER VII, making 
the resolution’s provisions mandatory on all member states. 
Moscow also gave its support to an American-led coalition 
that demanded the Taliban government of Afghanistan turn 
over suspected terrorist Osama bin Laden. When U.S. forces 
launched massive military strikes against Afghanistan in 
October 2001, a Russian leader, for the first time in Russian 
history, endorsed the deployment of American troops on the 
territory of the former Soviet Union, supporting the decision 
of Uzbekistan to let the United States use its territory as a 
base of operations for attacks on Afghan targets. 

Despite his willingness to assist the United States in 
its war against AL-QAEDA in Afghanistan, President Putin 
moved Russian foreign policy away from the Western orien- 
tation followed by his predecessor. Putin sought to reclaim 
Russia’s great power status by responding to nationalist 
impulses at home and opposing the expansion of American 
global influence. In 2002 Russia signed a 20-year friend- 
ship treaty with China. With China, Russia convinced the 
Central Asian states to call for an early withdrawal of U.S. 


forces from their territory. Putin also improved relations with 
Iran, a member of what U.S. president GEORGE W. BUSH 
dubbed “the Axis of Evil.” He blocked U.S. attempts well 
into 2006 to impose SANCTIONS on the Iranian regime for its 
nuclear enrichment program, which violated Iran’s commit- 
ments under the NPT. At the UN, Russia joined with others 
in resisting U.S. entreaties to gain Security Council approval 
for the 2003 invasion of Iraq. It helped craft UN SECURITY 
COUNCIL RESOLUTION 1441 that called for a final round of 
inspections for WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION. The Rus- 
sian delegation hoped to limit the ability of the United States 
to act unilaterally. In the end, the U.S. government went to 
war without Security Council authorization. The American 
action reinforced Russian attitudes that the United States was 
taking advantage of its unique position in the world com- 
munity after the collapse of the Soviet Union. Tensions with 
the United States surfaced when the George W. Bush admin- 
istration made plans public to deploy missiles in Poland and 
a radar tracking system in the Czech Republic. Putin and his 
advisers considered this ploy to be anti-Russian. Washington 
persisted with the plans and tried, during meetings in early 
2008, to soothe Russian feelings and calm worries. Putin 
made clear that Russia would oppose such U.S. initiatives 
and would modernize its own military capabilities. 

On a more cooperative note, during 2006-07 Moscow par- 
ticipated in the six-nation talks (with China, Japan, the United 
States, and North and South Korea) that appeared to restrain 
North Korean nuclear plans, and remained a member of the 
“QUARTET” (along with the UN, the European Union, and the 
United States), charged with forwarding a peace settlement 
between Palestinians and Israel. In March 2008 Russia joined 
the P5 in passing SC Resolution 1803, placing sanctions on 
Iran in an attempt to restrain its nuclear program. 

Meantime, as the 21st century approached the end of its 
first decade, Russia, the most powerful of the states of the 
former Soviet Union, represented the largest country in the 
world in terms of land mass. It retained a substantial POPULA- 
TION of over 142 million, had stabilized its economy chiefly 
by becoming a major exporter of petroleum, was a member 
of the GROUP OF EIGHT (G8) most influential nations in the 
world, and, though certainly not the superpower the USSR 
had been during the cold war, still was a major player in 
international diplomacy. 

See also ANGOLA; ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE; DECLARATION 
BY UNITED NATIONS; GOLDBERG RESERVATION; GUATEMALA; 
KOREAN WAR; LIE, TRYGVE; SECOND WORLD; SUEZ CRISIS; 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION; UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION; UNIVERSAL DEC- 
LARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 


Further Reading: Gaddis, John Lewis. The Cold War: A New 
History. New York: Penguin, 2005. Holloway, David. The 
Soviet Union and the Arms Race. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1984. Levering, Ralph B. The Cold War: A 
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Post—Cold War History, 2d ed. Wheeling, Ill.: Harlan David- 
son, 2005. Service, Robert. A History of Twentieth-Century 
Russia. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1997. 
Stoessinger, John G. The United Nations and the Superpow- 
ers: China, Russia, and America. 4th ed. New York: Random 
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Inside the Kremlin’ Cold War: From Stalin to Khrushchev. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1997. Perma- 
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Rwanda crisis 

Over the span of 100 days in 1994, approximately 800,000 
people (primarily Tutsis) were killed in the Rwandan GENO- 
CIDE. The Rwandan crisis served as a turning point in UN 
PEACEKEEPING efforts and came to symbolize the political 
stalemate and inefficiency sometimes ascribed to the United 
Nations. Rwanda, a small, densely populated central Afri- 
can country, was a colony of GERMANY (until 1920) and 
Belgium (1920-62). Periodic ethnic conflicts between the 
majority Hutus (over 80 percent of the POPULATION) and the 
minority Tutsis created tens of thousands of Rwandan exiles 
after 1959. In 1990, these exiles formed the Rwandan Patri- 
otic Front (RPF) and invaded Rwanda; a civil war ensued 
between the RPF (primarily Tutsi) and the Hutu-dominated 
government. In the Arusha Accords of 1993, the Rwandan 
government and RPF agreed to a cease-fire and a transitional 
government. At the request of both parties, the UN SECURITY 
COUNCIL (SC) created the UN Observer Mission Uganda- 
Rwanda (UNOMUR), with 81 military observers, to separate 
the two parties and to prevent the shipment of arms into 
Rwanda. During the civil war Uganda had been a supporter 
of the RPE 

In response to reports of HUMAN RIGHTS violations and 
concerns by UNOMUR about security in Rwanda, the SC 
unanimously passed Resolution 872 (1993), which estab- 
lished the UNITED NATIONS ASSISTANCE MISSION FOR 
RWANDA (UNAMIR). UNAMIR was composed of 2,548 
military personnel (though the original proposal requested 
5,500). UNAMIR’s mandate was to monitor the cease-fire 
and the security situation under the transitional govern- 
ment, assist with mine clearance, help repatriate Rwandan 
refugees, coordinate humanitarian assistance, and oversee 
demilitarization procedures. Brigadier-General Romeo Dal- 
laire (Canada) was appointed force commander. UNOMUR 
was integrated into UNAMIR in June 1993. 

By late 1993, violence and refugee flows escalated. A 
Rwandan informant told Dallaire that the Interahamwe (a 
Hutu extremist group) had registered the location of all Tut- 
sis, stockpiled numerous armaments for a Tutsi genocide, 
and planned to kill Belgian soldiers assigned to UNAMIR. 
In a fatal mistake, the UN DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING 
OPERATIONS (DPKO) did not seriously consider this infor- 


mation. In March 1994, the SECRETARY-GENERAL presented 
a progress report on UNAMIR and the deteriorating Rwan- 
dan situation to the Security Council. In Resolution 909 
on April 5, 1994 (one day before the genocide began), the 
Council voted unanimously to extend UNAMIR’s mandate 
by four months. 

On April 6, Rwandan president Juvinal Habyarimana’s 
plane was shot down as it landed in Kigali (the capital). 
Within less than one hour, the Interahamwe set up road- 
blocks to prevent Tutsis from leaving Kigali. Inciting and 
coordinating violence through extremist Radio-Television 
Libre des Mille Collines (RTLM), the Interahamwe soon 
began to massacre Tutsis and key officials in the Rwandan 
transitional government. Ten Belgian soldiers were tortured 
and killed as they tried to protect the prime minister. Imme- 
diately after this tragedy, Belgium evacuated its troops from 
the country, leaving more than 2,000 Rwandans congregated 
at the Ecole Technique Officielle unprotected from massacre 
by the Interahamwe. 

The remaining UNAMIR soldiers were poorly trained and 
poorly equipped. On April 21, in a compromise between Nige- 
ria and CHINA, which wanted to increase UNAMIR troops, 
and the UNITED STATES and the UNITED KINGDOM, which 
wanted a complete withdrawal, the Security Council voted 
unanimously to reduce UNAMIR to 270 observers (Res. 912). 
As reports of violence escalated, the UN Secretary-General 
called for a change in UNAMIR’s mandate to include ending 
the bloodshed. The Security Council condemned the killings, 
but circumvented using the term genocide by incorporating 
an almost direct quote from the 1948 Convention against 
Genocide. (Use of the word would have legally required all 
SC members that had ratified the CONVENTION to act.) Under 
continued pressure from NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS and 
the non-aligned caucus, on May 17, 1994, the SC increased 
the number of UNAMIR troops to 5,500 and imposed an 
arms embargo on Rwanda (Res. 918). However, few coun- 
tries responded to the call for troops; over two months after 
Resolution 918 was adopted, UNAMIR had only 503 troops. 
Throughout May, the SC focused its attention on implemen- 
tation of the RESOLUTION and ways to encourage a cease-fire. 

On June 8, the Security Council expanded the mandate 
of UNAMIR to protect civilians and to provide security for 
humanitarian relief and urged member states to provide 
resources for UNAMIR (Res. 925). Despite the resolution, 
there was little support for UNAMIR. On June 20, FRANCE 
and Senegal offered to conduct a multinational operation 
under CHAPTER VII of the UN CHARTER to assure the secu- 
rity of civilians in Rwanda. By a vote of 10 in favor and five 
abstentions (Brazil, China, New Zealand, Nigeria, and Paki- 
stan), the SC adopted Resolution 929 authorizing the French- 
controlled Operation Turquoise, despite concerns expressed 
by UNAMIR. As Operation Turquoise set up a humanitarian 
zone in southwest Rwanda, one million refugees (primarily 
Hutus who feared revenge by the RPF) flooded into Goma, 
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Zaire, and created a humanitarian crisis. By mid-July, the 
RPF controlled Rwanda, declared a unilateral cease-fire, and 
set up a government. 

On November 8, 1994, the Security Council established 
the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR RWANDA 
(ICTR) to prosecute persons responsible for the genocide 
(Res. 955). Though overwhelmed by claims and limited by 
resources, jail space, investigators, and lawyers, by 1999 the 
tribunal had indicted over 40 individuals, and within seven 
years had convicted 25 people, including former Rwandan 
prime minister Jean Kambanda. In December 1994, the man- 
date of UNAMIR changed again to facilitate the safe and 
voluntary return of refugees. UNAMIR left Rwanda on April 
19, 1996, and the mission was replaced by the UN Office 
in Rwanda charged with coordinating development, HUMAN 
RIGHTS, and refugee repatriation efforts. 

In March 1999, the Secretary-General appointed an inde- 
pendent INQUIRY into UN actions in the Rwandan crisis. The 
report, issued in December 1999, listed several problems: the 
inadequacy of UNAMIR’s mandate, the lack of resources and 
training for UNAMIR, confusion over the rules of engage- 
ment, the UN’s determination to appear neutral even in a 


situation of genocide, member states’ limited enthusiasm for 
peacekeeping after the SOMALIA disaster, the Security Coun- 
cil emphasis on a cease-fire in the midst of genocide, and the 
complications that existed from Rwanda’s status as a member 
of the SC during the crisis. The report termed the UN’s role 
to be an “overriding failure.” 

See also AFRICAN UNION; AGENDA FOR PEACE; ANNAN, 
KOFI; CLINTON, WILLIAM JEFFERSON; ORGANIZATION OF 
AFRICAN UNITY; SOVEREIGNTY; SPECIAL RAPPORTEUR; WAR 
CRIMES TRIBUNALS. 


Further Reading: Adelman, Howard, and Astri Suhrke, eds. 
The Rwandan Crisis from Uganda to Zaire. New Brunswick, 
NJ.: Transaction Publishers, 1999. Gourevitch, Philip. We 
Wish to Inform You That Tomorrow We Will Be Killed with Our 
Families: Stories from Rwanda. New York: St. Martin's, 1999. 
United Nations. The United Nations and Rwanda 1993-1996. 
Blue Books Series. Vol. 10. New York: United Nations, 1996. 
. Report of the Independent Inquiry into the Actions of 
the United Nations during the 1994 Genocide in Rwanda. New 
York: United Nations, 1999. 





— A. S. Patterson 


Sachs, Jeffrey D. See MILLENNIUM PROJECT. 


San Francisco Conference See UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


sanctions 

Under INTERNATIONAL LAW a sanction is a penalty imposed 
by a NATION-STATE, a group of states, or other international 
entity on another actor in the international system for non- 
compliance with some demand made of it. Usually it is 
imposed in order to alter behavior that offends those impos- 
ing the sanctions. Within DOMESTIC JURISDICTION, sanctions 
are uniform, defined by public laws, and are enforced easily, 
relative to sanctions in the international community. Interna- 
tional sanctions may range from minor forms of coercion to 
the use of military force. CHAPTER VII of the UN CHARTER 
grants the SECURITY COUNCIL the authority to carry out 
ENFORCEMENT MEASURES against a state that is deemed to 
have created a threat to or carried out a breach of the peace. 
The Charter, however, within the rubric of enforcement mea- 
sures, distinguishes between sanctions, which are methods 
not employing military force, and the use of the latter. 

If the Security Council imposes Chapter VII sanctions—a 
decision that is subject to the VETO power of the PERMANENT 
MEMBERS (P5)—it is mandatory that all member states apply 
them. Article 41 cites examples of appropriate sanctions, 
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including “complete or partial interruption of economic rela- 
tions and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other 
means of communication, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations.” But the council is not limited by this list, and it 
has often imposed other combinations of restraints on errant 
states. Usually undertaken when the pacific settlement pro- 
visions of CHAPTER VI have not been effective, when the 
event that occasioned their imposition has seemed too grave 
for traditional diplomatic methods, or when there has been 
disagreement among the P5 about the use of force, sanc- 
tions have allowed for the development of council consen- 
sus. When the Security Council has imposed sanctions it has 
created an ad hoc “SANCTIONS COMMITTEE,” made up of the 
full council MEMBERSHIP, to monitor the sanctions’ effective- 
ness and to recommend revisions or their abandonment. In 
June 2007, the council maintained 11 sanctions committees, 
the oldest directed at SOMALIA since 1992. 

The 1990s proved to be the “Sanctions Decade” for the 
Security Council. In addition to Somalia, Council members 
imposed sanctions on IRAQ (1990), the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA 
(1991, 1992, and 1998), Libya (1992), HAITI (1993), Liberia 
(1992), RWANDA 1994), UNITA forces in ANGOLA (1993, 
1997, and 1998), Sudan (1996), SIERRA LEONE (1997), and 
AFGHANISTAN (1999). In the new millennium the Council 
established sanctions against Eritrea and Ethiopia (2000), 
Côte d'Ivoire (2004), IRAN (2006), and North Korea (2006). 
Sanctions have included arms embargoes, economic, finan- 
cial, and trade restrictions, and limitations on the movement 
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of diplomatic and state officials. Prior to the 1990s, the Secu- 
rity Council employed its sanctions power only twice: first 
against Rhodesia in 1966 and then against South Africa in 
1977. 

Two serious difficulties are occasioned by UN sanc- 
tions. First, their impact can be slow, minor, and not suffi- 
ciently important to the government that the United Nations 
is attempting to influence. This is particularly true if the 
sanctions are partial as opposed to “comprehensive” limi- 
tations on trade with the outside world. Under these cir- 
cumstances the objectionable behavior may continue for a 
lengthy period. Sanctions against Rhodesia and South Africa 
to end secessionist policies in the first case, and APARTHEID 
in the second, suffered from these deficiencies. The gradual 
nature of sanctions works to undermine continued consen- 
sus in the Security Council as well. Second, sanctions often 
have adverse effects on innocent civilian POPULATIONS that 
they were not intended to harm, as well as negatively affect- 
ing humanitarian organizations and third-party states. For 
example, reports of civilian suffering in Iraq following the 
GULF WAR due to UN sanctions engendered serious concern 
among Council members at the close of the century. Eco- 
nomic sanctions against energy producing states, and against 
states with traditional markets for Third World goods, have 
had the unintended outcome of damaging DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES’ economies. 

In order to address these problems, on April 17, 2000, 
the Security Council established a Working Group on Gen- 
eral Issues on Sanctions. Among the proposals for sanctions 
reform was the creation of “SMART SANCTIONS,” described as 
carefully targeted penalties, with exemptions for humanitar- 
ian purposes. Freezing financial assets and the international 
flow of contraband owned or controlled by national elites 
in the countries under sanction would be a desired form of 
smart sanction because it would impose economic pain on 
the decision-makers in the offending government without 
undue penalties for the civilian society. An effort in this 
mode was attempted in 2001 with international agreement 
to control the sale and movement of CONFLICT DIAMONDS 
from central Africa that were being used to finance war in 
Sierra Leone and the CONGO. 

See also AL-QAEDA; APPENDIX F (Security Council Res- 
olution 1718); APPENDIX G (United Nations Millennium 
Declaration); BARUCH PLAN; BOSNIA; BUSH, GEORGE W;; 
CARTER, JIMMY; CHINA; COMMITTEE OF 24; CYPRUS DIS- 
PUTE; DARFUR; DISARMAMENT; FRANCE; HAITI; HUSSEIN, 
SADDAM; IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS; KOREAN WAR; LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS; NAMIBIA, OIL-FOR-FOOD SCANDAL; ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AMERICAN STATES; STIMSON DOCTRINE; UN SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 678; UNITED STATES; UNITING 
FOR PEACE RESOLUTION. 


Further Reading: Conlon, Paul. United Nations Sanctions 
Management: A Case Study of the Iraq Sanctions Commit- 
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Sanctions Committees of the Security Council 
CHAPTER VII of the UN CHARTER authorizes the SECURITY 
COUNCIL to impose mandatory SANCTIONS against an aggres- 
sor or any state that threatens or causes a breach of interna- 
tional peace. The Council has used this power on many 
occasions since the KOREAN WAR in 1950. Particularly after 
the end of the COLD WAR, the Security Council members 
found the use of sanctions constructive in areas of ethnic or 
religious conflict, and in regions of potential AGGRESSION. 

In order to monitor the effectiveness and wisdom of the 
sanctions it has imposed, the Security Council usually estab- 
lishes a sanctions committee for each occurrence. These ad 
hoc bodies are committees of the whole. In June of 2007 
there were 11 such committees charged with responsibility 
for sanctions against SOMALIA (Res. 751, 1992), RWANDA 
(Res. 918, 1994), SIERRA LEONE (Res. 1132, 1997), AL- 
QAEDA and the Taliban (Res. 1267, 1999), senior officials of 
the former government of IRAQ (Res. 1518, 2003), Liberia 
(Res. 1521, 2003), CONGO (Res. 1533 (2004), Côte d'Ivoire 
(Res. 1572, 2004), Sudan (Res. 1591, 2005), individuals 
suspected by the Independent Investigation Commission or 
the Government of LEBANON in the assassination of former 
prime minister Hariri (Res. 1636, 2005, and North Korea 
(Res. 1718, 2006). Despite the extensive committee system, 
the Security Council and the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM are 
not set up to implement the sanctions directly. The United 
Nations is dependent on neighboring states and govern- 
ments that normally do business with the sanctioned coun- 
try to implement UN sanctions. This is often not possible 
given an individual country’s limited resources and compet- 
ing national interests. 

See also GULF WAR. 
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SARS See SEVERE ACUTE RESPIRATORY SYNDROME. 


scale of assessments 

The scale of assessments lists the percentage of the UN bud- 
gets each member state must contribute in order to meet the 
requirements of the CHARTER’s Article 17, which requires the 
MEMBERSHIP to pay the expenses of the organization. Mem- 
bers are assessed for the biennial regular UN BUDGET, the 
PEACEKEEPING operations budget, and the budget of inter- 
national WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS. The scale of assessments is 
set for a three-year period by vote of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
on the recommendations of the FIFTH COMMITTEE and the 
COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The “ceiling” that any member was required to pay, as of 
June 2006, was 22 percent of the regular budget and 27 per- 
cent of the peacekeeping budget. As the largest contributor, 
only the UNITED STATES was affected by these ceilings. The 
“floor,” or lowest assessment assigned, was .001 percent and 
was applied to the poorest states in the United Nations. 

The General Assembly established at its first session 
that the “capacity to pay” should be the overriding basis for 
setting the assessment rate. Yet, if that measure had been 
used without adjustment, the United States would have paid 
nearly 50 percent of the UN’s expenses during its early years. 
That was politically unacceptable to the American govern- 
ment, and U.S. assessments never exceeded 40 percent. In 
1954 the General Assembly lowered the dues of the largest 
contributor to no more than one-third of the regular bud- 
get. In 1973 this was reduced to 25 percent. The minimum 
assessment initially was .04 percent. It was lowered to .02 
percent in 1973, .01 percent in 1978, and .001 percent in 
1997. All assessments are made in U.S. dollars based on 
average rates of exchange and are determined by computing 
a state’s gross national product over a period of time, which 
has varied from three to 10 years. 

The use of “ceilings” and “floors” reflects a recognition 
that other factors than simply the “capacity to pay” (as 
determined by measuring a state’s total national income 
in comparison to other states) must be considered in set- 
ting the scale of assessment. The Committee on Contri- 
butions has also taken into consideration low per capita 
income, giving affected states relief up to 85 percent of 
their assessment. Also, a state’s level of debt is factored 
into the determination. Finally, for peacekeeping operations 
there are expectations that the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL (P5) will pay for large portions of 
the operations, and that developing states will have no, or 
very limited, responsibilities. For example, for the United 
Nations Disengagement Observer Force (UNDOF) in the 
Golan Heights in the mid-1970s the P5 paid 55.28 percent 
of the costs, NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS from the industrial- 
ized world paid 41.97 percent, and the LEAST DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES paid .054%. 


The issue of paying for peacekeeping operations first arose 
in 1956 with the creation of the UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY 
FORCE (UNEF) to separate the parties in the SUEZ CRISIS. The 
SECRETARY-GENERAL and the General Assembly determined 
that these were “expenses of the Organization,” and thus all 
states should be assessed for them. The Soviet Union, East- 
ern Bloc nations, and Arab states refused to pay, arguing that 
the aggressors should bear the costs of the operation. The 
financial crisis became more severe in 1960 when the General 
Assembly undertook a peacekeeping effort in the CONGO. Not 
only the USSR but also FRANCE refused to pay its assessment, 
claiming that only the SECURITY COUNCIL under CHAPTER VII 
had the authority to order military operations, and then to 
require the members to pay for them. This was a crucial issue 
because the cost of UN involvement in the Congolese civil war 
was more than the entire regular budget of the world body. 
Even a 1962 advisory opinion by the INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE finding these expenses to be legitimate under the 
terms of Article 17 could not move these members to pay their 
arrears, plunging the United Nations into a financial crisis 
from which it did not recover before the end of the century. 

The UN Charter provides in Article 19 that “a Member of 
the United Nations which is in arrears in the payment of its 
financial contributions to the Organization shall have no vote 
in the General Assembly if the amount of its arrears equals or 
exceeds the amount of the contribution due from it for the 
preceding two full years.” Following the operations in the 
Congo, as the UN’s deficit mounted, the United States threat- 
ened to invoke Article 19 against the Soviet Union which, 
along with France, had compiled two years of arrears. When 
the USSR said it would withdraw from the United Nations 
if it lost its vote in the General Assembly, the United States 
relented. The confrontation between the United States and 
the USSR, however, was only a small part of the dilemma. 
Many states, not wanting to fund activities with which they 
did not agree, failed to pay their assessments from the 1960s 
onward. As the new millennium began, nearly one-third of 
the UN membership had not paid its assessments in full 
for the regular budget, amounting to $244.2 million. The 
United States owed the most: $167.9 million, 68.7 percent 
of the total. When the peacekeeping and war crimes tribunal 
budgets were included, arrearages stood at $2.9 billion. By 
the end of December 2006 unpaid assessments had climbed 
to $361 million for the regular budget. The arrearage for 
the war crimes tribunals had more than doubled. Only the 
peacekeeping shortfall had shrunk, falling to $1.8 billion. 
More than two-thirds of the deficit in the regular budget 
was owed by the United States. Yet, the General Assem- 
bly was chary about applying Article 19, especially against 
poor nations. For example, at the end of 2005, despite their 
arrears, the Assembly decided to allow the Central African 
Republic, Comoros, Georgia, Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, Niger, 
Sao Tomé and Principe, SOMALIA, and Tajikistan to retain 
their votes in the 60th session. 
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The largest debtor in 2006 by far was the United States. 
Beginning in the 1980s, as conservative governments came 
to power in Washington, the United States became increas- 
ingly critical of the size of its assessment. In addition to 
its 25 percent share of the regular budget, Washington was 
paying 31 percent of the annual peacekeeping costs. As a 
condition for appropriating funds for past bills, Republican 
Congresses demanded major REFORMS at the United Nations, 
and a lowering of the U.S. assessment to 20 percent for the 
regular budget and 25 percent for peacekeeping. 

Largely because of rising peacekeeping costs, American 
arrears were in excess of $1 billion by the end of 1999, and 
it was in danger of losing its vote in the General Assem- 
bly. During the BILL CLINTON administration the United 
States undertook a major diplomatic initiative to reduce 
its contribution to the United Nations. Led by its PERMA- 
NENT REPRESENTATIVE, Richard Holbrooke, and reenforced 
by congressional legislation known as the “Helms-Biden 
Agreement,” the American delegation sought a reduction of 
its assessment to 22 percent combined with a zero growth 
UN budget. The U.S. Congress authorized a partial pay- 
ment of $100 million in December 1999 in order to retain 
a vote in the Assembly, but 2000 would be decisive. On 
December 23, the General Assembly concluded months of 
negotiations by adopting its first major overhaul of UN 
financing in more than 20 years. It cut U.S. dues to 22 
percent for the regular budget and 27 percent for peace- 
keeping, shifting the shortfall to DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
with improving economies. At the last moment, however, 
the consensus in the Assembly nearly fell apart, because 
even with the expected American contribution the United 
Nations still faced a huge deficit for 2001. This was covered 
by a personal donation of $34 million from media execu- 
tive Ted Turner. 

The second largest contributor at the beginning of the 
21st century was JAPAN. Japanese legislators, however, were 
not pleased with contributing 19.4 percent of the UN budget 
while not having a permanent seat on the Security Council 
and more members within the SECRETARIAT. Japan threat- 
ened to unilaterally cut its contribution to voluntary funds, 
programmes, and SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. Responding to 
Japan’s concern, the COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS rec- 
ommended that its assessment be cut to 15.8 percent in the 
2007-09 budget. 

See also BRAHIMI REPORT; CHINA; GOLDBERG RESERVATION; 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS; INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL PANEL ON CLIMATE CHANGE; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; PEREZ DE CUELLAR, JAVIER; UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
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Seabed Treaty See INTERNATIONAL SEABED AUTHORITY, 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA. 


Second Committee of the General Assembly 
The Second Committee, one of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s six 
main committees, is also known as the Economic and Finan- 
cial Committee (ECOFIN). Like the other five committees, 
it consists of representatives from every member state, each 
having an equal vote. It considers and drafts RESOLUTIONS 
on agenda items assigned to the committee by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. DEVELOPING COUNTRIES consider the Second 
Committee one of the most pivotal bodies in the United 
Nations, since it addresses questions of DEVELOPMENT and 
international trade and finance. The main CAUCUS GROUP 
in the Committee is the GROUP OF 77 (G-77) developing 
nations. 

During the 1970s, when the demise of colonialism pro- 
duced a majority of newly independent developing nations, 
and when the NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 
(NIEO) was proposed, the Second Committee considered a 
lengthy list of contentious topics. Since the end of the COLD 
WAR and the moderation of the NIEO, controversy in the 
Second Committee has declined. A global consensus on eco- 
nomic and financial matters emerged in the mid-1990s, and 
differences between industrialized and developing nations 
were more limited, as both sought effective methods of deal- 
ing with financial problems and evenhanded representation 
in the international institutions addressing them. Only the 
injection of “rights-based” language into development pro- 
grams and reports generated new concern among the devel- 
oping countries on the committee. They feared that financial 
aid might be tied to HUMAN RIGHTS performance. In order 
to allay this concern, a “right to development” was included 
more frequently in the committee's resolutions. 

The Second Committee annually addresses topics 
regarding trade, finance, development, debt, the interna- 
tional financial institutions (the BRETTON WOODS insti- 
tutions), the implementation of UN Plans of Action, and 
the results of WORLD CONFERENCES relating to finance and 
development, SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, and reports from 
the various UN bodies, offices, and committees related to 
development. It also addresses regional questions from var- 
ious parts of the world relating to development and finance, 
and to environmental issues—such as CLIMATE CHANGE, 
biological diversity, and DESERTIFICATION. All aspects of 
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technical cooperation also fall within its mandate. The 60th 
General Assembly session acted on 45 draft proposals. In 
2006 the committee took up, among other topics, the inter- 
national financial system and development, implementa- 
tion of the outcomes from the International Conference on 
Financing for Development, external debt, special help to 
the Philippines, the reconstruction of Liberia, and interna- 
tional migration. 

See also COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, STRUCTURE 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Further Reading: Second Committee Web site: <www. 
un.org/ga/61/second.shtml>. For preceding and succeeding 
years, substitute the GA session number in the Web site 
URL. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Second Development Decade See DEVELOPMENT 
DECADES. 


Second United Nations Conference on the 
Exploration and Peaceful Uses of Outer 


Space See COMMITTEE ON THE PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER 
SPACE. 


Second World 

In the lexicon of COLD WAR development politics, second 
world referred to the industrialized socialist states, generally 
found in the Soviet bloc. Because most of these states intro- 
duced sweeping economic REFORMS following the collapse 
of their communist governments in the late 1980s, second 
world countries became known as “economies in transition” 
(EITs), and often sought DEVELOPMENT assistance in order 
to cope with the dislocations and high costs of moving from 
socialist to capitalist economies. 

See also FIRST AND THIRD WORLDS. 


Secretariat 

The Secretariat is the international civil service staff that 
administers the day-to-day operations of the United Nations. 
It is one of the six PRINCIPAL ORGANS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS, along with the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA), SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL (SC), ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(ECOSOC), TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, and INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ). Provided for in Chapter XV, Arti- 
cles 97-101 of the CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS, the 
Secretariat works for the United Nations at the HEADQUAR- 
TERS in New York City and all over the world, serves other 
principal organs of the United Nations, and administers 


the programs and policies determined by these organs. The 
job of the Secretariat is, then, comparable, on the interna- 
tional stage, to the job carried out by the national bureau- 
cracy of an individual nation. Among other functions, these 
international civil servants administer PEACEKEEPING oper- 
ations, handle refugee problems, mediate international dis- 
putes, survey economic and social trends, prepare studies 
on HUMAN RIGHTS, economic development, SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT, and anything else commanded by any organ 
of the United Nations. The Secretariat provides information 
to the general public about the United Nations, organizes 
international conferences, monitors the implementation of 
UN directives, interprets speeches and translates documents 
into the UN’s official LANGUAGES, and more. 

Although its main headquarters is in New York, the 
United Nations maintains an important presence in Geneva 
(UNOG), Vienna (UNOV), and Nairobi (UNON), and some 
related agencies are headquartered in yet other cities, such as 
Paris, The Hague, and Rome. 

The head of the Secretariat is the SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
who is chosen by the General Assembly on recommendation 
of the Security Council. The Secretary-General is appointed 
for a five-year term and can be reelected. The Secretariat con- 
sists of the following offices and agencies, each headed by an 
UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL, assistant secretary-general or 
senior official, reporting to the Secretary-General: Executive 
Office of the Secretary-General, Office of Internal Oversight 
Services (OIOS), Office of Legal Affairs (OLA), Department 
of Political Affairs (DPA), DEPARTMENT FOR DISARMAMENT 
AFFAIRS (DDA), DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERA- 
TIONS (DPKO), OFFICE FOR THE COORDINATION OF HUMAN- 
ITARIAN AFFAIRS (OCHA), DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS (DESA), Department for General Assembly 
Affairs and Conference Services (DGAACS), DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INFORMATION (DPI), Department of Manage- 
ment (DM), UN Ethics Office, UN Ombudsman’s Office, 
Office of the High Representative for the LEAST DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES, land-locked DEVELOPING COUNTRIES and Small 
Island Developing States (OHRLLS), Department of Safety 
and Security (DSS), and the OFFICE ON DRUGS AND CRIME 
(UNODC). 

In 2007 there were about 8,900 men and WOMEN, under 
the regular BUDGET, from about 170 countries, who made up 
the staff of the Secretariat. There were, as well, many more 
employees working for related agencies (like the WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO), the WORLD BANK, and sev- 
eral others). These are international civil servants and are 
not answerable to specific nations but rather to the United 
Nations alone. In fact employees of the Secretariat take an 
oath not to seek or receive instructions from any govern- 
ment or outside authority. According to the Charter, member 
states are to respect the exclusive international character and 
responsibilities of the members of the Secretariat and not 
seek to influence their activities in an improper way. Still, 
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there have been times in the history of the United Nations 
when the Secretariat has been the target of suspicion and 
criticism by member governments. During the early days of 
the administration of U.S. president DWIGHT EISENHOWER, 
at the height of the COLD WAR, for example, Secretary-Gen- 
eral TRYGVE LIE, under pressure from Washington, allowed 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) to fingerprint and 
question all American employees of the United Nations. The 
practice continued until November 1953, when the new Sec- 
retary-General, DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, ordered the FBI to end 
it. But the American government, committed to removing 
possible communist sympathizers, established the Interna- 
tional Organizations Employees Loyalty Board to investi- 
gate all U.S. employees at the United Nations. Among those 
investigated was the highly respected RALPH BUNCHE. Dur- 
ing Hammarskjölds term as Secretary-General, the Soviet 
Union displayed suspicion of the Secretariat staff, believing 
that under the Secretary-General, it was doing the bidding 
of the West. Moscow thus pressed upon the United Nations 
the so-called TROIKA PROPOSAL, which would have created 
a three-headed executive office for the Secretariat with sep- 
arate appointees representing the West, the East, and the 
developing world. 

During the 1980s and 1990s the most serious charges 
were that the Secretariat was too large, inefficient, and waste- 
ful. Secretary-General BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI _ tried, 
unsuccessfully, to quiet the critics, particularly in the UNITED 
STATES, by freezing the budget and announcing reforms. His 
successor, KOFI ANNAN, presented his extensive REFORM and 
reorganization plans in 1997—Renewing the United Nations— 
consolidating and regrouping some 24 agencies into five 
divisions, and creating a new DEPUTY SECRETARY-GENERAL 
position to preside over the streamlined bureaucracy. When, 
in late 1997, the General Assembly approved the first pack- 
age of proposed reforms, the savings came to about $123 
million. One consequence was that the U.S. Congress finally 
passed an appropriation of $819 million to repay some of 
the $1 billion in back dues owed by the United States and 
withheld in part to pressure the United Nations to carry out 
reforms of the Secretariat bureaucracy. 

Shortly after his accession to office in 2007 as the eighth 
secretary-general, BAN KI-MOON moved to restructure the 
Secretariat and to install new requirements for senior and 
middle-level jobs in the organization. He removed traditional 
job guarantees and created incentives for a competitive appli- 
cation process. He established annual performance reviews 
and term limits, opened positions at UN Headquarters in 
New York to field officers presently stationed outside the 
United States, pressured senior officials to make public their 
financial statements, and sought to end “reversion” agree- 
ments, under which UN personnel taking senior posts auto- 
matically could return to their old jobs once their service at 
the senior level ended. Ban’s changes brought criticism from 
many member state delegations who had grown accustomed 


to traditional unwritten practices at the UN. In closed ses- 
sions Ban met with these states’ ambassadors to assure them 
that extensive consultation would occur before any reforms 
were put in place. His promise assuaged much of the con- 
cern, but the criticism demonstrated the difficulty in making 
serious administrative changes in the Secretariat. 

When Secretary-General Ban made his initial senior 
appointments, he took the occasion to recommend a reorder- 
ing of several departments. He proposed dividing the peace- 
keeping office into two divisions, one of operations and one 
for field support, and changing the rank of the director of the 
Department for Disarmament Affairs from Under Secretary- 
General to Assistant Secretary-General, in effect demoting 
the office in the UN hierarchy. Faced with opposition on 
both fronts, Ban agreed to ask committees to review the pro- 
posals before submitting them to the General Assembly. 

Employment information about the Secretariat may be 
obtained via the UN’s Web site at <www.un.org>, or by writ- 
ing to the UN’s Department of Public Information, New York, 
NY 10017. 

See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS; CARDOSO REPORT; 
CHAPTER VI OF THE UN CHARTER; COMMISSION ON THE STA- 
TUS OF WOMEN; COMPETENCE OF UNITED NATIONS ORGANS; 
DECLARATION ON THE ELIMINATION OF VIOLENCE AGAINST 
WOMEN; DEMOCRATIZATION; DEPUTY SECRETARY-GENERAL; 
DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNT; DIRECTOR-GENERAL; DISARMA- 
MENT COMMISSION; DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS; ELECTION 
ASSISTANCE; ELECTION ASSISTANCE DIVISION; FRECHETTE, 
LOUISE; INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVEL- 
OPMENT; INTER-AGENCY NETWORK ON WOMEN AND GEN- 
DER; INTERNATIONAL LAW; INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
ON MIGRATION; SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS; SMART SANCTIONS; 
SPECIAL RAPPORTEUR; STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
specific Secretaries-General, specific departments and offices 
of the Secretariat; TREATY; UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
FUND FOR WOMEN; UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS; UNITED NATIONS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT; UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM; VOL- 
CKER REPORT; WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS; WEAPONS; WORLD 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SURVEY. 


Further Reading: Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry 
Pubantz. The New United Nations: International Organization 
in the Twenty-first Century. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice 
Hall, 2006. Traub, James. The Best Intentions: Kofi Annan and 
the UN in the Era of American World Power. New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 2006. 


Secretary-General 

The Secretary-General is the chief administrative officer of 
the United Nations. Chapter XV of the UN CHARTER pro- 
vides for an administrative staff for the United Nations called 
the SECRETARIAT. According to Article 97 of the Charter, the 
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Secretariat is to comprise “a Secretary-General and such staff 
as the Organization may require.” The SECURITY COUNCIL 
recommends the Secretary-General to the GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY, which then makes the appointment, typically for a five- 
year term. 

As of 2007, there had been eight Secretaries-General: 
TRYGVE LIE of Norway (February 1946-November 1952), 
DAG HAMMARSKJÖLD of Sweden (April 1953-September 
1961), U THANT of Burma (November 1961—December 
1971), KURT WALDHEIM of Austria (January 1972—December 
1981), JAVIER PEREZ DE CUÉLLAR of Peru (January 1982- 
December 1991), BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI of Egypt VJanu- 
ary 1992—December 1996), KOFI ANNAN of Ghana (January, 
1997—December 2006, and BAN KI-MOON of South Korea 
(January 2007- ). Each of these men came from a small 
or middle power nation, and during the COLD WAR from a 
neutral or noncontroversial state, and each had extensive 
diplomatic experience prior to assuming the position of Sec- 
retary-General. Also, there was an effort to rotate the position 
among the different geographical regions recognized by the 
United Nations. Given the importance of the post, extended 
private negotiations and political bargaining attended the 
nomination and election of each successful candidate. 

The Secretary-General and his staff in the Secretariat, 
according to Articles 100 and 101 of the Charter, are obli- 
gated to act “exclusively” as “international” civil servants, 
and not represent any particular nation’s, or group of nations’ 
point of view. The Secretary's international staff consists of 
some 8,900 men and WOMEN from about 170 countries, who 
conduct the day-to-day operations of the United Nations at 
the HEADQUARTERS in New York and at offices and centers 
throughout the world. The Secretary-General is chief admin- 
istrator at all meetings of the General Assembly, the Secu- 
rity Council, the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, and the 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, and performs any other functions 
entrusted to him by those organs (Article 98). He is expected 
to put before the Security Council “any matter which in 
his opinion may threaten the maintenance of international 
peace and security” (Article 99), and he is responsible for 
the deposit of multilateral TREATIES completed under the 
auspices of the United Nations, all of which are registered 
with, and regularly published by the Secretariat (Article 102) 
in the UNITED NATIONS TREATY SERIES. Each year the Sec- 
retary-General issues a public report on the activities of the 
United Nations (similar to the U.S. presidents “State of the 
Union” address and annual budget), appraising the organiza- 
tion’s work, and outlining future priorities. The Secretary, as 
well, is often expected to make use of his GOOD OFFICES to 
effect preventive diplomacy, that is, public and private efforts 
to defuse an international dispute, a civil conflict, or other 
threat to international peace. 

The Secretary-General is the UN’s most highly visible 
representative to the world. As the position has evolved it 
increasingly has required of its holder a combination of tax- 


ing requirements. During the tensest periods of the COLD 
WAR, the Secretary faced the challenge of dealing with a dan- 
gerous worldwide competition between two heavily armed 
competitors, each either seeking to influence the workings 
of the Secretariat or, too often, ignoring its role in interna- 
tional affairs. Since the UN's founding, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has had to be an accomplished diplomat, a conciliator, 
often an activist for international causes, a liaison between 
aggrieved parties, and a master of public relations. The 
Secretary's “constituency” is particularly unwieldy, and it 
includes world leaders, the major powers, regional groups, 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs), religious 
groups, environmental organizations, the world’s media, and 
more. Many of the reform programs suggested at the United 
Nations have been directed at making the job more manage- 
able. As part of his reform agenda, Secretary-General Annan 
convinced the General Assembly to establish the position 
of DEPUTY SECRETARY-GENERAL to assist with the day-to- 
day administration of the world body. Annan also created a 
SENIOR MANAGEMENT GROUP as a cabinet of senior officers 
to advise the Secretary-General and to implement his or her 
decisions. In 2007 the VOLCKER REPORT, an inquiry into the 
Oil-for-Food program, proposed that the UN appoint a chief 
administrative officer to run the UN bureaucracy, recogniz- 
ing that secretaries-general are not usually selected for their 
administrative acumen. 

The office has also been buffeted by controversies and 
grievances that surfaced as decolonization took place and 
UN MEMBERSHIP expanded. The Soviet Union's abortive 
TROIKA PROPOSAL, proposed during Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjéld’s term, would have transformed fundamen- 
tally the institution of the Secretary-General from a one- 
person office to a three-person committee, one representing 
the capitalist West, another the socialist East, and one the 
Third World. By the 1970s, issues of NORTH-SOUTH differ- 
ence began to impact the Secretary-General as much as did 
the cold war. For example, the growing number of poorer 
nations, first called the GROUP OF 77, criticized Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim for being too pro-West, particularly 
in his appointments to the Secretariat. 

By the 1980s, the issue of REFORM OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS became a major concern for the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. The administration of President RONALD REAGAN in 
Washington was particularly critical of what it perceived as a 
bloated UN bureaucracy. The UNITED STATES withdrew from 
the UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO), rejected the LAW OF THE 
SEA TREATY, and endorsed a legislative proposal by Sena- 
tor Nancy Kassebaum of Kansas (the Kassebaum Amend- 
ment) calling for a cut in U.S. contributions to UN agencies 
and a reduction in UN staff. In 1985 the president signed 
a congressional act lowering the American contribution to 
the total UN BUDGET from 25 percent to 20 percent. Rela- 
tions between the Secretary-General and the United States 
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worsened when, in 1995, Republicans gained the major- 
ity in the U.S. Senate, and Jesse Helms of North Carolina, 
a sharp critic of the United Nations, became chair of the 
powerful Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Helms was 
conspicuously disparaging of Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali, whose efforts at reform he characterized as 
insufficient. Under pressure from Helms and other conserva- 
tives in the U.S. Congress, Washington turned to the veteran 
diplomat Kofi Annan as its choice to replace Boutros-Ghali 
in 1997. Annan thus ascended to the position of Secretary- 
General with a mandate of sorts to bring about substantial 
reform of the United Nations. In his first year he presented 
a sweeping reform package that was largely adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1997. It streamlined and reorganized 
the United Nations, consolidated several programs, upgraded 
management practices, called for a zero-growth budget, and 
established a new post—Deputy Secretary-General—to assist 
in the array of duties assigned to the Secretary-General. For 
his efforts, Annan and the United Nations were awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Peace in 2000. 

During Kofi Annan’s second term, however, his relation- 
ship with the United States was mired in controversy and 
recrimination. The revelations surrounding the OIL-FOR- 
FOOD SCANDAL that implicated the Secretariat in the mis- 
appropriation of the earnings from the sale of Iraqi oil and 
Annan’s son in the scandal led to pressure on the Secre- 
tary-General to resign. Annan refused to do so and he was 
ultimately cleared of direct involvement by the investigatory 
commission established to look into the matter, although 
he was criticized for lax oversight and administration. The 
Secretary-General also irritated the GEORGE W. BUSH admin- 
istration for calling the American invasion of IRAQ in 2003 
illegal. 

In the 1990s, after the cold war ended, the world wit- 
nessed an escalation of conflict within states, often marked 
by extreme brutality. This disturbing trend could be seen 
in the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA (particularly in BOSNIA and 
KOSOVO), Rwanda, SOMALIA, and TIMOR-LESTE. Secretary 
Boutros-Ghali began to give consideration to enhancing 
the capability of the Secretary-General’s office in addressing 
this ominous development. He proposed the idea of “peace 
enforcement” or “peace-building” as distinct from “PEACE- 
KEEPING.” The Secretary intended this to mean that a UN 
force should be available to intervene in such conflicts even 
if not all parties to the conflict consented. The proposal 
was controversial, particularly in the United States. Still, by 
the end of Boutros-Ghali’s term, the number of UN troops 
around the world in various hot spots had increased dra- 
matically. His successor, Kofi Annan, essentially agreed on 
an enlarged UN role and set out to justify and improve such 
action. Annan was determined to ensure that the United 
Nations, when asked to undertake a peace operation, would 
be fully equipped to do so. He initiated three reports to 
forward this effort. The first, a report submitted to the Gen- 


eral Assembly in November 1999, examined the atrocities 
committed against Bosnian Muslims in 1995 in the UN 
“safe area” of Srebrenica. The Secretary-General released the 
second report in December 1999. It was an independent 
INQUIRY conducted by Ingvar Carlsson, the former prime 
minister of Sweden, into the 1994 GENOCIDE in Rwanda. 
And the third, made public in August 2000, was a compre- 
hensive review, composed by a distinguished international 
panel chaired by Lakhdar Brahimi, former foreign minister 
of Algeria. The BRAHIMI REPORT put forth a wide-ranging set 
of recommendations to advance the UN’s ability to engage in 
peacekeeping. 

During his term, Kofi Annan vigorously carried on the 
tradition of world diplomat. He traveled extensively through- 
out the world, performed the role of intermediary by extend- 
ing his “good offices” in numerous long-standing disputes, 
sought substantive reform of the UN bureaucracy, and con- 
vened the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT, the largest gathering of high 
level national leaders in history. 

When Annan was succeeded by Ban Ki-Moon in January 
2007, the Secretary-General immediately staked out a new 
approach to UN administration and he highlighted particular 
issues in world affairs. He directed public attention to the 
crisis in the DARFUR region of the Sudan. He sought interna- 
tional support for a UN peacekeeping mission in partnership 
with the AFRICAN UNION force already in place. In June 2007 
the Sudanese government gave its assent to a UN operation. 
At UN Headquarters Ban removed traditional job guarantees 
and established annual performance reviews and term limits 
for senior UN officials, who were additionally asked to make 
public their financial statements. He also proposed a reorder- 
ing of several UN departments. His initial revisions in tradi- 
tional UN personnel policy and organizational STRUCTURE 
brought criticism from many member state delegations who 
had grown accustomed to the unwritten practices at the UN. 
In response, Ban promised extensive consultation before he 
made administrative changes and he agreed to ask commit- 
tees to review the proposals before submitting them to the 
General Assembly for approval. 

See also AGENDA FOR PEACE; CLINTON, WILLIAM JEFFER- 
SON; MEDIATION; RUSSIAN FEDERATION; SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL; UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, 
the activities of specific Secretaries-general, particularly in the 
following entries: CONGO, IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS. 


Further Reading: Boudreau, Thomas E. Sheathing the Sword. 
New York: Greenwood Press, 1991. Chesterman, Simon, 
ed. Secretary or General? The UN Secretary-General in World 
Affairs. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007. Kille, 
Kent J. From Manager to Visionary: The Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2006. 
Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. The New United 
Nations: International Organization in the Twenty-first Cen- 
tury. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 2006. Moore, 
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John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. To Create a New World?: 
American Presidents and the United Nations. New York: Peter 
Lang Publishers, 1999. Newman, Edward. The UN Secretary- 
General from the Cold War to the New Era: A Global Peace 
and Security Mandate? New York: St. Martin’s, 1998. United 
Nations. Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the 
Organization. General Assembly, Fifty-fifth Session. New 
York: United Nations, 2000. 


Security Council 

The Security Council (SC) is one of the six principal organs 
of the United Nations, as established in Article 7 of the 
United Nations CHARTER, and arguably its most influential 
one. Its primary responsibility is “to maintain or restore 
international peace and security” (Article 39), but it deals 
also with other important matters within the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM and in the relations of the UN with the rest 
of world. Its composition and work is described in Chapter 
V of the Charter. In recent years, there have been a number 
of calls for the REFORM of the Security Council to reflect the 
new conditions characterizing world affairs since the end of 
the COLD WAR. 

Articles 12 and 24 of the Charter identify the Security 
Council as the primary organ for dealing with all matters 
related to peace and war. Only in rare cases has the GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) taken over this responsibility, using 
the 1950 UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION. The Security 
Council alone has the power to impose ENFORCEMENT MEA- 
SURES in accordance with CHAPTER VII. Furthermore, it can 
recommend actions according to CHAPTER VI and also usu- 
ally authorizes PEACEKEEPING measures (CHAPTER VI 1⁄). 
All members of the United Nations, under Article 25, have 
accepted the obligation to carry out measures decided upon 
by the Security Council. Therefore, unlike RESOLUTIONS by 
the General Assembly, those passed by the council are legally 
binding under INTERNATIONAL LAW. This gives the Security 
Council a power unknown to other organs of the UN or 
indeed any international organization. 

The Security Council recommends to the General Assem- 
bly the candidate for the post of SECRETARY-GENERAL as 
well as the ADMISSION OF MEMBERS to the United Nations. In 
the latter case, the Security Council’s Committee on Admis- 
sion of New Members—a standing committee of the Coun- 
cil—evaluates applicants before the full Council forwards 
a recommendation to the Assembly. The Security Council 
also acts in the trusteeship function for the UN in “STRA- 
TEGIC TRUST TERRITORIES” (Article 83). In connection with 
the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ), the SC rec- 
ommends terms of admission for states willing to join the 
Statute of the ICJ (Article 93) and elects justices to the Court 
together with the GA (Article 4, STATUTE OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE). Finally, the Council recom- 
mends whether members’ privileges should be suspended or 


whether a state should be expelled according to Articles 5 
and 6, respectively. 

There are other specific, related functions or powers des- 
ignated by the Charter to the Security Council, including: to 
investigate international disputes that may lead to conflict, 
recommend methods of adjudicating disputes, forward plans 
to regulate armaments, determine if a threat to the peace 
exists and recommend action to forestall the outbreak of vio- 
lence, call on member states to apply economic SANCTIONS 
and other non-military measures to resist AGGRESSION, and, 
as noted above, take military action against an aggressor. 
If a complaint regarding a threat to the peace is brought 
before the Council, it will initially recommend diplomatic 
efforts to resolve the dispute by peaceful means. The council 
may also investigate and attempt MEDIATION itself, or it may 
appoint SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES or ask the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to appoint such representatives or use his GOOD OFFICES 
to address the disagreement. The Council also may send, 
or authorize specific countries to send, peacekeeping forces 
into troubled areas. 

Fifteen members sit on the Security Council (Article 23). 
The UNITED STATES, the United Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN 
and Northern Ireland, FRANCE, the RUSSIAN FEDERATION 
(formerly the USSR), and the People’s Republic of CHINA— 
which assumed the seat of the Republic of China (Taiwan) 
in October 1971—are PERMANENT MEMBERS of the Council 
(the so-called P5) with the power to VETO decisions; 10 are 
NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS elected by the General Assem- 
bly. The latter group was increased in August 1965 from six 
original non-permanent members following AMENDMENT of 
Article 23. The expansion had been proposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly by Resolution 1991A, adopted in December 
1963. The election of new non-permanent members by the 
General Assembly is conducted according to an equitable 
geographical distribution (Article 23); five members must 
come from Africa and Asia, two each from LATIN AMERICA 
and the West European and Other CAUCUS GROUPS, and one 
from an Eastern European country. Immediate reelection of 
non-permanent members is not possible (Article 23), and 
five new members are elected each year to serve overlapping 
two-year terms. 

Business is conducted in accordance with the “Provi- 
sional Rules of the Security Council,” provided by Article 
30. VOTING is regulated by Article 27. Each member of the 
Council has one vote; in order for a proposal to pass, it must 
achieve nine votes in favor (the number of votes required 
was raised from seven with the enlargement of the Council 
in 1965). The Charter, however, distinguishes between pro- 
cedural and substantive matters (Article 27). On SUBSTAN- 
TIVE QUESTIONS all of the P5 must support the RESOLUTION 
for it to pass. This is often referred to as the principle of 
“Great Power unanimity” or the “Veto Power.” While the 
actual use of this power has declined steadily, many propos- 
als fail because of the mere threat of a veto. Whether an issue 
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First Security Council Session, London, 1946 (UN PHOTO/MARCEL BOLOMEY) 


is a procedural or substantive matter is itself a substantive 
question, thus giving the permanent members a “DOUBLE 
VETO” on items before the council. All five of the permanent 
members have exercised the veto. A permanent member may 
also abstain, thus officially not supporting a decision but not 
blocking it. 

In theory, the Security Council is in continuous session 
at United Nations HEADQUARTERS in New York, although 
it has on occasion met elsewhere. It held sessions in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, in 1972 and in Panama City, Panama, the 
following year. Each Security Council member state has a 
representative in New York at all times. On occasion, heads 
of state also attend meetings of the SC; for example, in Janu- 
ary 1992, 13 heads of state or government and two ministers 
for foreign affairs met at a summit meeting of the Council in 
New York, and in September 2000, at a SPECIAL SESSION of 
the Council during the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT, heads of state 


replaced regular envoys to represent their countries. The 
SECURITY COUNCIL PRESIDENCY is occupied by the members 
in turn for one month, rotating according to the alphabetical 
order of the English name for the countries. 

Sessions are supposed to be conducted openly, but once a 
member so requests a meeting convenes behind closed doors. 
Private meetings have become common practice, whereas in 
the UN's first years meetings were often televised. Most of 
the actual debates now take place in meeting rooms adjacent 
to the Security Council chamber and only the voting is done 
within the actual council room. When discussing a dispute, 
non-members of the Security Council may be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion (Articles 31 and 32). 

As of June 2007, the Security Council had three stand- 
ing committees established under Article 29: the Committee 
of Experts on Rules and Procedures, which provided advice 
on the rules of the Council and other technical matters, 
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the Committee on Council Meetings Away from Headquar- 
ters, and the aforementioned Committee on Admission of 
New Members. The MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE (Article 
47) was intended to help the Council on military matters. 
Ad hoc committees also can be established. One example is 
the Governing Council of the United Nations Compensation 
Commission, which was established by Security Council 
Resolution 692 (1991). Following the terrorist attacks in the 
United States on September 11, 2001, the Council created its 
Counter-Terrorism Committee. It has also established SANC- 
TIONS COMMITTEES—11 in the summer of 2007—to monitor 
each of the sanctions regimes the Council has imposed. Such 
committees meet in closed session and comprise all Coun- 
cil members. In addition, from time to time the Council 
has created working groups, such as the Working Group on 
Sanctions, established by Resolution 661 (1990) following 
TRAQ’s attack on Kuwait, and the Security Council committee 
established pursuant to Resolution 1132 (1997) concern- 
ing SIERRA LEONE. The Security Council is also responsible 
for the operation of the two international WAR CRIMES TRI- 
BUNALS—the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE 
FORMER YUGOSLAVIA (ICTY), established by Resolution 808 
(1993), and the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR 
RWANDA (ICTR; Res. 955, 1994). 

The post—cold war world has heard many proposals for 
reform of the Security Council. With UN MEMBERSHIP in 
2007 at 192 countries, some observers argued that the Coun- 
cil should be enlarged from 15 members in order to be truly 
representative. General UN membership grew from 51 in 
1945 to 113 members at the time of the 1965 enlargement 
of the Council, but by 2007 no new seats had been added. 
The P5 included neither an African nor a South American 
state, while three European countries were represented. 
Thus, at the turn of the century there was a rising advocacy 
for expanding SC membership, including granting perma- 
nent status to countries from overlooked geographical areas. 
In 2005 Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN proposed expand- 
ing Council membership to 24, with the addition of new 
permanent seats. The former World War II “enemy states,” 
GERMANY and JAPAN, subsequently sought permanent mem- 
bership on the council, along with Brazil and INDIA from 
the developing world. However, there was serious opposi- 
tion to expanding the P5, with or without the veto, and 
no consensus existed on which states deserved such status. 
The WORLD SUMMIT of 2005 passed without a decision on 
expansion, and the likelihood of a change in the Council's 
STRUCTURE receded after that gathering. 

The veto power of the P5 also has been criticized as 
antiquated and undemocratic. Suggested modifications range 
from granting the veto to new permanent members should 
enlargement take place to abolishing the privilege altogether. 
Some propose a “weighted” veto, allowing only two or three 
members collectively to veto any given proposal; others 
recommend a requirement that any veto be explained. The 


conducting of business behind closed doors has also been 
criticized. 

To address concerns about representation in the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, in Resolution 26, passed in 
1993, created the “Open-Ended Working Group of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the Question of Equitable Representation 
on and Increase in the Membership of the Security Council.” 
All decisions regarding changing membership would neces- 
sitate a Charter amendment and therefore require a two- 
thirds majority of all member states; moreover, such a vote 
would also be subject to a veto. Thus, at the turn of the new 
century, the practical chances for sweeping reform were not 
promising. 

See also AFGHANISTAN; AGENDA FOR PEACE; APARTHEID; 
APPEALS TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL; ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE; 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY; COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE; CONGO; 
DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE; GULF WAR; HIV/AIDS; 
INDONESIA, IRAN, IRAN-IRAQ WAR; KOREAN WAR; MIDDLE 
EAST WAR OF 1967; NAMIBIA; ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN D.; 
SOMALIA; TERRORISM; TIMOR-LESTE; UNITED NATIONS SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 1441. 


Further Reading: Annan, Kofi. Report of the Secretary- 
General: In Larger Freedom: Towards Development, Security 
and Human Rights for All. March 21, 2005, A/59/2005. Bai- 
ley, Sydney D., and Sam Daws. The Procedure of the UN 
Security Council. 3d ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1998. Bedjaoui, Mohammed. The New World Order and the 
Security Council: Testing the Legality of Its Acts. Boston: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff Publishers, 1994. Fassbender, Bodo. UN Secu- 
rity Council Reform and the Right of Veto. The Hague: Kluwer 
Law International, 1998. High-Level Panel on Threats, 
Challenges and Change. Report: A More Secure World: Our 
Shared Responsibility. December 1, 2004, A/59/565. Hoff- 
mann, Walter. United Nations Security Council Reform and 
Restructuring. Livingston, N.J.: The Center for U.N. Reform 
Education, 1994. Kéchler, Hans. The Voting Procedure in 
the United Nations Security Council: Examining a Norma- 
tive Contradiction in the UN Charter and Its Consequences on 
International Relations. Vienna: International Progress Orga- 
nization, 1991. Luck, Edward C. UN Security Council: Prac- 
tice and Promise. New York: Routledge, 2006. May, Ernest 
R., and Angeliki E. Laiou, eds. The Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
versations and the United Nations, 1944-1994. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1998. Moore, John Allphin, Jr., 
and Jerry Pubantz. The New United Nations: International 
Organization in the Twenty-first Century. Upper Saddle River, 
NJ.: Prentice Hall, 2006. Repertory of Practice of United 
Nations Organs. New York: UN Office of Legal Affairs, 2003, 
and updated regularly. Wellens, Karel C., ed. Resolutions 
and Statements of the United Nations Security Council (1946- 
1992): A Thematic Guide. 2d ed. Boston: Martinus Nijhoff 
Publishers, 1993. 

— T. J. Weiler 
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Security Council presidency 

The position of Security Council president is so demanding 
and politically sensitive that it is the only UN post that is 
rotated on a monthly basis, not only to assure that all mem- 
bers of the Security council have an opportunity to preside 
but also to spread the work load and the tremendous respon- 
sibility of speaking for the Council and issuing presidential 
statements on its behalf. While the president may express 
his or her country’s viewpoints in private “consultations,” 
the position of president carries the responsibility of creating 
consensus and identifying actions that are acceptable to the 
member states. 

The importance of the Security Council presidency stems 
from the way the SECURITY COUNCIL functions, for the posi- 
tion involves much more than merely presiding over meet- 
ings. The president functions as the leader of the Council’s 
negotiating sessions and the primary drafter of its documents. 
Like all other bodies of the United Nations, the Security 
Council bases its actions on negotiations seeking to establish 
a consensus on what actions are required and how they are 
to be carried out. There is a difference from other organs, 
however, in that the Security Council is a small enough 
body to enable it to work as a committee of the whole, and 
hence it conducts its negotiations as a body. For this reason, 
the overwhelming majority of the Security Council meet- 
ings are private, closed to the public, in order to enable the 
members to negotiate directly and openly with each other. 
These closed negotiating sessions are called “consultations.” 
After an initial public meeting to hear the presentations of a 
dispute or any other reports, the Council reverts to “consul- 
tations.” It is in such private sessions that RESOLUTIONS are 
drafted and approved. Only after reaching agreement does 
the Council conduct another public session, at which resolu- 
tions previously written are voted on and public statements 
issued. 

It is the responsibility of the Council president to facili- 
tate reaching agreement in the closed “consultations.” This 
role requires that the president make proposals, explore 
ideas suggested by others, and in many cases prepare some 
of the draft versions of the final document. In addition, the 
Security Council issues a great many “presidential state- 
ments,” which are communications short of resolutions, 
used to express a council consensus in a form that does 
not require a formal vote, often with recommendations and 
expressions of concern rather than direct action. These are 
also negotiated, and the product of repeated drafting and 
revisions. 

See also ANNAN, KOFI; NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL; PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL; VETO; WOMEN. 


Further Reading: Bailey, Sydney D. The United Nations: A 
Concise Political Guide. 3d ed. Lanham, Md.: Barnes and 
Noble, 1995. Bailey, Sydney D., and Sam Daws. The Procedure 


of the UN Security Council. 3d ed. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1998. 
— K. J. Grieb 


self-determination See NATIONAL LIBERATION. 


Senior Management Group (SMG) 

Included in his 1997 REFORM program for the United 
Nations—entitled Renewing the United Nations—UN SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN proposed the creation of a 
committee of senior UN managers to serve as the Secre- 
tary-General’s cabinet. The Senior Management Group was 
approved by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. It fulfills the duties of 
a central policy planning body and provides strategic coher- 
ence to UN activities. Chaired by the Secretary-General, the 
SMG includes not only several UNDER SECRETARIES-GENERAL 
stationed in New York City, but also many agency heads 
and DIRECTORS-GENERAL headquartered in Geneva, Nairobi, 
Vienna, and Rome. 

Members serve on the committee at the pleasure of the 
Secretary-General. As of June 2007, the members of Sec- 
retary BAN KI-MOON’ cabinet were Ann Veneman (United 
Nations CHILDREN’S FUND), Josette Sheeran (WORLD FOOD 
PROGRAMME), Alicia Bárcena Ibarra (Department of Man- 
agement), Nicolas Michel (Legal Counsel), José Antonio 
Ocampo (DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS), 
Nobuaki Tanaka (DEPARTMENT FOR DISARMAMENT AFFAIRS), 
JEAN-MARIE GUEHENNO (DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEP- 
ING OPERATIONS), Antonid Manuel Oliveira Guterres (UN 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES), Kemal Dervis (UN 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME), Thoraya Ahmed Obaid (UN 
POPULATION FUND), José Luis Machinea (ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN), John 
Holmes (OFFICE FOR THE COORDINATION OF HUMANITAR- 
IAN AFFAIRS), Radhika Coomaraswamy (Children and Armed 
Conflict), Sergei Ordzhonikidze (UN OFFICE AT GENEVA), 
B. Lynn Pascoe (Department Of Political Affairs), Supachai 
Panitchpakdi (UN CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOP- 
MENT), Vijay Nambiar (Chef de Cabinet), Louise Arbour 
(UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS), Kiyotaka 
Akasaka (DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION), Achim 
Steiner (UN ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME), Muhammad 
Shaaban (General Assembly Affairs and Conference Manage- 
ment), Mervat M. Tallawy (ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COMMIS- 
SION FOR WESTERN ASIA), Anna Kajumulo Tibaijuka (UN 
Human Settlements Programme), David Veness (Safety and 
Security), Kim Hak-Su (ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COMMISSION 
FOR ASIA AND THE PACIFIC), Abdoulie Janneh (ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR AFRICA), Marek Belka (ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR EUROPE), Anwarul Karim Chowdhury (LEAST 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, Landlocked and Small Island Devel- 
oping States), Antonio Maria Costa (DIRECTOR-GENERAL of 
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the UN Office in Vienna and Executive Director of the UN 
OFFICE ON DRUGS AND CRIME), and Inga-Britt Ahlenius 
(Observer—OFFICE OF INTERNAL OVERSIGHT SERVICES). 


Further Reading: SMG Web site: <www.un.org/sg/management. 
shtml>. 


Seventh Committee See FOURTH COMMITTEE. 


Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome (SARS) 
The highly contagious and deadly H5N1 virus first appeared 
in a farm goose in Guangdong Province, CHINA, in 1995. 
Further outbreaks in birds between 1997 and 2003 led 
to transmission to humans and the deaths of several Chi- 
nese mainland and Hong Kong residents. The virus pro- 
duced Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome (SARS) in human 
beings, also known as avian influenza or “bird flu,” and held 
the potential to cause a global pandemic with a high mortal- 
ity rate. In parts of Asia—JAPAN, South Korea, Thailand—the 
virus appeared in poultry in 2003 and 2004. Human cases 
were confirmed in CAMBODIA, INDONESIA, EGYPT, Laos, 
IRAQ, Azerbaijan, Turkey, and Vietnam. Infected patients 
developed acute respiratory distress within six days of the 
onset of the illness. They usually experienced multiorgan 
failure. The fear arose that infected poultry, or livestock fed 
on poultry products, could make its way into the human 
food chain, transmitting the disease to people in that way. 
There was also concern that once transmitted to humans the 
H5N1 virus might mutate, making human to human trans- 
mission possible. In those circumstances, it would be very 
difficult to slow its global transmission. 

Within the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, the WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) became the lead agency 
for addressing SARS. WHO’ primary recommendation 
was that countries stockpile antiviral drugs and develop 
a pandemic vaccine. However, only the wealthiest nations 
had sufficient resources to meet this recommendation. In 
2005 only 10 countries were working on a vaccine and 23 
nations had ordered an inventory of antivirals. A Novem- 
ber 2004 WHO study found that a majority of DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES would have no access to essential drugs if a 
pandemic occurred. Given these realities, WHO and other 
international organizations emphasized controlling the dis- 
ease while it was in animals and containing transmission. 
The FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) and 
the Organization for Animal Health (OIE) issued detailed 
directions for animal control in Asia. In some cases poultry 
were inoculated, and in others suspect livestock populations 
were destroyed. In July 2005, OIE approved new guidelines, 
endorsed by the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION, designed 
to improve the safety of international trade in poultry and 
poultry products. 


At a joint meeting in that same month WHO, FAO, and 
OIE established a Global Warning and Response System 
(GLEWS) for transboundary animal diseases. The organiza- 
tions agreed to share epidemiological information and to 
send joint field missions to affected areas. Priority was given 
to intervention in rural backyard farming communities and 
in so-called wet markets where live poultry were sold under 
less than ideal hygiene conditions. Since the early evidence 
suggested that contact with sick or dead infected birds was 
the primary source of transmission, an education program 
was launched to inform farmers, poultry dealers, and con- 
sumers about the risk. 

The SARS crisis had a significant impact on the way 
the world community traditionally responded to infectious 
disease outbreaks. While International Health Regulations 
(IHR) were established by WHO in 1969 as legally bind- 
ing obligations on its members, traditionally each NATION- 
STATE controlled its distinct health response and consequent 
international reporting when contagious diseases appeared 
in the country. The 1969 IHR only required the reporting of 
cholera, plague, and yellow fever. Generally, national govern- 
ments have suppressed information about infectious diseases 
in their countries, as did China when H5N1 was discovered 
there in the late 1990s. However, faced with the likely global 
spread of SARS, WHO's World Assembly in May 2003 com- 
mitted the organization to gather information about disease 
outbreaks, accessing data even from NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs). WHO began issuing global alerts 
and travel advisories, often offending involved governments. 
With the help of non-state actors, the World Health Organi- 
zation disseminated directives through INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
SOCIETY without the consent or consultation of affected 
countries. 


Further Reading: Global Influenza Programme. Responding 
to the Avian Influenza Pandemic Threat: Recommended Strate- 
gic Actions. Geneva: World Health Organization, 2005. WHO 
SARS Web site: <www.who.int/csr/disease/avian_influenza/en>. 


Sierra Leone 

Situated on the west coast of Africa, between Guinea and 
Liberia, Sierra Leone had gone relatively unnoticed in the 
three decades following its independence from GREAT BRIT- 
AIN in 1961. It came to the public’s attention because of a 
devastating civil war in 1991. 

The Protectorate of Sierra Leone was formed in 1787 
under the administration of the Sierra Leone Company as a 
place to repatriate former slaves. It became an official British 
colony in 1808, although its territorial boundaries were not 
settled until 1895. The expanded colony included 18 ethnic 
groups, the largest being the Mende. 

Sierra Leone did not fight a war of independence, 
although there were violent revolts against British rule. In 
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1951, the Sierra Leone constitution was altered, opening the 
way for the formation of competitive political parties. In 
1961, the Sierra Leone Peoples’ Party (SLPP) formed the 
newly independent government. The first fully democratic 
elections were held in 1967; however, before the winning 
All Peoples’ Congress (APC) could take office, the military 
staged a coup. Democratic government was not achieved 
until 1968 and Sierra Leone’s opportunity for a peaceful tran- 
sition between the SLPP and the APC was lost. 

Between 1968 and 1985, APC leader Siaka Stevens con- 
solidated control and implemented a constitutional change 
that entrenched a one-party system. Joseph Momoh suc- 
ceeded Stevens in 1985. By the close of the 1980s, the INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF) had declared Sierra Leone 
in a state of economic emergency and ineligible for further 
IMF lending. Economic disaster was met by domestic calls 
for a return to democratic elections. The country was further 
destabilized in 1991 when armed rebels attacked, initiating 
the civil war that ravaged Sierra Leone into the next century. 
The rebels, known as the Revolutionary United Front (RUF) 
were under the leadership of Foday Sankoh and supported 
by Liberian rebel cum president, Charles Taylor. As was the 
case in other African conflicts, such as in ANGOLA, the RUF 
was able to capitalize on Sierra Leone’s vast resources of allu- 
vial diamonds to fund its activities. 

In 1992, dissatisfied members of the Sierra Leone army 
carried out a coup. Although it initially enjoyed popular 
support, by 1994 there were demands for a return to civil- 
ian government. In 1995, SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS 
BOUTROS-GHALI appointed Mr. Berhanu Dinka as his special 
envoy to aid negotiations that would lead to democratic elec- 
tions. Mr. Dinka worked closely with both the ORGANIZATION 
OF AFRICAN UNITY (OAU) and the ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
OF WEST AFRICAN STATES (ECOWAS) to facilitate a return 
to civilian rule. Elections were held in 1996 and SLPP leader 
Ahmed Tejan Kabbah was elected president. However, in the 
spring of 1997, this time in collaboration with the RUE the 
military ousted the Kabbah government despite a tentative 
peace agreement that had been reached at the close of 1996. 

In response to the coup, the UN SECURITY COUNCIL 
imposed an oil and arms embargo on October 8, 1997. The 
embargo authorized ECOWAS to administer the SANCTIONS 
via its own PEACEKEEPING force, ECOMOG, comprised 
mostly of Nigerian troops. President Kabbah successfully 
regained power in the spring of 1998, and in June, the Secu- 
rity Council authorized the UN Observer Mission in Sierra 
Leone (UNOMSIL, Res. 1181). The mission mandate was to 
observe DISARMAMENT efforts and advise on the restructur- 
ing of the security forces. Unarmed UNOMSIL representa- 
tives also documented reports of HUMAN RIGHTS violations 
and ongoing atrocities committed by the combatants. Sub- 
sequently, a joint UN-ECOWAS-Sierra Leone government 
coordination MECHANISM was established for conflict man- 
agement in Sierra Leone. 


The RUF and the government of Sierra Leone reached 
a comprehensive peace accord (known as the Lomé Agree- 
ment) in July 1999. The agreement established the legal pro- 
visions for the RUF to become a political party in Sierra 
Leone and for its members to hold important cabinet posi- 
tions within the government. At the time of the agreement 
the Security Council approved a peacekeeping mission in 
Sierra Leone (Res. 1270). The United Nations Assistance 
Mission in Sierra Leone (UNAMSIL) had its mandate 
extended in February and May 2000. In March 2001 the 
council extended it again and authorized the deployment of 
17,500 military personnel, including 260 military observers 
and 60 civilian police personnel. 

The main objective of UNAMSIL continued to be the 
provision of assistance to the government of Sierra Leone as 
it attempted to restore law and order throughout the coun- 
try. The civil war, and the economic collapse that preceded 
it, had devastating effects on the Sierra Leone POPULATION. 
Over the course of the war, nearly 700,000 people were 
displaced, 75,000 died, and thousands were purposefully 
maimed through brutal amputations conducted by the RUF 
Peace and reconciliation seemed to be in reach with the 
Lomé Agreement; however, the RUF failed to comply with 
the terms of the agreement and intermittent fighting and ter- 
rorist acts were still too common as the century turned. Parts 
of Sierra Leone continued to be under rebel control. 

UN peacekeepers clashed regularly with RUF forces in 
the eastern province of Sierra Leone, but managed over the 
next two years to complete the disarmament of most rebel 
fighters. With restored national authority over most of the 
country, President Kabbah declared the civil war ended in 
January 2002. During the transition period Kabbah moved 
to address past human rights abuses by asking the United 
Nations to set up an international tribunal to try indi- 
viduals with the greatest responsibility for war crimes and 
crimes against humanity during the civil war. The same 
month the war ended, SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN 
and Kabbah came to agreement on the establishment of 
a mixed SPECIAL COURT FOR SIERRA LEONE. The Court, 
made up of international and national judges and operat- 
ing under a mixture of international and Sierra Leonean 
law, proceeded to indict several individuals, including 
Charles Taylor, the former president of Liberia. The Court 
handed down its first convictions on June 20, 2007, find- 
ing guilty three members of the military junta that held 
power briefly at the end of the 1990s. The three defendants 
were found guilty of TERRORISM, using child soldiers, rape, 
and murder. 

UNAMSIL operated in the country until December 2005. 
The peacekeeping mission organized the return of more than 
a half million refugees, trained police personnel, assisted in 
restoring social services, educated Sierra Leonean elites on 
human rights law, created jobs by generating construction 
projects building schools and health clinics, and helped the 
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government establish a Truth and Reconciliation Commis- 
sion to bring together perpetrators and victims of atroci- 
ties. The UN Security Council replaced UNAMSIL in January 
2007 with UNIOSIL—the UN Integrated Office for Sierra 
Leone. The new mission’s primary task was to assist the 
government in preparation for national election, which were 
held in August 2007. 

See also BRAHIMI REPORT, CONFLICT DIAMONDS, DEMOC- 
RATIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS, 
ELECTION ASSISTANCE, ENFORCEMENT MEASURES, GREAT 
BRITAIN, INTERNATIONAL LAW, LEAST DEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES, NATION-BUILDING, PEACEBUILDING COMMISSION, 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, SANCTIONS, SANCTIONS COM- 
MITTEES OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL, SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


Further Reading: Cortright, David, and George A. Lopez. 
Sanctions and the Search for Security: Challenges to UN Action. 
Boulder, Colo.: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 2002. Smilie, Ian, 
Lansana Gberie, and Ralph Hazleton. The Heart of the Mat- 
ter: Sierra Leone, Diamonds & Human Security. Canada: Part- 
nership Africa, January 2000. UNOMSIL Web site: <www. 
un.org/Depts/DPKO/Missionsunomsil.htm>. UNAMSIL Web 
site: <www.un.org/Depts/ dpko/unamsil/body_unamsil.htm>. 

— S.C. Rein 


Six-Day War See ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, MIDDLE EAST 
WAR OF 1967. 


Sixth Committee of the General Assembly 

The Sixth Committee of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, one of its 
six main committees, deals with legal matters. Like all Gen- 
eral Assembly main committees, it consists of representatives 
of every member state, each with an equal vote. Its func- 
tion is to consider and negotiate draft RESOLUTIONS before 
they are placed before the full General Assembly. It works 
closely with the INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION, a body 
of independent legal experts, in making recommendations 
to the Assembly on the progressive development of INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. The committee also reviews the work of the 
UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
LAw, which is charged with developing uniform interna- 
tional trade law in an era of GLOBALIZATION. 

The committee’s agenda is limited, allowing it to address 
each item at great length. Its function is to negotiate the text 
of treaties and agreements, a time-consuming process. The 
Sixth Committee, for example, spent 30 years negotiating the 
definition of AGGRESSION. The committee adopts all items by 
unanimous consent. The agenda includes issues related to 
relations with the host country, the juridical immunity of 
states, the protection and status of diplomats and UN per- 
sonnel, laws regarding TERRORISM and its definition, and 


international law concerning state succession. It also consid- 
ers the reports of all UN bodies dealing with legal questions. 
At the turn of the century, the committee was also involved 
in several high-profile international issues, including the 
establishment of the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT, and 
review of the UN CHARTER. In 2007, it had on its agenda a 
comprehensive review of PEACEKEEPING, the status of PRO- 
TOCOLS to the Geneva Conventions, and measures to elimi- 
nate international terrorism. 

See also COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS, UN FLAG. 


Further Reading: Drakulich, Angela. A Global Agenda. Issues 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations. New York: 
United Nations Association of the USA, published annually. 
Lujan Flores, Maria del. “The Role of Law in the U.N. Deci- 
sion-Making Process of the Sixth Committee of the General 
Assembly.” New York University Journal of International Law 
and Politics 27, no. 3 (Spring 1995) 611-18. Sixth Commit- 
tee Web site: <www.un.org/law/cod/sixth/61/sixth61.htm>. 
For preceding and succeeding years, substitute the GA ses- 
sion number in the Web site URL. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Smart Sanctions 

Beginning in 2000, the UN SECURITY COUNCIL attempted to 
minimize the adverse effects of UN economic SANCTIONS on 
innocent POPULATIONS, to subject sanctions regimes to regu- 
lar reviews, and to eliminate the adverse effects of sanctions 
on third parties. There was a particular concern about the 
decade-long comprehensive sanctions that had been imposed 
on IRAQ after the GULF WAR of 1991, and that had caused 
serious suffering among Iraqi civilians without undermin- 
ing the regime or policies of SADDAM HUSSEIN. Some mem- 
bers of the Security Council—RUSSIAN FEDERATION, CHINA, 
FRANCE—had sought to soften or eliminate the sanctions, 
but faced a certain VETO by the UNITED STATES in either case. 
The situation in Iraq pointed up the general problems with 
the blunt instrument of sanctions, which the Council had 
used regularly in the 1990s. 

Smart, or “targeted,” sanctions were meant to ameliorate 
these difficulties by concentrating the hardships imposed 
by sanctions on the governing elites in the offending coun- 
try. Smart sanctions usually include freezing the assets of 
government officials held outside the country, prohibiting 
international travel by specifically identified individuals, 
barring the importation of items that the government might 
use for objectionable activities, establishing MECHANISMS 
for reviewing the sanctions in a timely manner and making 
exceptions on humanitarian grounds. In December 2006 
the Council directed the SECRETARY-GENERAL to establish 
an office in the SECRETARIAT to receive requests for “de- 
listing” individuals or goods and services from previously 
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imposed sanctions in order to assure that sanctions were 
not extended unnecessarily. On March 30, 2007, Secretary- 
General BAN KI-MOON notified the Council president that 
the office was operational. 

Smart sanctions were the product of recommendations 
made by the Informal Working Group on General Issues on 
Sanctions created by the Security Council on April 17, 2000, 
and of an external diplomatic process led by Switzerland, 
GERMANY, and Sweden. The Swiss “Interlaken Process” was 
the first negotiation to flesh out what might be included 
under smart sanctions, and it focused on financial transac- 
tions. The German “Bonn-Berlin Process” dealt with travel 
bans, arms embargoes, and aviation restrictions. The Swed- 
ish “Stockholm Process” suggested methods of implementing 
smart sanctions. Among the suggestions coming out of these 
negotiations were that the Council carefully monitor sanc- 
tions measures throughout the period they are in place, pro- 
vide assistance to countries attempting to assist the United 
Nations in enforcing the sanctions, and draft a Model Law 
that member states could put into national legislation when- 
ever sanctions against another state were required under 
CHAPTER VII of the UN CHARTER. 

Using the new procedures, on November 24, 2003, the 
Council imposed sanctions on 19 former members of Sad- 
dam Hussein’s government, all of whom were in hiding 
either in Iraq or in other countries. It decided that all mem- 
ber states should freeze the assets of these individuals and 
their immediate families that they might find within their 
JURISDICTION. In March 2005, the Security Council imposed 
an arms embargo on all non-governmental entities and 
individuals operating in the DARFUR region of the Sudan, 
and specifically targeted members of the janjaweed militia. 
In 2006, the Council imposed an arms embargo on North 
Korea, and targeted the assets of non—North Koreans who 
were judged to be assisting North Korea’s nuclear-related 
WEAPONS programs. 


Further Reading: Cortright, David, and George A. Lopez. 
The Sanctions Decade: Assessing UN Strategies in the 1990s. 
Boulder, Colo.: Lynne Rienner, 2000. Wallensteen, Peter, 
Carina Staibano, Mikael Eriksson. Making Targeted Sanc- 
tions Effective: Guidelines for the Implementation of UN Policy 
Options, Results from the Stockholm Process on the Implementa- 
tion of Targeted Sanctions. Uppsala, Sweden: Uppsala Univer- 
sity, 2003. Security Council Sanctions Committees Web site: 
<www.un.org/sc/committees>. 


Social, Cultural, and Humanitarian Committee 
(SOCHUM) | See THIRD COMMITTEE. 


Social Summit See WORLD SUMMIT FOR SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Somalia 

After its long-time dictator Siad Barre was overthrown in 
1991, political disaster struck Somalia. Civil war erupted 
between the different clans and factions in the country, 
most prominent among them the United Somali Congress/ 
the Somali National Alliance (USC/SNA) under General 
Muhammed Aidid. The SECURITY COUNCIL imposed an arms 
embargo but did little to monitor or enforce it. To help ease 
the suffering of the POPULATION, the Council established 
the UNITED NATIONS OPERATION IN SOMALIA (UNOSOM) 
and the accompanying military effort, the UNIFIED TASK 
FORCE (UNITAF) in 1992. The later operation came about 
as the result of a request by SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS 
BOUTROS-GHALI to U.S. president GEORGE H. W. BUSH seek- 
ing immediate American action to secure food supplies in 
Somalia and to restore order. On December 3 the SECURITY 
COUNCIL—at U.S. urging—approved Resolution 794 invok- 
ing CHAPTER VII. Under its authorization, Bush inserted U.S. 
forces, allegedly to lead the UN contingent for a limited time. 
While the deployment of the U.S.-organized and U.S.-led 
task force in December 1992 did much to pacify the situation 
and make humanitarian assistance by the United Nations 
and others possible (the level of malnutrition and starvation 
fell considerably in many areas), the needed “secure environ- 
ment” could not be established. Somalia remained without 
a functioning and effective central government. Also, more 
than half of the country—the northern and northeastern 
part—was not covered by the mission. 

In the period from March through May 1993, UNOSOM 
II strove to bring peace, stability, law and order to Somalia, a 
goal left uncompleted by UNOSOM/UNITAE The mandate, 
under CHAPTER VII of the CHARTER, also included the use 
of ENFORCEMENT MEASURES, if necessary, and covered the 
whole country. The mission monitored the cease-fire, pre- 
vented new violence, and provided security at vital areas, 
de-arming, mine-clearing, and assisting in the repatriation of 
nearly 1 million refugees and the return of 1.7 million inter- 
nally displaced persons. Furthermore, UNOSOM II under- 
took the mandate to help the Somalis rebuild a functioning 
economy and infrastructure and reestablish a functioning 
democracy with reconciled ethnic groups. Leaders of the 
15 warring factions attending the Conference on National 
Reconciliation in Addis Ababa in March had signed an agree- 
ment pledging their support for reconciliation. 

It soon became clear, however, that a number of fac- 
tions—most important, that of Aidid’s USC/SNA—would not 
abide by the agreement. Tensions mounted and in June fight- 
ing between Somalis and UN soldiers erupted. On October 
3, 1993, the new U.S. administration of President WILLIAM 
JEFFERSON CLINTON was confronted with news of 18 U.S. 
soldiers being trapped in a firefight and killed, and of one of 
them being dragged through the streets of Mogadishu. After 
bolstering the U.S. force, Clinton declared that he would 
withdraw all American personnel by March 31, 1994. 
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Aidid’s USC/SNA ceased hostilities against UNOSOM II on 
October 9, 1993, and conflict subsided. S/RES/878 extended 
the mandate until November 18. In a report on November 
12, the Secretary-General underscored the positive outcome 
of the humanitarian relief operation, but he stressed that 
UNOSOM II was at a watershed, as law and order had still not 
been restored. By the time the mission ended in early March 
1995, UN forces had suffered 147 casualties. The peacekeep- 
ing operation was replaced by the UN Political Office for 
Somalia (UNPOS) that was expected to promote a political 
reconciliation among the various Somali factions. 

In February 2000, the United Nations facilitated a peace 
conference in Djibouti. The new Somali president, Abdiqas- 
sim Salad Hassan, was inaugurated on August 27, 2000. 
The country had lacked a central government since 1991. 
Two-thirds of the members of the new national assem- 
bly, which would reside in the provisional capital Baidoa, 
were sworn in. While this was an important step forward, 
according to David Stephen, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE of 
SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN, the task of rebuilding 
Somalia remained “formidable.” 

In the summer of 2000 a new call for international aid 
went out. Drought and flooding threatened lives in the 
area. Mohamed Ibrahim Egal, president of the self-declared 
Republic of Somaliland, also asked the United Nations to 
grant Somaliland a special independent status comparable 
to Palestine or KOSOVO. Egal also sought international aid. 
Most of Somalia’s infrastructure continued to be in a state 
of disintegration at the turn of the century and the country’s 
people had been reduced to subsistence living. Among other 
international organizations, the FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION (FAO), the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME (UNDP), the UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO), 
the UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 
(UNHCR), the UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND (UNI- 
CEF), the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR 
WOMEN (UNIFEM), the WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
(WHO), and the WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME (WFP) were 
active in the country. 

UNPOS worked closely with the government of Kenya 
and the Intergovernmental Authority on DEVELOPMENT 
(IGAD), the co-sponsors of a Somali National Reconciliation 
Conference. In October 2002, the conference reached agree- 
ment on a DECLARATION of principles—known as the Eldo- 
ret Declaration—to guide the cessation of hostilities and the 
continuing reconciliation process. This was followed by an 
agreement among the most important clan leaders and the 
Transitional Federal Government regarding the restoration 
of peace in Mogadishu. These positive signs, unfortunately, 
were regularly undermined by violent outbreaks in the cit- 
ies of Somalia, many of them fueled by the flow of illegal 
WEAPONS and ammunition into the country. On December 
16, 2003, the Security Council acting under Chapter VI 


unanimously established a Monitoring Group to investigate 
violations of the mandatory arms embargo in Somalia. The 
Council threatened to impose “possible future measures” 
against those states and groups that violated the embargo. 
However, the Council’s SANCTIONS COMMITTEE on Somalia 
rarely met and no penalties were imposed on those smug- 
gling weapons. 

The continuing violence further destabilized Somalia. 
The Transitional Federal Government was able to hold only 
the area around Baidoa. The northwestern and southwestern 
parts of the country attempted to secede in 2002. In 2006 
the Islamic Courts Union (ICU), a coalition of independent 
Sharia Courts seized control of Mogadishu and claimed to 
be the legitimate government of Somalia. The ICU controlled 
the southern parts of the country until the intervention of 
Ethiopian troops in December 2006 on behalf of the tran- 
sitional government. On December 29 Ethiopian troops 
entered Mogadishu and ICU fighters retreated to the south- 
ern provinces. Believing AL-QAEDA operatives to be among 
the remaining ICU forces, the UNITED STATES launched air 
strikes in January 2007. With the transitional government in 
control of the capital, rebels turned to suicide bombings and 
other acts of terror in the spring of 2007. Somalia remained 
far from peaceful, and there seemed little the United Nations 
or REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS could do to reenergize the 
national reconciliation process. 

See also AFRICAN UNION; AGENDA FOR PEACE; CHAP- 
TER VI; CHAPTER VI 4 PROVISIONS; COMMITTEE ON CON- 
TRIBUTIONS; DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS; 
ENFORCEMENT MEASURES; GOOD OFFICES; JAPAN; LEAST 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES; LIE, TRYGVE; ORGANISATION FOR 
THE PROHIBITION OF CHEMICAL WEAPONS; ORGANIZATION 
OF AFRICAN UNITY; PEACEKEEPING; RWANDA CRISIS; SANC- 
TIONS; SOVEREIGNTY; SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL; TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL; UNITED NATIONS 
OFFICE FOR PROJECT SERVICES; WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS. 


Further Reading: Boulden, Jane. The United Nations Experi- 
ence in Congo, Somalia, and Bosnia. Westport, Conn.: Praeger 
Publishers, 2001. Hirsch, John L., and Robert B. Oakley. 
Somalia and Operation Restore Hope. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Institute of Peace Press, 1995. United Nations 
Department of Public Information. “The UN and Soma- 
lia, 1992-96,” The UN Blue Books Series. Vol. 3. New York: 
United Nations Department of Public Information, 1996. 
UNPOS Web site: <www.un-somalia.org>. 

— T. J. Weiler 


South See NORTH-SOUTH RELATIONS. 
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South-West Africa People’s 
(SWAPO) See NAMIBIA. 


Organization 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
SEATO was established by the South-East Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty signed on September 8, 1954, in Manila. It 
was dissolved in 1977. As a collective defense organization 
for the protection of Southeast Asian countries, SEATO fell 
under Article 51 of the UN CHARTER: “Nothing in the pres- 
ent Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual or 
COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE if an armed attack occurs against 
a Member.” 

SEATO was dominated by the non-Asian states that 
formed a majority of its MEMBERSHIP. U.S. secretary of 
state John Foster Dulles persuaded FRANCE, GREAT BRIT- 
AIN, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, and 
Thailand to join SEATO after the defeat of the French in 
Indochina in order to ensure allies of American assistance 
in advance of any future crisis in the region. The parties 
to the Manila Treaty agreed to consult if any signatory felt 
threatened. They would act together to meet AGGRESSION if 
they could unanimously agree on designating an aggressor 
and if the threatened state agreed to action on its territory. 
The signatories reaffirmed their obligations under the UN 
Charter to resolve controversies by peaceful means, and to 
avoid threats or force in international relations. Measures 
taken under Article 4 of the Manila Treaty, the provision 
that calls for action in response to “aggression by means of 
armed attack,” were to be reported at once to the UN SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL. 

Protection for CAMBODIA, Laos, and South Vietnam 
was covered in a separate PROTOCOL, although these states 
were not invited to become signatories. Cambodia eventu- 
ally adopted a neutralist course and withdrew from SEATO 
protection. The Geneva Accord of 1962 neutralizing Laos 
removed that state from under the TREATY’s umbrella, leav- 
ing only South Vietnam unambiguously in the category of 
a “protocol state.” The UNITED STATES government, oper- 
ating from its vision of communism as a global threat and 
viewing U.S.-sponsored alliances for military defense as 
a way of bolstering its policy of containment, expressly 
identified SEATO as aimed at containing communism by 
appending to the treaty an understanding that its provi- 
sions referring to armed attack applied only to “commu- 
nist aggression.” 

SEATO proved to have little value as a device for mobiliz- 
ing its members to take effective, united action to contain 
communism in the region. Only two of the members—the 
Philippines and Thailand—were Southeast Asian states and 
the other members had little interest in intervening militar- 
ily in the region. The main beneficiary of SEATO among its 
regional members was Thailand, which gained a U.S. com- 
mitment to act in defense of the Thais. While the Bang- 


kok-based organization proved to be militarily irrelevant, 
Washington used the treaty to justify unilateral American 
involvement in Vietnam. Under the 1964 Gulf of Tonkin 
RESOLUTION, Congress gave the American president power 
to “repel any armed attack” against American forces and the 
power to protect any nation covered by SEATO that might 
request aid “in defense of its freedom.” 


Further Reading: Buszynski, Leszek. SEATO, the Failure of 
an Alliance Strategy. Singapore: Singapore University Press, 
1983. Modelski, George. SEATO, Six Studies. Melbourne: 
E W. Chesire for the Australian National University, 1962. 

— G. S. Silliman 


sovereignty 

Sovereignty means supreme authority. In political theory it 
denotes the sole controlling power in a political community. 
In the 16th century, French thinker Jean Bodin formulated a 
modern explication of the term, declaring that the prince or 
the “sovereign” had the power to declare law. Thus, under 
a divine right monarchy, sovereignty resided in the person 
of the king. In a democracy it rests notionally with all the 
people; in a federal system there are in theory separate ter- 
ritorial areas of sovereignty (as states in the UNITED STATES). 
In all cases the sovereign entity is immune from all foreign 
JURISDICTION. 

In international affairs, the idea of sovereignty contains 
a double claim: state autonomy in foreign affairs and non- 
interference by outside actors in internal matters. State 
sovereignty, hence, necessarily suggests the theory of “inter- 
national anarchy,” because there can be no higher govern- 
ment or enforceable law to which the state is responsible. In 
international affairs sovereignty consists of a constitutional 
independence of all states participating in diplomacy, that is, 
a state is not contained within a wider scheme, but stands 
apart and alone, absolutely with reference to domestic mat- 
ters. The doctrine is recognized in the UN CHARTER, Article 
2: “The Organization is based on the principle of the sover- 
eign equality of all its Members.” 

This sense of sovereignty has been central to the prac- 
tice and study of international relations since the Treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648. It has served to identify the legitimate 
actors who participate in international diplomacy. Sover- 
eignty qualifies a territorial entity to engage fully in interna- 
tional relations. MEMBERSHIP in the United Nations confirms 
such sovereignty. Accordingly, when IRAQ invaded Kuwait in 
1990 with the intention of absorbing the smaller country, the 
larger country—in the view of the SECURITY COUNCIL—had 
violated the victim’s sovereignty, made unambiguous by its 
membership in the United Nations. 

By the 20th century, theoretical and practical problems 
arose regarding the concept. Proponents of the primacy of 
INTERNATIONAL LAW assert that it is binding on professed 
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sovereign states. They also argue that, since the UN Charter 
does not permit AGGRESSION at will, the absolute freedom of 
a sovereign state is a thing of the past. Moreover, sovereignty 
denotes the right of a state to enforce its own version of 
HUMAN RIGHTS, a view challenged by most Western nations, 
and by the United Nations UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS, which proclaims rights as universal rather 
than culturally or nationally determined. In 1999 SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN argued that those rights could 
not be abridged in the name of state sovereignty. Finally, 
the proposition that sovereignty denies any other nation or 
group of nations, including the United Nations, the right 
to interfere in a state’s domestic affairs has come under 
increased challenge as the world community has had to deal 
with human tragedies in collapsing and dysfunctional states 
in, for example, the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA, INDONESIA, and 
areas of Africa. Its authorization of humanitarian interven- 
tion in SOMALIA, RWANDA, and TIMOR-LESTE fundamentally 
challenged the right of a state to control its domestic life and 
suggested that modern sovereignty is not without limits. At 
the 2005 WORLD SUMMIT the world’s governments recog- 
nized the international “RESPONSIBILITY TO PROTECT” (R2P) 
endangered POPULATIONS from their own governments when 
national leaders threaten GENOCIDE, human rights abuse, or 
cannot maintain elemental security. In those circumstances 
it is believed that the state has sacrificed its claim to sover- 
eignty, which in a democratic age arises from the will of the 
people, who have theoretically given the state sovereignty for 
their own protection. 

See also AGENDA FOR PEACE; BOUTROS-GHALI, BOUTROS; 
BRAHIMI REPORT; CHAPTER VI 14, CHAPTER VII; COMMISSION 
ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT; CONGO; ENVIRONMENT 
ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY; PEACEKEEPING; RIO 
DECLARATION; STATEMENT OF FOREST PRINCIPLES; SUBSID- 
IARITY; SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT; UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT; UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT; 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA. 


Further Reading: Annan, Kofi. We the Peoples: The Role of 
the United Nations in the 21st Century. New York: United 
Nations Department of Public Information, 2000. Goodhart, 
Michael. Democracy as Human Rights: Freedom and Equal- 
ity in the Age of Globalization. New York: Routledge, 2005. 
Llamzin, Aloysius P. “Jurisdiction and Compliance in Recent 
Decisions of the International Court of Justice (March 12, 
2007). Yale Law School. Yale Law School Student Scholarship 
Series. Paper 3. <www.lsr.nellco.org/yale/student/papers/38>. 
Thakur, Ramesh. The United Nations, Peace and Security: 
From Collective Security to the Responsibility to Protect. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006. 


Soviet Union See RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 


Special Committee on the Implementation of 


the Declaration on Decolonization See Com- 
MITTEE OF 24. 


Special Court for Sierra Leone 

Civil war wracked SIERRA LEONE from 1991 to 2002. During 
that period, the central government fought the Revolution- 
ary United Front (RUF) and renegade army officers, orga- 
nized as the Armed Forces Revolutionary Council (AFRC). 
The war was marked by extensive HUMAN RIGHTS abuses and 
war crimes. In June 2000, Sierra Leonean president Alhaji 
Ahmad Tejan Kabbah asked the international community to 
establish a tribunal to try suspected war criminals. After con- 
sidering a letter sent from Kabbah to SECRETARY-GENERAL 
KOFI ANNAN, the SECURITY COUNCIL directed Annan to 
negotiate the terms of a court for this purpose. An agreement 
was reached in January 2002 and the Court was seated in 
Freetown. 

Unlike the INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA in The Hague and the INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NAL FOR RWANDA in Arusha, the Special Court for Sierra 
Leone was not a subsidiary organ of the United Nations, but 
rather a TREATY-based court of mixed composition and JURIS- 
DICTION—both national and international in character. The 
Special Court was charged with the prosecution of “persons 
who bear the greatest responsibility for serious violations 
of international humanitarian law and Sierra Leonean law 
committed in the territory of Sierra Leone since 30 Novem- 
ber 1996.” The Court’s jurisdiction extended to “the most 
egregious practices of mass killing, extrajudicial executions, 
widespread mutilation, in particular amputation of hands, 
arms, legs, lips,... sexual slavery, abduction of thousands 
of children and adults,... forced recruitment into armed 
groups, looting and setting fire to large urban dwellings and 
villages.” 

The Special Court indicted 13 people during its first five 
years of operation, including Ibrahim “Bazzy” Kamara, the 
commander of the AFRC military junta that seized power 
in 1997. Kamara was charged with terrorizing civilians, 
attacking UN personnel, and sexual violence. But it was the 
June 2003 indictment of Liberian president Charles Taylor 
for his support of the RUF that demonstrated the limits of 
using judicial process to end conflicts and discourage human 
rights abuses. At the time of his indictment and the issuance 
of an international arrest warrant, President Taylor was in 
Ghana participating in delicate peace negotiations to end 
the violence then underway in Liberia. Instead of arresting 
Taylor, Ghanaian and UN officials let him leave the country. 
The Courts chief prosecutor expressed outrage. Kofi Annan’s 
spokesman indicated that the Secretary-General supported 
the work of the Court, but also attached “great importance 
to the peace process” in Liberia, and implied that Taylor 
was not arrested because of the political need to keep Taylor 
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engaged with that process. Taylor eventually was forced into 
asylum in Nigeria, and turned over to the Court on March 
29, 2006. By resolution of the Security Council, he was 
transferred to The Hague, where his trial began in June 2007. 
Taylor refused to answer the charges of war crimes, crimes 
against humanity, and violations of international humani- 
tarian law, asserting that the Court had no authority to try 
him. In August, Mr. Taylor fired his court-appointed attor- 
ney, forcing postponement of further proceedings against 
him until early 2008. 

In other cases, the Court handed down its first convic- 
tions on June 20, 2007, finding guilty three members of the 
military junta—Alex Tamba Brima, Bazzy Kamara, and San- 
tigie Borbor Kanu—that had held power briefly at the end of 
the 1990s. The three defendants were found guilty of TER- 
RORISM, using child soldiers, rape, and murder. Sentencing 
was scheduled for mid-July. 

See also INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Further Reading: Romano, Cesare P. R., André Nollkaem- 
per, and Jann K. Kleffner, eds. Internationalized Criminal 
Courts: Sierra Leone, East Timor, Kosovo, and Cambodia. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2004. Special Court for Sierra 
Leone Web site: <www.sc-sl.org/index.html>. 


Special Drawing Rights (SDRs) See INTERNA- 


TIONAL MONETARY FUND. 


Special Envoy See SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


Special Fund See UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME. 


Special Mediator See SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


Special Political and Decolonization Commit- 
tee See FOURTH COMMITTEE. 


special rapporteur 

The word rapporteur derives from Old French, but its mean- 
ing can be discerned from the English word report. A rap- 
porteur is a person responsible for compiling reports and 
presenting them to a governing body, a learned society, or a 
general meeting. A UN “Special Rapporteur” should be dis- 
tinguished from a SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL (SRSG), chosen by the SECRETARY-GENERAL, 


who acts on behalf of, or in place of, the Secretary-General. 
A special rapporteur, also known in UN parlance by such 
lifeless bureaucratic terms as “special procedure,” “MECHA- 
NISM,” “Country mandate,” “independent expert,” “thematic 
mandate,” or—when investigating a topic with others—a 
“working group,” receives commission from a body of the 
United Nations via a RESOLUTION. The appointment is typi- 
cally for a set period, the special rapporteur is a servant 
of the body that made the appointment, and he or she is 
mandated to provide a comprehensive report on a specific 
global problem or area of concern to that body. The report 
is normally quite extensive and consists of an explanation 
of the mandates and methods of the commission; historical 
background; economic, social, political, and demographic 
information; assessment of the current situation; information 
received from relevant countries; reports of field or site vis- 
its; and, frequently, recommendations for UN action. Some- 
times the United Nations provides these reports to affected 
countries for guidance. Special rapporteurs are expected to 
be experts in the field about which they are chosen to report 
and they are often well-respected academics. They are, in 
addition, typically multilingual individuals. 

During the last three decades, the UN COMMISSION ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS, and its successor, the HUMAN RIGHTS COUN- 
CIL most often made use of special rapporteurs. As early as 
1967, the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) had 
authorized the commission to move beyond general discus- 
sion on HUMAN RIGHTS and deliberate on violations of rights 
in specific countries and in specific categories. In its 1979- 
80 session, the commission established special procedures 
known as “Mechanisms,” to facilitate such investigations. 
Since then, the commission has appointed special rappor- 
teurs to investigate thematic issues, such as torture, summary 
executions, violence against WOMEN, racial discrimination, 
and religious discrimination, and to examine human rights 
in particular countries. In 2007 there were 34 special rappor- 
teurs covering a broad range of topics and inspecting specific 
countries. Some examples included special rapporteurs on 
conditions in Sri Lanka, CAMBODIA, HAITI, Burundi, CUBA, 
the Palestinian territories, the CONGO, North Korea, SOMA- 
LIA, Belarus, Uzbekistan, Liberia, the Sudan, and Myanmar, 
on religious intolerance, involuntary disappearances, extra- 
judicial executions, arbitrary detention, human rights of 
migrants, the right to food, economic REFORM and foreign 
debt, trafficking in persons, minority issues, the right to edu- 
cation, dumping of toxic and hazardous wastes, and sexual 
exploitation of children in specific world locales. 

Individual appointments have included, in 1993, that of 
Mr. Alejandro Artucio as special rapporteur of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to oversee the human rights situa- 
tion in Equatorial Guinea, the appointment in 1994 of Ms. 
Radhika Coomaraswamy as special rapporteur on violence 
against women, and the appointment of a special rappor- 
teur on the human rights situation in AFGHANISTAN. In the 
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latter case, there were three appointees from the time of 
the creation of the position of special rapporteur in 1984 
until the turn of the century—Mr. Felix Ermacora of Aus- 
tria (1984-95), Mr. Choong-Hyun Paik of the Republic of 
Korea (1995-98), and Mr. Kamal Hossain of Bangladesh, 
who served from 1998 into 2001. The periodic reports of 
the special rapporteurs on the situation of human rights 
in Afghanistan provided the most important up-to-date and 
substantive information for UN organs and member states 
as they determined their policies toward the government of 
Afghanistan. Special rapporteurs also gave early warning on 
impending crises in RWANDA and the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo. In April 1993 the special rapporteur on summary 
executions warned the UN that GENOCIDE was imminent in 
Rwanda. Unfortunately, his report went unattended outside 
the Commission on Human Rights, leaving the world body 
unprepared for the massacres that occurred a year later. For- 
tunately, the report of Roberto Garreton, special rapporteur 
on human rights in the Congo, faired better. Mr. Garreton 
was invited in January 2000 to brief the SECURITY COUNCIL 
as it addressed the deteriorating situation in that country. 
Using the “Arria-formula”—a procedure by which the Secu- 
rity Council hears from non-state representatives—the spe- 
cial rapporteur reported to the Council on three occasions. 
Subsequent briefings were given to it by other experts, such 
as the special rapporteur on Burundi, as the Council contem- 
plated initiating a PEACEKEEPING operation in central Africa. 

Despite the extraordinary service special rapporteurs pro- 
vide, they have limited assistance from the UN SECRETARIAT 
or the office of the UN HIGH COMMISSIONER ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS. They are unpaid volunteers with very limited funds 
and usually no support staff. These conditions, unfortu- 
nately, often severely restrict the benefits that could be real- 
ized from their work. Special rapporteurs are appointed for a 
maximum term of six years. 

See also BEYJING +10, DECLARATION ON THE ELIMINATION 
OF VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN, EL SALVADOR, INDIGENOUS 
PEOPLES, INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON THE PROTEC- 
TION OF THE RIGHTS OF ALL MIGRANT WORKERS AND MEM- 
BERS OF THEIR FAMILIES, INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, 
INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION, WORLD CONFERENCE 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS. 


Further Reading: Gle-Ahanhanzo. Report by the Special Rap- 
porteur on Contemporary Forms of Racial Discrimination, Xeno- 
phobia and Related Intolerance. UN Document CN.4/1997/71. 
Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. The New United 
Nations: International Organization in the Twenty-first Cen- 
tury. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 2006. Tessitore, 
John, and Susan Woolfson. A Global Agenda: Issues before the 
55th General Assembly of the United Nations. New York: Row- 
man and Littlefield Publishers, 2000. United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights Special Procedures Web 
site: <www.ohchr.org/english/bodies/chr/special/index.htm>. 


University of Minnesota Human Rights Library Web site: 
<www1.umn.edu/humanrts>. 


Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General (SRSG) 


The UN CHARTER gives the SECRETARY-GENERAL a broad 
mandate and requires of the office extensive responsibili- 
ties not only for the administration of the institution but 
also for the maintenance of peace and security. In order 
to carry out the duties of the office, Secretaries-General 
have appointed, on their own authority or by direction 
from the GENERAL ASSEMBLY or SECURITY COUNCIL, “spe- 
cial” or “personal” representatives. Generally, if required 
to do so by the RESOLUTION of one of the other PRINCI- 
PAL ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS, the appointment 
is made of a “Special Representative,” and if it is on the 
Secretary-General’s own authority, the appointee is titled 
as his or her “personal” representative. Depending on the 
importance and type of assignment given to the appointee, 
he or she may be known by various appellations, such as 
“Special Envoy,” “Personal Adviser to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral,” “Senior United Nations Adviser,” “Special Adviser,” 
“High Representative,” “Executive Representative,” “Spe- 
cial Mediator,” and “Special Coordinator.” (It should be 
noted that SRSGs, appointed by the Secretary-General, have 
a different origin and different functions from a SPECIAL 
RAPPORTEUR, who typically is appointed by way of resolu- 
tion from an organization of the United Nations and reports 
to that specific organization.) 

The tradition of delegating the GOOD OFFICES function 
of the Secretary-General to a specially designated person 
dates from the partition of Palestine in 1947. At that time 
Secretary-General TRYGVE LIE appointed Swedish count 
Folke Bernadotte to obtain a commitment from the Jews and 
Arabs to the partition plan. Often the appointment made 
by the Secretary-General is of someone with extraordinary 
diplomatic or political credentials from outside the United 
Nations, who may be able to defuse a dangerous conflict. 
This was the case in the appointment of former U.S. sec- 
retary of state Cyrus Vance to seek a resolution of the con- 
flict in BOSNIA. More usually, the Secretary-General will look 
inside the SECRETARIAT or to the UN diplomatic corps to find 
a trusted subordinate who can speak with the authority of 
the Secretary-General. This was the case as the crisis grew in 
AFGHANISTAN in the 1990s. Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN 
appointed Lakhdar Brahimi (July 1997—October 1999), and 
then in February 2000, Francesc Vendrell as his special 
envoys. 

The appointment of a special representative not only 
reflects a need to delegate responsibility by a Secretary-General 
but also a desire to give an issue or area special attention and 
continuous UN involvement. Consequently, important PEACE- 
KEEPING and NATION-BUILDING operations are headed by the 
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Secretary-General’s special representative. This was the case 
in TIMOR-LESTE at the turn of the century, when SRSG SER- 
GIO VIEIRA DE MELLO headed the multifaceted UN mission 
there. In 2007 special representatives directed peacekeeping 
operations or UN peace-building missions in Burundi, the 
Central African Republic, the CONGO, Ethiopia and Eritrea, 
Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, SIERRA LEONE, Côte d'Ivoire, Soma- 
lia, Sudan, the DARFUR region of the Sudan, Uganda, West 
Africa, Afghanistan, Haiti, Western Sahara, Nepal, Timor- 
Leste, Cyprus, Georgia, KOSOVO, and IRAQ. As the United 
Nations entered the 21st century, there was a new penchant 
for the appointment of SRSGs not only in conflict regions but 
also in areas of THEMATIC DIPLOMACY. For example, on Febru- 
ary 28, 2001, Secretary-General Annan appointed Adolf Ogi as 
his “Special Adviser” on “Sport for Development and Peace.” 
Since 1993, special representatives have been appointed for 
“Children and Armed Conflicts,” “the Conference on DISAR- 
MAMENT,” “Gender Issues and the Advancement of WOMEN,” 
“the Alliance of Civilizations,” Avian and Human Influenza, 
“CLIMATE CHANGE,” “the Commonwealth of Independent 
States,” the “GLOBAL COMPACT,” “HIV/AIDS” in Africa as 
well as in Asia, the Pacific, the Caribbean region, and East- 
ern Europe, “HUMAN RIGHTS and the Business Community,” 
“LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, Landlocked DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES and Small Island Developing States,” “Migration,” 
“Tuberculosis,” “Information and Communication Technolo- 
gies,” and “Internally Displaced Persons.” In June 2007, the 
Secretary-General had special representatives as well in Leba- 
non, and the territories occupied by Israel. 

See also APPENDIX F (UN Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 1325); ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE; BRAHIMI REPORT; BUNCHE, 
RALPH; CAMBODIA; CHAPTER VI 14 PROVISIONS; DEPART- 
MENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS; HAMMARSKJOLD, DAG; 
IRAN-IRAQ WAR; JARRING, GUNNAR; MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 
1967; PEREZ DE CUELLAR, JAVIER; SOMALIA; UNITED NATIONS 
ASSISTANCE MISSION FOR IRAQ; UNITED NATIONS CIVILIAN 
POLICE MISSION IN HAITI; UNITED NATIONS INTERIM ADMIN- 
ISTRATION MISSION FOR KOSOVO; UNITED NATIONS MISSION 
IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA; UNITED NATIONS MISSION 
IN ETHIOPIA AND ERITREA; UNITED NATIONS MISSION IN 
LIBERIA; UNITED NATIONS MISSION IN THE SUDAN; UNITED 
NATIONS OPERATION IN SOMALIA; UNITED NATIONS SUPPORT 
OFFICE IN GUINEA-BISSAU; UNITED NATIONS YEMEN OBSER- 
VATION MISSION; WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS. 


Further Reading: Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry 
Pubantz. The New United Nations: International Organization 
in the Twenty-first Century. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Pren- 
tice Hall, 2006. Roberts, Adam, and Benedict Kingsbury, eds. 
United Nations, Divided World: The UN% Roles in International 
Relations. 2d ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 2000. 
Special and Personal Representatives and Envoys of the Sec- 
retary-General Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/DPKO/srsg/ 
index.htm>. 


special sessions of the General Assembly 
Article 20 of the United Nations CHARTER authorizes the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY to convene special sessions “as occa- 
sion may require.” These meetings of the full body meet in 
addition to the Assembly’s annual regular sessions that con- 
vene each September, and they are to be distinguished from 
EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSIONS that meet under the terms of 
the UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION. In order for the SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL to convoke a special session of the General 
Assembly, there must be a request from the SECURITY COUN- 
CIL in the form of a RESOLUTION not subject to the VETO, 
from a majority of the members of the United Nations, or 
from a member state with the concurrence of a majority of 
UN members. 

The earliest interpretations of Article 20 assumed that 
the General Assembly would call special sessions only when 
urgent matters required immediate consideration. Beginning 
with the 1974 special session on the NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC ORDER (NIEO), however, GA members found 
this type of meeting to be a useful way to generate pub- 
lic attention and action on DEVELOPMENT, humanitarian, 
and social issues. Principally nations from the developing 
world, with their working majority in the Assembly and 
limited individual diplomatic clout, used special sessions as 
a technique to create UN initiatives, such as CONVENTIONS, 
institutions, PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS, and public infor- 
mation campaigns. The frequency of special sessions and 
the breadth of topics expanded dramatically as the United 
Nations approached the end of the century. By 2005, 28 
special sessions had been convened, the most recent in Janu- 
ary of that year to commemorate the 60th anniversary of the 
liberation of the Nazi concentration camps. 

Three General Assembly special sessions were held on 
DISARMAMENT (1978, 1982, 1988), and in November 2000, 
the Assembly decided to convene a fourth as soon as the 
objectives, agenda, and timing of the meeting could be 
decided. Following the 1974 NIEO meeting, special sessions 
on development issues were convened in 1975, 1980, 1986, 
1990, 1999 (two sessions), and 2001. The year 2001 alone 
witnessed two special sessions: development and human 
settlements (June), and HIV/AIDS (June). A scheduled third 
session on children was postponed from September 2001 
to 2002 in the wake of the terrorist attacks that month on 
New York City and Washington, D.C. The Assembly also 
convened sessions on Palestine (1947, 1948), NATIONAL LIB- 
ERATION in Tunisia (1961), NAMIBIA (1967, 1978, 1986), 
APARTHEID (1989), drugs (1990, 1998), UN financing (1963, 
1978), small island developing states (1999), and WOMEN 
(2000). 

See also AGENDA 21; BEYING +5; BELLAMY, CAROL; 
COMMISSION FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT; COMMISSION ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT; CUBA; DECLARATION ON THE 
RIGHTS OF THE CHILD; DISARMAMENT COMMISSION; FIRST 
COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY; INTERNATIONAL 
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CONFERENCE ON POPULATION AND DEVELOPMENT; MILLEN- 
NIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS; NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGA- 
NIZATION; SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT; UNITED NATIONS 
INSTITUTE FOR DISARMAMENT RESEARCH; WEAPONS; WORLD 
CONFERENCES ON WOMEN; WORLD CONFERENCE FOR 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Further Reading: Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the 
United Nations: A Commentary. 2d ed. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2002. UN Special Session on Children (2002) 
Web site: <http://www.unicef.org/specialsession/>. 


Special Session on Disarmament I-IV See nis- 
ARMAMENT. 


Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) 


Article 55 of the UN CHARTER directs the United Nations to 
promote “higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and DEVELOP- 
MENT.” To these ends, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY established 
the Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development 
on December 14, 1957 (Res. 1219). Member states from the 
Third World had been encouraged by U.S. promotion of eco- 
nomic development through the United Nations, beginning 
with the Truman administrations POINT FOUR PROGRAM, 
and hoped SUNFED would provide a MECHANISM for capi- 
tal investment by the developed states in LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES (LDC). Prior UN development efforts had largely 
focused on technical assistance and the provision of experts 
through its EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
(EPTA), rather then the actual shift of significant capital for 
large development projects. SUNFED was meant to correct 
this imbalance. 

The General Assembly had called for the creation of 
SUNFED as early as 1954 (Res. 822), citing the need to 
fund the construction of roads, schools, hospitals, and elec- 
tric power plants. The United Nations set a target of $250 
million pledged before the fund would begin operation. By 
1955 contributions had been promised by the Netherlands 
($7 million), Denmark ($2 million), and Norway ($1.5 
million). Other pledges added to the total, but the UNITED 
STATES, which was an essential donor if the total were to 
be met, hesitated in making a large contribution. President 
DWIGHT EISENHOWER had outlined in his “CHANCE FOR 
PEACE” SPEECH (1953) a proposal to provide savings pro- 
duced by nuclear superpower DISARMAMENT for develop- 
ment purposes. The stalemate of the COLD WAR, however, 
kept that formula from materializing. Nonetheless, in 1956, 
believing competition with the Soviet Union in the Third 
World required economic assistance from the United States, 
Eisenhower changed his position. He promised to make con- 


tributions equaling two-thirds of what all other nations gave, 
which was 40 percent of the total fund. With this commit- 
ment the Assembly went ahead with SUNFED. 

Throughout its existence, LDCs demanded that the 
developed states contribute much larger amounts (up to 1 
percent of their gross national products) to the fund than 
those states were willing to do. This pressure from the SOUTH 
was complicated further by East-West ideological disputes 
concerning particular SUNFED projects. Other than promot- 
ing private and public investment in the developing world, 
and conducting preinvestment surveys, the fund had limited 
impact on Third World economic conditions. SUNFED was 
merged with EPTA in 1965 to form the UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP). 

See also JOHNSON, LYNDON. 


Further Reading: Murphy, Craig N. The United Nations 
Development Programme: A Better Way? Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2006. Stoessinger, John G. The 
United Nations and the Superpowers: China, Russia, and Amer- 
ica. 4th ed. New York: Random House, 1977. 


specialized agencies 

Article 57 of the United Nations CHARTER describes special- 
ized agencies as separately chartered, independent organiza- 
tions, each dealing with a specialized or technical field, and 
“having wide international responsibilities ... in economic, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields.” Each was 
established to deal with a particular issue or problem that 
the international community identified as requiring action 
or regulation. Only a few of these specialized agencies were 
created by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY or through UN spon- 
sored conferences. Each is governed by a Statute or TREATY 
that specifies its functions, duties, mandate, VOTING method, 
and organizational STRUCTURE, and each is an Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Organization (IGO) composed of member states. 
MEMBERSHIP in each of these organizations is determined by 
treaty signature, and hence the membership of each agency 
varies and is not identical to that of the United Nations. 
Specialized agencies have separate budgets, funded through 
members’ contributions. In many cases these contributions 
are voluntary, although some organizations have their own 
methods of assessing their members that differ from those 
used for the regular UN BUDGET. 

Since issues requiring special attention have been identi- 
fied over time, the specialized agencies were created at dif- 
ferent times and by different groups of nations. Some of 
the highly technical bodies, such as the UNIVERSAL POSTAL 
UNION, date from the previous century, while others were 
originally established by the LEAGUE OF NATIONS, and sub- 
sequently adopted by the United Nations. Most have been 
created since 1945, often urged into existence by the United 
Nations or by conferences it sponsored. Hence the term 
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“specialized agency” covers a broad range of organizations 
conducting distinct tasks. 

Articles 63 and 64 of the Charter authorize the ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) to coordinate the work of 
the specialized agencies. Because this must be done through 
“consultation” and “recommendations” to independent orga- 
nizations—some with overlapping missions—supervision 
has proven to be difficult. Fifteen of the specialized agencies 
have signed formal agreements with the United Nations and 
report to the Economic and Social Council annually. Since 
each agency retains its independence, oversight is gener- 
ally limited to broad issues and suggestions. An additional 
dozen “programmes” report to both the General Assembly 
and ECOSOC, so providing oversight for these groups is 
even more problematic. 

The specialized agencies of the United Nations are: 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS (FAO)—Rome, Italy 

INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 

(ICAO)—Montreal, Canada 

INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOP- 

MENT (IFAD)—Rome, Italy 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (ILO)—Geneva, 

Switzerland 

INTERNATIONAL MARITIME ORGANIZATION (IMO)—Lon- 

don, United Kingdom 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF)—Washington, 

D.C., USA 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION (ITU)— 
Geneva, Switzerland 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO)—Paris, France 

UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZA- 
TION (UNIDO)—Vienna, Austria 

UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU)—Berne, Switzerland 

WORLD BANK Group—Washington, D.C., USA, including: 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 

ment (IBRD) [World Bank] 
International Development Association (IDA) 
International Finance Corporation (IFC) 
International Centre for Settlement of Investment 
Disputes (ICSID) 

Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency (MIGA) 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO)—Geneva, Swit- 
zerland 

WORLD INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 
(WIPO)—Geneva, Switzerland 

WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO)— 
Geneva, Switzerland 


ORGANIZATION 














ORGANIZATION 


Each specialized agency has its own mandate and mis- 
sion. Collectively the work of the specialized agencies spans 
fields from development assistance and aid to governments 
and individuals to regulation in such diverse spheres as eco- 


nomics, trade, ENVIRONMENT, health, agriculture, and train- 
ing. Some agencies consist primarily of technical experts, 
who, although appointed by governments, act as individual 
experts, while others are more political in nature and more 
representative of governments. Several of the agencies are 
simply rule-making and enforcing bodies, dealing with a nar- 
row range of operations that entail the movement of goods 
or people across borders, such as the International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization, the Universal Postal Union, the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union, and the International 
Maritime Organization. Others are designed to provide inter- 
national development assistance or to deliver humanitarian 
aid to children and other dependent POPULATIONS. 

Each specialized agency has an independent governing 
body and structure, with a distinctive method of function- 
ing. Usually the governing bodies are elected by general con- 
ferences of the membership. Administrators are selected by 
their governing boards or the full membership meetings. 
Decision making in the agencies often departs from the gen- 
eral international legal principle of one nation one vote. For 
example, the International Monetary Fund and World Bank 
both employ weighted VOTING based on contributions. In 
the International Labour Organization functional representa- 
tion gives each nation four delegates who in turn represent 
government, employers, and labor organizations. These del- 
egates cast their individual votes in plenary sessions, and on 
standing and technical committees. Other specialized agen- 
cies guarantee that nations important in the field addressed 
by the agency are always represented on the governing body. 
An example of this is the International Civil Aviation Orga- 
nization, which specifies that the nations with the largest 
air carriers must hold seats. Others require general confer- 
ences to act on decisions taken by committees and gov- 
erning boards. In most agencies rules or decisions can be 
made directly by their governing boards, though some, like 
the International Labour Organization, function primarily 
by drafting treaties that are submitted to the member states. 
Both ECOSOC and the General Assembly frequently endorse 
such treaties and urge their ratification. 

Because of the expertise required to deal with spe- 
cific mandates, it is in the specialized agencies that NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS exert the strongest 
influence, by campaigning for specific rules and by providing 
expertise and information that provide the basis for deci- 
sions. ECOSOC endeavors to coordinate the actions of the 
agencies to assure that they are complementary to each other 
and to the United Nations. It attempts to minimize overlap- 
ping activities, but it has no power to force the agencies to 
accept its recommendations. 

In addition to ECOSOC coordination, the UN SECRE- 
TARIAT brings together the heads of the specialized agencies 
with the directors of UN Funds and PROGRAMMES on the 
CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD FOR COORDINATION (CEB). The 
CEB is chaired by the SECRETARY-GENERAL. It also includes 
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the directors of other important international bodies such as 
the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA), and 
the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO). In this manner 
the United Nations attempts to give policy coherence to the 
broad network of independent agencies working in the inter- 
national community. 

See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS; ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS; 
APARTHEID; APPENDIX G (Convention on the Rights of the 
Child); BUSH, GEORGE W.; COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC 
DRUGS; COMMITTEE ON THE PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER 
SPACE; CONSULTATIVE STATUS; DECLARATION ON THE 
RIGHTS OF THE CHILD; DIRECTOR-GENERAL; ENVIRONMENT; 
EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; HUMAN 
RIGHTS; INDONESIA; INTERNATIONAL LAW; INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE CENTRE; JAPAN; JOINT INSPECTIONS UNIT; KIM IL- 
SUNG; OBSERVER STATUS; ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY; 
TERRORISM; UN CHRONICLE; UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. 


Further Reading: Ameri, Houshang. Politics and Process in 
the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations. Aldershot, U.K.: 
Gowser Publishing, 1982. Boisard, M. A., and E. M. Chop- 
soudousky, eds. Multilateral Diplomacy: The United Nations 
System at Geneva. 2d ed. The Hague: Kluwer Law Interna- 
tional, 1988. Eco’Diagnostic, Geneva. International Geneva 
Yearbook, 2005-2006. Vol. 19. Geneva: United Nations, 2005. 
Reports of the Joint Inspection Unit: General Assembly Official 
Records, Supplement No. 34 (each session). United Nations 
Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, published annually. For details regarding particu- 
lar functions, structure, and operations consult the individual 
entries for each of the specialized agencies. CEB Web site: 
<www.unsystemceb.org/>. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Stabilization Force (SFOR) See Bosnia. 


Stalin, Joseph (1879-1953) 
losif Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili was born on December 
21, 1879, to a poor peasant family in Gori, Georgia. Later 
known by his revolutionary pseudonym “Joseph Stalin,” he 
rose from his humble origins in the Russian Empire to lead 
the communist Soviet Union through World War II and into 
its status as an emergent superpower. Along with American 
president FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT (FDR) and British 
prime minister WINSTON CHURCHILL, Stalin was one of the 
primary founders of the United Nations and its CHARTER. 
Early in life Stalin seemed headed into the Russian Ortho- 
dox priesthood, attending the Tiflis Ecclesiastical Seminary. 
But his interest in the revolutionary ferment of his time and 
difficulties with seminary discipline led to his expulsion. 
Attracted to the writings of Karl Marx, he became involved 


with the nascent Russian workers movement by the turn of 
the century, and he joined Vladimir Lenin's Bolshevik faction 
of the Russian Social Democratic Workers Party in 1903. 
He became a member of the party’s Central Committee and 
editor of its newspaper, Pravda, in 1912. Stalin was arrested 
a dozen times for revolutionary activity prior to the 1917 
upheaval. With the overthrow of the tsar in March 1917 Sta- 
lin returned to Petrograd from his most recent internal exile, 
joining Lenin, Leon Trotsky, and a small group of Bolsheviks 
who overthrew the provisional government in November (by 
the Western calendar at the time). 

Stalin had not spent much time outside of Russia prior to 
the Revolution. Most of his colleagues in the new Bolshevik 
government had been in exile in Western Europe during 
the preceding two decades. They were cosmopolitan, spoke 
Western languages, and debated the minute details of Marx- 
ist philosophy. By contrast, Stalin was parochial, and he had 
no special oratorical skills or political following. His talent 
for organization, however, would serve him well, allowing 
him to defeat his rivals for power following Lenin’s death 
in 1924. Two years earlier he had been appointed general 
secretary of the Central Committee, using the post to fill 
key bureaucratic positions with supporters and with oth- 
ers opposed to Trotsky, Stalin’s chief competitor for leader- 
ship. Despite Lenin’s admonition in his final testament that 
the Georgian could not be trusted to work well with other 
party leaders and should be removed as general secretary, 
Stalin managed to win the intra-party struggle for power and 
emerged as the uncontested leader of both the party and the 
state by 1929. 

In the name of “socialism in one country,” Stalin carried 
out the massive industrialization of the Soviet Union, the 
collectivization of agriculture, and the imposition of totali- 
tarianism. Using the terror of the police state, he imposed 
centralized economic planning through “Five-Year Plans” 
that eliminated the vestiges of capitalism. Much of the hard- 
ship imposed by Stalin, including the purges of the 1930s 
that wiped out Bolshevik revolutionary veterans, the high 
command of the Red Army, and millions of peasants as “ene- 
mies of the people,” was rationalized as the requirement of 
a socialist state facing inevitable future war with the impe- 
rialist capitalist states. The Soviet leader, now turned ardent 
Russian nationalist, saw the world divided into antagonistic 
ideological “camps,” with the defense of the USSR depen- 
dent on the rapid DEVELOPMENT of the country and its mili- 
tary, the surreptitious encouragement of communist parties 
in capitalist states, and the pursuit of a geopolitical, rather 
than revolutionary, foreign policy. 

The rise of Adolf Hitler in GERMANY in 1933 threatened 
Soviet security directly, and led Stalin to ease his antipa- 
thy toward the capitalist countries. He sought and achieved 
U.S. recognition of the Soviet state. The USSR also joined 
the LEAGUE OF NATIONS and Stalin directed European com- 
munist parties to form a “common front” with democratic 
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parties in their countries in an effort to find some common 
defense against the German danger. As the Nazi regime pro- 
gressively violated the provisions of the Versailles TREATY 
and moved against governments in Central and Eastern 
Europe, Stalin became convinced that GREAT BRITAIN and 
FRANCE intended to goad Germany into a war with their 
communist adversary, the Soviet Union. Following the West- 
ern powers appeasement of Hitlers demands on Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1938, Stalin concluded that there was an imperialist 
conspiracy to destroy the socialist state by means of Ger- 
man AGGRESSION. Announcing that the Soviet Union would 
not be the country to “pull the chestnuts out of the fire” 
for Europe, Stalin secretly negotiated a non-aggression PACT 
with the Third Reich. The Molotov-Ribbentrop Agreement 
was signed in August 1939. Under its terms and secret PRO- 
TOCOLS, Poland would be divided between Germany and the 
Soviet Union, and the USSR would be allowed to occupy the 
Baltic states. 

Stalin was a power broker and a realist. When Germany 
reneged on its agreement and invaded the Soviet Union in 
June 1941, the Soviet leader quickly forged an alliance with 
Britain, and after December 8 with the UNITED STATES—not 
to create a new postwar global order as Churchill and Roos- 
evelt had intimated in their 1940 ATLANTIC CHARTER, but to 
crush Germany and to secure the future defense of the USSR 
through Soviet dominance of the region. The Soviet leader 
declined to attend early allied summits, and his government 
played no role in initial planning for a postwar international 
organization. Only in the fall of 1943, following the August 
QUADRANT CONFERENCE between Churchill and Roosevelt 
in Quebec, was Stalin confronted by his allies with a formal 
proposal for such an entity. 

Roosevelt and Churchill thought it important to obtain 
Soviet concurrence in a postwar body while the war was still 
underway. The incentive to join as one of Roosevelt’s “FOUR 
POLICEMEN” in the maintenance of future world peace would 
be far greater while Stalin needed his Western allies. The first 
opportunity to gauge Soviet intentions came at the MOSCOW 
CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS in late October 1943. 
Only after U.S. secretary of state CORDELL HULL and his Brit- 
ish counterpart agreed to open a second front from the west 
was Stalin ready to consider the idea of a general interna- 
tional organization. Throughout the negotiations in Moscow 
and later, the Soviet Union focused on the implications of 
such a body for Soviet geopolitical concerns. Foreign Minis- 
ter Vyacheslav Molotov insisted on language in the Moscow 
DECLARATION that would allow wide latitude for Soviet mili- 
tary operations in Eastern Europe. 

Stalin had his first opportunity to discuss the proposed 
organization with Roosevelt at the TEHERAN CONFERENCE, 
November 27—December 1, 1943. The president described 
how the United States, Soviet Union, United Kingdom, and 
CHINA would have sole authority to enforce the peace and 
prevent aggression. He also outlined the likely organs that 


would be part of the organization, including an executive 
council. Stalin, apprehensive that the council might limit 
Soviet actions, asked FDR whether the proposed body would 
be able to make decisions binding on the great powers. The 
president said it would not. The issue of the VETO was not 
discussed directly at Teheran, but the Soviet leader and his 
representatives returned to this commitment by FDR many 
times over the next two years. By the end of the Moscow and 
Teheran meetings, however, Stalin was willing to give his 
support to a postwar organization. 

The modalities of the new world body were developed 
most extensively at the DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE in 
August and September 1944. Stalin’s representatives, led by 
Ambassador Andrei Gromyko, accepted nearly all American 
proposals for the expected Charter. Only on the matter of 
the veto in the SECURITY COUNCIL did the Soviet delegation 
raise objection. The United States opposed the use of the 
veto by a PERMANENT MEMBER to bar the hearing of a dispute 
in which it was involved. Yet Stalin saw this as an essential 
protection to Soviet freedom of action. The matter would be 
left unresolved until the YALTA CONFERENCE five months 
later. Yalta attendees would also have to resolve a new matter 
raised by Gromyko at Dumbarton Oaks. The Soviet Union 
demanded that all 16 Union republics of the USSR be admit- 
ted as original members of the United Nations. Faced with 
an organization MEMBERSHIP overwhelmingly pro-Ameri- 
can, Stalin sought to gain in effect 16 votes for the Soviet 
Union. Completely unacceptable to the other participants 
(the United States, the United Kingdom, China), the issue 
would be settled by Roosevelt and Stalin at Yalta. 

When the final summit among Churchill, Roosevelt, 
and Stalin convened at Yalta in February 1945, the most 
important concerns for Stalin were the political and military 
arrangements in postwar Eastern Europe and the disposi- 
tion of defeated Germany. Having lost more than 30 million 
Soviet citizens to German aggression in two world wars, 
Stalin placed his faith in control of bordering regions for 
the protection of the Soviet Union. Instead of seeing COL- 
LECTIVE SECURITY embodied in the United Nations as the 
formula for peace in the future, Stalin sought to protect his 
foreign policy options from any UN limitations. Only when 
matters concerning the future government of Poland and the 
occupation of Germany were resolved was he ready to make 
accommodations on the world body. He reached a compro- 
mise with Roosevelt on the number of Soviet republics to be 
admitted—Byelorussia and Ukraine would be original mem- 
bers in addition to the USSR. He then conceded the position 
on when the veto could be used, agreeing that a permanent 
member could not block discussion of a dispute in which it 
was involved. 

The Soviet Union served as a sponsor of the 1945 UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
in San Francisco. Yet, it sought significant changes in the 
Charter on matters supposedly resolved earlier. Stalin’s del- 
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egation once again challenged the veto limitations. To con- 
vince him of America’s resolve on this issue, President Harry 
S. Truman sent a special envoy to Moscow to explain that 
the Charter would not pass the U.S. Senate on the terms pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union. Stalin backed down and directed 
his delegation to accept the Yalta formula. 

Because of the existence of the veto, the success of the 
new United Nations depended on continuing cooperation 
among the permanent members of the Security Council. This 
rapidly evaporated as Stalin reimposed iron-fisted control at 
home, subverted the provisional coalition governments in 
Eastern Europe, supported communist movements in Greece 
and Turkey, hesitated in removing Soviet troops from IRAN 
and Austria, and raided the Soviet occupation zone in East 
Germany for industrial resources and personnel. 

Two factors motivated Stalin’s policies in the immediate 
postwar era: a strategic interest in defending the Soviet state 
from another war of AGGRESSION such as it had experienced 
twice in the 20th century at the hands of the German gov- 
ernment and the reimposition of Stalinist ideological ortho- 
doxy at home and in its newly acquired empire. Having 
lost tens of millions of Soviet citizens to the German war 
machine, Stalin was adamant about creating a buffer zone of 
satellite regimes in Eastern Europe. Geographically, Poland 
along with Czechoslovakia to the south and the Soviet-occu- 
pied eastern third of Germany made up a strategic defensive 
triangle essential to the homeland’s defense. Particularly as 
it became clear that the U.S. military, economic, and politi- 
cal commitment to Europe would not be withdrawn, Stalin 
moved to secure tight Soviet control over the border nations. 
In each of these countries a common process began of first 
putting Communist Party leaders in key positions in the pro- 
visional government, then undermining the scheduled all- 
party elections, and finally imposing Soviet-style communist 
regimes. The last and most dramatic to fall was Czechoslova- 
kia in 1948. 

Finding the Soviet Union “encircled” by the American 
policy of containment, and outnumbered in the United 
Nations, Stalin used the veto to block the ADMISSION of any 
new members without the addition of Soviet satellite regimes 
in Eastern Europe. When Mao Zedong’s revolutionary forces 
seized power in China in 1949, Stalin ordered a boycott 
of the Security Council to protest rejection of the commu- 
nist regime taking the seat held by the Nationalist Chinese 
government. Shortly thereafter Stalin gave his approval to a 
North Korean invasion of South Korea, triggering a UN deci- 
sion to use force to repel the attack. In June 1950, the Soviet 
leader found himself, by way of a surrogate, at war with the 
United Nations. When the Soviet delegate returned to the 
Security Council in order to block any further UN actions in 
Korea, the United States circumvented the council by push- 
ing through the GENERAL ASSEMBLY the UNITING FOR PEACE 
RESOLUTION, which allowed the Assembly to make recom- 
mendations on the restoration of peace and security when 


the council was deadlocked by the veto. Stalin’s government 
protested the maneuver as an unconstitutional revision of 
the Charter. 

One of Stalin’s great concerns was the nuclear monopoly 
of the United States after the war. He had ordered the secret 
and rapid development of a Soviet atomic capability, but 
until a Soviet arsenal could be developed, the USSR stood 
at a disadvantage in the cold war contest. In 1952 Stalin 
published Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, which 
laid out his doctrine of inevitable war, and which postulated 
a confrontation, likely nuclear, between the capitalist and 
socialist blocs. At the United Nations, Stalin used DISAR- 
MAMENT talks to criticize American nuclear intentions and 
policies, and to call for large cuts in U.S. stockpiles. When 
the United States put forward the BARUCH PLAN in the UN 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION in June 1946, calling for the 
creation of an International Atomic Development Authority 
(IADA) that would own and manage all aspects of atomic 
energy “potentially dangerous to world security,” the Soviets 
rejected it as a clumsy move to maintain the U.S. monopoly. 
The commission suspended its meetings on July 29, 1947, 
due to the deadlock between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. There would be no further serious U.S.-Soviet disar- 
mament discussions until after Stalin’s death. 

Events from 1945 to 1953 in the United Nations reen- 
forced Stalin’s camp theory of international politics. He 
berated the institution and its first SECRETARY-GENERAL 
TRYGVE LIE, as tools of American anti-Soviet policy. He 
largely responded by closing off the Soviet world behind 
what Churchill called an “Iron Curtain.” Within the War- 
saw Pact nations he insisted on Stalinist regimes, and he 
cemented socialist economic ties by imposing a trading sys- 
tem that came to be known as Comecon and that redirected 
East European states’ traditional trading patterns away from 
the West and toward the Soviet Union. The camp theory also 
provided an ideological rationale for the rapid advancement 
of Soviet science to catch up and surpass the United States in 
the burgeoning nuclear arms race. 

In the Soviet Union there was a renewed effort to root 
out bourgeois and capitalist influences. A cult of personality, 
which had begun during the terror of the 1930s, returned 
with new enthusiasm. Stalin was praised without restraint as 
the near equal of Lenin in the revolutionary transformation 
of Russia. The era of Andrei Zhdanov (Zhdanovshchina) took 
hold. Zhdanov was the party secretary for Leningrad, and 
Stalin’s chief subordinate in the campaign to return to com- 
munist orthodoxy. The regime condemned all flirtations with 
Western ideas, art, or social life, and endorsed complete eco- 
nomic and scientific autarky. Stalin rejected Marshall Plan 
funds, and barred East European regimes from economic 
ties with Western Europe. Particularly after Tito’s Yugoslavia 
deserted the communist fold in 1948, Stalinist repression at 
home and abroad reached the levels of the mid-1930s. Rea- 
sonably moderate regimes in Eastern Europe were replaced 
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with hard-line governments, show trials and purges occurred 
throughout the Soviet bloc, and in the USSR Stalin insinu- 
ated that the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50), which was 
already austere, would be followed by even more difficult 
economic times. 

In the last months of his life Stalin began laying the 
groundwork for another round of purges. In what was 
known as the “Doctors Plot” Stalin’s propagandists asserted 
that doctors in the Kremlin were attempting to murder high 
communist leaders. If the scenario of the 1930s had repeated 
itself, these villains surely would be found to have been 
directed by Stalin’s enemies. Fortunately for the personal and 
political futures of those around him, Stalin died on March 
5, 1953. 

See also DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS; KHRUSH- 
CHEV, NIKITA; KOREAN WAR. 
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Standing Committees of the 


General Assembly 

In 1946 the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY established two stand- 
ing committees to deal with the continuing financial 
requirements of the United Nations. They are the ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUES- 
TIONS (ACABQ) and the COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Both make recommendations to the Assembly via the FIFTH 
COMMITTEE. ACABQ has 16 members who are nominated by 
their governments but serve as private individuals. It advises 
the United Nations on financial and budgetary matters 
related to UN administration and programs. The committee 
can call upon the SECRETARY-GENERAL' office and the heads 
of UN PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS to meet with it and provide 
needed information. It evaluates and reports on the financ- 


ing of PEACEKEEPING operations and international tribunals, 
and it carries out any other assignments given to it by the 
Secretary-General. It has the decision-making authority to 
authorize start-up expenditures on peacekeeping operations 
that need rapid implementation even though related budget- 
ary matters have not yet been resolved. The Committee on 
Contributions has 18 members, no two from the same coun- 
try. It determines each country’s required contribution to the 
United Nations based on the UN’s SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS, 
which the committee plays a key role in developing. The 
committee also hears appeals from states that object to the 
percentage of the UN BUDGET they have been asked to pay, 
and it makes recommendations on the application of Article 
19 of the CHARTER, which allows for the removal of a state’s 
right to vote in the General Assembly if it is sufficiently in 
arrears on its payments. 

See also COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Further Reading: ACABQ Web site: <www.un.org/ga/acabq/ 
index.asp>. Fifth Committee Web site: <www.un.org/ga/61/ 
fifth/>. For preceding and succeeding years, substitute the 
GA session number in the Web site URL. 


state-building See AGENDA FOR PEACE. 


Statement of Forest Principles 

The first officially approved global consensus on forests, 
the Statement on Forests emanated from the 1992 UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOP- 
MENT (UNCED). It fell far short of the World CONVENTION 
on Forests that many developed states and NON-GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS sought. Officially titled the “Non- 
legally binding authoritative statement of principles for a 
global consensus on the management, conservation and sus- 
tainable development of all types of forests,” the document 
provided little more than voluntary guidelines. 

In the 1980s global concern for the dwindling tropical 
rain forests and general deforestation spurred interest in 
establishing international standards applicable to all states. 
In 1987 the WORLD BANK created the International Tropical 
Timber Organization (ITTO), and the FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) established the Tropical For- 
estry Action Plan (TFAP), but neither stemmed the rapid loss 
of old forest stands. In July 1990 the G-7 Summit meeting in 
Houston endorsed the proposal by U.S. president GEORGE H. 
W. BUSH that a forestry convention be negotiated. Support- 
ers of the proposal hoped that UNCED would write such a 
document. 

Opposition to a convention—which by its very existence 
would recognize the world’s forests as part of the global com- 
mons—promptly arose from the states of the south. They 
saw the proposal as a threat to their right to pursue economic 
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DEVELOPMENT, and as an effort by the developed countries 
to avoid dealing with greenhouse gas emissions. Led by the 
two largest holders of rain forests, Brazil and INDONESIA, the 
LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDC) blocked UNCED from 
approving a legally binding agreement. For these NATION- 
STATES, the real issue was not environmental protection but 
rather the preservation of SOVEREIGNTY. 

The statement set forth several objectives for the world 
community. It called for reforestation, forest conservation, 
a reduction in air pollution, the introduction of prior envi- 
ronmental impact assessments, international cooperation, 
involvement of the public, and new financial resources to 
encourage substitution policies for current nonsustain- 
able development forest use. These worthy goals were 
undercut, however, by a restatement of Principle 21 from 
the 1972 Stockholm Conference on the Human ENVIRON- 
MENT that said in part, “States have . . . the sovereign right 
to exploit their own resources pursuant to their own envi- 
ronmental policies.” The Forest Statement also encouraged 
“open and free international trade in forest products,” and 
“condemn|[ed] any measures that might restrict trade in trop- 
ical hardwoods.” Taken together these provisions detached 
governments from any international restrictions, and they 
left forest protection to individual state decisions. 

At best, the Statement of Forest Principles provided a 
minimal step toward the development of an international 
consensus. The COMMISSION FOR SUSTAINABLE DEVELOP- 
MENT subsequently set up an Intergovernmental Panel 
on Forests that submitted a report to Earth Summit +5, 
the 1997 Review Session of the consequences of UNCED, 
which included more than 100 recommendations for for- 
est conservation and SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. The 1997 
meeting then established the Intergovernmental Forum on 
Forests that continued to push for an international conven- 
tion on the topic. Subsequently, the UN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) created the UN Forum on 
Forests (UNFF) in October 2000 as one of its subsidiary 
bodies. UNFF convened yearly after that, regularly recom- 
mending steps governments could take to protect their for- 
ests, but by 2007 had not reached consensus on a TREATY 
to supersede the Statement on Forest Principles. ECOSOC 
meantime established the Collaborative Partnership on 
Forests (CPF) under UNFF supervision. The partnership 
pulled together 14 international organizations to increase 
cooperation and coordination on forests. The CPF network 
also provided a MECHANISM for cooperation with important 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS interested in forests 
and deforestation. 

See also APPENDIX G (Millennium Declaration). 


Further Reading: Grubb, Michael, Matthias Koch, Koy 
Thomson, Abby Manson, and Francis Sullivan. The ‘Earth 
Summit’ Agreements: A Guide and Assessment. London: 
Earthscan Publications, 1993. Halpern, Shanna. The United 


Nations Conference on Environment and Development: Process 
and Documentation. Providence, R.I.: The Academic Council 
on the United Nations System, 1993. Report of the United 
Nations Conference on Environment and Development. Vol. 3, 
A/CONE151/26 (Vol. 3), August 12, 1992. 


states at risk See AGENDA FOR PEACE. 


Statistical Yearbook 

The United Nations Statistics Division publishes annually 
a Statistical Yearbook. This yearbook contains a useful com- 
pilation of statistics for more than 200 countries and areas 
of the world. The 2005 edition of the yearbook, similar 
to recent editions, presented more than 76 tables on top- 
ics such as agriculture, education, international merchan- 
dise trade, tourism, finance, ENVIRONMENT, energy, balance 
of payments, DEVELOPMENT assistance, communication, 
and nutrition. As a rule, the Statistical Yearbook provides a 
decade-long analysis of a country’s economic, financial, and 
demographic development. 


Further Reading: Statistical Yearbook Web site: <http:// 
unstats.un.org/unsd/default.htm>. 


Statute of the International Court of Justice 
Acting as the guiding document for the INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ), the Statute of the ICJ derives 
directly from the Statute of the PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE (PCIJ), established by RESOLUTION 
of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS in 1921. By this connection 
of the older statute with the newer one the founders of 
the ICJ indicated their determination to maintain continuity 
in the evolution of INTERNATIONAL LAW. The Statute was 
drafted by a committee of jurists meeting in Washington, 
D.C., two weeks prior to the 1945 San Francisco Confer- 
ence, and approved with minor AMENDMENTS at the time of 
the Charter’s approval. 

The Statute is considered an integral part of the UN 
Charter and is usually annexed to any publication of the 
CHARTER. It describes the organization, procedures, and 
JURISDICTION of the ICJ. Its 70 articles elaborate certain gen- 
eral principles articulated in Chapter XIV of the Charter. 
These articles are organized into five chapters: “Organization 
of the Court” (Articles 2-33), “COMPETENCE of the Court” 
(Articles 34-38), “Procedure” (Articles 39-64), “Advisory 
Opinions” (Articles 65-68), and “AMENDMENT” (Articles 
69-70). The statute can be amended by a two-thirds majority 
vote in the GENERAL ASSEMBLY and ratification by two-thirds 
of member states, including all the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL. The only variation is that nonmem- 
bers of the United Nations who are nonetheless parties to the 
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ICJ Statute may vote with the General Assembly on proposed 
amendments. 

For full explication of the history, provisions, and role of 
the statute, refer to the entry on the International Court of 
Justice. 

See also APPENDIX E, COMPULSORY JURISDICTION OF 
UNITED NATIONS ORGANS, INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON 
ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS, JUS COGENS, 
OPTIONAL CLAUSE. 


Stettinius, Edward R. (1900-1949) 

As U.S. under secretary of state, Edward Stettinius presided 
over the DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE in 1944. Serving 
as President FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT’ secretary of state, he 
attended and played a major role in the YALTA CONFERENCE 
in February 1945, and he received a presidential appoint- 
ment (confirmed after Roosevelts death by President Harry 
S. Truman) to become chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGA- 
NIZATION, held in San Francisco in the spring of 1945. Presi- 
dent Truman then appointed him to the United Nations, 
where he represented the UNITED STATES on the SECURITY 
COUNCIL from which he resigned in 1946 for health reasons. 

Born in Chicago and educated at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Stettinius pursued a successful career in business and 
industry. He worked for General Motors and in 1938, at the 
age of 38, became chairman of the board of directors of the 
U.S. Steel Corporation. In August 1939, Roosevelt appointed 
him chairman of the War Resources Board. Later he worked 
in the new Office of Production Management and then was 
active in administering the wartime Lend-Lease program. 
The president appointed him under secretary of state in 
1943 and secretary in late 1944 when CORDELL HULL retired. 
He energetically forwarded the work for a postwar organiza- 
tion that had been initiated by Hull. At Dumbarton Oaks 
in late summer of 1944 (while he was still under secretary) 
he headed the American delegation and, with Sir Alexander 
Cadogan of GREAT BRITAIN and Andrei A. Gromyko of the 
Soviet Union, formed the steering committee that directed 
the meetings. 

With Roosevelt’s encouragement he helped launch a mas- 
sive campaign to gain public support for the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals for a United Nations, issuing millions of 
copies of the proposals, comic books about them, and send- 
ing speakers around the country. As secretary he accompa- 
nied Roosevelt to the YALTA CONFERENCE in February 1945, 
then went to Mexico City to brief Latin American govern- 
ments on the new organization. Appointed by the president 
as chairman of the American delegation to the San Francisco 
conference that would establish the UN Charter, Stettinius 
proved exhaustive in cajoling the Soviet Union to stick by 
its earlier commitments and stay with the conference until 
a CHARTER had been established. He opened the conference 


as its temporary chairman, and then chaired the Steering and 
Executive Committees, the most important bodies in the 
conference STRUCTURE. The Steering Committee, in particu- 
lar, was made up of the four sponsoring nations and decided 
the most important issues of policy and procedure. 

The day after the conference ended Stettinius resigned. 
He was then appointed by President Truman to go to London 
as the chairman of the U.S. delegation to the meetings of the 
UN Preparatory Commission. He subsequently served as a 
member of the U.S. delegation for the first GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY session starting in January 1946, and he represented the 
country on the Security Council. He resigned from govern- 
ment service on June 2, 1946. When he died at an early age 
in 1949, SECRETARY-GENERAL TRYGVE LIE remarked that he 
would “live in history as one of the chief architects of the 
United Nations.” 

See also CHURCHILL, WINSTON; PASVOLSKY, LEO. 
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Stimson Doctrine 

When JAPAN invaded Manchuria in 1931, sparking a war 
with CHINA, the world faced an act of AGGRESSION that 
threatened international peace. The Council of the LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS hesitated to use SANCTIONS, and it refused to 
use force, even when the Japanese undertook a military 
campaign to conquer all of Manchuria. The UNITED STATES, 
which was not a member of the League of Nations, sent 
an “observer” to League sessions on the crisis, and it was 
willing to support proposals for negotiation and CONCILI- 
ATION, but would not support stronger actions. However, 
given that the Japanese invasion violated two TREATY com- 
mitments to which the United States was a party (the Nine- 
Power Treaty of 1922 that had endorsed the Open Door 
Policy in China, and the Kellogg-Briand PACT of 1928 that 
outlawed war), the U.S. government felt compelled to take 
a stand. 

The result was the Hoover-Stimson Doctrine, more often 
called the Stimson Doctrine. It was named after its author, 
U.S. secretary of state Henry L. Stimson, who served under 
President Herbert Hoover (and later as secretary of war under 
FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT). On January 3, 1932, Stimson sent a 
diplomatic communication officially informing the govern- 
ments of China and Japan that the United States “does not 
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intend to recognize any situation, treaty, or agreement which 
may be brought about” in violation of existing treaties. In 
effect, the United States, unwilling to join collective enforce- 
ment action to prevent the Japanese conquest of Manchuria, 
declared that it would adopt a policy of non-recognition of 
occupations resulting from the use of force. 

Japan completed its conquest and declared Manchuria to 
be the independent state of Manchukuo, (Manzhouguo), a 
Japanese protectorate. Under the League COVENANT, mem- 
bers were obligated to preserve “the territorial integrity and 
political independence” of all nations against aggression. 
Article 10 authorized the League Council to recommend the 
means, including force, to meet this obligation. Instead of 
taking forceful action, the League appointed an investiga- 
tion commission, and adopted the Stimson Doctrine in 1932, 
directing its member states not to recognize Manchukuo. 
This of course meant that other nations did not recognize 
the new state as legal, but it had little effect on Japanese con- 
trol of Manchuria. Tokyo responded by notifying the League 
that it would withdraw from League MEMBERSHIP, which 
it did in 1933. The League’s action was deemed ineffective 
by many diplomats and later scholars, who argued that it 
represented an act of appeasement comparable to subse- 
quent concessions to GERMANY. More severe critics insisted 
that the Manchurian crisis forecast the ultimate failure of 
the League and the coming of world war. Yet, nine years 
later President Roosevelt invoked the Stimson Doctrine to 
demand Japanese withdrawal from Manchuria and all of its 
other conquered territories. Following World War II, the 
juridical soundness—if not contemporary effectiveness—of 
the Stimson Doctrine was corroborated when several of the 
WAR CRIMES TRIBUNAL jurists cited the Nine-Power Treaty 
and the Kellogg-Briand Pact as legal bases for trying Japanese 
war criminals in Tokyo. 
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Far Eastern Crisis of 1933-1938. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1964. Ferrell, Robert H. “Henry L. Stim- 
son.” Volume 11 of Samuel Flagg Bemis, ed. American Sec- 
retaries of State and Their Policies. New York: Knopf, 1958. 
. American Diplomacy in the Great Depression: Hoover- 
Stimson Foreign Policy, 1929-1933. New York: Norton, 1970. 
Ostrower, Gary B. Collective Insecurity: The United States and 
the League of Nations during the Early Thirties. Lewisburg, 
Pa.: Bucknell University Press, 1979. Schmitz, David E Henry 
L. Stimson: The First Wise Man. Wilmington, Del.: Scholarly 
Resources, 2001. Stimson, Henry L., and McGeorge Bundy. 
On Active Service in Peace and War New York: Octagon 
Books, 1971. 





— K. J. Grieb 


Stockholm Conference See UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT. 


Strategic Trust Territories See TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM. 


structure of the United Nations 

The structure of the United Nations is spelled out in the ini- 
tial articles of the CHARTER, and it is built around six princi- 
pal organs. All other bodies are subsidiary to one of the main 
organs, or—as in the case of associated organizations that are 
independent—report to one of the six principal organs. Each 
of the principal organs has specific functions or responsibili- 
ties, and each organ has a different MEMBERSHIP. 

The GENERAL ASSEMBLY is the most significant organ, 
since it is the only body in which all member states are rep- 
resented, each with an equal vote. Most of the member states 
consequently regard the General Assembly as the focal point 
of the United Nations. The centrality of the General Assem- 
bly is reflected in the fact that three of the remaining five 
organs report to it, and in the role that the Assembly plays in 
electing the membership in all of the other principal organs, 
save for the SECRETARIAT. The General Assembly also has 
the power to discuss and act on any subject appropriately 
brought before it by any member state, and hence its powers 
overlap those of the other principal organs. 

The General Assembly is often referred to as the “Town 
Meeting of the World,” in which the residents of the planet 
are represented by their governments. Small and middle- 
sized nations place a great value on the equality of VOTING, 
which reflects the principle of the sovereign equality of states 
that in turn constitutes the basis of INTERNATIONAL LAW 
and of the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. The General Assembly 
has the power to appoint any necessary committees. It func- 
tions with six main committees, all with plenary MEMBER- 
SHIP, which normally provide initial consideration of most 
issues, and report the RESOLUTIONS they draft and adopt to 
the full General Assembly. The six main committees each 
deal with distinct topical fields. The HUMAN RIGHTS COUN- 
CIL created in 2006 also reports to the Assembly, as does the 
PEACEBUILDING COMMISSION. The later body also advises the 
SECURITY COUNCIL and the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 
CIL (ECOSOC). 

The Security Council is charged with the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and it is the only body 
whose decisions are binding on all member states of the 
United Nations. Action by the council requires the concur- 
rence of the five PERMANENT MEMBERS, who were designated 
in the Charter and constituted the principal world powers 
at the time of the establishment of the organization. The 
permanent members are the UNITED STATES, United King- 
dom, FRANCE, RUSSIAN FEDERATION (originally the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics), and the People’s Republic of 
CHINA. The NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS are elected by the 
General Assembly for two-year teams, on the basis of geo- 
graphical representation. Originally 11 states were members 
of the Security Council, but council membership increased 
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to 15 in 1965 by Charter AMENDMENT in order to reflect the 
expansion of UN membership. In 2005 SECRETARY-GENERAL 
KOFI ANNAN proposed expanding council membership to 
24, but the WORLD SUMMIT of that year failed to act on 
his recommendation. The Security Council has several sub- 
sidiary bodies, including the MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE, 
multiple SANCTIONS COMMITTEES, the COUNTER-TERROR- 
ISM COMMITTEE, and the UN Compensation Commission. 
In 2007 it also supervised the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL 
TRIBUNAL FOR THE FORMER YUGOSLAVIA and the INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR RWANDA. 

The Economic and Social Council, whose members are 
elected by the General Assembly to three-year terms accord- 
ing to geographical regions, oversees UN activities in the 
economic and social fields. While a principal organ, ECO- 
SOC submits reports and proposals to the General Assembly 
for final approval. ECOSOC also receives reports and pro- 
posals from more than 15 functional and regional commis- 
sions, and it has the power to appoint committees to deal 
with questions before it. ECOSOC also receives reports from 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES and associated organizations, and 
coordinates their activities. The membership of ECOSOC 
has been increased twice by Charter amendment, to reflect 
the expanding membership of the United Nations, first to 27 
in 1965, and then to 54 in 1971. 

The TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL was designed to provide 
oversight for colonial territories being prepared for inde- 
pendence, with membership consisting of the administer- 
ing powers, permanent members of the Security Council 
that did not have trust territories, and other states elected 
by the General Assembly. Decolonization was a principal 
objective of the United Nations, and this process proceeded 
so effectively that by the 1990s the Trusteeship Council had 
become obsolete. This resulted from the granting of inde- 
pendence to all territories placed under UN supervision, and 
because nearly all remaining NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRI- 
TORIES had expressed their desire to continue in this status 
through referenda. Consequently, the Trusteeship Council 
stopped meeting in 1994. Secretary-General Annan proposed 
its abolition in 2005, but DEVELOPING COUNTRIES blocked 
an amendment to the Charter, believing it would diminish 
attention to problems in the developing world. 

The INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) is a judicial 
body that the United Nations established as the successor to 
the PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE (PCI). 
It functions as the UN legal arm but is largely independent. 
The Statute that describes its organization, procedures, and 
JURISDICTION is based on the 1922 Statute of the PCIJ. It is 
the only principal organ not headquartered in New York. The 
ICJ is based in The Hague. The Court deals only with dis- 
putes between states. It has automatic jurisdiction only over 
disputes between states that have signed OPTIONAL CLAUSE 
36 of the Court statute granting such jurisdiction. Other- 
wise, cases must be brought voluntarily by the disputants. 


The ICJ can also issue ADVISORY OPINIONS at the request of 
any of the other principal organs, or the specialized agencies. 
Its 15 members are independent jurists elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council, each serving a nine- 
year term. Five are elected every three years with due regard 
for geographical representation. No two judges may be from 
the same country. 

The SECRETARIAT is the most complex of the principal 
organs and exists to assist and facilitate the functioning of 
the other organs and to carry out their decisions. The Secre- 
tariat is headed by the UN’s principal officer, the Secretary- 
General, who is elected for a five-year term by the General 
Assembly, with the concurrence of the Security Council. 
Within the Secretary-General’s office are the DEPUTY SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL, the UN Ombudsman, the Ethics Office, and 
the SENIOR MANAGEMENT GROUP. The Secretariat is com- 
posed of international civil servants and appointed officials, 
selected from the member states to reflect the geographical 
distribution of the membership, but they function as individ- 
uals without national allegiance. The Secretariat administers 
the BUDGET, performs all necessary administrative functions, 
and provides staff, translators, secretaries, and other officials 
needed by each of the principal organs and by conferences 
convened by the United Nations. It also maintains the UN’s 
physical facilities. 

Among the Secretariat's most important duties are draft- 
ing the budget, arranging the agendas of each of the UN 
bodies and organs, and preparing the reports that constitute 
the basis of discussion on each of the agenda topics. The 
Secretariat provides expert advice at the meetings of all bod- 
ies, supervises all ongoing operations resulting from deci- 
sions by those bodies between sessions, and suggests new 
programs. 

The Secretariat is organized into offices reflecting the 
functions and duties of each of the principal organs. There 
are departments dealing with Political Affairs, Economic and 
Social Affairs, DISARMAMENT Affairs, Management, Safety 
and Security, and Legal Affairs. The Department of General 
Assembly Affairs and Conference Services provides staffing 
for all conferences called by any of the UN organs, as well as 
for the annual General Assembly session. The DEPARTMENT 
OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS plays a particularly impor- 
tant role, since it is charged with staffing and conducting all 
PEACEKEEPING operations established by the Security Coun- 
cil. There are also offices carrying out internal oversight, 
providing assistance to LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, deal- 
ing with particular issues such as drug control and crime, as 
well as staffing the offices at all UN locations. Informing the 
people of the world of the organization’s activities and publi- 
cizing its endeavors is the responsibility of the DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, which prepares news releases, 
announcements. informational booklets, and publications, 
and conducts daily news conferences for the world’s media 
at the New York HEADQUARTERS. The OFFICE FOR THE 
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COORDINATION OF HUMANITARIAN AFFAIRS (OCHA) was 
established during the 1990s as the importance of these 
functions grew. 

The United Nations maintains several offices in all 
regions of the world, though the largest after the headquar- 
ters in New York are those in Geneva, Nairobi, and Vienna, 
which also serve as the headquarters of several UN bodies. 
All of the principal organs, except for the International Court 
of Justice, are based at the New York headquarters. Several 
also hold meetings at alternate locations. For example, the 
Security Council and the General Assembly at times have 
held special meetings outside of New York City, and ECO- 
SOC alternates its meetings between New York and Geneva. 

See also ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY QUESTIONS, CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD, COMMIT- 
TEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS, COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY, DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE, “FOUR 
POLICEMEN” PROPOSAL, IN LARGER FREEDOM, TEHERAN CON- 
FERENCE, TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM, YALTA CONFERENCE. 


Further Reading: Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry 
Pubantz. The New United Nations: International Organization 
in the Twenty-first Century. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice 
Hall, 2006. Russell, Ruth B. A History of the United Nations 
Charter: The Role of the United States, 1940-1945. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1958. United Nations 
Department of Public Information. Basic Facts about the 
United Nations. New York: United Nations Department of 
Public Information, issued periodically. . Everyone’ 
United Nations: A Handbook of the Work of the United Nations. 
New York: United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion, issued periodically. 





— K. J. Grieb 


Sub-Commission on the Promotion 


and Protection of Human Rights 

The UN Sub-Commission on the Promotion and Protection 
of Human Rights was created in 1947 and was then known 
as the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities. Its name was changed in 1999. The 
sub-commission served as the main subsidiary body of the 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS (CHR). In the manner of a 
think tank, the sub-commission, located in Geneva, under- 
took studies on HUMAN RIGHTS, and made recommendations 
on the protection of rights, freedoms, and minorities. The 
sub-commission was composed of 26 independent experts 
in the field of human rights. They were elected to three-year 
terms based on geographical representation and personal 
qualifications. The sub-commission had several thematic 
working groups that prepared draft proposals for the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. Among its more active working 
groups was the one on INDIGENOUS PEOPLES. The Working 
Group reviewed national developments regarding protection 


of human rights for indigenous peoples and developed inter- 
national standards concerning their rights. 

When the CHR was replaced by the HUMAN RIGHTS 
COUNCIL in 2006, the Council decided to extend the life of 
the sub-commission for one year while it organized itself and 
its work. Given the review of the sub-commission under- 
taken by the new Human Rights Council, no sub-commis- 
sion elections were held in 2006. 

The Human Rights Council decided to replace the sub- 
commission with the Human Rights Council Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of 18 experts. All member states could 
propose or endorse candidates from their own region. The 
council then elects the members of the Advisory Committee 
by secret ballot. Due consideration is given to gender balance 
and to an appropriate representation of different civilizations 
and legal systems. The members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee serve for a period of three years and can be reelected 
once. The council decided to continue the work of the sub- 
commission’s Working Groups on Indigenous POPULATIONS, 
Contemporary Forms of Slavery, Minorities, and its Social 
Forum. 

See also INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON THE PRO- 
TECTION OF THE RIGHTS OF ALL MIGRANT WORKERS AND 
MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES, INTERNATIONAL DAY OF THE 
WORLD’S INDIGENOUS PEOPLE. 


Further Reading: Mertus, Julie A. The United Nations and 
Human Rights: A Guide for a New Era. New York: Routledge, 
2005. Sub-Commission Web site: <www.ohchr.org/english/ 
bodies/subcom/index.htm>. 


subsidiarity 

Subsidiarity is a concept and model of governance that is 
most readily related to supranational organizations. It 
is a principle that originated in papal opposition to state 
intervention in church affairs and is now employed by the 
European Union (EU). Subsidiarity conceives of an organi- 
zational model in which lower levels of governance are not 
denied their policy-making and implementation COMPETEN- 
CIES, provided they are capable of carrying out their assigned 
tasks. Responsibility for governance is posited at the lowest 
level commensurate with that level’s ability effectively and 
efficiently to perform assignments. In the case of the Euro- 
pean Union, subsidiarity assigns multilateral organizational 
tasks only when those tasks, because of scale or scope of 
effect, cannot be disposed of by member states. 

Subsidiarity addresses more than relations between dif- 
ferent levels of government; the concept is expansive and 
includes also relationships with and between SOVEREIGNTY- 
free actors, civil society, and regional and transregional orga- 
nizations such as SPECIALIZED AGENCIES that work closely 
with NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS as well as the 
United Nations. Subsidiarity is a concept related to the 
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United Nations by scholars who see in it the promise of an 
empowered international organization. The ideas of burden- 
sharing and devolution of governing tasks embedded in the 
principle are identified as means of protecting the United 
Nations from overload and of lowering the locus of deci- 
sion making as close as possible to the level where the costs 
and benefits of decisions are most immediately experienced. 
SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNANS initiative in 1999 to cre- 
ate a “GLOBAL COMPACT” with multinational corporations 
reflected this trend. United Nations REFORM based on the 
subsidiarity model is implied in Chapter VIII of the organi- 
zation’s CHARTER, which recognizes the authority and role of 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. In the 21st century this principle 
has been applied to PEACEKEEPING by delegating the respon- 
sibility for peace operations to regional organizations such as 
the AFRICAN UNION in DARFUR and the ECONOMIC COMMU- 
NITY OF WEST AFRICAN STATES in Liberia. 


Further Reading: Knight, W. Andy. A Changing United 
Nations: Multilateral Evolution and the Quest for Global Gover- 
nance. Houndsmill, England: Macmillan Press, 2000. Mohler, 
Bjorn. The Pros and Cons of Subsidiarity: The Role of African 
Regional and Subregional Organizations in Ensuring Peace and 
Security in Africa. Copenhagen: Danish Institute for Interna- 
tional Studies, 2005. Peou, Sorpong. “The Subsidiarity Model 
of Global Governance in the UN-ASEAN Context.” In Global 
Governance: A Review of Multilateralism and International 
Organizations 4, no. 4 (October-December 1998): 439-60. 
— S. E McMahon 


Substantial New Programme of Action (SNPA) 
The First UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LEAST 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (UNLDC-I) in Paris in 1981 adopted 
the Substantial New Programme of Action in an effort to halt 
the decline in the LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES’ (LDCs’) 
standards of living that had been occurring for more than 
a decade. Neither earlier efforts by the UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD) nor 
the passage in 1974 of the NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ORDER had produced an improvement in the economic con- 
ditions of the world’s poorest countries. Nor had these efforts 
generated an increase in donor assistance from the developed 
states, essential for capital investment in LDC DEVELOPMENT 
projects. In 1978 UNCTAD established an Intergovernmen- 
tal Group on the LDC, which drafted the SNPA as a new 
approach to the problem. 

Launched as part of the UN’s Third DEVELOPMENT 
DECADE and its New International Development Strategy 
(NIDS), SNPA urged a transformation of LDC economies, 
enabling these states to provide minimum necessary levels 
of nutrition, housing, education, and jobs. It encouraged the 
creation of LDC programs to mitigate the impact of external 
shocks to the economy, including those from natural disasters. 


It also called for the identification of major investment oppor- 
tunities in the least developed countries. These advances 
could be accomplished, in the unanimous view of UNLDC-I 
participants, by LDC governments instituting economic liber- 
alization, ending corruption, and providing greater transpar- 
ency and consistency in economic policies. The program set 
an annual gross domestic product (GDP) overall growth rate 
of 7.2 percent, with a 4 percent rate in agriculture. It called 
for manufacturing to grow by 9 percent. SNPA also encour- 
aged donor states to increase aid to 0.15 percent of their GDP. 
This target was far below the 1 percent of GDP sought by ear- 
lier UNCTAD and developing state pronouncements, but still 
beyond what most industrialized states had provided. 

SNPA had negligible impact on LDC economies in the 
1980s. Actual growth in these states averaged 2.2 percent, 
with negative growth rates in some states. “Donor fatigue” 
reduced contributions to the LDC, even from Nordic states 
that traditionally had met international targets for Official 
Development Assistance (ODA). Exports also fell from the 
least developed states, amounting to 0.3 percent of world 
exports in 1988, down from 1.4 percent in 1960. The global 
recession in the early 1980s had a particularly hard impact 
on LDC, drying up both capital inflows and markets for 
their products. These developments resulted in increasing 
debt burdens and, therefore, interest payments. With these 
setbacks governments in the least developed countries were 
decreasingly able to meet the basic needs of their populations, 
requiring higher levels of international humanitarian assis- 
tance. Even compared to LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES and 
upper-income DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, the LDCs declined in 
all areas of per capita measurement. The worsening circum- 
stance of the LDC led the GENERAL ASSEMBLY to call for the 
1991 convocation of the Second World Conference on LDC, 
in hopes of revitalizing or reforming the SNPA. 

See also WORLD CONFERENCES. 


Substantive Question See DOUBLE VETO. 


Suez crisis 

The Suez crisis occurred between July and November of 
1956 but grew out of a longer history that is connected to 
Egypts experience with colonialism. Four years after help- 
ing to depose King Farouk of Egypt, Gamal Abdul Nasser 
nationalized the Suez Canal Company on July 26, 1956. 
Nasser announced that canal dues would be used by Egypt 
to finance construction of the Aswan High Dam, a project for 
which he was unable to obtain American funding. 

Egypts former colonial masters GREAT BRITAIN and 
FRANCE—owners of the majority of the company’s shares— 
objected to the nationalization of the Canal Company. They 
undertook private discussions to consider an invasion of 
Egypt. When Britain and France failed to secure American 
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support for their planned attack, collusion between Britain, 
France, and Israel produced a secret arrangement that called 
for an invasion of Egypt by the latter and a reaction from 
the imperial powers that would involve the stationing of an 
Anglo-French contingent of troops in the Canal Zone osten- 
sibly to restore order, effectively wresting control of the canal 
from Egypt. Israel colluded with France and Britain because 
since 1948 Egyptian officials, in opposition to Israel’s dis- 
mantling and disruption of Palestinian society, had not per- 
mitted Israeli ships to use the canal. 

Israel invaded Egypt on October 29, 1956, and forces 
of the former imperial powers landed at Port Said and Port 
Faud on November 5 and 6. This AGGRESSION was rebuked 
by the U.S. administration, the international community, and 
the United Nations and resulted in the almost immediate 
suspension of the Anglo-French operation with the delayed 
extrication of Israeli forces following in March 1957. The 
UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE (UNEF) was posi- 
tioned in the Suez area prior to the cessation of the Israeli 
occupation at the behest of LESTER B. PEARSON, Canada’s 
ambassador to the United Nations and the former president 
of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. It is worth noting that with this 
crisis UNEF initiated the UN practice of PEACEKEEPING. 

The tripartite aggression against Egypt resulted in two 
UN SECURITY COUNCIL resolutions and one General Assem- 
bly RESOLUTION. One week after their invasion the French 
and British delegations to the UN lodged a complaint that 
produced Security Council Resolution 118 by unanimous 
vote. On October 31 the Egyptian delegation leveled a com- 
plaint against France and Britain that resulted in Security 
Council Resolution 119 by a vote of 7 in favor, 2 in opposi- 
tion (France and the United Kingdom), and 2 abstentions 
(Australia and Belgium). Neither resolution was particularly 
robust. The Anglo-French complaint resulted in a Security 
Council DECLARATION of agreement pertaining, most impor- 
tantly, to free and open transit through the canal and respect 
of Egyptian SOVEREIGNTY. The Egyptian initiative produced 
a call for an emergency session of the General Assembly on 
the issue of the Suez Canal. The General Assembly resolution 
that came out of the EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSION urged a 
cease-fire, the withdrawal of invading forces, and the reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal. The U.S.-sponsored General Assembly 
resolution was passed by a vote of 64 in favor and 5 opposed 
(Australia, New Zealand, Britain, France, and Israel) with 6 
abstentions. 

The Suez crisis was SECRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMAR- 
SKJOLD’s greatest hour. Hammarskjéld’s initiatives prompted 
the UN to condemn the tripartite invasion (this condemna- 
tion was to become a powerful tool deployed by the UN 
to end the hostilities) and enabled the United Nations to 
assemble the first force of “BLUE HELMETS,” that is, peace- 
keepers. Hammarskjöld organized this emergency force with 
the assistance of RALPH BUNCHE, the Secretary-General’s 
chief mediator for the Middle East at the time. 


See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE; ARAFAT, YASSER; EDEN, 
ANTHONY; EISENHOWER, DWIGHT; DEPARTMENT OF PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS; INDIA; MEDIATION; SCALE OF ASSESS- 
MENTS; UNITED STATES; UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION. 


Further Reading: Meisler, Stanley. United Nations: The First 
Fifty Years. New York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1995. Miller, 
Richard. Dag Hammarskjold and Crisis Diplomacy. New York: 
Oceana Publications, 1961. Pearson, Jonathan. Sir Anthony 
Eden and the Suez Crisis: Reluctant Gamble. New York: Pal- 
grave Macmillan, 2003. Thant, U. View from the UN. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1978. 

— S. E McMahon 


suspension and expulsion of members 
Chapter II of the UN Charter describes the requirements for 
MEMBERSHIP in the United Nations. It also provides a pro- 
cedure by which the world organization may suspend “the 
rights and privileges” of its members (Article 5), or even 
expel a member state, “which has persistently violated” the 
principles contained in the CHARTER. Given the intent of the 
United Nations to be a “universal” international organiza- 
tion, these actions are of the most serious nature, not only 
for the state involved but also for the United Nations. While 
there have been many efforts mounted to use Articles 5 and 
6 against selected members, no state has ever been formally 
suspended or expelled. 

The United Nations may, but is not required to, suspend 
a member's exercise of its rights in the world body if the 
SECURITY COUNCIL has taken some “preventive or enforce- 
ment action” against it. The GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) has 
the power to suspend the member upon the recommenda- 
tion of the council. Because of the seriousness of suspen- 
sion, and because the language of Article 5 clearly associates 
suspension with the council’s CHAPTER VII powers, this mat- 
ter, like expulsion, is considered an “IMPORTANT QUESTION,” 
subject to the veto and requiring a two-thirds vote in the 
Assembly. These high hurdles have made it very difficult, 
even when there is strong support for suspension, formally 
to move a RESOLUTION beyond the discussion stage in the 
Security Council. The VOTING procedure guarantees that no 
PERMANENT MEMBER OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL (P5), nor 
any state supported by one of the P5, can be suspended or 
expelled. Furthermore, should a suspension be imposed, it is 
the prerogative of the Security Council to lift it at any time. 
A special form of limited suspension, however, does exist 
under Article 19 of the Charter that is far more likely to be 
exercised. That provision automatically suspends the vote in 
the General Assembly of a member that is in arrears equal- 
ing two full years on its required contributions to the UN 
BUDGET. In the 1960s the Soviet Union and FRANCE were 
threatened with the imposition of this article, and in 1999 
the UNITED STATES had to make a partial payment of $100 
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million to avoid losing its vote. The General Assembly has 
been especially cautious about applying Article 19 against 
poor nations. It has generally allowed these states to keep 
their vote, recognizing the financial burden UN membership 
places on their national budgets. 

Expulsion follows the same procedure as suspension. 
The closest the United Nations has come to exercising 
Article 6 occurred in 1992, following the breakup of the 
FORMER YUGOSLAVIA. While several of the seceding parts 
of Yugoslavia were immediately admitted as new members 
of the United Nations, the Security Council decided that 
the remaining “Yugoslavia” (Serbia and Montenegro) could 
not assume the seat of the defunct Socialist Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia. The Council held that the government in 
Belgrade would have to apply for UN membership, and in 
the interim could not exercise its privileges in the General 
Assembly. That circumstance remained in place until 2000, 
when a new Yugoslav government replaced the regime of 
SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC, at the time an indicted war criminal. 

Majorities in the General Assembly and in other UN bod- 
ies, faced with the difficulties of implementing Articles 5 
and 6 procedures, have found informal ways to “suspend” 
the participation of states that they believe have violated UN 
principles. Israel and South AFRICA, which both faced formal 
requests for suspension or expulsion, were regular targets of 
these more practical measures beginning in the 1950s. One 
method has been to challenge the credentials of the repre- 
sentatives sent to New York by their governments. This was 
done to the South African delegation in 1974 and the Israeli 
delegation in 1982, effectively excluding them from partici- 
pation in GA debate and voting. Following the overthrow of 
the Hungarian government in 1956, the General Assembly 
refused to seat the new regime’s representatives for the next 
six years. Another technique has been to exclude a state 
from some subsidiary body, SPECIALIZED AGENCY, or CAU- 
CUS GROUP. This drastically limits the influence a state may 
have in the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. Israel, for example, 
only achieved membership in the West European and Other 
States Caucus Group in 2000. Spain and Portugal also have 
been subjected to this stratagem. 

See also ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS, APARTHEID, CRE- 
DENTIALS COMMITTEE, GOLDBERG RESERVATION, ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AFRICAN UNITY. 


Further Reading: Repertory of Practice of United Nations 
Organs. New York: UN Office of Legal Affairs, 2003, and 
updated regularly. Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the 
United Nations. A Commentary. 2d ed. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. 


sustainable development 
In 1987 the WORLD COMMISSION ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT (WCED) issued its report, Our Common 


Future, in which for the first time, a United Nations body 
officially endorsed “sustainable development.” The commis- 
sion defined it as “development that meets the needs of the 
present without compromising the ability of future genera- 
tions to meet their own needs.” A concept meant to balance 
the competing interests of DEVELOPMENT and environmen- 
tal protection, sustainable development became the standard 
for all subsequent UN efforts in both areas. All future UN 
conferences, SPECIAL SESSIONS, and diplomatic undertakings 
focused on how to give life and meaning to the formulation. 
The United Nations also created new agencies and reformed 
old ones to enshrine it as a central responsibility of national 
governments and international organizations. 

During the 15 years leading up to the WCED’s report, 
sustainable development emerged as a vague but important 
compromise between the developed countries that were inter- 
ested in global environmental protection and LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES (LDCs) that worried about limitations environ- 
mental restrictions might place on their development poli- 
cies. Beginning with the 1972 Stockholm Conference on the 
Human Environment (UNCHE), the United Nations opened 
a new arena of THEMATIC DIPLOMACY, staking out a critical 
role in environmental affairs. The focus of the Stockholm 
meeting on preserving “nature,” and its encouragement of 
the world community to protect the global commons, how- 
ever, raised serious concerns among LDCs that international 
environmental efforts would be undertaken at their expense. 
Despite the Stockholm DECLARATION and Plan of Action rec- 
ognizing the fundamental principle of SOVEREIGNTY and the 
right of states to control their own natural resources, both 
documents established concepts of state responsibility for 
environmental protection. Among other obligations the con- 
ference established the “Polluter Pays Principle” (PPP), and 
the “Precautionary Approach” for all states. PPP obligated 
states to pay for pollution prevention. As a corollary, the 
conference asserted that states were responsible for pollution 
caused by their activities that extended beyond their borders. 
The second principle required states, even when science had 
not yet fully proven the damaging environmental effects of 
various development activities, to take precautionary mea- 
sures to avoid degrading the ENVIRONMENT. To spearhead 
the UN’s environmental efforts, the UNCHE called on the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY to create a new institutional STRUCTURE. 
In response, the Assembly established the UNITED NATIONS 
ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP). 

The environmental effort by the United Nations became 
a contentious focus of NORTH-SOUTH relations. Two issues 
emerged: the inherent conflict between global obligations 
and a NATION-STATE’s sovereign authority over domestic 
resources, and the suggested restrictions on poor countries’ 
efforts to pursue traditional methods of industrialization and 
modernization. The disagreement between the developed 
and developing nations stymied the UN’s efforts. On the 
10th anniversary of the Stockholm conference a meeting of 
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70 governments in Nairobi called on the United Nations 
to revitalize its environmental efforts and to find a solution 
to these issues. As a result, the General Assembly and the 
SECRETARY-GENERAL convened the World Commission on 
Environment and Development, which took four years to 
complete its work. 

As early as 1971, a group of experts meeting in Founex, 
Switzerland, had noted the interconnections between devel- 
opment and the environment. Many NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) during the 1970s also promoted 
policies that would make the two mutually supportive. It 
was the WCED, however, after holding public hearings and 
interviewing thousands of individuals, that concluded fur- 
ther progress could only be made on the basis of recogniz- 
ing the legitimate claims of both camps. In Our Common 
Future the commission encouraged the world community to 
develop legally binding rights and obligations for states in 
relation to the environment and sustainable development. It 
called for an international conference on the latter, recom- 
mended the creation of a powerful UN commission on the 
environment and sustainable development, and even encour- 
aged the appointment of a high commissioner who would 
implement a system of monitoring and investigation. 

General Assembly Resolution 228 (December 22, 1989) 
authorized the convocation of what became the largest 
United Nations conference in history. Meeting in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, in June 1982, the UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED)— 
also known as the Earth Summit—attracted nearly 30,000 
people to its sessions or to the accompanying global forum. 
It approved three cornerstones of the sustainable develop- 
ment principle: the RIO DECLARATION, AGENDA 21, and the 
COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT (CSD). The 
declaration, while not legally binding, committed the par- 
ticipating governments to 27 principles that reflected the 
existing consensus on sustainable development. The first 
principle proclaimed that “human beings are at the centre of 
concerns for sustainable development,” shifting the empha- 
sis away from “nature,” and the “environment.” It recog- 
nized both the obligation to environmental protection and 
the right to development. It called upon developed states 
to increase aid to poor nations to support the latter's efforts 
to meet the goals of the declaration. Agenda 21 laid out a 
lengthy plan of action for states and international organi- 
zations in the 21st century. It called for the protection of 
the world’s oceans, atmosphere, forests, mountains, climate, 
fish stocks and all marine life, and an effort to slow or end 
DESERTIFICATION, pollution, poverty, and overpopulation, 
and a massive increase in aid to DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 
The agenda identified many United Nations agencies includ- 
ing UNEP, the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
(UNDP), the WORLD BANK, and the UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD) as 
actors with central responsibility for making sustainable 


development a reality. The most lasting product of UNCED’s 
work was the recommendation that the General Assembly 
create a permanent commission to oversee the implementa- 
tion of Agenda 21. The Assembly acted on the proposal in 
1993, establishing the Commission on Sustainable Develop- 
ment as a functional body of the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL (ECOSOC). 

It was in the documents of UNCED and the subsequent 
work of CSD that much of the meaning of sustainable devel- 
opment emerged. Sustainable development recognized the 
right of all states to sustained growth as long as it did not 
diminish the living standards of future generations. Thus, 
while recognizing intergenerational equity as a fundamen- 
tal principle, it encouraged continuing modernization in the 
less developed world. For the first time the United Nations 
accepted a “right to development,” albeit within protective 
environmental parameters. Furthermore, all of the UN ini- 
tiatives to promote sustainable development encouraged 
broad participation by NGOs, individuals, subnational JURIS- 
DICTIONS, business, labor, and the intellectual community. 
While the UN reasserted sovereignty as an element of sus- 
tainable development, it sought to democratize diplomacy 
and remove the effort from the sole purview of national 
governments. 

The effort to broaden participation in sustainable devel- 
opment reached a new plateau in January 1999 when Sec- 
retary-General KOFI ANNAN proposed a GLOBAL COMPACT 
between the United Nations and multinational corporations 
to protect HUMAN RIGHTS, international labor standards, and 
the global environment. Speaking to the World Economic 
Forum in Davos, Switzerland, Annan urged corporations 
to work directly with the world body, bypassing national 
governments, to fulfill the environmental principles estab- 
lished in the Rio Declaration. In particular, he called upon 
those companies joining the compact to support sustain- 
able development’s precautionary approach to environmental 
challenges, and to undertake greater diffusion of environ- 
mentally friendly technologies to the developing world. 
Within a year more than 50 transnational corporations had 
signed the compact. 

Secretary-General Annan wrote in 1998 that the United 
Nations was “focusing on the importance of sustainabil- 
ity—on sustainable development—in all aspects of [its] 
work, [even] including peace and security.” At the epi- 
center of the effort were six UN-related agencies: CSD, the 
World Bank, UNCTAD, UNDP, the UNITED NATIONS CEN- 
TRE FOR HUMAN SETTLEMENTS (Habitat), and the WORLD 
TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO). The CSD did the prepa- 
ratory work for the General Assembly’s special session, 
Earth Summit +5, held in 1997, which in turn directed 
the commission to review all major areas of Agenda 21 for 
global progress, and to develop “ISD”s, Indicators of Sus- 
tainable Development. The World Bank through its GLOBAL 
ENVIRONMENT FACILITY (GEF), the WTO, and UNCTAD 
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took on primary responsibility for enhancing financial and 
trade assistance to the developing world in order to help 
states reach self-sustaining development. As part of that 
effort UNCTAD decided to make sustainable development 
the central theme of its third UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDC-III) in 
2001. At the national and subnational levels the UNDP and 
Habitat assisted with capacity building and infrastructure 
necessary for a social and economic order able to main- 
tain sustainable development. The former launched a “Sus- 
tainable Development Network” (SDN) to foster dialogue 
among citizens and policy makers, and to provide the latest 
technical information related to the topic. Beyond these six 
entities, nearly all UN bodies contributed to the evolution 
of the sustainable development doctrine. Even relatively 
independent agencies such as the WORLD HEALTH ORGANI- 
ZATION (WHO) undertook to promote the idea. After GRO 
HARLEM BRUNDTLAND, the former chair of the World Com- 
mission on Environment and Development, which had first 
formulated the concept, took over as DIRECTOR-GENERAL of 
WHO in July 1998, the organization restructured to make 
“Sustainable Development and Healthy Environment” one 
of its primary “clusters” of activity. 

The WHO experience along with the Global Compact 
demonstrated that by the turn of the century sustainable 
development had metamorphosed from solely a development 
and environmental construct. It has been adapted to other 
areas of UN concern. UNEP executive director Klaus Toep- 
fer told the world community in July 2000 that “the most 
toxic element in the environment is poverty.” Toepfer and 
other UN officials began talking about “Sustainable Human 
Development (SHD),” reinforcing Secretary-General Annan’s 
assertion that the core mission of the United Nations by the 
end of the 1990s was “promoting human security.” While his 
predecessor, BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI, had first suggested 
the idea of SHD in AN AGENDA FOR DEVELOPMENT (1994), 
Annan’s reinvigoration of the world body incorporated a 
merger of “sustainable development” with “human develop- 
ment,” thus opening a new chapter in the evolution of the 
concept first declared in 1987. 

A watershed in the history of sustainable develop- 
ment occurred in September 2000 when the UN convened 
the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT. The largest gathering of world 
leaders to date unanimously endorsed the MILLENNIUM 
DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs), a set of eight goals and 18 
targets that merged current thinking on economic develop- 
ment strategy and global environmental policy. Among the 
goals were commitments to eradicate extreme poverty and 
hunger, promote gender equality, reduce child mortality, 
improve maternal health, and ensure environmental sus- 
tainability. The Secretary-General then commissioned the 
MILLENNIUM PROJECT, chaired by Harvard professor Jeffrey 
Sachs, that identified more than a thousand strategies to 
achieve the goals and targets. Annual reports issued by the 


UN DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS fol- 
lowing the summit showed progress to be uneven, with the 
greatest difficulties in meeting the goals occurring in Africa. 
This was due to limited investment in the continent by 
rich nations, the adverse impact of GLOBALIZATION on the 
developing world, and serious political and military con- 
flict. Most observers expressed doubt that the targets could 
be achieved by 2015, the date stipulated in the MDGs. 
However, sustainable development remained the primary 
rubric for understanding and implementing the develop- 
ment process. 

To give new emphasis to the sustainability movement, 
the UN convened the WORLD SUMMIT ON SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT in September 2002. More than 22,000 people 
participated in the meeting, including 100 heads of state 
or government. The conference approved the Johannesburg 
Declaration and a Plan of Implementation. The summits docu- 
ments established time-specific targets related to biological 
diversity, restoration of fish stocks, and the special needs of 
Africa. The participants called for more inclusion of WOMEN 
in decision-making, renewed efforts to combat DESERTIFI- 
CATION, and to transfer basic sustainable agricultural tech- 
niques to the developing world. 

See also AGENDA FOR DEVELOPMENT; APPENDIX G (Mil- 
lennium Declaration); BRUNDTLAND, GRO HARLEM; FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION; GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT 
FACILITY; GROUP OF EIGHT; INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT; INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
FUND; REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS; SECOND COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY; STATEMENT ON FOREST 
PRINCIPLES; THEMATIC DIPLOMACY; UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT; WORLD SUMMIT 
FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
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sustainable human development See AGENDA 
FOR DEVELOPMENT. 


Teheran Conference 

The Teheran Conference was the first Allied summit confer- 
ence during World War II (November 27—December 1, 1943) 
at which FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, WINSTON CHURCHILL, and 
JOSEPH STALIN met together. Stalin confirmed that the USSR 
would enter the war against JAPAN once GERMANY had been 
defeated. Roosevelt and Churchill then announced their 
decision that the Normandy landings would be launched 
in May 1944. Other issues discussed included the future 
of Poland, the postwar division of Germany, and support 
for Tito and the partisans in Yugoslavia. In contrast to the 
recent MOSCOW FOREIGN MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE (Octo- 
ber 1943), the subject of an international organization was 
not a major concern and did not appear on the agenda of any 
of the plenary sessions. 

Nevertheless, in an effort to establish personal rapport 
with Stalin, Roosevelt twice privately discussed his views 
on international organization with him. Churchill was not 
included in these conversations, although he was familiar 
with their substance since he had conferred with FDR at 
the QUEBEC CONFERENCE in August. Roosevelts plan drew 
heavily on the ideas of Sumner Welles. He described a three- 
part STRUCTURE consisting of an assembly of all the United 
Nations that would discuss major world problems but lack 
the authority to act. Next, an executive committee composed 
of the Big Four and six regional representatives would deal 
with social and economic issues. Finally, the “FOUR POLICE- 
MEN” (UNITED STATES, Soviet Union, United Kingdom, 
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CHINA) would have sole authority to enforce the peace and 
prevent AGGRESSION. In response to Stalin’s queries, Roos- 
evelt indicated that the United States would not contribute 
ground troops to preserve the peace outside of the Western 
Hemisphere. British and Russian troops, with U.S. naval and 
air support, would confront crises in Europe. Neither Roos- 
evelt nor Stalin commented on how they would proceed if 
one of the Four Policemen committed aggression. 

The later issue of the VETO was still inchoate at Teheran 
since both Stalin and the U.S. Senate supported an absolute 
veto on the use of armed force. Stalin, also worrying that 
the executive committee might limit Soviet actions, asked 
FDR at Teheran whether the proposed body would be able 
to make decisions binding on the Great Powers. President 
Roosevelt said it could not. The Soviet leader and his repre- 
sentatives returned to this commitment by FDR many times 
over the next two years as negotiations on the construction 
of the United Nations went forward. Roosevelt’s main objec- 
tive, which he felt he had achieved, was to commit Stalin to 
his quest for a postwar organization to preserve peace. At the 
close of the conference, however, the three statesmen drew 
up a DECLARATION that was purposefully vague in its com- 
mitment to a postwar world in which all nations, large and 
small, would be welcomed “into a world family of Demo- 
cratic Nations.” 


Further Reading: Divine, Robert A. Second Chance: The Tri- 
umph of Internationalism in America during World War II. New 
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Conn.: Yale University Press, 1997. 

— E. M. Clauss 


terrorism 

In 1937 the LEAGUE OF NATIONS opened for signature the 
Convention for the Prevention and Punishment of Terror- 
ism. The League’s action was the first international initiative 
to criminalize terrorist activity. The CONVENTION, however, 
never entered into force. The United Nations GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY first addressed the issue in 1972, after a Palestin- 
ian group massacred Israeli athletes at the Munich Olym- 
pics. Sporadically since that time, the United Nations has 
worked on measures to combat the global problem. In the 
1970s, the Assembly created an ad hoc committee tasked 
with generating consensus for action on the issue, but it 
was deadlocked in a struggle to define the term “terror- 
ism.” The problem in the General Assembly lay in differ- 
entiating between the legitimate struggles of peoples under 
colonial rule, alien domination, or foreign occupation on 
the one hand, and terrorism on the other hand. Many mem- 
ber states had experienced struggles for self-determination 
and NATIONAL LIBERATION and were consequently reluctant 
to create law that might characterize the methods of such 
struggles as terrorism. 

In December 1985, following terrorist attacks on the 
Rome and Vienna airports, the United Nations condemned 
“as criminal, all acts, methods and practices of terrorism 
wherever and by whomever committed.” In the wake of these 
attacks, the General Assembly’s SIXTH COMMITTEE realized a 
greater degree of success in generating legal responses. By 
the end of the 20th century, 11 legal documents had been 
drafted. Each draft TREATY dealt with a specific aspect of ter- 
rorism, since a focused approach to a particular issue was 
easier to make operational than general anti-terrorism leg- 
islation. Earlier treaties involved attacks on civil aviation, 
making aerial hijacking an international crime. Two treaties 
at the close of the century focused on the threat of nuclear 
terrorism, and on efforts to restrict financial support for ter- 
rorist acts. In the case of the latter, the Convention for the 
Suppression of the Financing of Terrorism adopted by the 
General Assembly on December 9, 1999, made it an offense 
to provide or collect funds for terrorist acts. 

Terrorism appeared on the agenda of several other UN 
organs, with less clarity or successful action. Consensus that 
terrorism constituted a violation of HUMAN RIGHTS made the 
topic an agenda item in the GA THIRD COMMITTEE, as well as 
the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC), and sev- 
eral of its subunits, particularly the COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS. On November 1, 1997, the SECRETARIAT created 
the OFFICE FOR DRUG CONTROL AND CRIME PREVENTION 


(ODCCP). Located in Vienna, the office maintained the Cen- 
tre for International Crime Prevention (CICP), which was 
charged with combating terrorism. In its 1998-99 BUDGET 
the United Nations allocated $7.7 million to CICP’s activi- 
ties, with 29 percent coming from voluntary contributions. 

On November 26, 1997, the GA Third Committee 
denounced terrorism. The committee drafted a RESOLUTION 
that condemned violations of the rights to life, liberty, and 
security, as well as terrorism in general. Provisions of this 
resolution, approved by a recorded vote of 97 in favor to 
none against, with 57 abstentions, called on states to take 
all necessary and effective measures to prevent, combat, and 
eliminate terrorism. It also urged the international commu- 
nity to enhance regional and international cooperation for 
fighting against terrorism and to condemn incitement of eth- 
nic hatred, violence, and terrorism. The resolution carried 
no method of enforcement, and thus was similar to most 
actions taken by the UN on this issue, simply issuing a call 
for cooperation, condemning terrorist acts, but recommend- 
ing no further action or obligation. 

Using the General Assembly Plenary DECLARATION in 
1994, which stated that acts of terrorism could also threaten 
international peace and security, the SECURITY COUNCIL 
became more involved in the struggle to deal with this issue. 
Unanimously adopting Resolution 1269 (1999), the council 
stressed the vital role of the United Nations in strengthen- 
ing international cooperation in combating terrorism, and 
emphasized the importance of enhanced coordination among 
states, and among international and REGIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. It called upon all states to take steps to cooperate with 
each other through bilateral and multilateral agreements and 
arrangements, prevent and suppress terrorist acts, protect 
their nationals and other persons against terrorist attacks, 
and bring to justice the perpetrators of such acts. The Secu- 
rity Council continued to advocate exchanging information 
in accordance with international and domestic law, cooper- 
ating on administrative and judicial matters to prevent the 
commission of terrorist acts, and using all lawful means to 
prevent and suppress the preparation and financing of any 
such acts in member states’ territories. 

In other resolutions passed in the 1990s, the coun- 
cil called on all states to deny safe havens for those who 
planned, financed, or committed terrorist acts by ensuring 
their apprehension and prosecution or extradition. These 
resolutions also stressed that, before granting refugee status, 
states should take appropriate measures in conformity with 
national and INTERNATIONAL LAW, including international 
standards of human rights, to ensure that the asylum-seeker 
had not participated in terrorist acts. 

Until September 2001, the Security Council was care- 
ful not to take actions on this issue that would replace the 
General Assembly’s efforts. The council sought to comple- 
ment the larger organ’s decisions on the basis of its own 
COMPETENCE within the CHARTER. Noting that the degree of 
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sophistication of terrorist acts and the increasingly globalized 
nature of those acts were new trends, and that the extensive 
international networks of organized criminals were creat- 
ing an infrastructure of “catastrophic terrorism,” the Secu- 
rity Council resolved that terrorism posed a serious threat 
to international peace and security, making it an issue that 
needed council action as well as that of the General Assem- 
bly and the Economic and Social Council. At the begin- 
ning of the 21st century, however, the GA Sixth Committee 
remained the primary source of legal action concerning ter- 
rorism taken by the United Nations. 

On September 11, 2001, the day scheduled for the open- 
ing of the General Assembly's 56th session, terrorists seized 
control of four U.S. civilian airliners. They crashed two of 
them into the World Trade Center towers in New York City, 
bringing both towers to the ground and killing approxi- 
mately 2,900 people. The third plane crashed into the Pen- 
tagon in Northern Virginia after circling major government 
sites in Washington, D.C. The devastation to the U.S. mili- 
tary headquarters also took a heavy toll of life. Passengers 
on the fourth airliner struggled with the hijackers, and the 
plane crashed in western Pennsylvania with the loss of all 
aboard. President GEORGE W. BUSH declared the events “acts 
of war,” and made harsh demands on the Taliban govern- 
ment in AFGHANISTAN, believing that the regime was harbor- 
ing Osama bin Laden, reputedly the mastermind behind the 
terrorist attack. 

The UNITED STATES also sought UN support for any 
actions it might take in reprisal. On September 12 the Secu- 
rity Council unanimously adopted Resolution 1368. Coun- 
cil members departed from tradition and stood during its 
adoption. In the text, the council held that any act of inter- 
national terrorism was a threat to international peace and 
security. It specifically noted in the resolution that the Coun- 
cil remained “seized” with the matter. This meant that it now 
had taken primary responsibility under the UN Charter for 
the terrorism issue. This reflected an important shift from 
past policy. The General Assembly, once it convened on the 
13th, followed with a condemnation of the attack. The Secu- 
rity Council also passed Resolution 1373 on September 28, 
calling on all states to “prevent and suppress the financing 
of terrorist acts.” Council members invoked CHAPTER VII, 
making the resolution’s provisions mandatory on all member 
states. The Security Council decided that all states should 
criminalize the provision or collection of funds for such acts. 
It also called on states to freeze the assets of suspected terror- 
ist groups. It decided that states should prohibit their nation- 
als or organizations from making FUNDS and financial assets 
available to potential terrorists. They were also required by 
the resolution to deny safe haven to those who finance, plan, 
support, or commit terrorist acts. Additionally, the council 
decided that states should afford one another the greatest 
measure of assistance for criminal investigations or criminal 
proceedings relating to these activities. 


Resolution 1373 established a Security Council Coun- 
ter-Terrorism Committee (CTC). Made up of all council 
members, the committee was directed to monitor implemen- 
tation of the resolution and to draft measures to assure its 
enforcement. Within two years all member states submitted 
initial reports—and in some cases second reports—to the 
committee. In 2004, the Council created the Counter-Terror- 
ism Executive Directorate (CTED) to provide expert advice 
on all aspects of terrorism. CTED also coordinated counter- 
terrorism initiatives with the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM and 
between the UN and other intergovernmental organizations. 
CTED specialists undertook a series of country visits in 2005 
for the purpose of working with national officials on the 
implementation of Resolution 1373. 

In addition to the CTC, the Security Council established 
the 1540 Committee in April 2004 to work with states on 
stopping the transferal of WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION to 
terrorist organizations, and converted an already established 
sub-committee known as the 1267 Committee into the AL- 
QAEDA and Taliban SANCTIONS Committee. Resolution 1540 
was passed under the authority of Chapter VII of the Charter 
making its obligations mandatory on all states. The resolu- 
tion was a reflection of new concern about terrorism follow- 
ing the bombing of four commuter trains in Madrid in March. 
The attack killed more than 200 people. Resolution 1540 
required all states to “refrain from providing any form of 
support to non-State actors that attempt to develop, acquire, 
manufacture, possess, transport, transfer or use nuclear, 
chemical or biological weapons and their means of deliv- 
ery,” and to “adopt and enforce appropriate effective laws 
which prohibit any non-State actor to manufacture, acquire, 
possess, develop, transport, transfer or use nuclear, chemi- 
cal or BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS and their means of delivery.” 
The 2005 WORLD SUMMIT reiterated the UN’s commitment to 
fighting terrorism in all its forms. As a follow-up to the sum- 
mit, the General Assembly on September 8, 2006, established 
the United Nations Global Counter-Terrorism Strategy. The 
strategy called for nations to address the conditions that are 
conducive to terrorism and to protect human rights while 
fighting terrorist groups. It also recommended the creation 
of a Counter-Terrorism Implementation Task Force (CTITF), 
which was then established by SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN in July 2005. The United Nations appointed the UN 
OFFICE ON DRUGS AND CRIME (UNODC) as the lead agency 
for carrying out the strategy. Within UNODC, the Terrorism 
Prevention Branch (TPB) was given an expanded program 
of activities to assist nations developing counter-terrorism 
programs. In addition to UNODC, several UN SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES developed extensive anti-terrorism programs. 
Among them were the WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION, the 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION, and the 
INTERNATIONAL MARITIME ORGANIZATION. 

See also APPENDIX F (Security Council Resolution 1368); 
ARAFAT, YASSER; COLLECTIVE SECURITY; DISARMAMENT; 
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tee Web site: <http://disarmament2.un.org/Committee1540/ 
index.html>. UN Online Counter-Terrorism Handbook Web 
site: <www.un.org/terrorism/cthandbook>. 

— C. C. Combs 


terrorism treaties 

Given the inability to achieve consensus on a general defini- 
tion of TERRORISM, the United Nations, while relying on indi- 
vidual nations to criminalize terrorist activities in domestic 
legislation, has addressed the problem of international terror- 
ism piecemeal. UN members have negotiated several TREATIES 
dealing with various aspects of the problem. Each of these 
treaties dealt with a specific type of action, required states to 
adopt and enforce legislation making that action a punishable 
offense with specific penalties, and enforced the principle of 
no safe haven for terrorists by requiring each nation to either 
prosecute perpetrators or extradite them to another state that 
had JURISDICTION and would prosecute them, making pros- 
ecution or extradition an anti-terrorist obligation of mem- 
ber states. These accords criminalized, under INTERNATIONAL 
LAW, a range of actions that threaten civilians, diplomats, 
government officials, and innocent passage. 

While the existence of a series of CONVENTIONS rather 
than a single comprehensive agreement means that only those 
nations that have signed and ratified each of the agreements 
are bound by their terms, taken as a group, these treaties 
assure international cooperation against anyone who com- 
mits the actions defined. Significantly, each of the accords, 
once negotiated, entered into force rapidly, and achieved a 


large number of ratifications, which made them among the 
most universally accepted agreements in the world. Most of 
the accords were negotiated prior to the terrorist events of 
September 11, 2001. Many of the early agreements dealt with 
acts against aircraft, which were characteristic of an early 
phase of international terrorism. 

The Convention on Offences and Certain Other Acts 
Committed on Board Aircraft was signed in Tokyo in 1963, 
and came into force in 1969. In 2005 there were 179 state 
parties. The convention applied to in-flight safety, and autho- 
rized an aircraft captain to restrain individuals who endan- 
gered or threatened to endanger the safety of the aircraft. 
The treaty required governments to take custody of offenders 
and to return control of the aircraft to the pilot. 

The Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Seizure 
of Aircraft is also known as the Hague Convention of 1970. 
It was negotiated after several aircraft hijackings and it came 
into force rapidly in 1971. In 2005 it had 178 adherents. The 
convention declares unlawful the seizing or exercising con- 
trol of an aircraft by force or threat of force. Signatories were 
required to enact legislation making hijacking punishable 
by “severe penalties,” and either to prosecute offenders or to 
extradite them to another state that would prosecute them 
if so requested. It also required states to assist each other in 
dealing with this crime. 

The Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts 
against the Safety of Civil Aviation is also known as the Mon- 
treal Convention of 1971. It came into force in 1973, and in 
2005 180 nations had agreed to it. The convention identified 
as an offense any act of sabotage or bombing of an aircraft in 
flight, or any threats to do so. It contained the same provi- 
sions regarding penalties, prosecution, extradition, and inter- 
state cooperation as the Hague Convention. 

The Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
Crimes against Internationally Protected Persons (1973), out- 
lawed the murder, kidnapping, attack, or threat to attack a 
head of state, foreign minister, or any representative of a 
state or of an international organization. These proscriptions 
included an attack on any official premises, private accom- 
modation, or means of transport used by such designated 
individuals. It came into force in 1977, and had 155 state 
parties in 2005. Anyone involved in such a forbidden activity, 
including accomplices, fell under the definition of the con- 
vention. Members of the convention were required to enact 
legislation criminalizing such actions and providing “appro- 
priate penalties which take into account their grave nature.” 

The International Convention against the Taking of Hos- 
tages was signed in 1979, and entered into force in 1983. The 
treaty made it an international crime for any person to seize, 
detain, or threaten to harm any person in order to “compel a 
third party, namely a State, an international intergovernmen- 
tal organization, a natural or juridical person, or a group of 
persons, to do or abstain from doing any act.” There were 
148 states party to the convention in 2005. 
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The PROTOCOL for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts 
of Violence at Airports Serving International Civil Aviation 
of 1988, supplemented by the Montreal Convention on Air 
Safety, extended the convention's definitions to include air- 
ports, as well as aircraft. It came into force in 1989 and 148 
states had acceded to the agreement by 2005. 

As new terrorist incidents occurred, the international 
community recognized the need to extend protection beyond 
aircraft, and acted accordingly. The Convention on the Physi- 
cal Protection of Nuclear Materials of 1980 criminalized the 
unlawful possession, use, or transfer of any nuclear material, 
as well as the theft of such material and any threat to use 
nuclear material to harm any individual or property. It came 
into force in 1987. By 2005 only 112 nations had adopted the 
convention, reflecting less agreement among governments 
about terror prevention in areas other than air travel. The 
Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts against the 
Safety of Maritime Navigation of 1988 extended the protec- 
tions provided by the previous aircraft agreements to encom- 
pass maritime transport, including threats, control, or seizure 
of a vessel, placing a destructive device aboard a ship, or any 
other actions that would be intended to harm the ship. The 
convention entered into force in 1992, and had 119 state 
parties in 2005. These outlawed actions fall under the long- 
established and internationally accepted definition of piracy. 
To protect offshore oil platforms from terrorist attack, the 
1988 Protocol for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts against 
the Safety of Fixed Platforms Located on the Continental 
Shelf extended the protections of previous treaties. It entered 
into force in 1992, and had 108 signatories in 2005. 

New types of WEAPONS also required specific action. The 
Convention on the Marking of Plastic Explosives for the 
Purpose of Detection of 1991 required signatories to prohibit 
and prevent the production of “unmarked” plastic explosives 
and their movement within, into, or out of their territories. 
The convention required states to place all such unmarked 
plastic explosives under police or military control, and 
then to destroy all stocks of such weapons. The convention 
entered into force in 1998, and had 115 adherents in 2005. 
The 1997 International Convention for the Suppression 
of Terrorist Bombing, originally put forward in a General 
Assembly RESOLUTION, entered into force in 2001 and had 
acquired 138 parties by 2005. The convention made illegal 
the intentional use of explosives and other lethal devices in 
public places with the intent to cause injury, death, or prop- 
erty damage. It required member states to pass appropriate 
domestic legislation. 

In an effort to prevent terrorist activities before they occur, 
the GENERAL ASSEMBLY in 1999 opened for signature the 
International Convention for the Suppression of the Financ- 
ing of Terrorism. The convention entered into force in 2002, 
and had 137 supporting governments in 2005. It committed 
states to prosecute individuals who finance terrorist acts and 
provided for the freezing and seizure of funds intended to 


support terrorism. The convention required states to pro- 
vide requested information to other states regarding financial 
transactions of suspected groups, including those claiming 
to have charitable, social, or cultural goals, even if domes- 
tic laws allowed bank secrecy. The agreement extended to 
any illicit financial activities related to drug trafficking and 
gun running. Similar financial provisions relating to the con- 
trol of nuclear materials were contained in the International 
Convention for the Suppression of Acts of Nuclear Terrorism 
of 2005. 

There were also a number of agreements regarding terror- 
ism established by REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, each with its 
own objectives and requirements. These treaties included the 
Convention to Prevent and Punish Acts of Terrorism Tak- 
ing the Form of Crimes against Persons and Related Extor- 
tion That Are of International Significance adopted by the 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES in 1971; the European 
Convention on the Suppression of Terrorism concluded at 
Strasbourg in 1977; the South Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation (SAARC) Convention on the Prevention and 
Combating of Terrorism of 1999; the Arab Convention on 
the Suppression of Terrorism of 1988; the Treaty on Cooper- 
ation among States Members of the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States in Combating Terrorism of 1999; the 1999 
Convention of the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
on Combating Terrorism; the ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN 
UNITY (OAU) Convention on the Prevention and Combating 
of Terrorism of 1999; the Shanghai Convention on Combat- 
ing Terrorism, Separatism and Extremism of 2001; the Inter- 
American Convention against Terrorism of 2002; the Council 
of Europe Convention on the Prevention of Terrorism of 
2005 (which came into force on June 1, 2007, for those few 
countries who had ratified it; other European states were in 
the process of drafting national legislation to enable them to 
ratify the convention), and the Council of Europe Conven- 
tion on Laundering, Search, Seizure, and Confiscation of the 
Proceeds from Crime and on the Financing of Terrorism of 
2005, which came into force in January 2008. 


Further Reading: Elagab, Omer Y. International Law Docu- 
ments Relating to Terrorism. London: Cavendish Publishers, 
1995. Gilbert, Geoff. “The ‘Law’ and ‘Transnational Terror- 
ism.” Netherlands Yearbook of International Law 26 (1995): 
3-32. Higgins, Rosalyn, and Maurice Flory. Terrorism and 
International Law. New York: Routledge, 1997. O’Day, Alan, 
ed. Dimensions of Terrorism. Aldershot, U.K.: Ashgate, 2004. 
Terrorism Treaty Web site: <www.unodc.org/unodc/terrorism_ 
conventions.html>. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Thant, U (1909-1974) 
U Thant was the third person to hold the position of SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL. He began serving following the death of 
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DAG HAMMARSKJÖLD in 1961, and he continued in the post 
until 1971. Thant was born in 1909 in Pantanaw, Burma 
(now Myanmar). He was educated at the University of Ran- 
goon (Yangôn) and then the Arts and Science University, 
where he met future Burmese prime minister U Nu. When 
Thant’s father died in 1928, the young student left school 
prior to graduation in order to assume responsibilities in 
his hometown of Pantanaw, where he became a teacher and 
then, in 1931, headmaster at his alma mater, the National 
High School. Before the outbreak of World War II, he was 
active in a number of educational activities within Burma. In 
1942, while JAPAN occupied the country, he served briefly as 
secretary of a committee authorized to reorganize Burmese 
education. He then returned to the position of headmaster, 
and, after the war, U Nu and leaders of the Anti-Fascist Peo- 
ple’s Freedom League recruited him for government service. 
He became the government’s press director in 1947, direc- 
tor of broadcasting in 1948, and secretary of the Ministry 
of Information in 1949. By 1953 he had been promoted to 
secretary for projects in the office of the prime minister and 
then in 1955 to executive secretary of Burma’s Economic 
and Social Board. 

He went to the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) in 1952 
as an alternate member of the Burmese delegation, and he 
returned in 1957 to serve as ambassador, his position when 
he replaced Hammarskjöld following the latter’s untimely 
death in 1961. Thant was an active ambassador, serving 
in 1959 as one of the vice-presidents of the GA 14th Ses- 
sion, and, in 1961, as chair of the UN Congo Conciliation 
Commission and chair of the Committee on a UN Capital 
Development Fund. Following the death of Hammarskjöld, 
the UNITED STATES and the Soviet Union, unable to agree 
on a permanent successor, finally compromised by agree- 
ing to accept Thant as acting Secretary-General to complete 
Hammarskjéld’s unexpired term, and the General Assembly 
accordingly appointed him unanimously to that interim title 
on November 3, 1961. Thant proved acceptable enough to 
the COLD WAR competitors to receive their endorsement for 
a full term, to which he was appointed, again by unanimous 
GA vote, on November 30, 1962. He succeeded yet again 
with a unanimous SECURITY COUNCIL recommendation and 
appointment by the General Assembly in December 1966, 
completing his second term on December 31, 1971. 

Like his predecessors TRYGVE LIE and Hammarskjöld, 
Thant took seriously the injunction framed in Article 99 
of the UN CHARTER that gave the Secretary-General cer- 
tain express powers and implied additional authority. At the 
same time, he had to deal with the specific interests, griev- 
ances, and challenges to his authority from the great powers. 
FRANCE, for example, unhappy that Thant neither spoke 
nor read French, opposed a stronger United Nations; Thant 
argued in favor of it, but he had to be sensitive to the views 
of a PERMANENT MEMBER of the Security Council. Others, 
particularly in the West, were wary of the Secretary-General’s 
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reputation for being strictly neutral, and his support while a 
Burmese diplomat of UN MEMBERSHIP for the Chinese gov- 
ernment in Beijing; once he became Secretary-General, he 
found himself constrained not to voice an opinion on the 
Chinese issue. His tenure was also complicated by cold war 
tensions, as can be seen in his efforts to resolve the U.S.- 
Cuban crisis in 1962 (see below), and his frustrations in 
failing to play a role in mediating the Vietnam War. A devout 
Buddhist who sought to apply the principles of detachment 
to international diplomacy, Thant, in appearance and prac- 
tice, inclined toward neutralism. He could be critical of both 
the East and the West when he believed their national pur- 
poses and actions threatened international comity. 

There were times during his tenure when Thant played 
an important part in critical international events. Once 
such moment was in 1962 when the U.S. ambassador to 
the United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, privately sounded out 
the Secretary-General as a possible intermediary during the 
CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS; and NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV even pub- 
licly suggested that Thant serve as the principal mediator 
to resolve the dispute. But, in the end, the United Nations 
played a secondary role in ending the standoff. During his 
first term, the Secretary-General was involved in the transfer 
of Irian Jaya (Western New Guinea) to INDONESIA in 1962, 
a resolution of the civil war in the CONGO in 1963, and 
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the establishment of a PEACEKEEPING force on Cyprus in 
1964. But he faced many frustrations, including, as noted 
above the inability of the Secretary-General’s office to play 
any effective role in pursuing a settlement of the war in 
Vietnam, which raged throughout his term. In 1964 he rec- 
ommended that the General Assembly temporarily cease 
VOTING on any issue in order to avoid a showdown over 
the Soviet Union’s refusal to pay for previous peacekeep- 
ing operations. In 1965, however, following the outbreak of 
hostilities between INDIA and Pakistan over their ongoing 
territorial disputes, the United Nations declared a cease- 
fire, and Thant, on his own authority, created a new peace- 
keeping operation—the UNITED NATIONS INDIA-PAKISTAN 
OBSERVATION MISSION (UNIPOM). 

The action for which the Secretary-General received per- 
haps most criticism occurred in spring 1967, when Egyptian 
president GAMAL ABDUL NASSER insisted that Thant with- 
draw UN peacekeepers from the Sinai and the Gaza Strip, 
where they had been since the armistice of 1956. The Secre- 
tary-General, believing the lives of UN troops were in dan- 
ger and also committed to the sovereign right of Egypt to 
demand removal of outside forces from her land, withdrew 
the UN forces. Nasser closed the Gulf of Aqaba. Israel set in 
motion a preemptive strike, and by June of that year a new 
Israeli-Arab war broke out, resulting in Israeli occupation 
of the Sinai, as well as the Gaza Strip, the West Bank of the 
Jordan River, East Jerusalem, and the Golan Heights. Critics 
believed that the vacuum left when the UN withdrew paved 
the way for the territorial disruptions of the Middle East, 
which international diplomacy tried to resolve for the next 
decades. 

During Thant’s years in New York, the United Nations 
substantially increased its involvement in social and eco- 
nomic DEVELOPMENT in the Third World, now represent- 
ing a majority of member states in the world organization, 
but he could not find a solution to the growing problem of 
financing UN operations. Thant retired on January 1, 1972, 
and he continued to live in New York, where he died of can- 
cer in November 1974. When, the next month, his remains 
were returned to Rangoon, students there absconded with 
the body and buried it in a hastily built mausoleum at the 
Arts and Science University. The police removed the body 
by force and buried it in a private and sealed tomb. Riots fol- 
lowed, and the military regime declared martial law. Thant’s 
life of educational REFORM, diplomacy, and peace-seeking 
hardly warranted this chaotic finale. He was in fact a man of 
sensitivity and learning, as well as a committed diplomat. He 
wrote, in Burmese, books on the history of cities, the LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS, education in Burma, and three volumes of the 
post-World War II history of his country. 

See also JARRING, GUNNAR; JOHNSON, LYNDON; MID- 
DLE EAST WAR OF 1967; UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION; 
UNITED NATIONS INTERREGIONAL CRIME AND JUSTICE 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE; UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 


242; UNITED NATIONS TEMPORARY EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY; 
UNITED NATIONS YEMEN OBSERVATION MISSION. 
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bleday, 1978. 








thematic diplomacy 

Initially conceived by wartime leaders as an organization to 
preserve international peace and security, the United Nations 
developed a much broader mandate in the decades following 
the 1945 adoption of its CHARTER. The founding document 
itself committed the world body to international cooperation 
“in solving international problems of an economic, social, 
cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for HUMAN RIGHTS and for fundamental 
freedoms for all” (Article 1). Pressed by the UNITED STATES 
and delegations from the newly liberated parts of the world, 
the Charter’s authors also laid upon the organization respon- 
sibilities for DISARMAMENT, decolonization, and the develop- 
ment of INTERNATIONAL LAW. As the COLD WAR emerged in 
the late 1940s and UN activities shifted from the deadlocked 
SECURITY COUNCIL, with its primary duty under CHAPTER 
VII to maintain world peace, to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
these thematic areas and others emerged as important are- 
nas for global cooperation. Rising UN MEMBERSHIP, largely 
from the underdeveloped world, added impetus to the UN’s 
preoccupation with the global challenges to human develop- 
ment and well-being. Often characterized as the “Other UN,” 
which addressed “soft,” or “functional” areas of international 
affairs, the thematic approach to solving worldwide prob- 
lems of a social, environmental, or financial nature became 
the overarching framework for all UN activity by the end of 
the 20th century. 

Many areas of functional human cooperation on the inter- 
national level already were being addressed by inter-govern- 
mental organizations (IGOs) when the United Nations was 
founded. The Charter contemplated bringing those efforts 
within the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM through the device of 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES—formal agreements with IGOs such 
as the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION, the UNIVER- 
SAL POSTAL UNION, and other existing bodies—that would 
then work in cooperative, but autonomous, fashion to solve 
global human problems. Among the principal UN organs, 
the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL was given the broadest 
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authority to address these issues. However, beginning with 
the adoption of the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS in 1948, the United Nations as a whole successively 
took on new organizational initiatives. 

By 2007 the United Nations was pursuing many areas 
of thematic diplomacy, but 11 topics of international coop- 
eration predominated. They were the ENVIRONMENT, 
DEMOCRATIZATION, WOMEN, DISARMAMENT, SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT, GLOBALIZATION, HUMAN RIGHTS, PEACEKEEP- 
ING, poverty eradication especially in Africa, POPULATION, 
and international law. Other thematic issues included human 
settlements, disease, migration, and the information revolu- 
tion. Each originated as a focus of UN attention at a particu- 
lar point in the history of the organization. Concern for the 
environment, for example, could be dated from the 1972 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRON- 
MENT (UNCHE). Each developed through the adoption of 
DECLARATIONS, CONVENTIONS, and UN RESOLUTIONS. In the 
field of human rights, the 1948 Universal Declaration laid 
out the principles to which the world community committed 
itself. They were subsequently codified in two international 
COVENANTS in 1966. In the areas of disarmament, sustain- 
able DEVELOPMENT, and peacekeeping, UN efforts created 
evolving definitions and international standards of behavior 
for NATION-STATES and their leaders. In all of these areas, 
WORLD CONFERENCES, preparatory meetings, implementing 
PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS, and intense multilateral negotia- 
tions were used to solve perceived problems. 

While the United Nations is an organization made up 
of sovereign states, thematic diplomacy brought many non- 
state actors into UN-sponsored negotiations and activities. 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, in particular, were 
welcomed into the deliberations of world conferences such 
as the EARTH SUMMIT (1992), the four women’s conferences 
(1980-2000), the Conference to Combat Racial Discrimina- 
tion (2001), and the WORLD SUMMIT ON THE INFORMATION 
SOCIETY (2003 and 2005). They also increasingly were asked 
to participate in substantive negotiations, serving on agen- 
cies such as the JOINT UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMME ON 
HIV/AIDS, or to help in the implementation of UN initia- 
tives. The pursuit of partnerships with private enterprises, 
research groups, and humanitarian organizations became a 
regular feature of UN diplomacy in the 1990s. As an exam- 
ple, in the effort to ameliorate problems flowing from rapid 
globalization, SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN launched 
the GLOBAL COMPACT program in 1999. Meant to gain the 
commitment of the private sector to UN social and eco- 
nomic goals, the Global Compact established formal rela- 
tions with multinational corporations, totaling more than 
3,800 partners in 2007, and added a new sector of interna- 
tional actors to the UN community. Going beyond the 189 
governments that were UN members at the time of the MIL- 
LENNIUM SUMMIT in 2000, the United Nations recognized 
an emerging “INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SOCIETY” that needed 


to be engaged in UN activities. Thematic diplomacy opened 
an avenue for the “democratization” of the United Nations, 
giving enhanced meaning to the opening words of the UN 
Charter Preamble, “We the Peoples of the United Nations.” 

See also AGENDA 21; CARDOSO REPORT; CHAPTER VI 14; 
CLIMATE CHANGE; DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS; FRECHETTE, LOUISE; SPECIAL RAPPORTEUR; SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL; TERRORISM; 
WORLD CONFERENCES ON WOMEN; WORLD SUMMIT FOR 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
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Third Committee of the General Assembly 

The Third Committee of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, one of its 
six main committees, is also known as the Social, Humanitar- 
ian, and Cultural Committee (SOCHUM). Like all GA main 
committees, it consists of representatives of every member 
state, each having an equal vote. Its function is to consider 
and negotiate agreement on draft RESOLUTIONS before they 
are placed before the full General Assembly. 

The Third Committee has a broad mandate, and conse- 
quently a lengthy agenda. It usually considers and adopts 
more resolutions than any of the other GA committees. Top- 
ics considered each year include HUMAN RIGHTS, education, 
HEALTH and health care, social DEVELOPMENT, crime, drug 
trafficking, traditional and customary practices, the role of 
WOMEN, children, minority groups, racism, religious free- 
doms, refugees and internally displaced persons, INDIGENOUS 
PEOPLES, and the movement of people between nations. 
It also addresses all items relating to the operation of UN 
human rights offices. 
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The inclusion of human rights topics on the Third 
Committee agenda proves to be the most contentious. At 
its 60th session in 2005, the Third Committee considered 
62 draft resolutions of which 31 dealt with human rights. 
Committee members discuss human rights violations in 
particular countries and usually draft six to 12 resolutions 
criticizing specific governments. The country being criti- 
cized, and often its allies, inevitably resists acknowledg- 
ing these resolutions. However, the committee’s purpose 
is served if world public opinion is brought to bear on the 
offending state. 

See also COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY; 
ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR; STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS; 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS; TERRORISM. 


Further Reading: Third Committee (61st General Assembly 
Session) Web site: <www.un.org/ga/61/third/third.shtml>. 
For preceding and succeeding years, substitute the GA ses- 
sion number in the Web site URL. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Third Development Decade See DEVELOPMENT 
DECADES. 


Third World See First AND THIRD WORLDS. 


Thornburgh Report See REFORM OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS. 


Timor-Leste 

Timor-Leste became an independent country on May 20, 
2002, following a three-year UN administration of the for- 
mer Indonesian territory then known as East Timor; in 
September of that year it became the 191st member of 
the United Nations. Beginning in 1976, the UN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY annually adopted RESOLUTIONS demanding that 
Indonesian troops be withdrawn from East Timor and 
that the right to SELF-DETERMINATION be given to the East 
Timorese. In the early 1980s, the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL’S 
Office arranged a series of negotiations in an attempt to 
find an acceptable solution to the dispute over the sta- 
tus of this former Portuguese colony. Through Resolution 
1246, adopted on June 11, 1999, the SECURITY COUNCIL 
established the UNITED NATIONS MISSION IN EAST TIMOR 
(UNAMET) to ensure that the people of East Timor could 
choose their future through a secret ballot. When vio- 
lence increased in the territory after 78.5 percent of East 
Timorese voters opted to reject the “special autonomy” 
proposal offered by INDONESIA, the Security Council, in 
September 1999, authorized a multinational force (INTER- 


FET) to restore peace and security. The Security Council, 
through Resolution 1272 of October 1999, then established 
the UNITED NATIONS TRANSITIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
EAST TIMOR (UNTAET) to administer the territory during 
the transition to independence. 

The UN’s interest in East Timor stemmed from Indonesia’s 
invasion of the eastern half of the island of Timor in 1975, 
its 1976 annexation of the territory, and the heavy human 
costs inflicted on the East Timorese people during the reign 
of President Suharto. Nationalists and military hard-liners in 
Indonesia viewed the April 1974 overthrow of the Caetano 
dictatorship in Portugal as an opportunity to bring East 
Timor into the Indonesian fold. The East Timorese, however, 
viewed the Lisbon coup as an opportunity to end Portuguese 
rule. Nationalists in East Timor differed in their approach to 
autonomy, yet independence was the common goal of the two 
most popular parties, the Timorese Democratic Union (UDT) 
and the Revolutionary Front for an Independent East Timor 
(Fretilin). When civil war broke out between UDT and Freti- 
lin in August 1975, Indonesia gave support to the Association 
for the Integration of Timor into Indonesia (Apodeti) and, on 
December 7, 1975, invaded East Timor. Although Indonesia 
formed a provisional government headed by an Apodeti offi- 
cial and hand-picked delegates to a People’s Assembly voted 
for integration with Indonesia, Fretilin, with the support of 
much of the Timorese POPULATION, resisted the imposition of 
Indonesian rule through a guerrilla campaign. It is estimated 
that more than 100,000 Timorese died between 1976 and 
1980 as a result of Indonesia’s military actions and its resettle- 
ment of nearly 300,000 Timorese. 

While the United Nations considered Portugal to be the 
administrating power in East Timor and repeatedly called for 
Indonesia to withdraw its forces, Jakarta refused to relax its 
control over the island. In 1983, the Secretary-General initi- 
ated a series of tripartite talks involving Indonesia and Por- 
tugal to improve the humanitarian situation in the territory 
and to achieve a resolution of the dispute. In 1995, the Sec- 
retary-General promoted the formation of the All-Inclusive 
Intra-East-Timorese Dialogue as a forum for East Timorese 
consultations. But success for the United Nations came only 
after President Suharto’s forced resignation in 1998 and the 
formation of a successor government under President Habibie. 
On May 5, 1999, as a result of ministerial-level talks led by 
the PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE of the Secretary-General (Jam- 
sheed Marke), representatives of the Indonesian and Portu- 
guese Foreign Ministries signed an agreement specifying that 
the East Timor question would be resolved through a popular 
consultation on Timorese acceptance or rejection of autonomy 
within Indonesia. On August 30, 1999, 344,580 Timorese 
cast their ballot for independence; only 94,388 (21.5 percent) 
voted in favor of the “special autonomy” proposal. The last 
Indonesian army troops left East Timor on November 1, 1999. 
In September 2001, the United Nations administered the first 
parliamentary elections in East Timor’s history. 
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Before and after the vote, the province was plagued by 
violence between pro-independence and Indonesian factions. 
Only the intervention of Australian-led international forces 
authorized by the Security Council put an end to the fight- 
ing. Under UN leadership, East Timor crafted a constitution, 
convened national governmental organs, elected an assembly 
and a president, and took control of governmental affairs in 
May 2002. The UN mission during this period was led by 
SERGIO VIEIRA DE MELLO. He had near absolute authority in 
the country. His office attempted to reconstruct the judicial, 
criminal justice, political, banking, and commercial systems. 
He established the first national institutions and convened a 
mixed cabinet—East Timorese and international officials— 
to govern the nation. UNTAET also imposed “Panels with 
Exclusive JURISDICTION over Serious Criminal Offenses.” 
Seeking to avoid charges of ethnic or nationalist revenge, 
Vieira de Mello made sure each panel was composed of three 
or five judges, with a majority of the panelists being interna- 
tional jurists. 

Following the transfer of power to the independent gov- 
ernment in May 2002, the United Nations continued a pres- 
ence in Timor-Leste through UNMISET (United Nations 
Mission of Support in East Timor). The operation maintained 
a police force made up of personnel from 30 countries along 
with an additional 5,000 troops well into 2004. It also coordi- 
nated the provision of massive economic, food, and humani- 
tarian aid that was critical for simple survival in the poor, 
war-ravaged state. Continuing gang violence in the country 
threatened the viability of the government well into 2007. 
To assist Timorese leaders, the Security Council replaced 
UNMISET with a new mission—United Nations Integrated 
Mission in Timor-Leste (UNMIT)—in August 2006. 

See also ANNAN, KOFI; CHAPTER VI 14 PROVISIONS; 
DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS; PEACEKEEPING. 


Further Reading: Chesterman, Simon. “East Timor.” In 
United Nations Interventionism, 1991-2004, edited by Mats 
Berdal and Spyros Economides, 192-216. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2007. Hainsworth, Paul, and Ste- 
phen McCloske. The Fast Timor Question: The Struggle for 
Independence from Indonesia. London and New York: 1.B. Tau- 
ris, 2000. Krieger, Heike. East Timor and the International 
Community: Basic Documents. Cambridge: Research Centre 
for International Law, Cambridge University Press, 1997. 
Romano, Cesare P. R., André Nollkaemper, and Jann K. Klef- 
fner, eds. Internationalized Criminal Courts: Sierra Leone, East 
Timor, Kosovo, and Cambodia. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2004. 

— G. S. Silliman 


torture See CONVENTION AGAINST TORTURE AND 
OTHER CRUEL, INHUMAN OR DEGRADING TREATMENT OR 
PUNISHMENT. 


treaty 

Article 2 of the Vienna CONVENTION on the Law of Treaties, 
signed in 1969, defines a treaty as “an international agree- 
ment concluded between states in written form and gov- 
erned by INTERNATIONAL LAW.” 

The development of formal relations between and among 
nations, empires, and peoples has characterized human activ- 
ity since the millennia before the common era. The word 
treaty, which commonly designates such relations in our own 
day, derives from Latin. Its modern meaning surfaced in the 
17th century as a term to indicate a discussion or terms 
of negotiation. From this early beginning it came to mean 
an agreement or contract between individuals or states, for- 
mally concluded and usually ratified by an official govern- 
ment agency, and relating to peace, alliance, commerce, or 
any other state-state relationship. Treaties, like PACTS, tend 
to oblige their members to compliance more than do DEC- 
LARATIONS or RESOLUTIONS. That is because a treaty is a 
contract between the parties that is binding on them under 
the legal principle of pacta sunt servanda (promises are to 
be kept). Treaty obligations are expected to be honored by 
successor states, unless, in rebus sic stantibus (things staying 
as they are), conditions have so fundamentally changed that 
the state believes it is no longer bound by the treaty’s terms. 
Generally, treaties fall into two categories: “Law-making” 
treaties and “treaty-contracts.” The former are intended to 
have universal application in the international community, 
and the latter establish obligations only among the parties to 
the document. 

Article 102 of the UN CHARTER requires member states 
to register “as soon as possible” all treaties with the SEC- 
RETARIAT, which in turn must publish the agreement. This 
requirement is a continuation of the practice established by 
the LEAGUE OF NATIONS and is meant to eliminate the likeli- 
hood of “secret” treaties between states. 

See also COVENANT. 


Further Reading: International Instruments of the United 
Nations: A Compilation of Agreements, Charters, Conventions, 
Declarations, Principles, Proclamations, Protocols, Treaties, 
Adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations, 1945- 
1995. New York: United Nations, 1997. 


Treaty of Bangkok 

The Treaty of the Southeast Asia Nuclear-Weapons-Free 
Zone, more commonly known as the Treaty of Bangkok, 
encompasses the members of the Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN). It was signed in 1995. All states in 
the region eventually ratified the initial TREATY, including 
those that at the time were observers or candidate members 
of ASEAN. The treaty covers a much smaller area then the 
other NUCLEAR-WEAPONS-FREE ZONES, reflecting the inabil- 
ity to achieve a continent-wide agreement. The treaty zone 
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does not include South Asia due to the nonparticipation 
of both INDIA and PAKISTAN; nor does it cover CHINA, one 
of the nuclear weapons states. Interestingly, the zone over- 
laps part of the nuclear-weapons-free region included in the 
TREATY OF RAROTONGA. 

A nuclear-weapons-free zone in southeast Asia was origi- 
nally proposed in 1974, after India tested a nuclear weapon, 
although the treaty was negotiated and signed only in 1995. 
Signatories agreed not to develop, manufacture, possess, 
transport, station, test, or use nuclear WEAPONS, and not to 
allow the use of their territory by any other state for such 
purposes. Unlike the other nuclear-weapons-free zone trea- 
ties, the Treaty of Bangkok defines the territory of signato- 
ries to include their continental shelves, exclusive economic 
zones, and seabed, thus extending its provisions to a much 
larger area of the adjoining seas. Member states are allowed 
to pursue nuclear energy for peaceful use under INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) regulations and 
inspections. The treaty does not ban nuclear wastes, but 
signatories agreed to dispose of radioactive material or waste 
only in an IAFA approved manner. The treaty contains a 
unique provision requiring the State Parties to prohibit the 
export of any fissionable material to any nuclear weapons 
state that has not placed its facilities under IAEA safeguards. 

The treaty established a Commission, to include all sig- 
natories, which meets in conjunction with the Ministerial 
Meetings of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations. The 
Commission also can be convened whenever a complaint 
is made by any member state, and may decide to submit 
the matter to the IAEA or the UN SECURITY COUNCIL and 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. It is the only regional nuclear free zone 
treaty that requires the IAEA to make its inspection report 
of any member states available to all other member states if 
they so request. The Treaty of Bangkok expressly states that 
it is not subject to reservations. Member states may with- 
draw upon 12 months notice if a breach of the treaty occurs. 
A breach of treaty is the only basis for such a withdrawal. 
Any dispute regarding the interpretation of the treaty must 
be submitted to the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE for a 
binding decision. 

See also DISARMAMENT. 


Further Reading: Thakur, Ramesh. Nuclear Weapons-Free 
Zones. New York: St. Martin’s, 1998. 
— K. J. Grieb 


Treaty of Pelindaba 

Although the GENERAL ASSEMBLY called for UN member states 
to treat the African continent as a NUCLEAR WEAPONS-FREE 
ZONE as early as 1961, and the ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN 
UNITY (OAU) approved the DECLARATION on the Denuclear- 
ization of AFRICA in 1964, considerable time was required to 
translate this goal into a formal TREATY. The African Nuclear 


Weapons-Free Zone Treaty, more commonly known as the 
Treaty of Pelindaba, was completed only in 1996. All African 
nations signed the accord, but ratification progressed very 
slowly. 

The lengthy process reflected the particular situation in 
Africa, which presented several issues that required resolu- 
tion to enable the establishment of a treaty. The first proposal 
for a nuclear-weapons-free zone came in the wake of French 
nuclear tests conducted in 1960 in the Sahara Desert of Alge- 
ria, which was then a French colony. Decolonization and the 
construction of other testing facilities in the Pacific (which 
spurred nations in that region to establish their own Nuclear 
Free Zone), eventually removed this block to the establish- 
ment of a full Nuclear Free Zone. However, further delay 
occurred because South Africa had a reputed but uncon- 
firmed nuclear weapons program. Although never acknowl- 
edged as a Nuclear Weapons State, South Africa established 
its own nuclear weapons program and successfully developed 
a limited number of warheads. Clearly the establishment of a 
nuclear free zone covering only part of the continent was 
impractical. The issue was resolved only after the collapse of 
the APARTHEID system and the establishment of majority rule 
in South Africa in the mid 1990s. After taking power, the 
new multiracial government of South Africa renounced its 
right to test and produce nuclear WEAPONS and announced 
that it had destroyed its arsenal, the only case thus far in 
which a nation voluntarily relinquished an existing stock of 
nuclear weapons. This act, verified by the INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA), enabled the completion of 
the region-wide treaty. 

The treaty contains many of the standard provisions 
found in previous nuclear agreements in other regions, and 
also includes some unique elements. Signatories pledge 
not to develop, seek aid in the development of, encour- 
age the development of, or station on their territory nuclear 
weapons. The agreement allows individual states to decide 
whether to prohibit the passage of foreign aircraft, ships, 
and vehicles carrying nuclear weapons through their coun- 
tries. It specifically encourages member states to seek IAEA 
assistance in the development of peaceful nuclear energy. 
Signatories are required to place all peaceful nuclear facili- 
ties under International Atomic Energy Agency safeguards, 
and maintain high security at any nuclear-related facilities. 
The test ban provision extends beyond the usual ban on 
testing within the zone, to require member states to refrain 
from aiding nuclear testing outside the zone. The accord also 
requires member states to refrain from supplying fissionable 
materials to any states that do not accept and adhere to IAEA 
safeguards, a provision of considerable significance due to 
the presence of significant uranium deposits in several Afri- 
can nations. Reacting to previous waste disposal in Africa 
from outside the region, the treaty prohibits the dumping 
of any nuclear wastes on the continent, a provision which 
supports the already existing Bamako CONVENTION on the 
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Ban of the Import into Africa and Control of Transboundary 
Movement and Management of Hazardous Wastes. 

The treaty created a commission charged with receiv- 
ing complaints and reviewing annual compliance reports by 
signatories, and also charged the commission with collecting 
and disseminating information and promoting the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. The commission is empowered to 
report complaints to the AFRICAN UNION (AU), which can 
then decide to inform the UN SECURITY COUNCIL. Disputes 
regarding interpretation of the treaty are to be presented to 
the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE or a similar indepen- 
dent ARBITRATION body for resolution. Supplemental PRO- 
TOCOLS requiring the nuclear weapons states to refrain from 
or threatening to use nuclear weapons against signatories, 
and to pledge not to test weapons within the treaty boundar- 
ies have been signed by all five nuclear weapons states. The 
treaty had 21 ratifications by February 2007, seven short of 
the number needed to assure entry into force. 

See also DISARMAMENT. 


Further Reading: Thakur, Ramesh. Nuclear Weapons-Free 
Zones. New York: St. Martin’s, 1998. 
— K. J. Grieb 


Treaty of Rarotonga 

The nations of the South Pacific established the second 
regional NUCLEAR WEAPONS-FREE ZONE (NFZ) in 1985. 
The presence of the French nuclear testing facilities in the 
South Pacific Islands, to which they were moved after the 
independence of FRANCE's African colonies, raised particular 
problems, but also strengthened regional resolve. An initial 
attempt at regional cooperation among these small nations, 
many of which were among the last to achieve independence, 
resulted in the Declaration on Natural Resources and the 
ENVIRONMENT in 1982, which was implicitly anti-nuclear. 
The DECLARATION was followed by the South Pacific Nuclear 
Weapons-Free Zone TREATY, more commonly known as the 
Treaty of Rarotonga, signed on August 6, 1985, in the capi- 
tal of the Cook Islands. This agreement encompassed the 
South Pacific Island States, Australia, and New Zealand. In 
2006 there were 15 states party to the accord, including sev- 
eral states that signed after later gaining their independence, 
including the Federated States of Micronesia and the Mar- 
shall Islands, which included the former Pacific Testing Zone 
of the UNITED STATES. 

Although portions of the treaty resembled the already 
established TREATY OF TLATLELOCO, the agreement con- 
tained several additional clauses that placed particular 
emphasis on preventing testing in the region. Treaty of 
Rarotonga signatories pledged to refrain from and to pre- 
vent other nations from using their territory to test, use, or 
manufacture nuclear weapons. The LANGUAGE of Article IV 
was explicit in banning all tests, including so called “peace- 


ful” tests, differentiating it from the Latin American agree- 
ment. Article VII contained specific language requiring each 
member state to prevent any dumping of nuclear wastes 
or materials in its territorial waters, a significant obligation 
since most of the signatories were island nations (the ban 
does not extend to disposal on land). Such a requirement 
had not been included in the Treaty of Tlatleloco. The Treaty 
of Rarotonga contained no provisions regarding any such 
materials that might already be present in the region from 
previous testing by the nuclear weapons states. While Article 
V prohibited “the stationing of any nuclear explosive device” 
in the territory of member states, it specifically provided that 
each party remained free to decide for itself whether to allow 
foreign ships and airplanes that might be carrying nuclear 
weapons to use its ports and airports and transit its waters, 
noting that any such regulations must comport with the 
internationally recognized rights of innocent passage. 

The treaty established the South Pacific Bureau for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation to enable information exchanges and 
complaints from individual states. The additional PROTO- 
COLs required the five nuclear weapons states to agree to 
respect the status of denuclearization in the region and pro- 
vide negative security assurances by pledging not to use or 
threaten to use nuclear weapons against any of the contract- 
ing parties. All five nuclear weapons states (United States, 
RUSSIAN FEDERATION, France, UNITED KINGDOM, and the 
Peoples Republic of CHINA) signed the Additional Protocols, 
although France conducted a further series of tests in the 
region in 1996. 

See also DISARMAMENT. 


Further Reading: United Nations. The United Nations and 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation. Volume 3 of the United Nations 
Bluebook Series. New York: UN Department of Public Infor- 
mation, 1995. Thakur, Ramesh. Nuclear Weapons-Free Zones. 
New York: St. Martin’s, 1998. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Treaty of Tlatleloco 

The Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in LATIN 
AMERICA and the Caribbean of 1967, more commonly called 
the Treaty of Tlatleloco, after the site of the Mexican Foreign 
Ministry building where it was signed, constituted the initial 
regional NUCLEAR-WEAPONS-FREE ZONE treaty. It was the first 
TREATY declaring a populated continent, and hemispheric 
region, to be out of bounds for nuclear weapons. Only the 
ANTARCTIC TREATY preceded it, but that accord dealt with a 
continent that was uninhabited. The Treaty of Tlatleloco set 
a precedent and served as a model for later nuclear free zone 
treaties. It also was one of the initial accords in the effort to 
prevent nuclear proliferation; it was signed in advance of the 
NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY of 1968, although 
coming after the Partial Test Ban Treaty (1963). 
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Parties to the treaty renounced the “manufacture, pro- 
duction or acquisition by any means whatsoever of nuclear 
weapons,” as well as the storage, installation, or deployment 
of such WEAPONS. They pledged to refrain from “the test- 
ing, use, manufacture, production, possession, or control of 
any nuclear weapon,” although the treaty expressly allowed 
testing for “peaceful purposes.” The parties also pledged to 
place their nuclear programs and facilities under the INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) safeguards, 
which required inspections. The treaty did not prohibit the 
passage of nuclear weapons through the zone on ships or 
planes, in deference to the presence of the Panama Canal 
within the zone, and did not address the dumping of nuclear 
wastes, since the latter had not been a problem in the region. 
The treaty created the Agency for the Prohibition of Nuclear 
Weapons in Latin America—Organismo para la Proscripción 
de las Armas Nucleares en la Amèrica Latina y el Caribe 
(OPANAL)—to hold consultations, receive annual reports by 
the signatories, and settle disputes. Additional PROTOCOLS 
were added requiring signatories to renounce the positioning 
of nuclear weapons in NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
in the region, and to refrain from threatening to use nuclear 
weapons against any signatory. 

OPANAL consists of a General Conference that meets 
annually, a Council of five member states elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference to oversee the system on a continuing basis, 
and a SECRETARIAT that oversees the reporting and inspection 
functions of the group and prepares the annual reports for 
the General Conference. These bodies receive annual reports 
from each of the signatories, hear any complaints, and settle 
disputes among the member states. Until 1992 OPANAL had 
the power to conduct its own inspections, but the treaty 
was amended in 1992 to place the power to conduct special 
inspections solely in the hands of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The accord requires any party to provide 
advance notification of a “peaceful nuclear explosion” to 
both OPANAL and the IAEA. 

All Latin American nations signed the treaty, although 
there were some initial difficulties stemming from the long- 
standing military and political rivalry between Brazil and 
Argentina. These two nations filed reservations, each fearing 
that the other would develop nuclear weapons. This dispute 
ended in the 1990s, when both agreed to act simultaneously 
to accept all provisions of the treaty. CUBA initially refused to 
sign, contending that it was threatened by the U.S. economic 
boycott of the island, and that it could not accept the limits 
of the treaty until the boycott ended. Cuba finally signed in 
1995, and ratified the treaty in 2002. There were 33 states 
party to the agreement in 2006. All five of the Nuclear Weap- 
ons States (UNITED STATES, RUSSIAN FEDERATION, FRANCE, 
United Kingdom, and the Peoples Republic of CHINA) signed 
the accord, the first time all nuclear weapons states had 
agreed to respect the status of denuclearization in a region of 
the globe, and pledged not to use or threaten to use nuclear 


weapons against any contracting parties. By signing and rati- 
fying the additional PROTOCOLS, the United States commit- 
ted itself to apply all provisions of the treaty to its territories 
within the zone, with the exception of exempting its base at 
Guantánamo Bay until such time as Cuba signed and ratified 
the treaty. This represented the first time the United States 
had agreed to any restrictions on its use of nuclear weapons. 
The Netherlands also signed, agreeing that the treaty applied 
to its Caribbean territories. The United Kingdom's signa- 
ture allowed the treaty to apply to the British South Atlantic 
holdings of South Georgia, the Falklands/Malvinas, and the 
South Sandwich Islands. 
See also DISARMAMENT. 


Further Reading: Garcia Robles, Alfonso. El Tratado de 
Tlatleloco. Mexico: El Collegio de Mexico, 1967. United 
Nations Department of Public Information. The United 
Nations and Nuclear Non-Proliferation. Volume 3 of the 
United Nations Bluebook Series. New York: United Nations 
Department of Public Information, 1995. UN Treaty Series 
Web site: <http://untreaty.un.org/English/access.asp>. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Troika Proposal 

On September 23, 1960, in a speech to the UN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, Soviet premier NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV demanded 
the resignation of SECRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMAR- 
SKJOLD for abuse of office and urged amendment of the 
UN CHARTER, creating a three-person “executive agency” 
to replace the post of Secretary-General. The Soviet Union 
was deeply upset with Hammarskjoéld’s active leadership of 
UN involvement in the Congolese civil war—an involvement 
that largely supported Western-backed forces in opposition 
to the Soviet-favored contingents of Prime Minister Patrice 
Lumumba. Khrushchev argued that only a SECRETARIAT 
headed by representatives of “the Western powers, socialist 
states, and neutralist countries” could garner the universal 
confidence of the UN MEMBERSHIP. Seen at the time as a 
Soviet effort to gut the powers of the Secretary-General and 
to insert an additional Soviet “VETO” on UN PEACEKEEPING 
operations, the Troika proposal was defeated by a General 
Assembly vote of 83 to 11 to 5. 

Hammarskjöld refused to accept Khrushchev’s invita- 
tion to “resign in a chivalrous manner.” Coupled with the 
Assembly vote, the matter seemed moot by the end of the 
year. But the assassination of Lumumba in February 1961 
resurrected Soviet anger with the Secretary-General. The 
USSR demanded his removal from office on the charge of 
being an “accomplice and organizer” of Lumumba’s death. 
The Soviet Union refused to recognize him any longer as 
Secretary-General or to have a continuing relationship with 
him, and the Russians demanded that the Troika principle 
be expanded throughout the Secretariat. Asserting there were 
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“no neutral men,” the Soviets pushed for more representa- 
tives of the socialist and non-aligned camps at the highest 
levels of the UN bureaucracy. Change was blocked, however, 
by continuing U.S. support for Hammarskjöld and the exist- 
ing Secretariat STRUCTURE. 

The Secretary-General’s death in an airplane crash in cen- 
tral Africa on September 18, 1961, brought the Troika issue 
to a head. The UNITED STATES pressed for the quick appoint- 
ment of a single person as acting Secretary-General. The 
Soviet government suggested several versions of its troika 
proposal as a substitute, creating a deadlock on the appoint- 
ment of a replacement for Hammarskjöld. Not until Novem- 
ber 1 was the impasse broken with the appointment of U 
THANT of Burma (Myanmar) to complete Hammarskjéld’s 
term, reflecting a willingness of the Soviet delegation to 
“postpone” the Troika issue until the deceased Secretary- 
General’s term would have naturally expired in April 1963. 
By April, however, the USSR was no longer interested in 
pressing its proposal and joined in a unanimous SECURITY 
COUNCIL recommendation to seat Thant as the permanent 
Secretary-General. The intervening CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS, in 
which Thant played a mediating role, apparently contributed 
to growing Soviet trust. The inability to build much sup- 
port in the LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES for the proposal also 
dissuaded Khrushchev from pursuing the matter. Finally, 
the desire to seek a more conciliatory relationship with the 
United States after the fall confrontation in the Caribbean 
mitigated against a new Soviet-sponsored initiative that was 
bound to raise tensions. The outcome was the continuation 
of the post of Secretary-General as described in the Charter. 

See also COLD WAR, CONGO. 


Further Reading: Nicholas, H. G. The United Nations as a 
Political Institution. 5th ed. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1975. Stoessinger, John G. The United Nations and the Super- 
powers: China, Russia, and America. 4th ed. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1977. 


Trusteeship Council 

In 1994 the Trusteeship Council became the first PRINCIPAL 
ORGAN OF THE UNITED NATIONS to cease operation. This was 
the result not of failure but of success in the completion of its 
mission assigned by the UN CHARTER. During the previous 
half century the Council presided over the NATIONAL LIB- 
ERATION of 11 trust territories, and contributed to the general 
process of decolonization that followed World War IL. 

The Trusteeship Council was the central institution of 
the United Nations’ TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM established at the 
1945 San Francisco Conference. Chapter XIII (Articles 86- 
91) of the Charter established its MEMBERSHIP, powers, and 
procedures. Its members included those states administering 
trust territories, the remaining PERMANENT MEMBERS of the 
SECURITY COUNCIL that did not administer any territories in 


the system, and sufficient elected member states to assure an 
equal number of administering and non-administering gov- 
ernments on the Council. Under this complicated formula 
the Trusteeship Council reached a membership of 14 during 
its active life. By the late 1960s, however, rapid decoloniza- 
tion had reduced the membership to the UNITED STATES 
(administrator of the Pacific Islands Strategic Trust), and the 
four other Security Council permanent members. 

The Trusteeship Council was empowered to conduct 
studies and make recommendations concerning specific 
trust territories. It could receive and deliberate on petitions 
from individuals and groups living in trust areas. Annually 
it received hundreds of such petitions. This led to regu- 
lar debates on the policies of administering states and the 
public airing of grievances. Additionally the Council sent 
inspection missions, each consisting of four persons (two 
appointed by the administering states and two by the non- 
administering members), to the trust territories. The mis- 
sions could interview inhabitants, collect information, and 
make a report to the Council. The Council, in turn, made 
annual reports to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s FOURTH COM- 
MITTEE regarding conditions in the non-strategic territories. 
Reports on strategic trusts were sent to the Security Council. 
The Charter also authorized the Council to administer a 
detailed questionnaire to the administering states. All of this 
public attention within the UN STRUCTURE had the effect of 
encouraging administering states to promote independence 
at the earliest date. 

The first trust territory to gain independence was British 
Togoland, when London merged it with Gold Coast to cre- 
ate the state of Ghana in 1957. GREAT BRITAIN relinquished 
its authority over part of Cameroons in 1961, merging it 
with Nigeria. In 1962 Belgium ended its control of Ruanda- 
Urundi. The independent states of Rwanda and Burundi 
emerged from the territory. FRANCE freed its parts of Togo- 
land and Cameroons in 1960, creating Togo and Cameroon, 
respectively. Italy ended its administration of Somaliland in 
1960, and its territory was merged with British Somaliland to 
form SOMALIA. New Zealand freed Western Samoa in 1962. 
Australia granted independence to Nauru in 1968 and to 
Papua New Guinea in 1975. Australia’s 1975 decision left the 
United States as the only administering authority. Its Pacific 
holdings included the Federated States of Micronesia, the 
Marshall Islands, and Palau. The first two approved a “free 
association” with the United States in 1986 that allowed 
for complete domestic autonomy, and Palau gained indepen- 
dence following a plebiscite in 1994. 

The Council amended its rules of procedure follow- 
ing Palau’s independence to call meetings only as needed. 
By now the Council had nothing to do; its UN mandate 
was completed. SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS BOUTROS- 
GHALI recommended that the General Assembly abolish it 
in accordance with Article 108 of the Charter. But his suc- 
cessor, KOFI ANNAN, encouraged its resurrection in his 1997 
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REFORM proposal, RENEWING THE UNITED NATIONS. He sug- 
gested that the Trusteeship Council “be reconstituted as the 
forum through which member states exercise their collective 
trusteeship for the integrity of the global ENVIRONMENT and 
common areas such as the oceans, atmosphere and outer 
space.” In December 1997, the General Assembly approved 
most of Annan’s reform proposals, but it did not reorganize 
the Trusteeship Council. Instead, it called upon the Secre- 
tary-General to present to it “a new concept of trusteeship.” 
A task force was established to consider future options. 
Again in 1999 the General Assembly urged further study of 
Annan’s proposal, but the Assembly gave no indication that it 
intended to alter the mission of the Council. In preparation 
for the 2005 WORLD SUMMIT, the Secretary-General pub- 
lished IN LARGER FREEDOM, a collection of reform proposals 
including the abolition of the Council. The summit, accept- 
ing Annan’s recommendation, urged the deletion of Chapter 
XIII of the Charter, but no amendment had been drafted as 
of spring 2008. 
See also UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. 


Further Reading: New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, published annually. 


Trusteeship System 

The founding members of the United Nations established 
in the CHARTER an international trusteeship system “for 
the administration and supervision” of colonial territories 
until self-determination could be achieved by their POPULA- 
TIONS. It was the “successor” to the mandate system of the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS established at Versailles in 1919. It 
was a compromise between American desires for an end to 
colonial empires and the interests of the wartime Allies of 
the UNITED STATES, particularly those of the United King- 
dom and FRANCE, who wanted unfettered control of their 
non-European possessions. Administered by the TRUSTEE- 
SHIP COUNCIL, one of the six principal organs of the United 
Nations, the trusteeship system not only presided over the 
liberation of the non-self-governing territories within its 
JURISDICTION but also encouraged the successful process of 
decolonization after World War II. 

U.S. State Department planning for a postwar interna- 
tional organization included provision for the replacement 
of the mandate system. Both President FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 
and President Truman believed in Woodrow Wilson’s phi- 
losophy of “self-determination,” and were willing to use the 
“procedure and method” of the United Nations to meet the 
increasing demands for national freedom at the end of the 
war. At the 1945 YALTA CONFERENCE President Roosevelt 
reached an uneasy agreement with British prime minister 
WINSTON CHURCHILL and Soviet leader JOSEPH STALIN on 
the major elements of the UN trusteeship system. Churchill, 


who had earlier opposed any intrusion into British imperial 
affairs by the world community—saying he “had not become 
the King’s First Minister in order to preside over the liquida- 
tion of the British empire”—accepted at Yalta a limited and 
largely voluntary trusteeship arrangement. Three types of 
territories would be placed under UN supervision: territories 
then under the League’s mandate system, colonial holdings 
of the defeated powers, and areas voluntarily placed in the 
system by administering powers. 

Following the Yalta meeting, differences in Washington 
between the State Department and the War Department arose 
over the role the United Nations should play in supervis- 
ing Japanese Pacific islands recently captured by the United 
States. The military argued that these U.S. possessions were 
critical to future American security and should not be placed 
in the new trusteeship system, while Secretary of State 
CORDELL HULL believed the United States could not main- 
tain its credibility on the issue if it prohibited UN involve- 
ment. An Interdepartmental Committee on Dependent Areas 
reconciled the differences by proposing to the president that 
trusteeship areas should be divided between “strategic” and 
“non-strategic” territories, limiting the role of the proposed 
UN Trusteeship Council in those defined as strategic. Roos- 
evelt and his successor accepted the idea and it became part 
of the final Charter provisions at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in April 1945. 

When the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION convened in San Francisco, the great 
power proposal on trusteeship, which essentially followed 
the American outline, found serious opposition from states 
that formerly had been colonies or mandate territories—the 
Philippines, IRAQ, Egypt, Syria, and Argentina. They sought 
a mandatory system that would include all colonial hold- 
ings. While their demand was rejected, they were mollified 
with the inclusion directly in the Charter of a “Declaration 
Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories” (Chapter XI). 
The DECLARATION committed the United Nations “to pro- 
mote to the utmost ... the well-being of the inhabitants of 
these territories, ... to develop self-government, . . . to take 
due account of the political aspirations of the peoples, and 
to assist them in the progressive development of their free 
political institutions.” In other words, the United Nations 
made a fundamental commitment to ending the 500-year-old 
phenomenon of colonialism. 

Chapter XII of the Charter established the trusteeship 
system essentially along the lines developed by the United 
States. Territories were placed in the system and under the 
supervision of the Trusteeship Council by voluntary agree- 
ment between the United Nations and the administering 
authority (Articles 79 and 80). By the mid-1950s, the UN 
had agreements with seven administering states controlling 
11 territories. All League of Nations mandate regions were 
included in this group, except for South-West Africa. Its 
mandate administrator, the Republic of South Africa, refused 
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to participate. Article 81 recognized the distinction between 
strategic and non-strategic areas, allowing the administering 
state to decide where each classification applied. All Trustee- 
ship Council activities related to strategic areas were subject 
to review by the SECURITY COUNCIL, where the United States 
retained the VETO. The Trusteeship Council’s supervision of 
non-strategic territories was to be reviewed by the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

Under the terms of the Charter’s Chapter XIII the Trust- 
eeship Council had the authority to conduct studies and 
make recommendations concerning specific trust territories. 
It could receive and deliberate on petitions from individuals 
and groups living in trust areas. It made annual reports to 
the General Assembly's FOURTH COMMITTEE on conditions 
in the territories based on information gathered in detailed 
questionnaires it required administering states to complete, 
and on Council missions that visited each trust area, inter- 
viewing representative groups of the inhabitants. 

The first trust territory to gain independence was Brit- 
ish Togoland, when London merged it with Gold Coast 
to create the state of Ghana in 1957. Over the next 18 
years, all of the remaining areas, with the exception of the 
American strategic Pacific island trusts were liberated. The 
Belgians gave up their control over Rwanda and Burundi, 
in 1962. France freed its part of Togoland in 1960, creat- 
ing an independent Togo. Italy ended its administration of 


Somaliland in 1960, and its territory was merged with Brit- 
ish Somaliland to form SOMALIA. Australia granted inde- 
pendence to Nauru in 1968 and to Papua New Guinea 
in 1975. Australia’s 1975 decision left the United States 
as the only administering authority. Its Pacific holdings 
included the Federated States of Micronesia and the Mar- 
shall Islands, both of which approved in 1986 elections a 
“free association” with the United States that allowed for 
complete domestic autonomy. They also included Palau, 
which gained independence following a plebiscite in 1994, 
and became the 185th member of the United Nations in 
1995. With Palau’s independence, the trusteeship system 
accomplished the goal of the UN’s founders. With no fur- 
ther business to conduct, the Trusteeship Council became 
the first principal organ of the UN to cease operation. 

See also BUNCHE, RALPH; CAIRO DECLARATION; NAMIBIA; 
NATIONAL LIBERATION; STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Further Reading: Bennett, A. LeRoy. International Organiza- 
tions: Principles and Issues. 4th ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, 1988. Riggs, Robert E., and Jack C. Plano. The 
United Nations. International Organization and World Politics. 
Pacific Grove, Calif.: Brooks/Cole Publishing Co., 1988. Rus- 
sell, Ruth B. A History of the United Nations Charter: The Role 
of the United States, 1940-1945. Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1958. 


Under Secretary-General (USG) 

The UN SECRETARIAT is divided into administrative offices 
and departments, each with responsibilities to support the 
work of related UN bodies and to develop policy initiatives 
in its particular area of UN activity. Each of these Secre- 
tariat divisions is headed by an Under Secretary-General, 
who is directly accountable to the SECRETARY-GENERAL. 
The appointment of these international civil servants is 
solely the responsibility of the Secretary-General, guided 
technically by Articles 100 and 101 of the UN CHARTER, 
which require the appointment of individuals with “the 
highest standards of efficiency, COMPETENCE and integrity,” 
and with due regard for “as wide a geographical basis as 
possible.” 

In practice, USGs make up a “political senior level” 
within the Secretariat, with positions often assigned to 
nationals from the great powers. An informal agreement 
made among the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL shortly after the UN’s formation led to the hold- 
ing of these posts for specific states in order to assure their 
representation in the inner circle of advisers around the 
Secretary-General. This practice was also seen as a legiti- 
mate balance to the expected appointment of Secretaries- 
General from small, neutral states. During most of the COLD 
WAR, the DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL AFFAIRS was headed 
by a Soviet diplomat, and influential Americans, like RALPH 
BUNCHE, served as Under Secretary-General for Special 
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Political Affairs or as USG for other critical departments. 
So, too, French, British, and Chinese officials regularly held 
USG positions. The close of the cold war and the expansion 
of UN MEMBERSHIP and Secretariat size, however, led to less 
concern about balancing great power interests at this level. 
Geographical distribution and particularly representation 
from the developing world were urged on the Secretary- 
General as paramount criteria in the appointment process. 
By the beginning of the new millennium, the USGs made up 
a major portion of the Secretary-General’s SENIOR MANAGE- 
MENT GROUP (SMG), serving along with the DEPUTY SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL and administrators of key UN programs and 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, and came from countries such as 
Sri Lanka, JAPAN, and INDIA in addition to the great power 
states. The position had also become a possible route to 
appointment as UN Secretary-General. As of 2007, two Sec- 
retaries-General had served formerly in USG posts: JAVIER 
PEREZ DE CUELLAR, and KOFI ANNAN. 

See also DEPARTMENT FOR DISARMAMENT AFFAIRS; 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS; DEPART- 
MENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS; DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC INFORMATION; INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON SUS- 
TAINABLE DEVELOPMENT; UNITED NATIONS FRAMEWORK 
CONVENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE; URQUHART, BRIAN. 


Further Reading: SMG Web site: <www.un.org/News/ossg/ 
sg/pages/seniorstaff.html>. 
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Unified Task Force (UNITAF) 

On December 3, 1992, with the situation in SOMALIA deteri- 
orating, the UN SECURITY COUNCIL unanimously authorized 
the formation of the Unified Task Force (Res. 794). It called 
upon member states to provide military forces, or contri- 
butions in cash or materiel. UNITAF was equipped with a 
mandate under CHAPTER VII of the CHARTER to establish a 
safe environment in Somalia for the humanitarian assistance 
that was at that time conducted by the UNITED NATIONS 
OPERATION IN SOMALIA (UNOSOM). Welcoming the offer of 
the UNITED STATES to create the needed security and assume 
overall command of the operation, members were authorized 
to use “all necessary means” to restore order. 

On December 9, the task force established a beachhead 
and soon seized control of Baledogle airfield and later the 
city of Baidoa. Following a four-stage plan, key air and sea 
installations and food distribution points were secured. 
UNITAF then provided open, free, and secure passages for 
relief convoys and organizations to deliver humanitarian 
assistance. 

Troop numbers rose to 37,000, with 28,000 of those 
being U.S. personnel (Operation “Restore Hope”) and the 
rest coming from Australia, Belgium, Botswana, Canada, 
Egypt, FRANCE, GERMANY, Greece, INDIA, Italy, Kuwait, 
Morocco, New Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, PAKISTAN, Saudi 
Arabia, Sweden, Tunisia, Turkey, the United Arab Emir- 
ates, the United Kingdom, and Zimbabwe. Forces deployed 
in southern and central Somalia, covering approximately 
40 percent of the country. The presence of UNITAF had 
a moderately positive impact on the overall situation in 
Somalia, making effective humanitarian assistance possible. 
However, it failed to achieve its main goal, establishing a 
secure environment. Several military personnel died during 
its operations, including 18 U.S. peacekeepers just prior to 
its dissolution in May 1993. 

On March 3 1993, SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS 
BOUTROS-GHALI recommended that the Unified Task Force 
be withdrawn to be replaced by a new UN operation in Soma- 
lia, UNOSOM II. In May the Security Council accepted the 
Secretary-General’s recommendation (Res. 814). UNOSOM 
II became the first United Nations PEACEKEEPING operation 
authorized under Chapter VIIs enforcement articles. 

See also CHAPTER VI 1⁄2 PROVISIONS. 


Further Reading: Hirsch, John L., and Robert B. Oakley. 
Somalia and Operation Restore Hope. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Institute of Peace Press, 1995. United Nations 
Department of Public Information. “The UN and Soma- 
lia, 1992-96.” The UN Blue Books Series. Vol. 8. New York: 
United Nations Department of Public Information, 1996. 
UNOSOM Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/DPKO/Missions/ 
unosomi.htm>. 

— T. J. Weiler 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics See Russian 
FEDERATION. 


United Nations Administrative Tribunal See 
ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS. 


United Nations Advance Mission in 
Cambodia (UNAMIC) 

Authorized by the UN SECURITY COUNCIL immediately prior 
to the adoption of the 1991 Paris Agreements, the United 
Nations Advance Mission in CAMBODIA became operational 
in November with a staff of 1,504 military and civilian per- 
sonnel. Its objectives were to assist the four factions of the 
Cambodian civil war to maintain the cease-fire agreed to 
in June and to lay the foundation for a more elaborate UN 
PEACEKEEPING operation projected for 1992. UNAMIC facil- 
itated communications between the military headquarters of 
the Cambodian parties, monitored cease-fire violations, and 
conducted a mine-clearance training program. UNAMIC ter- 
minated in 1992 when the UNITED NATIONS TRANSITIONAL 
AUTHORITY IN CAMBODIA became operational. 


Further Reading: UNAMIC Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/ 
dpko/dpko/co_mission/unamic.htm>. 
— G. S. Silliman 


United Nations Angola Verification 
Mission (UNAVEM I, II, IID 
The United Nations undertook several missions in ANGOLA. 
The first verification mission (UNAVEM I) was initiated in 
1988 as the result of a complex international negotiation 
that mandated the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola 
and recognized the independence of NAMIBIA. Established by 
SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 626, UNAVEM I provided 
a military observer group to verify the withdrawal of 50,000 
Cuban troops from Angolan soil. The mission was concluded 
successfully in May 1991 and UNAVEM I was judged to be 
successful example of a UN PEACEKEEPING mission. 
Following the completion of UNAVEM I, the govern- 
ment of Angola requested that the United Nations partici- 
pate in another verification mission. In this case, UNAVEM 
II was initiated to verify the implementation of peace agree- 
ments between two warring groups: Movimento Popular de 
Libertaçço de Angola (MPLA) and Uniâo Nacional para a 
Independência Total de Angola (UNITA). Security Council 
Resolution 696 (1991) directed UNAVEM II to verify the 
cease-fire and monitor the neutrality of the Angolan police 
service for 17 months. By March 1992, again at the request 
of the government of Angola, UNAVEM IIs mandate was 
extended (SC Res. 747) to include observation of the general 
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elections scheduled for the fall of 1992. The UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME provided technical consultation 
for the elections. 

Although the elections were judged to have been gener- 
ally fair and free by international election observers, Jonas 
Savimbi’s UNITA alleged electoral fraud and rejected the 
election results. On January 21, 1993, SECRETARY-GENERAL 
BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI reported that the country had 
returned to a state of civil war. Security Council Resolu- 
tion 804 extended the mandate of UNAVEM II, but the 
Secretary-General soon decided to decrease the strength of 
the mission given the deteriorating security conditions in 
Angola. UNAVEM II was subsequently extended by Resolu- 
tions 864, 952, and 966. The mission monitored the early 
implementation of the Lusaka Protocol (effective Novem- 
ber 22, 1994). 

The Secretary-General recommended the establishment 
of UNAVEM III in February 1995. Authorized by Security 
Council Resolution 976, UNAVEM III assisted the govern- 
ment of Angola and UNITA in restoring peace and achiev- 
ing national reconciliation. UNAVEM III had a maximum 
strength of 7,000 troops and military support personnel. It 
officially ended on June 30, 1997, as the Security Council 
authorized an observer mission (United Nations Observer 
Mission in Angola—MONUA) beginning July 1, 1997 (Res. 
1118). However, at the close of UNAVEM III’s term, it was 
clear that progress toward peace was being thwarted by the 
failure of UNITA to adhere to the elements of the peace 
accords and the Lusaka Protocol. 

The mandate for MONUA was to aid the implementation 
of the Lusaka PROTOCOL by continuing to verify the neutral- 
ity of the Angola national police force, monitor the collec- 
tion and destruction of WEAPONS, and oversee the security of 
UNITA leaders. The Security Council originally anticipated 
that the mission would be completed by February 1998. 
However, as the security situation continued to deteriorate 
within Angola, the mission was extended several times until 
February 26, 1999. During the last week of 1998 rebel forces 
shot down two MONUA airplanes, killing more than 20 pas- 
sengers and crew. When UN officials were denied access to 
the crash site, the Security Council condemned the rebel 
actions, “deplored the incomprehensible lack of coopera- 
tion,” and ordered all UN workers out of the country. In Feb- 
ruary the Security Council endorsed the recommendations 
of the Secretary-General to terminate the mission. 

See also PEREZ DE CUÉLLAR, JAVIER. 


Further Reading: Hare, Paul J. Angolas Last Best Chance of 
Peace: An Insiders Account of the Peace Process. Washington, 
D.C.: United States Institute of Peace Press, 1998. MONUA 
Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/DPKO/Missions/Monua/monua. 
htm>. UNAVEM Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/ 
co_mission/unavem_p.htm>. 

— S.C. Rein 


United Nations Assistance Mission 

for Iraq (UNAMI) 

The UN SECURITY COUNCIL created the United Nations 
Assistance Mission for Iraq (UNAMI) on August 14, 2003, 
following the invasion and occupation of the country by a 
coalition of forces led by the UNITED STATES. The intention 
was to replace the previous UN oil-for-food program that 
had provided humanitarian assistance using oil revenues 
while IRAQ was under SANCTIONS following the GULF WAR of 
1991. Five days after the Council passed Resolution 1500, the 
bombing of UN HEADQUARTERS in Baghdad killed the SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL'’s SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE SERGIO VIEIRA 
DE MELLO and 21 other UN employees. All UN international 
staff were evacuated from the country, and Secretary-General 
KOFI ANNAN refused to reinsert UN personnel until the secu- 
rity situation improved. UNAMI was finally given a mandate 
in June 2004, and Ashraf Jehangir Qazi of PAKISTAN was 
appointed Annan’s special representative for Iraq. 

Security Council Resolution 1546 established the mis- 
sion’s mandate, which included assisting in the convocation 
of a conference to select an Iraqi Governing Council once 
SOVEREIGNTY was transferred from the occupying forces on 
June 30, 2004, advising and supporting the Iraqi electoral 
commission that would administer VOTING for a national 
assembly, and contributing “to the coordination and delivery 
of reconstruction, DEVELOPMENT, and humanitarian assis- 
tance.” UNAMI was also asked to promote HUMAN RIGHTS, 
judicial and legal REFORM, and national reconciliation. 

To carry out its wide-ranging responsibilities UNAMI 
coordinated the work of 16 UN agencies, most important 
among them, the WORLD BANK, the WORLD FOOD PRO- 
GRAMME, the UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES, the 
UN CHILDREN’S FUND, the UN ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME, 
the FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, and the UN 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME. Critical to its work was raising 
sufficient funds from donor states and organizations. In part- 
nership with the World Bank, UNAMI created the UN-WB 
International Reconstruction Trust Fund Facility for Iraq. 
The facility funneled donor resources to critical reconstruc- 
tion projects, investment efforts, and technical assistance. 
Donor states began depositing resources in the fund in 2004 
and by 2007 more than $410 million had been expended. 


Further Reading: UNAMI Web site: <www.uniraq.org/ 


default.asp>. 


United Nations Assistance Mission for Rwan- 
da (UNAMIR) See RWANDA CRISIS. 


United Nations Assistance Mission in Sierra 
Leone (UNAMSIL) See SIERRA LEONE. 
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United Nations Association (UNA) 

The World Federation of UN Associations (WFUNA), an inter- 
national NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION (NGO), was 
founded in Luxembourg, on August 2, 1946. Its headquarters 
is in the Palais des Nations in Geneva. Beginning with 12 
founding NATION-STATES, its MEMBERSHIP by 2007 had grown 
to include affiliated organizations in over 100 nations, includ- 
ing two UNAs in states not members of the United Nations: 
British Virgin Islands and Gibraltar. Nationally based UNAs 
are linked at the international level through the WFUNA. Each 
national UNA is a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization commit- 





ted to encouraging its national governments participation in 
the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM and to strengthening the system. 

UNAs serve as a link between the United Nations and 
the citizens of their member states. They are typically subdi- 
vided into regional and local chapters. UNAs are made up of 
dues-paying members; they disseminate information about 
the United Nations, provide educational tools regarding the 
organization, publish newsletters, do public research and 
substantive policy analyses, and encourage ongoing dialogue 
among their nationals regarding UN activities. 

One of the most active original participants in the 
WFUNA was ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. Mrs. Roosevelt was 
leader of the American Association for the United Nations 
(AAUN), a citizen-based group initiated in 1943 with the 
objective of educating Americans about the new United 
Nations and about global issues. The AAUN merged in 1964 
with the U.S. Committee for the United Nations, bringing 
almost 140 regional organizations into the UNA-USA, which 
in turn is part of the larger WFUNA network of national 
UNAs. The UNA-USAs national headquarters is in New York 
City, near the United Nations. 

Mrs. Roosevelts leadership role in the adoption of the 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS in 1948 proved 
important to the WFUNA and its members. The WFUNA has 
organized international seminars on the teaching of HUMAN 
RIGHTS, and for many years the proposal for creating a posi- 
tion of UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS was a 
major agenda item for the WFUNA and its members. 

WFUNA has CONSULTATIVE STATUS with the ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC), the UN CHILDREN’S FUND 
(UNICEF), the WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO), 
the WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO), the 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAQ), the INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (ILO) and other parts of 
the UN system. Its main organs are a Plenary Assembly that 
holds sessions every year, a SECRETARIAT in Geneva, and an 
office at UN HEADQUARTERS in New York City. 

Several prominent leaders have served as president of 
the WFUNA, including Czechoslovakian national leader Jan 
Masaryk, who was the first president, from 1946 to 1947, and 
former SECRETARY-GENERAL U THANT, president in 1973-74. 
In 2008, the president was HANS BLIX, former chair of the UN 
Monitoring, Verification and Inspection Commission in Iraq. 


Further Reading: New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, published annually. WFUNA Web site: 
<www.wiuna.org>. UNA-USA Web site: <www.unausa.org>. 


United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
(UNAEC) See DISARMAMENT. 


United Nations Centre for Human Settlements 
(UN-Habitat) 

The United Nations Centre for Human Settlements, bet- 
ter known as UN-Habitat was established by the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY in October 1978 as the lead agency in the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM for coordinating activities in the field of 
human settlements. Its mission is to promote sustainable 
human settlements, DEVELOPMENT, and adequate shelter for 
all. It seeks to fulfill its mandate by developing policies, 
enhancing capacity-building, providing knowledge creation 
and strengthening the relationship between governments 
and civil society. Habitat works with governments, local offi- 
cials, NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs), the 
private sector, and with other bilateral support groups. In 
2001 it had well over 200 projects underway around the 
world. It was particularly concerned with urban manage- 
ment, housing, basic services, and infrastructure improve- 
ments. Its work is all the more important considering that 
UN estimates predict that by 2025 more than 60 percent of 
the world’s people will live in urban areas, creating enor- 
mous strains on prospective sources of services, housing, 
and health facilities. 

The General Assembly authorized Habitat to be the cen- 
tral agency for implementing the Habitat Agenda, derived 
from a DECLARATION and Global Plan of Action adopted at 
the second UN Conference on Human Settlements held in 
Istanbul, Turkey, in June 1996. Attended by representatives 
from 171 countries, mayors from over 500 cities, numerous 
community groups, and over 2000 NGOs, the Conference's 
main themes were “adequate shelter for all” and “sustainable 
human settlements in an urbanizing world.” 

Habitat is governed by the 58-member COMMISSION ON 
HUMAN SETTLEMENTS, established by the General Assembly 
in December 1977. UN-Habitat is headquartered in Nairobi, 
Kenya, and in 2007 its executive director was Anna Kaju- 
mulo Tibaijuka. 

See also PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS, SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Further Reading: Leckie, Scott. Towards an International Con- 
vention on Housing Rights: Options at Habitat II. Washington, 
D.C.: American Society of International Law, 1994. United 
Nations Conference on Human Settlements. The City Summit: 
Habitat II, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, 
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Istanbul, Turkey, 3-14 June 1996. New York: United Nations 
Department of Public Information, 1995. Habitat Web site: 
<www.unchs.org>. 


United Nations Centre for International 
Crime Prevention See OFFICE ON DRUGS AND CRIME. 


United Nations Charter See CHARTER OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 


United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
Among the most visible and popular of UN-affiliated bod- 
ies—and the only one to deal exclusively with children’s 
issues—the United Nations Children’s Fund, or UNICEF as 
it is most generally known, is widely recognized for its sales 
of greeting cards during the holiday season at the end of each 
year. Proceeds from these card sales supplement UNICEF's 
BUDGET, which depends solely on voluntary contributions. 

By a RESOLUTION passed in 1946, the GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY (GA) set up the UN International Children’s Emergency 
Fund as a temporary agency to provide urgent assistance to 
children in countries ravaged by the recent war. In 1953 the 
Assembly, by resolution, extended its mandate indefinitely, 
making the organization permanent. UNICEF is charged 
with assisting children and adolescents throughout the 
world, particularly in devastated areas and in developing 
countries. Its concerns include child health care, malnutri- 
tion, disease, illiteracy, welfare services, and related chal- 
lenges. It is particularly concerned with the well-being of 
girls. For its work UNICEF received the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1965. 

Although its name changed in 1953 to the UN Children’s 
Fund to denote its permanent nature, it kept the widely 
familiar acronym UNICEF Retaining semiautonomous sta- 
tus, UNICEF reports regularly to the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL (ECOSOC) and to the General Assembly. Its main 
headquarters, UNICEF House, is in New York City, but 
in 2006 it also had eight regional offices and 126 country 
offices. 

UNICEF is governed by a 36-member Executive Board 
that determines policies, reviews programs, and approves 
budgets. ECOSOC elects the board members for three-year 
terms according to an equitable regional allocation of seats. 
The board elects its own officers—called the Bureau—during 
the first regular session of each calendar year. There are five 
officers (a president and four vice presidents) representing 
the five regional groups of the United Nations. Officers are 
elected for a one-year term. Board sessions are held at UN 
HEADQUARTERS in New York. The Office of the Secretary of 
the Executive Board (OSEB), a staff organization, maintains 
year-round contact with the full board and with the UNICEF 


SECRETARIAT, organizes the business of all board sessions, 
provides editorial and technical assistance to the board, and 
works closely with the UN Secretariat on all matters related 
to UNICEF’ mission. 

In 2007, the executive director of UNICEF was Ann Ven- 
eman, former secretary of agriculture of the UNITED STATES. 
The organization could count about 37 national committees 
for UNICEF—NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGO) 
mostly in developed nations that offered public support. It 
had a professional staff of about 6,000, more than 85 percent 
located in over 200 field sites serving some 160 countries. 
In 1999 UNICEF’ total expenditures amounted to a little 
more than $1 billion, of which 91 percent was spent on pro- 
grams, the remainder on administrative and management 
affairs. About 60 percent of the organization’s funds came 
from contributions of governments; 40 percent from direct 
fund-raising and the sale of greeting cards. 

During the 1980s UNICEF participated in a joint pro- 
gram with the WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) to 
raise global immunization coverage in order to combat polio, 
tetanus, measles, whooping cough, diphtheria, and tubercu- 





UNICEF in Somalia, 1992 (UN PHOTO 159358/M. GRANT) 
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losis. According to UN appraisals, the effort saved the lives of 
three million children every year. Also, UNICEF has worked 
jointly with the UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) to help train 
teachers and provide free, compulsory, primary education. 
The organization has been particularly interested in improv- 
ing schooling opportunities for girls. In 1997 it earmarked 
14 percent of its program budget (over $100 million) to 
education and early childhood care. UNICEF has been the 
lead agency in promoting the DECLARATION ON THE RIGHTS 
OF THE CHILD, adopted by the General Assembly in 1959, 
and affirming the need for special protection, opportunities, 
and health for the world’s youngest inhabitants. In 1989 
the General Assembly installed these rights in the binding 
CONVENTION ON THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD that by 2001 
had achieved almost universal ratification. In 1990, due in 
large part to the labors of UNICEF more than 150 countries 
attended the WORLD SUMMIT FOR CHILDREN (WSC) in New 
York. The summit recognized that the rights of the young 
should claim “first call” on nations’ resources. Following the 
summit, its objectives were written into many countries’ pol- 
icies and plans. Remembering its original function, UNICEF 
also has continued to provide relief and assistance in emer- 
gencies. The organization has, for example, tried to meet 
the needs of children harmed by warfare and civil strife. 
During the 1990s, conflicts caused an estimated one million 
children to be orphaned or separated from their families. An 
additional 12 million were made homeless. UNICEF sought 
to provide these child victims with food, safe water, medi- 
cine, shelter, trauma counseling, and help locating extended 
families. 

Although several factors account for progress discerned 
in the life of children by the 21st century, UNICEF could 
take considerable satisfaction for its half century’s contribu- 
tions to these improvements. While severe challenges for 
children remained, particularly in poor areas plagued by 
civil war and dysfunctional civil authority, advances could 
be cited in arresting under-five mortality rates worldwide, 
enhancing child nutrition, increasing school attendance 
and literacy rates, and combating dangerous childhood dis- 
eases. In late August 2001, the International Food Institute 
in Washington, D.C., funded by the United Nations and the 
WORLD BANK, reported that, worldwide, child malnutrition 
had decreased significantly since the mid-1960s. The report 
anticipated that by the year 2020 all child malnutrition 
would be eliminated in LATIN AMERICA, that CHINA could 
expect to reduce the number of undernourished children by 
half, and that India would also see improvements (although 
one-third of the total of poorly fed children will be in INDIA). 
Only Sub-Saharan Africa appeared in the report to lack prog- 
ress. Here, one-third of all children were malnourished. 

See also CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD, DESERTIFICATION, 
HUMAN RIGHTS, SOMALIA, UNITED NATIONS POPULATION 
FUND, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. 


Further Reading: United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information. Basic Facts about the United Nations. New 
York: United Nations Department of Public Information, 
published periodically. Beigbeder, Yves. New Challenges for 
UNICEF: Children, Women, and Human Rights. New York: 
Palgrave, 2001. New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, published annually. UNICEF Web 
site: <www.unicef.org>. 


UN Chronicle 

The UN Chronicle is the flagship publication of the United 
Nations. Published and made available by the DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, the Chronicle appears quarterly in 
English and French. All important activities of UN bodies 
and associated PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS and SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES are covered. The Chronicle also carries special fea- 
tures on world problems and UN responses to them. 


Further Reading: UN Chronicle online edition Web site: 
<http://www.un.org/Pubs/chronicle/index.html>. 


United Nations Civilian Police Mission in 
Haiti (MIPONUH) 

The UN SECURITY COUNCIL created the Civilian Police Mis- 
sion to Haiti on November 28, 1997 (Res. 1141) for the 
purpose of assisting the Haitian government with the profes- 
sionalization of the Haitian National Police (HNP). It was the 
first PEACEKEEPING operation in UN history to include police 
development explicitly in its mandate. It also was the first 
UN operation in HAITI to have no military component, suc- 
ceeding two peacekeeping efforts—UNMIH (UN Mission in 
Haiti) and UNSMIH (UN Support Mission in Haiti)—both of 
which depended on large multilateral military contingents. 

A total of 300 police and instructors from Argentina, 
Benin, Canada, FRANCE, INDIA, Mali, Niger, Senegal, Togo, 
Tunisia, and the UNITED STATES, under the leadership of 
the SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
Alfredo Lopes Cabral (Guinea-Bissau), remained in Haiti 
until March 15, 2000. The Mission was often criticized for 
employing underqualified personnel, who failed to take 
seriously the assignment of training a nonpolitical Haitian 
police force. Beginning in late 1999, Haitian police attacks 
on opponents of the regime and police violence escalated. 
MIPONUH%s effectiveness also was greatly diminished by the 
lack of financial support. During its mandate, no contribu- 
tions were made to the Voluntary Trust fund established for 
its maintenance. In the spring of 2000, the U.S. Congress cut 
off all financial support for the effort. Faced with no funds 
to continue, MIPONUH was replaced with the International 
Civilian Support Mission in Haiti (MICAH) on March 16. 
MICAH had no police, military, or enforcement capability. Its 
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assignment was a purely political one, namely, to encourage 
the development of democratic institutions and process. 
See also INTERNATIONAL CIVILIAN MISSION TO HAITI. 


Further Reading: Holm, Tor Tanke, and Espen Barth Eide, 
eds. Peacebuilding and Police Reform. London: Frank Cass, 
2000. Tessitore, John, and Susan Woolfson, eds. A Global 
Agenda. Issues before the 55th General Assembly of the 
United Nations. New York: Rowman and Littlefield, 2000. 
MIPONUH Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co 
mission/miponuh.htm>. 


United Nations Command in Korea (UNCF) 
See KOREAN WAR. 


United Nations Commission for 


Indonesia (UNCI) 

The 1945-49 conflict between the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesian nationalists was one of the first colonial disputes 
to elicit extensive UN involvement. The UN mission, con- 
ducted from 1947 to 1951, was structured around the GOOD 
OFFICES Committee and its eventual replacement, which was 
the United Nations Commission for Indonesia. 

After the first Dutch “police action” of July 1947, Aus- 
tralia and INDIA brought the “Indonesian question” before 
the SECURITY COUNCIL. Australia was subsequently nomi- 
nated by INDONESIA to the Good Offices Committee that 
the Security Council established in August 1947 to facili- 
tate a resolution of the conflict. Belgium was the represen- 
tative for the Netherlands on the Good Office Committee 
and the UNITED STATES accepted the third seat. The Secu- 
rity Council authorized UNCI in January 1949 as part of its 
continuing effort to achieve a settlement between the Neth- 
erlands and Indonesia after the arrangements stipulated by 
the Renville Agreement collapsed under a second Dutch 
military action in late 1948. 

UN military observers associated with the Good Offices 
Committee and UNCI arranged cease-fires in the field, main- 
tained a small truce observation team, and assisted with 
the negotiations between the parties. The UN mission also 
observed the repatriation of Dutch forces after the recogni- 
tion of Indonesian independence in 1949. 

United Nations operations in Indonesia in the 1940s rep- 
resent one of several early experiments with a non-fighting 
military presence. UNCI, however, is not included in official 
lists of PEACEKEEPING operations as it was not organized and 
administered by the UN SECRETARIAT. 


Further Reading: White, N.D. Keeping the Peace: The United 
Nations and the Maintenance of International Peace and Secu- 
rity. New York: Manchester University Press, 1993. 

— G. S. Silliman 


United Nations Commission on International 


Trade Law (UNCITRAL) 

On December 12, 2000, in Resolution 151, the UN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY expressed its “concern” that organs of the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM had not coordinated effectively their work 
in the field of international trade law with the UN com- 
mission created in 1966 as the UN’s “core legal body” in 
this area. At the time of its creation the Assembly man- 
dated UNCITRAL, headquartered in Vienna, to harmonize 
national trade laws, draft model laws and CONVENTIONS on 
international trade law, and encourage conformity among 
states to common standards, leading to one worldwide com- 
mercial law. With accelerated globalization at the end of the 
century, the General Assembly’s RESOLUTION reflected an 
effort by the United Nations to play a more active role in 
reducing or removing obstacles to the free flow of interna- 
tional trade. 

The commission has 60 members, increased from 29 
in 1973, elected by the General Assembly under a formula 
for appropriate geographical representation. Nine members 
are elected from Africa, seven from Asia, five from Eastern 
Europe, six from LATIN AMERICA and the Caribbean, and 
nine from the Western European and Other States Group. 
Members serve six-year terms with half of the MEMBER- 
SHIP elected every three years. The members meet annually, 
alternating every year between UN HEADQUARTERS in New 
York City and Vienna. The commission’s work is done in six 
working groups—Electronic Commerce, International ARBI- 
TRATION and CONCILIATION, Procurement, Transport Law, 
Insolvency Law, Security Interests—with each meeting sev- 
eral times a year. In addition to its membership, all interested 
states and international organizations may send representa- 
tives to its meetings and may participate in UNCITRAILs 
discussions. The commission is serviced by a SECRETARIAT 
provided by the International Trade Law Branch of the UN’s 
OFFICE OF LEGAL AFFAIRS. The commission annually sub- 
mits its reports and recommendations to the SIXTH COMMIT- 
TEE of the General Assembly. 

UNCITRALs achievements include the Vienna Conven- 
tion on Contracts for the International Sale of Goods (1980), 
its formulation of uniform arbitration rules, the 1978 UN 
Convention on the Carriage of Goods by Sea, and the 1988 
UN Convention on International Bills of Exchange and 
International Promissory Notes. The General Assembly has 
regularly urged states to adopt these international PACTS, as 
well as to accept the commission’s proposed uniform “Model 
Rules,” “Provisions,” and “Model Laws.” The most impor- 
tant of these have been its 1993 Model Law on Procurement 
of Goods and Construction, 1976 UNCITRAL Arbitration 
Rules, 1985 Model Law on International Commercial Arbi- 
tration, and 1982 Provisions for a Unit of Account. As the 
new century began, UNCITRAL focused on establishing 
rules for privately financed infrastructure projects, electronic 
signatures, and integrating developing nations into the inter- 
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national trade system. UNCITRAL also publishes a Yearbook 
to keep professionals in the field informed, conducts sym- 
posia in Vienna on international trade law, and provides an 
internship program for young lawyers in the field. 


Further Reading: Tessitore, John, and Susan Woolfson. A 
Global Agenda: Issues before the 55th General Assembly of the 
United Nations. New York: Rowman and Littlefield, 2000. 
New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. United Nations 
Handbook. Wellington, N.Z. Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, published annually. Yearbook of the United Nations. 
Special Edition, UN Fiftieth Anniversary, 1945-1995. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff Publishers, 1995. UNCITRAL Web 
site: <www.uncitral.org>. 


United Nations Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space (COPUOS) 


The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY created the Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (COPUOS) in 1959 (Resolu- 
tion 1472 [XIV]) to encourage cooperation in the use of 
outer space, to propose peaceful projects in this province, 
and to study the legal problems emerging as several nations 
developed their space programs at that time. The original 
committee had 24 members, but by 2007 MEMBERSHIP had 
grown to 67 states. Operating on the basis of consensus, 
COPUOS was responsible for the drafting of several outer 
space CONVENTIONS and DECLARATIONS during its first four 
decades of activity. 

COPUOS convenes annually, and usually in Vienna, 
Austria. Its 49th session was held June 7-16, 2006. At its 
meetings it hears reports from its two subcommittees: the 
scientific and technical subcommittee, which promotes 
cooperation in space research, and the legal subcommittee, 
which proposes regulations and international agreements to 
assure an effective legal framework for the peaceful use of 
space by national governments, private entities, and inter- 
national consortia. The annual session also has a plenary 
agenda that the members discuss. Since the convocation 
of UNISPACE III, the UN Conference on the Exploration 
and Peaceful Uses of Outer Space July 19-30, 1999), much 
of the work of COPUOS has been intended to implement 
the recommendations of UNISPACE. Serving as the SECRE- 
TARIAT of the Committee is the UN Office for Outer Space 
Affairs (UNOOSA). 

COPUOS has been particularly effective in developing 
formal TREATIES for UN members to codify into INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. During its first 20 years of operation it crafted 
five documents that eventually entered into force: the 1966 
Outer Space Treaty, the 1967 Agreement on the Rescue of 
Astronauts, the 1971 Convention on International Liabil- 
ity for Damage Caused by Space Objects, the 1974 Regis- 
tration Convention, which requires states to keep registries 
of objects they launch into space and to notify the United 


Nations, and the MOON AGREEMENT of 1979 that bars mili- 
tarization of the Moon and regulates future exploration and 
the natural resources of the celestial body. 

The committee’s commitment to implementing the UNI- 
SPACE recommendations has been especially strong since 
the third gathering in 1999—the first two UNISPACE con- 
ferences occurring in 1968 and 1982, respectively—and the 
subsequent MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in 2000. UNISPACE III 
emphasized the need to make the benefits of using outer 
space available to DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. This dovetailed 
well with the intentions of the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT 
GOALS promulgated at the 2000 gathering. COPUOS worked 
to implement UNISPACE’s proposal to use “space applica- 
tions for human security, DEVELOPMENT and welfare.” The 
committee looked for applications that would be useful in 
the developing world, particularly in the areas of agricul- 
ture, communications, water resources, and public health. To 
these ends, COPUOS worked to enhance cooperation with 
the UN’s COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT and 
to implement the recommendations of the WORLD SUMMIT 
ON THE INFORMATION SOCIETY. 


Further Reading: UN Department of Public Information, 
Basic Facts about the United Nations. New York: United 
Nations, 2004. United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Trade, published annually. 
COPUOS Web site: <www.unoosa.org/oosa/COPUOS/copuos. 
html>. 


United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development (UNCED) 

Better known as the “Earth Summit,” the United Nations 
Conference on Environment and Development took place 
June 3-14, 1992, in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. It was the larg- 
est international conference held to that time. A total of 178 
national delegations and two-thirds of the world’s heads of 
state attended. More than 1,400 NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGA- 
NIZATIONS (NGOs) were accredited to UNCED. The NGOs, 
with UN blessing, also staged a Global Forum in tandem with 
the conference that attracted 30,000 participants. UNCED 
produced three important international agreements—the RIO 
DECLARATION, AGENDA 21, and the STATEMENT OF FOREST 
PRINCIPLES—and served as the venue for the signing of the 
FRAMEWORK CONVENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE (UNFCCC) 
and the Convention on Biological Diversity (CBD). Led by 
Canadian Maurice E Strong, who had also served as SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL of the Stockholm Conference on the Human 
Environment 20 years earlier, the Rio meeting attempted 
to bridge the gap between developed and developing states 
on environmental issues. It did this in part by urging the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY to create new institutional and financial 
MECHANISMS to ensure sufficient attention and resources for 
achieving SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. 
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Signing the Earth Pledge (UN PHOTO 180303/M. TZOVARAS) 


The WORLD COMMISSION ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT (WCED) first proposed in 1987 the convocation of 
an international conference to delineate the interconnections 
between ENVIRONMENT and DEVELOPMENT. The General 
Assembly endorsed the WCED’s initiative and set the param- 
eters for the conference in Resolution 228, December 22, 
1989. The RESOLUTION called for the conference to recom- 
mend “strategies . . . to halt and reverse environmental deg- 
radation in the context of increased . . . efforts to promote 
sustainable and environmentally sound development in all 
countries.” The Assembly advocated broad participation by 
non-governmental groups. As a result, the Rio Conference 
witnessed the involvement of many private groups that nor- 
mally had not been involved in UN environmental activities. 
As one example, international businesses paid for nearly half 
the costs of the conference SECRETARIAT. 

A series of preparatory meetings (known as PrepCom) 
were held prior to the scheduled opening of UNCED in June 
1992. At the first PrepCom session in New York Secretary- 
General Strong put forward an ambitious agenda for the 
conference, calling for an “Earth Charter” that would spell 
out clear, internationally accepted principles on the envi- 
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ronment, and a detailed Plan of Action. PrepCom members 
also decided to urge negotiators of the CONVENTIONS on cli- 
mate change and biodiversity to complete their work so that 
both agreements could be opened for signature at the con- 
ference. Additionally, Strong and his colleagues encouraged 
the extensive involvement of the NGO community not only 
in the preparation for the Rio meeting but also in the envi- 
ronmental programs of their individual states. The organiz- 
ers hoped and planned for a conference that would capture 
media and popular attention. 

During later PrepCom meetings, however, it became clear 
that the divisions between the developed states and the LESS 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDCs) were so deep that no grand 
consensus could be achieved. The nations of Europe and 
North America, in particular, sought binding global commit- 
ments to protect the environment from dangerous develop- 
ment policies. The destruction of the rain forests through 
land clearing policies in developing states, the indiscriminate 
use of fossil fuel technologies as poor countries pursued 
development, and the pollution of significant bodies of water 
with toxic effluents particularly troubled the industrialized 
powers. States in the developing world saw the efforts by 
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the North to impose international environmental restrictions 
on their development strategies to be a violation of SOV- 
EREIGNTY and an effort to limit their pursuit of the same 
development policies used by the industrialized states in 
the past. Working in close cooperation through the G-77 
CAUCUS GROUP, the LDCs formulated a consensus position 
to protect their development policies from environmental 
limitation. They also sought to obtain a commitment from 
the rich states to give additional aid for any new costs aris- 
ing from imposed environmental requirements. They were 
largely successful both in the PrepCom meetings and the 
final conference in giving development an equal status with 
environmental protection and limiting the conference's final 
documents to statements of aspiration, with little direct obli- 
gation for the participating states. They were not able, how- 
ever, to attract significant sums from the donor states. Led 
by the UNITED STATES, which remained largely hostile to 
the UNCED negotiations, major powers refused to go much 
beyond their current financial commitments. 

The Rio Declaration contained 26 broad principles that 
outlined the general obligations and rights of states regarding 
the environment and the development process. It reflected 
the many uneasy compromises that emerged between the 
developing and developed worlds at the conference. In 
the opening principle, the DECLARATION proclaimed that 
“human beings are at the centre of concerns for sustain- 
able development.” This discouraged environmental activists 
because it seemed to demote the preservation of “nature” 
and the “environment” as the primary interests of the world 
community. It also gave a strong rationale for the defense of 
development policies in the poor states, even if those poli- 
cies hurt the environment. This concern was reinforced in 
Principle 2, which recognized the sovereign right of states 
to exploit their natural resources. For the first time an inter- 
national document recognized the right to development 
(Principle 3). The declaration gave support, however, to the 
development of international environmental law and stan- 
dards. It recognized the “Polluter Pays Principle” (PPP) in 
Principle 16, which required states to pay not only for pol- 
lution prevention on their territory but also for damage costs 
from pollution. It reaffirmed the idea first asserted in Prin- 
ciple 21 of the 1972 Stockholm Declaration that states are 
accountable for practices that injure the environment beyond 
their borders. The Rio Declaration called on governments to 
conduct environmental impact assessments before undertak- 
ing possibly hazardous development activities. States were 
also required to notify other countries when environmental 
emergencies arose. 

The details of how to implement the broad guidelines 
of the declaration were left to Agenda 21, an 800-page doc- 
ument filled with more than 1,000 specific recommenda- 
tions to achieve a “comprehensive plan for global action in 
all areas of sustainable development.” Its 40 chapters and 
115 program areas outlined the environmental/development 


challenge, set international and national objectives, and pro- 
vided programmatic suggestions on how to fulfill the objec- 
tives. The areas for action included world trade, poverty 
eradication, population, cities, atmospheric pollution, defor- 
estation, drought, DESERTIFICATION, marine resources and 
management, waste management, agriculture, biodiversity, 
and the transfer of technology. The Plan of Action called for 
the broad involvement of national and subnational groups, 
ordinary citizens, NGOs, business and labor, INDIGENOUS 
PEOPLES, youth, WOMEN, and the scientific/intellectual com- 
munity in the implementation of its recommendations. It 
also directed key UN bodies to make sustainable develop- 
ment a central part of their responsibilities (Chapter 38). 
In particular, it identified the UNITED NATIONS ENVIRON- 
MENT PROGRAMME (UNEP), the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMME (UNDP), the WORLD BANK, the UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 
(UNCTAD), the GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY (GEF), 
the INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION (IDA), and 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS as the central agencies for 
future UN activity. 

To ensure continuing public and governmental atten- 
tion to the problems of environment and development, 
Agenda 21 urged the GENERAL ASSEMBLY to create a new 
functional commission under the auspices of the ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC). In 1993 the Assembly 
responded by establishing the COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT (CSD), and charged it with reviewing prog- 
ress on the agenda and making recommendations for imple- 
menting it. The developing states hoped the new UN body 
could be used to encourage greater financial aid from the 
donor states. To implement all of the recommendations in 
Agenda 21 the conference secretariat estimated that $125 bil- 
lion in foreign assistance would be needed, nearly 10 times 
the 1992 levels of global aid. Poor states argued for a new 
“Green Fund” with assets coming from the developed world. 
When it became clear that the rich nations were not going to 
give any significant new funds to implement Agenda 21, the 
conference fell back on using the World Bank’s Global Envi- 
ronment Facility as an interim MECHANISM. 

UNCED also issued a “non-legally binding authorita- 
tive statement of principles for a global consensus on the 
management, conservation and sustainable development 
of all types of forests.” The document fell far short of the 
World Convention on Forests that developed states and 
NGOs sought. They had become concerned in the 1980s by 
reports of significant damage to the rain forests and to tropi- 
cal stands of timber as the result of land clearing, the sale 
of mahogany and other precious lumber, and development 
practices that threatened this part of the global commons. 
Resistance to international restrictions on the use of forests, 
however, quickly arose from DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. Brazil 
and INDONESIA, states with a large percentage of the world’s 
forests, led the opposition. With no possibility of reaching 
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an agreement between developing and developed states, the 
Statement of Forest Principles could be little more than a list 
of voluntary guidelines. It called for reforestation, conserva- 
tion, and new financial resources to protect the forests, but 
the document recognized the right of states to use their for- 
ests as they wished. 

The signing of the CLIMATE CHANGE convention by 153 
nations and the European Union (EU), and the biodiver- 
sity CONVENTION by the EU and 155 countries during the 
Rio Conference, helped to offset the passage of relatively 
weak final documents. The global media coverage also made 
UNCED a critical moment in the UN effort to create an 
era of international environmental governance. The confer- 
ence provided the impetus for many national governments 
to establish domestic environmental programs and agencies. 
As a consequence of the Rio meeting, the General Assembly 
subsequently committed its members to the negotiation of a 
CONVENTION TO COMBAT DESERTIFICATION, future confer- 
ences on the sustainable development of small island states 
and the protection of migratory fish stocks, the establish- 
ment of the WORLD DAY FOR WATER, and the endorsement 
of new UNDP programs in capacity building, in addition to 
its creation of the CSD. 


Further Reading: Elliott, Lorraine. The Global Politics of the 
Environment. New York: New York University Press, 1998. 
Grubb, Michael, Matthias Koch, Koy Thomson, Abby Man- 
son, and Francis Sullivan. The ‘Earth Summit’ Agreements: 
A Guide and Assessment. London: Earthscan Publications, 
1993. Halpern, Shanna. The United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development: Process and Documentation. 
Providence, R.I.: Academic Council on the United Nations 
System, 1993. 


United Nations Conference on International 


Organization (UNCIO) (San Francisco 
Conference) 

The United Nations Conference on International Orga- 
nization convened in San Francisco on April 25, 1945, as 
the culminating event in a series of wartime allied meet- 
ings that negotiated, drafted, and adopted the CHARTER OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS, giving birth to the world organiza- 
tion. Sponsored by the UNITED STATES, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and CHINA, the conference invited as 
participants the “peace-loving nations” that had declared 
war on the Axis powers by March 1, 1945. The purpose of 
the UNCIO was to consider the proposals drafted at the 
DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE the previous fall. The meet- 
ing concluded its work on June 26 with 50 “original mem- 
bers” signing the Charter. Poland, not in attendance because 
of the ongoing dispute between the Soviet Union and the 
Western powers over the makeup of its government, signed 
the document at a later date as the 51st member. 


While the Big Three—the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and GREAT BRITAIN—already had crafted many of the impor- 
tant decisions about the workings of the new United Nations, 
the participation of many other nations, with their own inter- 
ests, made the San Francisco Conference a complex exercise in 
multilateral diplomacy. The great powers often were required 
to make meaningful alterations in the proposed Charter in 
order to achieve the necessary votes for passage of its provi- 
sions. At the opening session even the question of who could 
participate in the deliberations did not escape intense debate. 
Latin American nations (21 of the participating 50 states) 
pressed for the inclusion of Argentina in the conference, which 
both the United States and the Soviet Union opposed because 
of the Argentine governments friendly relations with the 
Axis powers during the war. The proposal to seat Argentina 
led to an angry counterrequest from Soviet foreign minister 
Vyacheslav I. Molotov that the Russian-backed Lublin govern- 
ment in Poland also be invited to participate, even though that 
government was not recognized by any Western state. He also 
reopened the matter of Byelorussia’s and Ukraine's participa- 
tion. Both were to be admitted to the United Nations under 
the terms of the Yalta agreement, but neither had been invited 
by Washington to San Francisco. After five days of argument, 
Byelorussia, Ukraine, and Argentina were invited to the con- 
ference; Poland was not. 

Plenary sessions of the UNCIO were chaired on a rotating 
basis by the heads of the sponsoring countries’ delegations— 
Secretary of State EDWARD STETTINIUS (U.S.), Molotov 
(USSR), Foreign Minister ANTHONY EDEN (U.K.), and Pre- 
mier T. V. Soong (China). Stettinius opened the conference 
as its temporary chairman, and he then chaired the Steering 
and Executive Committees, the most important bodies in 
the conference STRUCTURE. The Steering Committee, made 
up of the four sponsoring nations, decided important issues 
of policy and procedure. On June 27 it decided that the pro- 
posals of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference (August—October 
1944) and the supplementary decisions made at the YALTA 
CONFERENCE (February 1945) would serve as the agenda 
for the meeting. It also decided that decisions in all of the 
working bodies dealing with the Charter draft must be made 
by a two-thirds majority. In so doing, the Steering Com- 
mittee set aside the traditional rule of unanimity that had 
applied in diplomacy among sovereign states and had been 
the guiding principle during the drafting of the COVENANT 
of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS. An Executive Committee pro- 
vided broader representation in the inner circle of power- 
ful states. Ten additional states served with the sponsoring 
governments. The committee made recommendations to 
the Steering Committee on critical and contentious issues. 
These structural and VOTING arrangements created a system 
of “parliamentary diplomacy” that gave smaller states a sub- 
stantive role in the decision process. 

The final drafting of the Charter was the responsibility of 
the Coordination Committee, chaired by LEO PASVOLSKY, a 
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U.S. States Department official. Recommended LANGUAGE 
for the Charter flowed into the Coordination Committee 
from four conference commissions and 12 technical com- 
mittees. Each of these bodies had an elected chairman and 
rapporteur, and each was serviced by the conference SEC- 
RETARIAT, headed by UNCIO SECRETARY-GENERAL ALGER 
Hiss. It was in these committees and commissions that hun- 
dreds of new proposals and amendments to the Dumbarton 
Oaks provisions were made. Among their contributions were 
the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) and the 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, neither of which had been proposed 
as PRINCIPAL ORGANS for the United Nations in the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks negotiations. 

The success of the conference turned on the resolution 
of several remaining contentious issues. The most serious 
were matters related to the enforcement organ of the United 
Nations, the SECURITY COUNCIL. An evolution of President 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT’s “FOUR POLICEMEN” concept, the 
proposed Security Council was made up of five PERMANENT 
MEMBERS and six NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS, and was 
authorized to impose mandatory ENFORCEMENT MEASURES 
against an aggressor. Several proposals were put forward at 
San Francisco to assure that the non-permanent seats were 
filled by states from certain regions of the world, or by states 
capable of contributing to international peace and security. 
Middle powers particularly emphasized this last point. Can- 
ada sponsored a proposal to hold seats on the Council only 
for states with the means to carry out enforcement responsi- 
bilities. INDIA recommended that only states representing a 
significant proportion of the world’s population be elected 
to the Security Council. Latin American representatives 
sought a greater role for states from the Western Hemi- 
sphere from the outset. This advocacy generated an effort, 
led by EL SALVADOR and Brazil, to have LATIN AMERICA 
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guaranteed representation. El Salvador recommended the 
addition of members to the Council, which would have 
raised its original MEMBERSHIP from 11 to 15. While the 
proposal gained support from small states in other regions, 
Brazil determined instead to seek a permanent seat on the 
Security Council for one Latin American country. 

The sponsoring powers marshaled the votes to defeat 
all of these proposals, successfully arguing that any attempt 
to alter the Councils proposed composition would upset 
arduously worked out settlements and delay the establish- 
ment of the United Nations. They let it be known that any 
major change in the composition, powers, or responsibilities 
of the Council would mean the end of great power support 
for the organization. After intense negotiations among the 
four powers, the Steering Committee proposed language on 
the qualifications for election to the Council that mollified 
some of the delegations. According to the draft, non-perma- 
nent members would be elected by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
“with due regard being specially paid, in the first instance 
to the contribution of Members of the United Nations to the 
maintenance of international peace and security and to the 
other purposes of the Organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution.” 

Separate from the matter of Council membership, the 
UNCIO was embroiled in the ongoing debate about the VETO 
retained by the permanent members. Early in the conference, 
the Soviet delegation resurrected Stalin’s persistent demand 
for an absolute veto on all matters before the Council. The 
USSR had made this a condition of its participation in the 
United Nations on earlier occasions, but at Yalta JOSEPH STA- 
LIN had agreed that procedural matters could be decided by 
an affirmative vote of seven Council members, the veto not 
being allowed. He had also accepted the American position 
that when permanent members were parties to a dispute, 
they could not veto a discussion of the dispute. To convince 
Stalin of America’s resolve on this issue, President Truman 
sent a special envoy to Moscow to explain that the Charter 
would not pass the U.S. Senate on the terms proposed by the 
Soviet Union. Stalin backed down and directed his delega- 
tion to accept the Yalta formula. 

The veto issue highlighted a general concern of smaller 
states at the conference—that the predominance of the great 
powers’ control over peace and security issues would deni- 
grate their role within the organization, diminish the COMPE- 
TENCE of the General Assembly, and demote other purposes 
for the United Nations dear to weaker powers. For Latin 
American states, in particular, there was a concern that the 
use of the veto could limit the region's ability to deal with 
hemispheric threats. A lengthy history of regional coopera- 
tion in the Pan American Union had created nervousness 
among the region’s leaders, and led them to seek a major 
role for REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS on security matters, and 
greater autonomy from Security Council intervention. The 
American delegation, however, feared that public support 


and U.S. Senate support would be lost if the Security Coun- 
cil was not given absolute authority to address all threats to 
the peace. Facing an impasse, the United States orchestrated 
a compromise that recognized the authority of “regional 
arrangements” to manage local or regional affairs, provided 
that their activities were “consistent with the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations” (Chapter VIII, Article 52). 
Additionally, under Article 51 states were permitted to under- 
take “COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE” until the Security Council 
had taken sufficient steps to restore peace. The new word- 
ing in the Charter, however, limited this grant of autonomy 
by asserting the right of the Council to investigate and take 
action on any threat to the peace. Additionally, it allowed 
any state to bring any dispute directly to the Council. 

Also in response to small state concerns, the competence 
of the General Assembly was expanded during the San Fran- 
cisco negotiations. It was given control of the UN BUDGET. 
The conference likewise agreed that the Assembly could dis- 
cuss any issue, including security concerns and threats to the 
peace, at least until the Security Council was “seized” with 
the issue. Furthermore, the SECRETARY-GENERAL, elected by 
the General Assembly, would be able to bring any matter that 
he believed threatened international peace and security to the 
attention of the Council (Article 99). 

States from Latin America, Africa, and Asia envisioned 
an institution of universal membership with extensive activi- 
ties in the economic, cultural, and HUMAN RIGHTS domains, 
beyond the initial security concerns of the great powers. In 
particular, they pressed for a UN role in the achievement 
of “independence” for existing colonial possessions. Presi- 
dent Truman was also deeply concerned about the projected 
duties of the United Nations in the newly liberated terri- 
tories of the enemy states and in the old colonial empires 
of the European powers. On this matter he found British 
prime minister WINSTON CHURCHILL adamant in opposing 
any structure that might endanger the British Empire. So 
too the French delegation opposed Charter provisions that 
might limit FRANCE’ policies in IndoChina and Africa. Dur- 
ing the Yalta meeting, where trusteeship was not on the 
formal agenda, the Americans had come up with a formula- 
tion that was acceptable to the British by limiting the JURIS- 
DICTION of the UN’s TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM to territories still 
held under the League’s mandate system, territories detached 
from the enemy states during World War II, and “territories 
voluntarily placed under the system by states responsible 
for their administration.” This solution, however, led to the 
unintended consequence of raising concerns by Syria and 
other former mandate regions that were independent states 
in the spring of 1945. The formulation could be interpreted 
to allow renewed administration by outside powers. Article 
78 was added to make this impossible. 

The more serious trusteeship challenge came from those 
states at San Francisco that wanted a Charter commitment to 
full independence and decolonization. Led by Carlos Romulo 
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of the Philippines delegation, small states urged much stron- 
ger commitments in policy and structure on the question 
of ending imperial control. In the lengthy negotiations that 
ensued the British and French made clear that no reference 
to “independence” would be allowed in the Charter. The 
sponsoring powers, however, did accept a commitment to 
“self-government,” and took the unusual step of allowing the 
placement of a “DECLARATION Regarding NON-SELF-GOVERN- 
ING TERRITORIES” into the Charter text (Chapter XI). The 
declaration called upon administering states “to assist [these 
territories] in the progressive development of their free polit- 
ical institutions.” 

Even the United States, which generally supported a 
trusteeship system dedicated to ending colonial control, 
sought and obtained a limitation of the Trusteeship Council's 
authority when it came to STRATEGIC TRUST TERRITORIES. 
As the U.S. armed forces liberated important Pacific islands 
from Japanese control toward the end of the war, the military 
expressed concern with plans to have the United Nations 
take these holdings into the trusteeship system. Shortly 
before his death, President Franklin Roosevelt approved 
dividing designated trusteeship areas into “strategic” and 
“non-strategic” territories, and limiting the role of the Trust- 
eeship Council in the former areas. This was accomplished 
in Articles 82 and 83, which allowed administering states to 
declare specific areas as “strategic” territories, and then made 
those areas subject to the Security Council, where the United 
States had the veto. 

Before convening in San Francisco, Latin American gov- 
ernments had met with a delegation from the United States 
in Mexico City. There they had endorsed an enlarged role for 
the United Nations in social, economic, and human rights 
cooperation. At the conference they were joined by other 
states on the Economic and Social Co-operation Commit- 
tee in passing broadened objectives for the United Nations 
in these areas. The committee recommended that the new 
organization promote “universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language or religion.” Ameri- 
can planners earlier had pushed for Charter provisions on 
human rights, but these had been rebuffed by the other par- 
ticipants at Dumbarton Oaks. At San Francisco there were 
many proposals to incorporate the “protection” of human 
rights into the Charter obligations of the organization. There 
was also much discussion, covered by the media, of estab- 
lishing in the Charter a COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS. 
Time constraints made the drafting of a bill of human rights 
for Charter inclusion impossible. However, a desire to meet 
public expectations for action in this area after the horrors 
of the Holocaust, and strong endorsement from a majority of 
the delegations, persuaded the sponsoring powers to agree 
to Article 68, authorizing the Economic and Social Council 
to set up commissions “in the fields of economic and social 
activities and for the promotion of human rights.” Thus a 


consequence of the deliberations in San Francisco was that 
ECOSOC, in February 1946, established the Commission 
on Human Rights, which proceeded under the leadership of 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT to draft the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 

Two months to the day after the conference opened the 
delegates to UNCIO adopted the Charter on June 25. The 
minutes of the session recorded that “at this point, the del- 
egates and the entire audience rose and cheered.” The fol- 
lowing day President Truman addressed the closing session 
and congratulated the delegates on fulfilling their roles as, 
what he described two months earlier, “architects of a better 
world . . . a new world in which the eternal dignity of man is 
respected.” 

See also ACHESON, DEAN; DOUBLE VETO; PEARSON, LES- 
TER; REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
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United Nations Conference on the Explora- 


tion and Peaceful Uses of Outer Space See 
UNITED NATIONS COMMITTEE ON THE PEACEFUL USES OF 
OUTER SPACE. 


United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment (UNCHE) 


Opening a new chapter in the THEMATIC DIPLOMACY of the 
United Nations, the Conference on the Human Environment 
took place June 5-16, 1972, in Stockholm, Sweden. The 
Stockholm Conference marked the beginning of the GLO- 
BALIZATION of environmental politics and law, which were 
then legitimized over the next 30 years by the adoption 
of new international agreements and the establishment of 
several UN bodies committed to promoting environmental 
progress. UNCHE produced the “Stockholm Declaration,” 
26 principles meant to suggest the environmental obligations 
and duties of states. There was also a Plan of Action with 109 
recommendations, and a proposal that the United Nations 
establish a new environmental agency to guide the world 
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effort, which led to the creation of the UNITED NATIONS 
ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP). 

In the 1960s private environmental groups were the pri- 
mary advocates for world action on growing environmen- 
tal problems. However, by 1968 several major powers, most 
Western European nations, and some DEVELOPING COUN- 
TRIES were urging coordinated action. At the 1968 Glassboro 
Summit between Soviet and American leaders, President 
LYNDON JOHNSON proposed an international meeting on 
environmental matters as an opportunity for East-West coop- 
eration. On May 20 of that year the Swedish permanent 
representative to the United Nations wrote to the SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL proposing a conference on the human ENVI- 
RONMENT, and his government offered to host the meeting. 
The convocation in September of a “Biosphere Conference” 
by the UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) added momentum to 
the initiative. On December 3, 1968, the GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY adopted Resolution 2398 authorizing the conference and 
establishing a lengthy preparatory process. 

At Stockholm, to an unprecedented extent, NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) were involved 
in the preparation and activities of a UN conference. More 
than 400 groups were accredited to the meeting. They were 
allowed to present statements to the conference and to lobby 
delegations. They played a critical role in encouraging pub- 
lic support for the effort and provided important expertise 
related to the environment. NGOs also sponsored a parallel 
forum while the UN gathering was in session, setting a prece- 
dent followed at all future UN thematic conferences. UNCHE 
secretary-general Maurice Strong, a Canadian, believed NGO 
participation to be critical not only to the success of the con- 
ference but also to the implementation of its initiatives. In 
its final report the conference called upon not only states but 
also “citizens and communities, ... enterprises and institu- 
tions at every level [and] . . . [g]overnments and peoples to 
exert common efforts for the preservation and improvement 
of the human environment.” 

The meeting itself, held in the Royal Opera House of 
Stockholm, attracted 114 governments from all regions of 
the globe. Only the Soviet Union and its East European allies 
refused to participate because the conference did not invite 
the German Democratic Republic, thus avoiding implicit 
diplomatic recognition. NATION-STATES at UNCHE were 
unwilling to draft a legally binding document, given the sus- 
picion by developing states that the protection of the global 
environment might occur at the expense of their moderniza- 
tion activities. Consequently, the final DECLARATION embod- 
ied a statement of the existing consensus on the topic. It 
attempted to strike a balance between the interests of the 
developed and developing states, and to protect the environ- 
ment while defending the principle of state SOVEREIGNTY. 
Over the next two decades, however, the Stockholm Declara- 
tion took on increasing political and moral authority, with its 


provisions often cited in important international documents 
and agreements. 

The declaration’s first principle acknowledged that “man 
has a fundamental right to freedom, equality and adequate 
conditions of life, in an environment of a quality that permits 
a life of dignity and well-being.” The document also recog- 
nized the importance of the natural world in which human 
beings live. Principle 4 noted the “special responsibility to 
safeguard and wisely manage the heritage of wildlife and its 
habitat.” For the first time, a UN document recognized the 
connection between DEVELOPMENT and environment (Prin- 
ciple 8), and asserted the principle of “additionality,” calling 
upon the developed world to increase financial assistance to 
poor countries because of the “additional” costs associated 
with environmental recommendations made by the confer- 
ence (Principle 9). Most important, Principle 21 asserted 
that “States have . . . a sovereign right to exploit their own 
resources pursuant to their own environmental policies 
... [States have] the responsibility to ensure that activities 
within their JURISDICTION or control do not cause damage 
to the environment of other States, or of areas beyond the 
limits of national jurisdiction.” Principle 21 soon became 
“hard” INTERNATIONAL LAW, cited regularly in subsequent 
international agreements such as the RIO DECLARATION, the 
STATEMENT OF FOREST PRINCIPLES, and the CONVENTION 
ON BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY (CBD), all approved 20 years 
after Stockholm at the Earth Summit. The principle also 
highlighted the tension between a government’s sovereign 
authority over its own territory and the global concern about 
the transboundary environmental impact of a state’s domes- 
tic activities. This tension went unresolved at Stockholm and 
remained a central issue in future UN negotiations on envi- 
ronmental matters. 

See also COMMITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTIONS ON THE ENVIRONMENT, STATEMENT OF FOR- 
EST PRINCIPLES, WORLD COMMISSION ON ENVIRONMENT 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 
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United Nations Conference on the Law of the 
Sea (UNCLOS) 


For roughly 350 years, the concept of “freedom of the seas” 
served as the guiding principle for law of the sea (LOS). This 
concept safeguarded the rights of seafaring states to use the 
oceans while limiting the JURISDICTION of states over all 
but a narrow strip adjacent to their coastlines. By the mid- 
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20th century, various pressures on the oceans brought about 
several challenges to this long-standing custom. Specifically, 
concerns over exploitation of global fish stocks by expanded 
distant fishing fleets, the realization that offshore areas con- 
tained significant supplies of natural resources (especially 
oil and natural gas), increased potential for environmental 
damage to the marine ENVIRONMENT from various sources 
(especially increased oil tanker traffic), and the superpower 
rivalry at sea in the post-World War II era all contributed 
to the realization that there was a need for modification of 
existing law of the sea. 

The first substantive action that served as an impetus to 
a revision of LOS was the so-called Truman Proclamation 
issued by the U.S. president in 1945 by which the UNITED 
STATES declared jurisdiction over all natural resources of its 
continental shelf outward to 200 nautical miles. Several Latin 
American states quickly followed this action by declaring 
similar jurisdictional zones off their coasts. This so-called 
enclosure movement expanded with more states claiming 
often conflicting jurisdictional zones adjacent to their coast- 
lines. By the mid-1950s, the situation had become so seri- 
ous that the GENERAL ASSEMBLY summoned a conference to 
develop a CONVENTION on LOS. The first UN Conference on 
the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS), attended by 86 states, was 
held in Geneva in 1958. Through four conventions (Territo- 
rial Sea and the Contiguous Zone, Continental Shelf, High 
Seas, and Fishing and Conservation of the Living Resources 
of the High Seas), much of the existing LOS was codified. 
These conventions entered into force between 1962 and 
1966. A second UNCLOS was convened in 1960 in order to 
address several ambiguous points concerning the continental 
shelf and the territorial sea. This conference was unable to 
produce any substantive changes or additions in the conven- 
tions and was generally viewed as a failure by most of the 87 
attending states. 

One of the more distinctive provisions to emerge from 
the first UNCLOS was Article 3 of the Convention on the 
High Seas, which addressed the rights of landlocked states 
for access to the oceans. The 1965 UN Convention on Tran- 
sit Trade of Landlocked States further developed this con- 
cept. However, very few transit states ratified the convention, 
thus leaving the issue unresolved and a matter for further 
consideration at later UNCLOS conferences. 

Although the first two UNCLOS did much to clarify 
international maritime issues and regulations, the potential 
for future conflicts and disagreements over certain issues 
remained. A particularly controversial and complex issue was 
that of deep seabed mining. The presence of vast quantities 
of mineral nodules throughout the deep ocean area presented 
potentially contentious questions about their exploitation. In 
order to avert any serious confrontations over this issue, 
Dr. Arvid Pardo, Malta’s ambassador to the United Nations, 
called for a DECLARATION in the General Assembly concern- 
ing the deep seabed. In December 1967, the General Assem- 


bly established an ad hoc committee known as the Seabed 
Committee to deal with the “peaceful uses of the seabed 
and ocean floor beyond the limits of national jurisdiction.” 
This committee, enlarged in 1969, worked for three years to 
produce a declaration of principles on the common heritage 
of the seabed that was adopted by the General Assembly 
in 1970. At this time an additional resolution was passed 
authorizing a third UNCLOS (UNCLOS III). 

UNCLOS III officially opened in December 1973 and the 
working sessions commenced in June 1974. Prior to the 
opening, the Seabed Committee developed a comprehensive 
list of 92 subjects to be addressed at the conference. The 
goal, as would eventually be set forth in the preamble of the 
convention, was to “settle all issues relating to the law of 
the sea... for all peoples of the world.” Specific objectives 
included: “the establishment of a legal order for the seas, 
promotion of the peaceful uses of the seas, the equitable 
and efficient utilization of their resources, the conservation 
of their living resources, and the study, protection and pres- 
ervation of the marine environment.” Special concern was 
given to “the interests and needs of DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, 
whether coastal or landlocked.” Thus, the conference began 
with an ambitious set of objectives, and, to ensure that they 
would be accomplished, two important provisos were set 
forth at the start. First, the goal was to produce a single, all 
encompassing convention, not a series of conventions. Sec- 
ond, no VOTING on substantive issues would be taken until 
“all efforts at consensus had been exhausted.” Thus there 
was to be no vote until there was consensus on the entire 
convention. 

The conference actually consisted of a series of 14 meet- 
ings that took place between 1974 and 1982, most in New 
York and Geneva. More than 150 delegations were in atten- 
dance, making UNCLOS III the largest international confer- 
ence in history up to that time. The conference was divided 
into three main committees. The First Committee dealt with 
an international regime on the seabed beyond the limits of 
national jurisdiction, the Second Committee handled tradi- 
tional LOS matters as well as the new concept known as the 
Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ), while the Third Committee 
dealt with marine scientific research issues, the preservation 
of the marine environment, and the transfer of marine tech- 
nology from the developed states to the less developed world. 
The conference was shaped in large part by the politics of the 
time, with states breaking into various blocks based upon 
regional groupings, issues, development/economic wealth 
status, and COLD WAR affiliations. Two main groups emerged. 
The first was made up of the traditional maritime states that 
were concerned with preserving freedom of the seas and 
economic exploitation rights of marine resources, includ- 
ing those of the seabed. The other, known as the GROUP OF 
77, was comprised of developing states that supported the 
enclosure concept of expanded national jurisdictional zones 
and the equitable distribution of marine resources. A third 
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group that was prominent during the conference was the 
landlocked states, whose primary concern was not to be left 
out of any LOS arrangement. This last group would actually 
obtain an entire section of the convention (Part X) devoted 
to their rights regarding access to the oceans. 

The final meeting of UNCLOS III was held at Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, in 1982. The UN Convention on the LOS 
that consisted of 17 parts, containing 320 articles and nine 
annexes, was issued for signature that December. It was 
truly an all-encompassing, comprehensive TREATY described 
as the most significant legal instrument of the 20th cen- 
tury concerning the world’s oceans. Although dealing with 
a multitude of issues, the most significant elements of the 
convention were the establishment of a 12-nautical-mile ter- 
ritorial sea zone (Part II) in which states exercised SOVER- 
EIGNTY while allowing others the right of innocent passage, 
the creation, in Part V, of a 200-nautical-mile Exclusive Eco- 
nomic Zone extending out from a state’s coastline, where 
the state has legal ownership and management responsibil- 
ity over all marine resources, economic activity, marine sci- 
entific research, and environmental protection efforts. All 
other states have, according to the same provision, complete 
freedom of navigation within the EEZ. Of all the stipulations 
within the convention, those establishing national maritime 
jurisdictional zones are perhaps the most revolutionary to 
international LOS. Through the creation of these zones, fully 
one-third of the ocean’s territory falls under some form of 
national control. This is a major change from the period 
prior to UNCLOS III when states exercised control over, at 
most, a three-mile strip outward from their coastline. 

The convention also defined the high seas (Part VII) and 
continental shelf (Part VI) areas and spelled out the rights 
and responsibilities of states within and over these areas. 
Other important elements of the convention included a set of 
rules governing navigation through international straits (Part 
II), and archipelagic waters (Part IV). Included as well was 
a regime on islands and semi-enclosed seas (Part IX). Parts 
XH, XIII and XIV dealt with the protection and preservation 
of the marine environment, marine scientific research, and 
the development and transfer of marine technology, respec- 
tively. The settlement of maritime disputes (Part XV) was 
provided for through referral to the INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE (ICJ), ARBITRATION, or CONCILIATION. 

To facilitate further the resolution of disputes, an inter- 
national tribunal for the LOS was established in 1996 and 
consists of 21 elected judges who meet in Hamburg, GER- 
MANY. Among the cases to come before the Court have 
been environmental disputes. In 2001, for example, Ireland 
brought a case against GREAT BRITAIN, which had built a 
nuclear reprocessing facility on its west coast. Ireland sought 
an injunction to stop the plant’s operation, contending that 
waste dumping or a terrorist attack on the site could pol- 
lute the Irish Sea. While it did not grant the injunction, the 
tribunal ordered the two countries to monitor continuing 


risks, exchange information about the facility’s operation, 
and to devise measures to prevent pollution of the marine 
environment. 

Two additional bodies have been created under the 
auspices of the convention. The INTERNATIONAL SEABED 
AUTHORITY (ISA), established in 1994, is charged with 
overseeing the organization and control of activities in the 
international seabed area beyond the limits of national juris- 
diction, and particularly with a view to administering the 
mineral resources of this area. This body stems from the 
Agreement on the Implementation of Part XI of the con- 
vention that was adopted in 1994 (entering into force in 
July 1996) after several industrialized states expressed con- 
cern over the provisions within Part XI dealing with deep 
seabed mining. In October 2006, Montenegro became the 
126th nation to accede to the agreement. Through the estab- 
lishment of what is called a “Pioneer Investor Protection” 
regime, states and companies already having investments in 
deep seabed mining operations are guaranteed certain rights 
over their existing mining sites. The ISA is located in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, and it consists of an Assembly, Council, and 
SECRETARIAT. The other special body is the Commission on 
the Limits of the Continental Shelf, which was established 
in 1997 and consists of 21 elected members who meet at 
the UN HEADQUARTERS. This body is charged with mak- 
ing recommendations concerning states claiming that their 
continental shelf extends beyond the recognized 200-nauti- 
cal-mile limit. The Division for Ocean Affairs and the LOS 
(DOALOS) of the OFFICE OF LEGAL AFFAIRS (OLA) of the 
United Nations serves as the secretariat of the UN Conven- 
tion on the LOS. 

The most recent related instrument was added under the 
convention in August 1995 and dealt with the issue of migra- 
tory fish stocks, an issue that has proven to be the source of 
several disputes among signatory states. The Agreement for 
the Implementation of the Provisions of the UNCLOS of 10 
December 1982 Relating to the Conservation and Manage- 
ment of Straddling Fish Stocks and Highly Migratory Fish 
Stocks attempts to deal with this matter in the hopes of 
heading off future disagreements. The agreement went into 
force on December 11, 2001, with the deposit of ratification 
by the requisite 30 nations. As of December 2006, 63 coun- 
tries had signed the supplementary provision. 

The UN Convention on the LOS entered into force in 
November 1994 when the requisite 60th state ratified. As of 
December 2006, 152 states had ratified the convention and 
it had become internationally recognized, even by most of 
those states that had not yet ratified or even signed it. Thus, 
it became the basis for all current and future actions involv- 
ing the law of the seas. 


Further Reading: Brown, E.D. The International Law of 
the Sea. Two Volumes. Aldershot, U.K.: Dartmouth, 1994. 
Degenhardt, Henry W. Maritime Affairs—A World Handbook: 
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A Reference Guide to Maritime Organizations, Conventions, 
and Disputes and to the International Politics of the Sea. Har- 
low, U.K.: Longman, 1985. Glassner, Martin Ira. Neptune’s 
Domain: A Political Geography of the Sea. Boston: Unwin 
Hyman, 1990. Miles, Edward L. Global Ocean Politics: The 
Decision Process at the Third United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, 1973—1982. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff 
Publishers, 1998. Web site for the current status of the con- 
vention and supplementary agreements: http://www.un.org/ 
Depts/los/LEGISLATIONANDTREATIES/status.htm. 

— M. S. Lindberg 


United Nations Conferences on the Least 


Developed Countries (UNLDC-I, II, III) 
Between 1980 and 2001 The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY con- 
vened three WORLD CONFERENCES on the plight of LEAST 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDC), acknowledging at each meet- 
ing that the many international efforts to lift these impover- 
ished NATION-STATES out of the depths of underdevelopment 
had largely failed. Conference DECLARATIONS noted that 
“LDCs as a whole remained marginalized in the world econ- 
omy,” with their per capita incomes in many cases falling, 
even in absolute terms. Yet each conference developed a Plan 
of Action to encourage new types of aid from the developed 
world, and to bring about economic reforms in the LDC that 
would make these states more competitive in world trade, 
and more efficient at home. 

The first UN conference on the least developed coun- 
tries occurred in Paris in 1981. It was the product of a long 
effort by the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND 
DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD) to bring world attention to the 
states in the developing world that did not seem capable of 
raising their standard of living. At its first session in 1964 
UNCTAD called for special attention to the “LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES” among the developing states. The organization 
created a typology after 1964 that brought about a defini- 
tion of “least developed countries” in 1971. As growth rates 
in those states fell during the 1970s, despite the impact of 
the Second UN DEVELOPMENT DECADE, UNCTAD set up an 
“Intergovernmental Group on the LDC” that pushed for a 
new development strategy and an international conference 
to endorse it. 

The 1981 conference adopted the Intergovernmen- 
tal Group’s “SUBSTANTIAL NEW PROGRAMME OF ACTION” 
(SNPA), which called for decentralization of LDCs’ econo- 
mies, political DEMOCRATIZATION, and financial transpar- 
ency at both the national and the international levels. It 
encouraged far greater contributions of aid and trade pref- 
erences by the states of the industrialized North. When 
UNLDC-H convened nine years later in Paris, there was little 
evidence that SNPA had halted the slide into extreme pov- 
erty. Even compared to less developed countries and upper- 
income developing countries, the LDCs had declined in 


all areas of per capita measurement. They had also taken 
on huge debt burdens that eliminated resources for invest- 
ment, and they had discouraged foreign direct investment 
as well. The 150 governments attending the second world 
conference approved the Paris declaration. It established as 
its basic principle “shared responsibility and strengthened 
partnership” between LDC and all other groups—developed 
states, NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, other devel- 
oping states, international financial institutions, and the 
private sector. The conference charged UNCTAD with the 
implementation of its recommendations, and called upon 
the WORLD BANK and the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME to monitor and encourage country-level efforts 
to enhance economic vitality. 

While economic conditions did not improve noticeably 
in the least developed states during the 1990s (only one 
LDC—Botswana—“graduated” from the official list of 49 
nations in this category), there were signs that the UN's 
attention had generated new international and domestic 
efforts to solve their problems. There was a new interest by 
lending states and institutions in debt relief, as evidenced by 
the creation of the Heavily Indebted Poor Country Initiative. 
An increasing share of multilateral aid flowed to the LDC. 
The WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO) established a 
special committee and then a Plan of Action to address LDC 
problems. More trade concessions were granted under the 
General System of Preferences. Nonetheless, between 1990 
and 1998 gross domestic product (GDP) grew by only 3.2 
percent as compared to 3.4 percent for other DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES, much of that growth explained by one state's 
progress, namely, Bangladesh. 

Importantly, at the turn of the century 33 least developed 
countries of the 49 undertook economic liberalization and 
structural reform in their own societies. In Africa, the NEW 
PARTNERSHIP FOR AFRICA’S DEVELOPMENT was proposed by 
the 47th summit of the ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY 
(OAU) in 2001, and adopted at the initial meeting of the 
new AFRICAN UNION (AU) the following year. The United 
Nations GENERAL ASSEMBLY declared NEPAD to be the cen- 
tral focus of UN efforts toward Africa through a RESOLUTION 
at its 57th session in 2001. The INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
FUND and the WORLD BANK also endorsed the plan. Most 
importantly, the G8 summit, a meeting of the heads of state 
of the world’s eight major industrial powers, embraced the 
idea. NEPAD, like all DEVELOPMENT programs in the LDCs, 
was linked to the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS and 
their targets, which were established at the MILLENNIUM 
SUMMIT in September 2000. 

It is in this context that SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN opened the Third United Nations Conference on 
the Least Developed Countries on May 14, 2001, in Brus- 
sels, hosted by the European Union. Charged with develop- 
ing “measures for the SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT of the 
least developed countries and their progressive integration 
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into the world economy,” the conference produced a final 
declaration and a lengthy Plan of Action. Continuing the 
commitment to “shared responsibility,” the signatories set 
a goal of 0.15-0.20 percent of developed states’ GDP in 
official development assistance. As of 1998, only five states 
had achieved that target: Denmark, the Netherlands, Swe- 
den, Norway, and Luxembourg. The conference recognized 
the “right to development” as one of the “internationally 
recognized HUMAN RIGHTS.” It set as its objectives the halv- 
ing of the proportion of people living in extreme poverty 
and suffering from hunger by 2015, the increase in LDC 
growth rates to 7 percent per annum (with a rate of invest- 
ment to GDP of 25 percent), the encouragement of public- 
private cooperation among NORTH-SOUTH and South-South 
countries. Priority issues to be addressed, according to 
the conference report, included poverty eradication, gen- 
der equality, national governance, the environmental goals 
established in the RIO DECLARATION of the Earth Summit, 
and the need to reduce HIV infection rates by 25 percent in 
the most affected countries. Finally, the conference called 
for the ACCESSION of the least developed states to the World 
Trade Organization, with the goal of creating “duty-free and 
quota-free market access for LDC’s products in the markets 
of developed countries.” 


Further Reading: Adesina, Jimi O., Adebayo Olukoshi, and 
Yao Graham, eds. Africa and Development Challenges in the 
New Millennium: The NEPAD Debate. New York: Zed Books, 
2006. Secretary-General of UNCTAD. The Least Developed 
Countries. 2000 Report. New York: United Nations, 2000. 
LDC Web site: <www.unctad.org/Templates/Page.asp?intltem 
ID=3618@lang=1>. 


United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) 


The United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
is part of the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. A total of 192 nations 
were members of UNCTAD in the year 2006, including Swit- 
zerland and the Holy See. UNCTAD’s mission has been to 
ameliorate the problems of economic underdevelopment of 
countries in the global South by negotiation with the indus- 
trialized nations of the North, particularly on issues related 
to trade. 

UNCTAD assists governments, government agencies, 
and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS in understanding 
and dealing with foreign direct investment, the connection 
between foreign investment, trade, technology, and DEVEL- 
OPMENT, and problems related to economic GLOBALIZATION. 
It carries the task of ensuring the integration of all countries 
in global trade, and it attempts to assist DEVELOPING COUN- 
TRIES in attracting investors by way of reliable, transpar- 
ent, and comparable financial information at the corporate 
level. UNCTAD expends $50 million annually and another 


$25 million in technical assistance helping developing coun- 
tries make effective use of foreign direct investment. The 
organization's data is provided in UNCTAD’s Commission on 
Investment, Technology and Related Financial Issues, and it 
disseminates information in its Division on Investment Tech- 
nology and Enterprise Development. It has also undertaken 
extensive responsibilities for the implementation of the 
United Nations’s SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT program in the 
developing world, with special emphasis on achieving fulfill- 
ment of the UN’s MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS estab- 
lished in 2000. 

UNCTAD’ first meeting was held in Geneva from March 
23 to June 16, 1964. The ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(ECOSOC) had called for the meeting in August 1962. Such 
action had been urged by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, where by 
1960 Third World nations held the balance of power. The 
1961 RESOLUTION entitled “International Trade as the Pri- 
mary Instrument for Economic Development” (introduced 
by Argentina and 16 other Latin American, African, and 
Asian nations) called on the SECRETARY-GENERAL to survey 
all UN members on the advisability of holding a conference 
on international trade. The resolution was approved in the 
ECOSOC Second Committee by a vote of 45 to 36, with 10 
abstentions. 

The first initiative for such a conference had come from 
outside the UN system. The NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT, a 
group that began with a conference of Asian and African 
nations held in Bandung, INDONESIA, in 1955, first proposed 
the idea of a trade conference for development during its 
1962 Cairo conference, where 31 nations, now also includ- 
ing Bolivia, Brazil, and Mexico, participated. The Cairo 
participants proposed that RAUL PREBISCH serve as secretary- 
general, and an Egyptian, El Kaissouni, as president of the 
contemplated conference. 

At the same time, the leaders of the nations of the indus- 
trialized West were beginning to regard the ability of the 
so-called developing nations to progress economically to be 
a matter of concern to their own economies. U.S. president 
JOHN E KENNEDY called for the 1960s to be declared the 
DEVELOPMENT DECADE and the United Nations officially 
designated it as such. 

The first meeting of UNCTAD was expected to be only 
a conference, but at that meeting delegates recommended 
making it a permanent organization in the United Nations 
system, with Prebisch serving as the first secretary-general. 
The General Assembly established UNCTAD’s HEADQUAR- 
TERS at Geneva. Subsequent meetings were held quadren- 
nially, with the next three occurring in nations of the global 
South—New Delhi, Santiago, and Nairobi. 

Prebisch, in contrast to other heads of UN organs, was 
an active advocate of the interests of the developing nations 
of the South. The major initiatives undertaken during his 
tenure included the creation of commodity agreements and 
the establishment of a General System of Preferences (GSP). 
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Nelson Mandela and King Hussein at UNCTAD 9 (UN/DPI PHOTO BY JOHN ISAAC) 


Other early concerns included the problems of landlocked 
nations, shipping regulation, transfer of technology, and 
cooperation among debtor nations. 

Commodity agreements are arrangements among pro- 
ducing nations, sometimes including consuming nations, to 
cooperate in the marketing of raw materials. The objective 
of these agreements was to stabilize prices. Two types of 
MECHANISMs were employed to accomplish this goal. One 
was by establishing a fund among producers that would 
enter the market to buy or sell the product if the prices 
varied from a preestablished range. This procedure proved 
successful with tin prices until the early 1970s when world 
inflation rendered the fund’s resources inadequate for the 
task. An alternate approach was for the member producing 
nations to establish marketing quotas that would limit the 
amount of a given product in world trade, thus prevent- 
ing competition that would result in prices that otherwise 
often fell below the cost of production. This had been suc- 
cessful in the preexisting sugar and coffee agreements and 
for OPEC (the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries). The UNCTAD SECRETARIAT promoted the establish- 
ment of additional commodity agreements and a Common 
Fund that would support price stabilizing activities. The 


issue came to a head at the Nairobi meetings in 1976 when 
Henry Kissinger made a special trip to express U.S. opposi- 
tion to commodity agreements and to the establishment of 
the Common Fund. The proposal failed at that time, but 
a Common Fund was created in 1989. By the 1990s there 
were no existing commodity agreements that sought to 
regulate prices. There were, however, several international 
commodity groups dedicated to improvement of the tech- 
nology of production, to sharing information about markets 
and to other forms of cooperation with projects supported 
through the Common Fund. UNCTAD was successful in 
achieving acceptance of the preferences for export products 
in the markets of nations of the industrialized North, but 
this was accomplished through the implementation of GSPs 
by individual nations rather than as a unified system. The 
decline in overall tariff levels meant that this measure cre- 
ated less than the expected tariff differentials. 

Although the initial thrust of UNCTAD was undermined 
by the success of neoliberal policies of open economies 
gaining acceptance worldwide, the relative decline of devel- 
oping countries’ economies during the 1990s revived inter- 
est in the role of the organization. In 1996, at UNCTAD 9, 
held in Midrand, South Africa, the organization adopted 
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changes in its STRUCTURE that focused its work, streamlined 
its relationship with member governments, reduced its staff 
and improved its link with civil society and other interna- 
tional organizations. Attendees also criticized the WORLD 
BANK and donor states for the continuing “unfair” aspects 
of world trade. The WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION was criti- 
cized for ignoring the development concerns of LDCs. Del- 
egates opposed recent changes in the structural adjustment 
requirements on conditional lending imposed by the INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY FUND that emphasized domestic pov- 
erty reduction strategies in the poorest countries. 

UNCTADSs present mission includes pursuing economic 
development through trade, finance technology, invest- 
ment, and sustainable development, and helping developing 
nations deal with the challenges presented by economic glo- 
balization. Issues of particular importance include the plight 
of least developed, landlocked, and island countries, devel- 
opment of AFRICA, poverty alleviation, the empowerment 
of WOMEN, and economic cooperation among developing 
nations. UNCTAD X was held in February 2000 in Bangkok, 
where, in his concluding remarks, Secretary-General Rubens 
Ricupero reaffirmed the continuing need for UNCTAD. In 
2004 UNCTAD XI met in São Paulo, Brazil, and issued the 
São Paulo Consensus and the Spirit of São Paulo, both of 
which committed the organization to promoting partner- 
ships for development as called for by the Millennium Devel- 
opment Goals. 

See also GROUP OF 77, NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ORDER, SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Further Reading: United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development. The History of UNCTAD: 1964-1984. New 
York: United Nations, 1985. UNCTAD Web site: <www. 
unctad.org/>. 

— M. W. Bray 


United Nations Day 

The most important day on the United Nations calendar, 
October 24 marks the anniversary of the entry into force of 
the United Nations CHARTER in 1945. United Nations Day 
has been observed since 1948. It is usually celebrated around 
the world with exhibits, school events, lectures, meetings, 
and debates. 


United Nations Day for Women’s Rights 

and International Peace 

The United Nations began observing this day on March 8, 
1975— the International Women’s Year. In 1977 the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY invited states to declare a national day for WOMEN, 
and to create nondiscriminatory conditions for women in 
their societies. 


United Nations Day for South-South 


Cooperation 

In 2003 the GENERAL ASSEMBLY established this annual 
observance for December 19. The date commemorates the 
Assembly’s endorsement of the Buenos Aires Plan of Action 
for Promoting and Implementing Technical Cooperation 
among DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. The UN DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMME and other DEVELOPMENT agencies regularly encour- 
age LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES to undertake cooperative 
development projects with other nations of the south in addi- 
tion to cooperative relations with developed countries. 


United Nations Decade for Women 
(1976-1985) 
In December of 1975, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY declared 
the United Nations Decade for Women. The UN focus on 
WOMEN was triggered by two important factors: first, the 
growing visibility and demands of the international wom- 
ens movement, which argued that women be recognized in 
the international system; and second, the realization that 
women in DEVELOPING COUNTRIES might very well be the 
key to solving international problems such as POPULATION 
growth, hunger, and poverty. The purpose of the Decade 
was to encourage governments, NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGA- 
NIZATIONS (NGOs), and various units of the United Nations 
to focus on the needs of women. In particular, the Decade 
pressed for the implementation of the World Plan of Action 
passed at the United Nations WORLD CONFERENCES ON 
WOMEN held in Mexico in mid-1975. The main themes of 
the Decade were equality, DEVELOPMENT, and peace with an 
emphasis on education, health, and employment for women. 

The United Nations Decade for Women provided the 
impetus for several major women’s conferences: at Copen- 
hagen in 1980, Nairobi in 1985, and Beijing in 1995. The 
Decade also launched a massive research effort, including the 
gathering of explicit statistics regarding women. Before the 
Decade, separate statistics on men and women were practi- 
cally nonexistent. While the outcomes of the work of the 
United Nations during the decade met with mixed reviews, 
many UN officials and women’s groups agreed with the 
words of Leticia R. Shahani, the secretary-general of the NAI- 
ROBI CONFERENCE on Women, that “the Decade has caused 
the invisible majority of humankind—the women—to be 
more visible on the global scene.” 

See also CONVENTION ON THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN, UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR 
WOMEN, WORLD CONFERENCES ON WOMEN. 


Further Reading: Pietilla, Hilkka, and Jeanne Vickers. Mak- 
ing Women Matter: The Role of the United Nations. 3d ed. Lon- 
don: Zed Books, 1996. Web site: <www.un.org/ecosocdev/ 
geninfo/women>. 

— K. J. Vogel 
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United Nations Development Fund for 
Women (UNIFEM) 


In 1976, a voluntary fund for the UNITED NATIONS DECADE 
FOR WOMEN was created to help assist women’s DEVELOP- 
MENT projects. In 1985, the fund officially became a separate 
agency in autonomous association with the UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP). 

According to GENERAL ASSEMBLY Resolution 125, UNI- 
FEM had three purposes: (1) to support innovative develop- 
ment projects benefiting WOMEN; (2) to serve as a catalyst 
for encouraging the inclusion of women in decision-making 
processes associated with mainstream development activi- 
ties; and (3) to serve as a liaison for women in the United 
Nations’s overall system of development cooperation. Early 
in its history UNIFEM made the innovative decision to 
employ NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) as 
its implementing agents. In the mid-1990s, UNIFEM has 
adopted a new program strategy emphasizing what it called 
an “ABC approach: Advocacy, Brokering, and Capacity.” The 
aim of this strategy was to strengthen women’s economic 
capacity as entrepreneurs and producers, seek governance 
and leadership roles for women, and advocate for women’s 
HUMAN RIGHTS. 

UNIFEM supports many projects promoting the political, 
social, and economic empowerment of women within five 
developing regions of the world: Africa, Asia and the Pacific, 
and LATIN AMERICA and the Caribbean, the Middle East, and 
the Commonwealth of Independent States. The organization 
maintained 15 regional and two country programs in 2006. 
Its projects range from small grass-roots enterprises that 
improve working conditions for women and micro-credit to 
poor women in the developing world, to widespread public 
education campaigns about AIDS and preventing violence 
against women. In this last case, in 1997 UNIFEM estab- 
lished the Trust Fund in Support of Actions to Eliminate 
Violence against Women. In 2004 alone the fund dispensed 
more than $8 million to 175 projects in 96 countries. Twenty 
of those were to address gender-based violence in DEVELOP- 
ING COUNTRIES that were in conflict regions. Since 1978, 
UNIFEM has funded projects in more than 100 developing 
countries with an average cost of $130,000 per project. Since 
the Fourth WORLD CONFERENCE ON WOMEN, held in Beijing 
in 1995, UNIFEM has been engaged in urging implementa- 
tion of the Beijing Platform for Action, which was designed 
to enhance the empowerment of women in all issues con- 
cerning their lives. It has also sought to influence macroeco- 
nomic trade policy by supporting NGO networks that seek 
to resolve gender issues in regional trade agreements. In the 
area of governance it has encouraged national governments 
to promote larger percentages of women in public office. 

UNIFEM took an important step in 2004 in its promo- 
tion of women’s advancement in business. The organization 
teamed with the Calvert Investment Group in support of the 
“Calvert Women’s Principles.” This code of conduct for cor- 


porations incorporated seven principles. Under the Calvert 
Principles corporations commit to promote gender equality 
in their operations and business relationships by (1) adopt- 
ing and implementing proactive policies that are publicly 
disclosed, monitored, and enforced, (2) adopting and imple- 
menting wage, income, hiring, promotion and other employ- 
ment policies that eliminate gender discrimination in all its 
forms, (3) adopting and implementing policies to secure the 
health, safety, and well-being of women workers, (4) adopt- 
ing and implementing policies to help secure and protect the 
right of women to fully participate in civic life and to be free 
from all forms of discrimination and exploitation, (5) adopt- 
ing and implementing policies to ensure women’s participa- 
tion in corporate management and governance, (6) adopting 
and implementing education, training, and professional 
development policies benefiting women, and (7) adopting 
and implementing proactive, nondiscriminatory business, 
marketing, and supply chain policies and practices. 

The primary source for UNIFEM’s income is voluntary 
contributions from UN member states. Some additional fund- 
ing comes from UNIFEM’ national committees, of which 
there were 16 in 2006, other international women’s orga- 
nizations, foundations, corporations, and private citizens. 
UNIFEM has been more successful in attracting donations 
than other UN agencies dedicated to women’s issues. While 
in 1978 contributions were $4 million, by 2000 they had 
risen to $29.4 million, and the total assets of the organiza- 
tion approached $500 million. Its success in finding support 
may be due to its bureaucratic location in UNDP, which gives 
it access to the UN’s development network and to UNDP's 
country offices. Member states with consistently high dona- 
tions to UNIFEM include the Netherlands, Norway, Canada, 
and the UNITED STATES. 

In 2006 Noeleen Heyzer (Singapore) served as the direc- 
tor of UNIFEM. She was first appointed to the position in 
1993. Probably her most important accomplishment was in 
achieving the passage of SECURITY COUNCIL Resolution 1325 
in October, 2000. The RESOLUTION noted the harmful impact 
of armed conflict on women and girls. It called on all mem- 
ber states to provide special protection to women in these 
settings. On other matters it urged national governments and 
the UN SECRETARIAT to increase women’s representation at 
all decision-making levels in conflict prevention and resolu- 
tion. The Security Council mandated a gender perspective in 
all PEACEKEEPING missions and increased numbers of women 
in decision-making roles in peacekeeping operations. 

See also CONVENTION ON THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN, UNITED NATIONS DECADE FOR WOMEN. 


Further Reading: Jain, Devaki. Women, Development, and 
the UN: A Sixty-Year Quest for Equality and Justice. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 2005. Pietilla, Hilkka, and 
Jeanne Vickers, Making Women Matter: The Role of the United 
Nations. London: Zed Books, 1996. 
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United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) 


The GENERAL ASSEMBLY established the United Nations 
Development Programme in 1965 to provide technical assis- 
tance to DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. The agency replaced the 
earlier established SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT and the EXPANDED PROGRAM OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. UNDP HEADQUARTERS is in New 
York City. As a “PROGRAMME” of the United Nations, UNDP 
reports to the General Assembly and is open to all UN mem- 
ber states. It is headed by an administrator who is respon- 
sible to a 36-nation Executive Board that represents all major 
regions and both donor and program countries. The board 
reports to the General Assembly annually, and it is funded by 
voluntary contributions from member states. 

The UNDP’s overall objective is to ensure peace through 
DEVELOPMENT. It defines development as capacity building 
through technical assistance in areas ranging from trans- 
portation to political and social infrastructure. The three 
overarching goals of UNDP are to strengthen international 
cooperation for SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT and to serve as 
a major substantive resource on how to achieve it, help the 
UN family become a unified and powerful force for sustain- 
able human development, and focus its strengths and assets 
in order to make the maximum contribution to sustainable 
human development in countries it serves. 

By the year 2000 UNDP had become the UN program 
with the largest BUDGET and was the largest multilateral 
source for grants for sustainable human development. It 
coordinated most of the technical assistance provided by the 
UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, and it provided research and data 
collection published in the form of statistics and reports. 
Initially, technical assistance included projects to ensure suf- 
ficient supplies of safe drinking water, logistical support for 
the WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION’s (WHO) immuniza- 
tion campaigns, and technical support for the construction 
of durable national and international infrastructure. From 
exclusively providing technical assistance for long-term 
goals, the mission statement of UNDP was expanded in the 
early 1990s to encompass humanitarian assistance and social 
development. Subsequently, UNDP became increasingly 
active in diverse fields. In 1991 UNDP established a solar 
power-based energy supply system in Kiribati and a natu- 
ral disaster management system in Nepal for securing water 
supplies. In 1993, UNDP supported the election preparations 
in CAMBODIA. The 1992 UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED) dramatically 
expanded the goals and activities of the UN Development 
Programme. The Conference’s AGENDA 21 called for UNDP 
to join with the UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PRO- 
GRAMME (UNEP), the WORLD BANK, the UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD), 
the GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY (GEF), the INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION (IDA), and regional 


development banks to carry out more than 1,000 specific 
recommendations. 

The new UNDP of the 1990s coordinated multilateral 
and bilateral assistance and collaborated with civil society 
groups, the private sector, and bilateral agencies to help bring 
a wide range of resources to bear on development. Its guiding 
principles included guaranteeing national control of devel- 
opment goals, strategies, policies, and programs at all levels, 
stressing national execution and reliance on local knowl- 
edge and institutions, and building on lessons learned and 
best practices in order to ensure that past experience guided 
future programming. UNDP made every effort to assure that 
program designs were results-oriented and encouraged the 
measurement and evaluation of the impact of its programs. 
UNDP continued to support technical and other economic 
cooperation among DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 

In order to attain the larger goal of sustainable human 
development, UNDP focuses on poverty eradication, good 
governance, public resource management, environmental 
resources, and food security. To promote poverty eradica- 
tion UNDP strives to empower the poor through access to 
productive assets, such as skills, micro-credit, jobs, legal 
rights for WOMEN and minorities, information, land, energy 
services, and medium-scale enterprise development. It tries 
to advance good governance by encouraging DEMOCRATI- 
ZATION, the political empowerment of the poor, and the 
strengthening of civil society organizations. In the first 
decade of the new millennium, one-third of the UNDP BUD- 
GET went toward democracy promotion. These funds were 
administered by the Division of Management, Development, 
and Governance, which spent annually $1 billion on demo- 
cratic governance projects. These projects included national 
elections in SIERRA LEONE, public participation in Nigeria, 
and the creation of a judicial commission in AFGHANISTAN 
to restore the country’s judicial system. Environmental 
resources and food security are targeted through a regime of 
sustainable policies for management of resources in energy, 
agriculture, and fishery practices. Contributions to improve 
public resource management include debt management, 
the mobilization of external resources, and the “roundtable 
process,” which brings together governments that receive 
assistance and the donor community. A majority of LESS 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDCs) has a roundtable process 
with their donors, and the UNDP organizes those meetings. 

In its efforts to eliminate duplication in UN work, UNDP 
manages a number of associated funded projects. Among 
them are the Special Unit/Technical Cooperation among 
Developing Countries (SU/TCDC) and the UNITED NATIONS 
VOLUNTEERS (UNV). SU/TCDC promotes cooperation as a 
strategy to involve developing countries in all aspects of the 
world economy, and UNV is the only component of the UN 
system employing volunteers. UNV was established in 1970 
and contracts mid-career WOMEN and men from all coun- 
tries for assignments in developing countries. Other asso- 
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ciated funds include the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
FUND FOR WOMEN (UNIFEM), the United Nations Capi- 
tal Development Fund (UNCDF), the United Nations Fund 
for Science and Technology for Development (UNFSDT), 
the United Nations Revolving Fund for Natural Resources 
(UNRFNRE), and the United Nations Sudano-Sahelian Office 
(UNSO). UNIFEM provides technical support for alleviating 
the daily workload of women. One example is the funding 
of the construction of wood stoves, domestically produced 
from locally available material, which consume less wood. 
Another simple but practical innovation of UNIFEM is the 
provision of wheelbarrows to women, allowing them one 
trip instead of several to bring back a family’s needed water 
supply from a distant source. Since the FOURTH WORLD 
CONFERENCE ON WOMEN in Beijing in 1995, UNIFEM has 
vigorously supported implementation of the Beijing Platform 
for Action. UNIFEM has worked in three program areas to 
transform development into an equitable process: strength- 
ening women’s economic capacity as entrepreneurs and pro- 
ducers; engendering governance and leadership that increase 
women’s participation in decision-making processes; and 
promoting HUMAN RIGHTS initiatives to eliminate all forms 
of violence against women. UNCDF provides credit for the 
poor in LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES and encourages sus- 
tainable uses of natural resources through its local develop- 
ment projects. The United Nations created UNSO in 1973 to 
spearhead efforts to reverse the spread of DESERTIFICATION 
and achieve food self-sufficiency in West African countries. 
As the new millennium began, UNSO’s efforts were not lim- 
ited to West Africa but targeted all areas facing desertifica- 
tion and drought. 

Following the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT, UNDP gave special 
attention to implementing the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT 
GOALS (MDGs). It gave special emphasis to those MDGs 
meant to empower women in the developing world. UNDP 
also joined with UNIFEM and UNCTAD in July 2003 to cre- 
ate a special UN task force on “gender and trade,” hoping to 
“sensitize” policy-makers to issues of international trade that 
affect women’s lives and their roles in the development pro- 
cess. The task force found that increased trade and invest- 
ment in the labor-intensive sectors of developing countries 
expand employment opportunities for women. But it also 
warned that economic liberalization, particularly of a coun- 
try’s service sector, worsens inequities in access for women 
to basic resources and services. It called for global attention 
to the needs of women in the workplace, and the creation of 
employment conditions that assure gender equality. 

The agency’s emphasis on improving the lot of women in 
the developing world was part of its overall goal of alleviat- 
ing grinding poverty in the poorer parts of the world. UNDP 
sought to fulfill MDG #1 to cut in half by 2015 the number 
of people in the world living on less than one U.S. dollar a 
day. To achieve this end UNDP worked with national govern- 
ments to address the many factors that contribute to poverty: 


poor food availability, the lack of credit, limited technology, 
no access to distant markets, inadequate shelter and health 
care, and few employment possibilities. 

UNDP has formed partnerships with other UN program, 
and SPECIALIZED AGENCIES to address specific issues, such as 
HIV/AIDS and environmental degradation. UNDP was one 
of the implementing agencies of the Global Programme to 
Combat HIV/AIDS, which strives to alleviate the effects of 
the AIDS epidemic. It also implemented programs funded 
by the GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY (GEF)—founded in 
1991—to be in place for the Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1992. GEF provides funding for countries to translate 
global concerns into national action in order to prevent 
ozone depletion, global warming, damage to biodiversity, 
and pollution of international waters. It also works with 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) to address 
environmental degradation. In April 2003, for example, the 
UN Development Programme entered into a global partner- 
ship with the WWF (formerly known as the World Wildlife 
Fund) to combat environmental problems such as defor- 
estation, CLIMATE CHANGE, and desertification. With more 
than 28 national organizations, 24 program offices, and a 
history of investing more than $1 billion in 130 nations 
since 1985, WWF was in a particularly strong position to 
assist the Development Programme, and, conversely, affect 
the agency's agenda and policies. In a particular partner- 
ship project, UNDP and the WWE signed an agreement with 
Bhutan to protect that nation’s “green corridor” of forest and 
mountain ecosystems. The $1.8 million price tag was to be 
paid by the World Bank’s Global Environment Facility, Bhu- 
tan, and the WWE 

UNDP plans, implements, and assesses its work at its 
headquarters in New York and through its worldwide net- 
work of some 132 offices, in over 170 countries and ter- 
ritories. About 90 percent of UNDP’s resources—derived 
primarily from volunteer contributions—go to about 66 
nations with close to 90 percent of the world’s poorest peo- 
ple. More than 80 percent of UNDP staff is assigned to local 
offices in developing countries. The offices work closely with 
the national governments and civil societies of these coun- 
tries and often function as the local contact and coordination 
office for the entire United Nations System. UNDP prepares 
publications, such as the annual Human Development Report 
(published since 1990) and the journal Cooperation South. 
The Human Development Report compiles statistics based on 
comparative country data in order to provide information on 
specific countries as well as on world and regional trends. 
The report includes numerous articles that analyze the statis- 
tical data with a different focus each year. 

See also COMMITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTIONS ON THE ENVIRONMENT, INTER-AGENCY COM- 
MITTEE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, JOINT UNITED 
NATIONS PROGRAMME ON HIV/AIDS, UNITED NATIONS 
OFFICE OF PROJECT SERVICES. 
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Further Reading: United Nations Development Programme. 
Donor Organizations and Participatory Development. New 
York: United Nations Development Programme, 1995. 
United Nations Development Programme. Human Develop- 
ment Report 2005: International Cooperation at a Crossroads: 
Aid, Trade and Security in an Unequal World. New York: 
UNDP, 2005. UNDP Newsletter, Human Development Reports. 
UNDP Web site: <www.undp.org/>. 

— A. S. Hansen 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization is a SPECIALIZED AGENCY created in Novem- 
ber 1945 by 37 nations participating in the London confer- 
ence convened for this purpose. The UNESCO constitution, 
signed on November 16, 1945, dedicated the agency to 
strengthening peace and security “by promoting collabora- 
tion among nations through education, science and cul- 
ture in order to further universal respect for justice, for 
the rule of law and for ... HUMAN RIGHTS and fundamen- 
tal freedoms.” Its HEADQUARTERS was established in Paris 
from where the organization oversaw the establishment of 
more than 70 regional offices worldwide. The organiza- 
tion grew in MEMBERSHIP from 20 states in 1950 to 191 
in 2005. The membership total has fluctuated, however, 
because of charges that UNESCO has taken ideological posi- 
tions despite its largely nonpolitical mission. Ten nations, 
including the UNITED STATES, the United Kingdom, Portu- 
gal, and South Africa, at various times have withdrawn from 
UNESCO, most of them reestablishing their ties after several 
years of non-participation. 

UNESCO's principal functions are to facilitate techni- 
cal cooperation, provide experts, and create common inter- 
national standards in the areas of educational opportunity, 
science dedicated to the service of DEVELOPMENT, and the 
protection of cultural heritage and creativity. Under its aus- 
pices a significant number of international CONVENTIONS 
have been adopted to accomplish these goals. Among the 
more important have been the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion (1952), the Convention against Discrimination in Edu- 
cation (1960), and the Convention concerning the Protection 
of World Cultural and Natural Heritage (1972). Efforts to 
implement these PACTS have often brought UNESCO into 
conflict with governments that defy international standards 
in the name of SOVEREIGNTY and cultural independence. 

The UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion has three primary organs: the General Conference, the 
Executive Board, and the SECRETARIAT. The General Con- 
ference is the supreme governing body of the organization, 
meets biennially, and is made up of the total membership. Its 
33rd regular session met in October 2005. The conference 
sets the BUDGET, approves agency activities, and oversees 


the work of many subsidiary commissions and committees. 
It also elects the Executive Board, composed of 58 member 
states. The board meets twice a year and serves as the admin- 
istrative council to implement the conference's decisions. 
Its membership is selected from geographical groupings 
meant to assure broad representation. The daily operation of 
UNESCO is directed by a Secretariat divided into five policy 
bureaus: Education, Natural Sciences, Social and Human Sci- 
ences, Culture, and Communication and Information. The 
Secretariat is headed by a DIRECTOR-GENERAL who is elected 
by the General Conference to a four-year term. In 1999 Koi- 
chiro Matsuura of JAPAN became the director-general, under 
old agency rules that allowed a six-year term. Matsuura was 
reelected in 2005. He directed a staff of more than 2,100 
personnel with nearly one-third working at more than 55 
regional offices around the world. 

The Secretariat also coordinates relations with hundreds 
of NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (337 in 2005) that 
have official relations with UNESCO. In addition, all member 
states have national commissions that maintain ties to the 
Paris headquarters. Since 1945 more than 100 advisory and 
consultative bodies have been established by UNESCO that 
cooperate with the Secretariat on UNESCO-sponsored proj- 
ects. Among them are the Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission, the International Commission on Education 
and Learning in the 21st Century—chaired in the 1990s by 
Jacques Delors, the former chairman of the European Union 
Commission—and the World Commission on Culture and 
Development, headed from 1992 to 1999 by former UN SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL JAVIER PEREZ DE CUELLAR. 

At the close of the 20th century UNESCO took a spe- 
cial interest in the science of genetics. In 1997 its members 
adopted the Universal DECLARATION on the Human Genome 
and Human Rights, the first international statement on the 
ethics of genetic research. Subsequently, the General Confer- 
ence, at its 33rd session, adopted by acclamation the Univer- 
sal Declaration on Bioethics and Human Rights, on October 
19, 2005. UNESCO also renewed its concern over the loss of 
cultural sites identified on its World Heritage List. For exam- 
ple, in 2001 it unsuccessfully joined in the international 
campaign to preserve religious sites in AFGHANISTAN from 
destruction by that country’s ardent Islamic government. It 
also launched a cultural awareness campaign in conjunction 
with the 30th anniversary of the Convention on the Means 
of Prohibiting and Preventing the Illicit Import, Export, and 
Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property. UNESCO joined 
with Interpol in the effort to find better ways to enforce the 
convention. As part of the campaign, the organization’s gov- 
erning board approved an International Code of Ethics for 
Dealers in Cultural Property. Through its Inter-governmental 
Informatics Programme UNESCO also promoted the rapid 
integration of developing countries into the global network 
of electronic information flow, providing media and technol- 
ogy experts, as well as disseminating recommendations on 
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legal and ethical issues related to cyberspace. In 2003 the 
agency played a central role in convening the WORLD SUM- 
MIT ON THE INFORMATION SOCIETY in Geneva and in Tunis. 

See also ENVIRONMENT, EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE, GROUP OF 77, INTER-AGENCY COMMIT- 
TEE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, JOINT UNITED NATIONS 
PROGRAMME ON HIV/AIDS, REFORM OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS, UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT, UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY, WOMEN, 
WORLD CONFERENCES TO COMBAT RACISM AND RACIAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION. 


Further Reading: Imber, Mark. The USA, ILO, UNESCO, 
and IAEA: Politicization and Withdrawal in the Specialized 
Agencies. London: Macmillan, 1989. Wells, Clare. The UN, 
UNESCO and the Politics of Knowledge. London: Macmil- 
lan, 1987. United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion. Basic Facts about the United Nations. New York: United 
Nations Department of Public Information, published peri- 
odically. UNESCO Web site: <www.unesco.org>. 


United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) 

The unending and unresolved ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE has 
resulted in major wars in the Middle East. On July 26, 1956, 
Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser nationalized the 
Suez Canal. Israel invaded the Sinai Peninsula at the end of 
October. FRANCE and GREAT BRITAIN landed forces, effec- 
tively joining the Israelis, and bombarded Egyptian positions. 
The issue surfaced rapidly in the UN SECURITY COUNCIL, 
where tension between the annoyed UNITED STATES and its 
erstwhile wartime allies Britain and France became obvious. 
A key result was the establishment of the UN’s first full- 
fledged PEACEKEEPING operation, the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. On November 5, 1956, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
(GA), with U.S. concurrence, established UNEF to monitor 
a cease-fire that, by consequent UN intervention, ended the 
conflict. On November 17 the cease-fire mandated by the 
United Nations went into effect under the world organiza- 
tion’s supervision. The placement of the Emergency Force 
along the Sinai was contingent, as would be the case of all 
early UN peacekeeping efforts, on approval by the sovereign 
state involved, in this case Egypt. UNEF patrolled the border 
and monitored the cease-fire until 1967. 

In the spring of 1967, Egyptian incursions in the Gaza 
Strip and Sharm al-Sheik, plus moves by other Arab states, 
convinced the Israelis that an attack was imminent. Of par- 
ticular moment was Nasser’s insistence that the UN “BLUE 
HELMETS” that is, the trip-wire UNEF group, be removed in 
order to open the Sinai for any projected attack. SECRETARY- 
GENERAL U THANT, shocking many world leaders, conceded 
to the demand, and he withdrew UNEF With the buffer zone 
gone, Israelis (and Arabs) proceeded to launch the MIDDLE 
EAST WAR OF 1967, resulting in Israeli victory and the occu- 


pation of the West Bank, Gaza, East Jerusalem, the Golan 
Heights, and the Sinai Peninsula. The triumph of the Israelis 
inaugurated the territorial crisis that plagued the Middle East 
from 1967 to the turn of the century. 

See also BUNCHE, RALPH; EDEN, ANTHONY; PEARSON, 
LESTER; SUEZ CRISIS; UNITED NATIONS TRUCE SUPERVISION 
ORGANIZATION; UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION. 


Further Reading: Meisler, Stanley. United Nations; The First 
Fifty Years. New York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1995. Moore, 
John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. To Create a New World?: 
American Presidents and the United Nations. New York: Peter 
Lang Publishers, 1999. 


United Nations Environment Programme 
(UNEP) 

The United Nations’s lead organization on environmental 
affairs, the UN Environment Programme (UNEP) has as its 
mission “to provide leadership and encourage partnership 
in caring for the ENVIRONMENT by inspiring, informing and 
enabling nations and peoples to improve their quality of life 
without compromising that of future generations.” Unlike 
most other UN bodies, UNEP is headquartered neither in 
New York City nor in Geneva. It shares the United Nations 
Office complex (UNON) in Nairobi, Kenya, with the United 
Nations Centre for Human Settlements (HABITAT/UNCHS). 
The programme is administered by an executive director and 
a deputy. (In 2008 Achim Steiner of GERMANY and Angela 
Cropper of Trinidad and Tobago held these posts, respec- 
tively.) They oversee a significant number of departments, 
UNEP programs, and initiatives in many nations around 
the world. The policy-making body is the Governing Coun- 
cil, made up of 58 states, that meets biennially and in spe- 
cial sessions in alternate years, and reports to the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY (GA) through the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 
CIL (ECOSOC). The executive director, who is nominated 
by the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL and chosen by the General 
Assembly, reports to the Governing Council, alerts the coun- 
cil to UN planning proposals dealing with the environment, 
implements the councils decisions, and advises other UN 
bodies on environmental affairs. 

Created by General Assembly Resolution 2997 (XXVII), 
December 15, 1972, in response to the recommendation of 
the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVI- 
RONMENT (UNCHE), UNEP began its work with limited 
expectations from the world community. While the major 
industrial powers encouraged the creation of a UN STRUC- 
TURE to coordinate environmental activities, they feared 
paying for a massive new bureaucracy. LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES (LDC) were concerned that a new SPECIALIZED 
AGENCY would create international pressures to limit their 
DEVELOPMENT programs. The result was a “PROGRAMME,” 
not an “agency,” with its structure and duties carefully laid 
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out in the authorizing RESOLUTION. A Voluntary Fund was 
also established to pay for most of the program’s expenses. 
The dependence on contributions and the decision to locate 
its operations in Nairobi to assuage the less developed world’s 
unease limited the likelihood that UNEP would be a major 
actor in world affairs. 

However, the appointment of Maurice Strong of Canada, 
who had chaired UNCHE in Stockholm, assured a powerful 
advocate for UNEP in its formative period. He was succeeded 
in 1976 by Mostapha Tolba (Egypt) who served four terms as 
executive director. Tolba’s long tenure gave the organization 
stability, and his effective leadership led to a broad expan- 
sion of UNEP’s activities. He was also successful in obtain- 
ing significant contributions to the Voluntary Fund from 
the UNITED STATES, JAPAN, the USSR, Sweden, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the UNITED KINGDOM. Another 
Canadian, Elizabeth Dowdswell, succeeded Tolba in 1993. 

The General Assembly elects members to UNEP’s Gov- 
erning Council on a regional basis for four-year terms. Six- 
teen seats are allocated to African states, 13 to Asia, six 
to Eastern Europe, 10 to Latin American states, and 13 to 
Western European and Other states. In turn, the council 
elects a Bureau with a president, three vice presidents, and a 
rapporteur. Since a majority of seats are held by developing 
states, the South has become less concerned that UNEP will 
unduly serve rich nations’ environmental interests. Increas- 
ingly, developing states have encouraged UNEP programs on 
their territories and in their regions. At its 19th session in 
January and February 1997 the Governing Council approved 
the Nairobi Declaration, which launched a new era of activ- 
ism for UNEP. Responding to the momentum established by 
the 1992 UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE ENVIRON- 
MENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED), the Nairobi Declara- 
tion committed a “revitalized” United Nations Environment 
Programme to fulfilling its obligations under AGENDA 21, 
passed by the Earth Summit. The council declared UNEP the 
“principal United Nations body in the field of environment.” 
It set a global agenda, which included developing interna- 
tional environmental law aimed at SUSTAINABLE DEVELOP- 
MENT, monitoring state compliance with environmental 
agreements and principles, serving as a link between the 
scientific community and policy makers, and strengthening 
its role as the Implementing Agency of the GLOBAL ENVI- 
RONMENT FACILITY (GEF). 

The Governing Council has two subordinate organs: the 
Committee of Permanent Representatives (CPR) and the 
High Level Committee of Ministers and Officials CHLCOMO). 
Usually made up of diplomats serving at national embassies 
and missions in Nairobi, the CPR meets quarterly, prepares 
draft decisions for consideration by the Governing Council, 
reviews reports from the SECRETARIAT, and considers the 
draft BUDGET. The HLCOMO advises the executive director 
on emerging environmental issues in order to enable the 
United Nations Environment Programme to respond in a 


timely manner. It also supports the executive director in the 
effort to raise adequate financial resources. 

In June 2000 UNEP convened in Malmö, Sweden, the 
first meeting of the Global Ministerial Environment Forum, 
which meets annually to review policy issues in the field of 
environment. Attended by more than 100 environment min- 
isters, the first meeting issued the Malmo Declaration, which 
called for addressing the detrimental effects of absolute pov- 
erty in many parts of the world. 

The UNEP Secretariat provides extensive environmental 
information and communication to governments and NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs). It operates several 
functional programs, including ones on “Technology, Indus- 
try and Economics,” “Environmental Information, Assess- 
ment and Early Warning,” “Environmental Policy and Law,” 
“Environmental Policy Implementation,” and “Regional 
Cooperation and Representation.” The last of these is ser- 
viced by UNEP offices in AFRICA, Asia, Europe, Latin and 
North America, and the Caribbean. UNEP also provides the 
Secretariat for several international environmental CONVEN- 
TIONS, including the MONTREAL PROTOCOL, the CONVEN- 
TION ON BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY, the BASEL CONVENTION, 
the CONVENTION ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN ENDAN- 
GERED SPECIES OF WILD FAUNA AND FLORA (CITES), and 
the CONVENTION ON THE CONSERVATION OF MIGRATORY 
SPECIES OF WILD ANIMALS (CMS). It also provides secretari- 
ats for conventions on CLIMATE CHANGE, DESERTIFICATION, 
the MONTREAL PROTOCOL and regional seas. 

The success of UNEP can be credited in significant part to 
its development of scientific and technical expertise which it 
employs in a number of successful monitoring and informa- 
tion-sharing programs. Nearly one-fifth of its annual budget 
is directed toward environmental assessment. UNEP coor- 
dinates or sponsors seven critical environmental network 
programs. (1) Earthwatch serves as a coordinating agency 
for UN system-wide environmental activities. It maintains 
partnerships with more than 50 UN organs. It also identifies 
possibilities for cooperation among UN bodies, the scien- 
tific community, and NGOs. (2) The Infoterra network is an 
information exchange system that operates through centers 
in more than 170 states. Each center provides a national 
environmental information service. The Infoterra secretariat 
is located in Nairobi and provides technical services, train- 
ing manuals, and capacity-building materials. Meeting in 
Dublin, Ireland, in 2000, the Infoterra members proposed 
that UNEP develop a state-of-the art global environmental 
Internet portal. (3) The Global Environmental Outlook (GEO) 
provides a global network of regional multidisciplinary insti- 
tutes that conduct assessments and forecasts necessary for 
sustainable development. The collaborating centers use new 
methodologies, such as modeling, scenario development, 
and policy debates, to assess the state of the environment 
in any given region or state. (4) UNEP’ Global Resource 
Information Database (GRID) gathers information through 
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a network of more than a dozen focal points around the 
world on the atmosphere, oceans, climate, transboundary 
pollution, and renewable resources. Employing the efforts of 
more than 30,000 scientists, GRID provides a comprehen- 
sive database for further research and for policy action in 
the more than 140 nations with which UNEP works on the 
project. (5) To provide data to both GRID and Earthwatch, 
UNEP operates GEMS, the Global Environment Monitoring 
System through 25 sites around the world. (6) The Environ- 
ment and Natural Resources Information Networking (ENRIN) 
program is administered by UNEP’s Environmental Informa- 
tion Networking Unit. ENRIN promotes national and sub- 
regional capacities in data and information management in 
the effort to address issues raised by Agenda 21. It focuses 
on the DEVELOPING COUNTRIES and economies in transition 
(EIT) in Eastern Europe and provides technical assistance to 
both national governments and intergovernmental REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. UNEP has appointed regional coordinators 
to facilitate the work of ENRIN. (7) Finally, the Environ- 
ment Programme’s Industry and Environment Office in Paris 
promotes environmentally sound business practices through 
cooperation with international businesses. 

In the 1970s the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme was effectively the only UN organ focused on envi- 
ronmental matters. It became the catalyst and energizer for 
an international movement that gained public attention 
and support throughout the decade. From the beginning it 
sought to form partnerships with other international bodies 
whose mandate affected the global environment. In 1980 it 
reached agreement with the WORLD BANK, several REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT BANKS and the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMME (UNDP) on the formation of the COM- 
MITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTIONS ON 
THE ENVIRONMENT (CIDIE). This set the pattern by which 
UNEP assured its continued relevance to international envi- 
ronmental affairs. UNEP also carved out areas of expertise 
and primary concern. Early efforts to protect the world’s 
oceans resulted in a number of regional seas agreements. 
Nine were signed in the 1970s, beginning with an agreement 
among countries bordering the Mediterranean. This was fol- 
lowed in the 1980s with six more agreements, together cov- 
ering many of the regional seas of the world. UNEP officials 
focused much of their work on organizing the international 
bargaining process and promoting new ideas for interna- 
tional environmental cooperation. It became an important 
negotiator in moving the world community toward pollution 
control, protection of the ozone layer, regulation of trans- 
boundary shipments of hazardous wastes, and the protection 
of biodiversity. 

At its fourth session in 1976 the Governing Council 
adopted a resolution on “Environment and Development,” 
recognizing the link between the global ecological system 
and development policies in the poorer states of the world. 
UNEP, thus, was well positioned to take a leading role in 


the promotion of sustainable development, which became 
the controlling concept in UN thinking following the 
Earth Summit in 1992. The concept of sustainable devel- 
opment itself had first evolved from the findings of the 
1983 WORLD COMMISSION ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT (WCED), which in turn had been established by 
the United Nations at UNEP urging. The 1992 meeting in 
Rio de Janeiro created the COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT (CSD) to monitor progress on its recom- 
mendations. The CSD, however, did not emerge as a chal- 
lenger to UNEP’s preeminence in framing the environmental 
debate, providing authoritative expertise, and initiating new 
international agreements. 

In cooperation with the WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION (WMO), in the late 1980s UNEP launched 
two important initiatives. The first was the creation of the 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL PANEL ON CLIMATE CHANGE (IPCC), 
which made its first assessment report in August 1990. The 
work of the panel led to the UNITED NATIONS FRAMEWORK 
CONVENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE (UNFCCC), shepherded 
through the negotiation process by UNEP, and signed at 
UNCED in 1992. The second was the promotion of a World 
Climate Conference that convened in November 1990, set- 
ting the stage for several climate agreements during the 
decade. The conference called worldwide attention to the 
problem of global warming and the need to limit carbon 
dioxide emissions. UNEP also oversaw the negotiation of the 
Convention on Biological Diversity, which was opened for 
signature at the 1992 Earth Summit. 

Since its inception the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme has concerned itself with the movement of haz- 
ardous chemicals. In 1976 it established the International 
Register for Potentially Toxic Chemicals (RPTC), and eight 
years later created a Provisional Notification Scheme for 
Banned and Severely Restricted Chemicals. Its work in this 
area soon led to world experts referencing these substances 
as “UNEP’s Chemicals.” UNEP’s efforts led to the “London 
Guidelines” for the exchange of information on chemicals 
in international trade in 1987, and the subsequent 1989 
“Amended London Guidelines.” Throughout the period 
UNEP worked closely with the FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION (FAO) to develop a code of conduct on the 
distribution and use of dangerous pesticides. 

Chapter 38 of the Earth Summits Agenda 21 stipulated 
UNEP as the principal body in the UNITED NATIONS SYS- 
TEM for environmental affairs. Its extensive history of activ- 
ity assured it no peer in the world community. Agenda 21 
assigned it the tasks of developing international environmen- 
tal law, dealing with environmental emergencies, providing 
legal and technical advice to governments, and coordinating 
activities authorized by different international environmen- 
tal conventions. This mandate led to UNEP’s Programme 
for the Development and Periodic Review of Environmental 
Law, a new Programme of Action for the Protection of the 
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Marine Environment, and a cooperative Sustainable Cities 
Programme with habitat. The last of these provided urban 
environmental planning, and capacity building in local com- 
munities. With limited funds but increasing authority the 
United Nations Environment Programme entered the new 
century with a broad agenda meant to maintain international 
momentum toward the protection of the global ecological 
commons while supporting sustainable development for 
future generations. 

As critical as marine life and resources are to the world’s 
POPULATION, sustainable development depends even more 
crucially on access to freshwater sources. In 2003 more than 
two billion people lacked sufficient safe drinking water. The 
MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs) set a target of 
cutting that number in half by 2015. The 2002 Johannesburg 
WORLD SUMMIT ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, the 10th 
anniversary follow-up conference to the meeting in Rio, also 
committed the world to cut in half the number of people 
without access to minimal sanitation. UNEP was assigned 
primary responsibility for achieving both goals. The United 
Nations declared 2003 the International Year of Fresh Water, 
and UNEP launched the World Water Assessment Programme 
(WWAP), which published the first UN World Water Develop- 
ment Report. Taking advantage of the visibility afforded by the 
International Year, the environment program also scheduled 
an International Fresh Water Forum for Dushanbe, Tajiki- 
stan, in August. 

UNEP’s assessment program provides freshwater data col- 
lection and dissemination for national governments, IGOs, 
and non-governmental organizations. Funded by a voluntary 
trust FUND, WWAP. with its secretariat at UNESCO head- 
quarters in Paris, serves as the “umbrella” for coordinating 
existing UN freshwater programs in other agencies, creat- 
ing a global water information network. It develops recom- 
mendations for capability-building in water-strapped states, 
and seeks to find ways to improve the conservation of clean 
water from unnecessary pollution. 

All of the social and environmental UN conferences of 
the 1990s found room in their DECLARATIONS and plans of 
action to include recommendations on the conservation and 
provision of water. As a lead-up to the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT, 
a World Water Forum convened in The Hague in March of 
2000. It identified seven challenges (meeting basic needs, 
securing food supply, protecting ecosystems, sharing water 
resources, managing risks, valuing water, and governing 
water wisely) that the world needed to address. Thus, ongo- 
ing UNEP efforts in this regard, as well as KOFI ANNAN’S 
call at the Millennium gathering for halving the number of 
people without water, were not unexpected. But a bonus of 
the focus on fresh water in the 1990s was the formation of 
a separate World Water Council. Created in 1997 with its 
headquarters in Marseilles, France, the council is a hybrid 
organization including not only UN agencies such as UNDP, 
the World Bank, and UNESCO, but also private and pub- 


lic firms, foundations, national government agencies, NGOs, 
banks, and academic and research institutes. 

See also UNITED NATIONS ASSISTANCE MISSION FOR IRAQ, 
VIENNA CONVENTION FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE OZONE 
LAYER. 


Further Reading: Imber, Mark. Environment, Security and 
U.N. Reform. New York: St. Martin’s, 1994. Porter, Gareth. 
Global Environmental Politics. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
2000. Victor, David G., Kal Raustiala, Eugene B. Skolnikoff. 
The Implementation and Effectiveness of International Environ- 
mental Commitments: Theory and Practice. Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, 1998. Vig, Norman J., and Regina S. Axelrod, eds. 
The Global Environment: Institutions, Laws, and Policy. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: CQ Press, 1999. Young, Oran B. International 
Governance: Protecting the Environment in a Stateless Society. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1994. UNEP Web site: 
<www.unep.org>. 


UN flag 

The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted a flag for the world 
organization on October 20, 1947. The flags background is 
light blue with the emblem of the United Nations centered 
in white. The proportions of the flag may be 2:3 (height to 
fly width), 3:5, or the proportions of the national flag of 
any country in which the UN flag is flown. The emblem, 
which is half the height (hoist) of the flag, was approved on 
December 7, 1946. As adopted by the General Assembly on 
the recommendation of the SIXTH COMMITTEE, the design is 
“a map of the world representing an azimuthal equidistant 
projection centered on the North Pole, inscribed in a wreath 
consisting of crossed conventionalized branches of the olive 
tree, in gold on a field of smoke-blue with all water areas in 
white. The projection of the map extends to 60 degrees south 
latitude, and includes five concentric circles.” 

The five inhabited continents of the world are depicted 
in the flag’s emblem. By picturing the world from the North 
Pole, no part of the globe is given greater spatial representa- 
tion to the detriment of other areas. The surrounding olive 
branches symbolize the UN’s commitment to world peace. 
SECRETARY-GENERAL TRYGVE LIE issued the Flag Code and 
Regulations in December 1947 to govern the flags display 
and use. The code was amended in 1952 and 1967 to per- 
mit individuals and other organizations to demonstrate their 
support for the United Nations by flying it, or replicating it 
on other objects. 


Further Reading: Abelson, Nathaniel. “Official Symbols of 
the United Nations.” Flag Bulletin 34, no. 4 (July-August 
1995): 142-52. De Henseler, Max. The United Nations 
Emblem and Flag. Addis Ababa: Mimeo, 1972. Macalister- 
Smith, Peter. “The United Nations Emblem and Flag.” Nordic 
Journal of International Law 55, no. 35 (1986): 262-65. 
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United Nations Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) 


See CYPRUS DISPUTE. 


United Nations Framework Convention on 
Climate Change (UNFCCC) 


The United Nations opened the Framework Convention on 
Climate Change for signature at the 1992 UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT. By 
2007 more than 189 nations had signed the agreement, com- 
mitting themselves to sweeping changes in national policy 
to protect the atmosphere and slow global warming. The 
CONVENTION set as its objective stabilizing greenhouse gases 
(GHGs) in the atmosphere “at a level that would prevent 
dangerous anthropogenic interference with the climate sys- 
tem.” Article 3 of the convention called upon developed 
countries to “take the lead in combating CLIMATE CHANGE 
and the adverse effects thereof.” Developed state signatories 
committed to take steps to return their GHG emissions to 
1990 levels by the year 2000. The convention recognized the 
special problems of LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDC) that 
might have to carry a “disproportionate and abnormal bur- 
den” if they had to meet the same standards as the developed 
states, and, consequently, established that LDC environmen- 
tal responsibilities would have to be “integrated into national 
development PROGRAMMES.” 

The successful conclusion of a climate TREATY came 
at the end of a lengthy negotiation process begun by the 
WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO) and the 
UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP) in 
1988, when the two organizations created the INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL PANEL ON CLIMATE CHANGE (IPCC), a multi- 
national committee of scientists and policy experts brought 
together to provide detailed data on global climate trends. 
The IPCC, in its First Assessment Report in 1990, called for 
a world convention as soon as possible. Coupled with a 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION (Res. 228) on December 
22, 1989, calling for UNCED to devise “strategies and mea- 
sures to halt and reverse environmental degradation,” the 
IPCC report led to a fast-track negotiation of the terms of 
the convention. At the Second World Climate Conference 
in 1990, the Alliance of Small Island States (AOSIS) vigor- 
ously pressed for action before global warming led to ris- 
ing ocean levels threatening their economic DEVELOPMENT. 
The General Assembly established the Intergovernmental 
Negotiating Committee (INC) in 1991 to direct the drafting 
of the convention. 

The convention, which went into force on March 21, 
1994, required national inventory reports on greenhouse 
gases, implementation of national and regional plans to miti- 
gate climate change, the promotion of international coop- 
eration on the transfer of technology, and the provision of 
additional financial resources from the developed world to 
the DEVELOPING COUNTRIES to assist in meeting the terms 


of the agreement. Article 7 established the Conference of the 
Parties (COP) as the supreme body of the convention. Made 
up of the signatories, COP met annually to assess progress on 
the convention's guidelines and to promote further progress 
on climate change measures. At its first meeting (COP-I), 
held in Berlin in 1995, the conference launched the talks 
that led to the adoption of the 1997 KYOTO PROTOCOL, 
which in turn established specific national limits on a group 
of GHGs to be achieved by 2008-12. In particular, meetings 
of COP focused attention on the deleterious effects of three 
greenhouse gases: carbon dioxide (CO2). methane (CH4), 
and nitrous oxide (N20). At its 2005 meeting, held in Mon- 
treal, Canada, the COP accepted the so-called Marrakesh 
Accords that laid out an implementation process for meeting 
the goals of the Kyoto Protocol. 

The convention created a SECRETARIAT, which since 1996 
has been located in Bonn, GERMANY, at the invitation of 
the German government. Its head, the executive secretary, is 
appointed by the SECRETARY-GENERAL of the United Nations 
in consultation with the COP and holds the rank of assis- 
tant secretary-general. The executive secretary reports to the 
Secretary-General through the UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL 
heading the DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT on administra- 
tive and financial matters, and through the Under Secre- 
tary-General heading the DEPARTMENT FOR ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS on other matters. As of 2007, Yvo de Boer 
(The Netherlands), headed the organization, succeeding 
Joke Waller-Hunter (the Netherlands) who died suddenly 
in October 2005, and Michael Zammit Cutajar (Malta), who 
had directed the office since it was created in 1991. The con- 
vention called for a “financial MECHANISM,” with funds sup- 
plied through voluntary contributions, to transfer resources 
to the developing states. The mechanism has been oper- 
ated by the GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY (GEF) since the 
convention went into force. 

Because the major reductions in greenhouse gases con- 
templated by the convention were to come from reduced 
emissions in the developed states, the success of the PACT 
depended on the commitment of industrialized nations to 
live up to its terms. The strongest supporters in this group 
proved to be the members of the European Union. The 
UNITED STATES, while it had reservations, embraced the 
convention and the subsequent Kyoto Protocol during the 
Clinton administration. However, President BILL CLIN- 
TON’s successor, GEORGE W. BUSH, indicated that the U.S. 
government would not support the contemplated reduc- 
tions. Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN, in a speech at Tufts 
University on May 20, 2001, called President Bush’s deci- 
sion a “grievous setback” that may undercut the “hard- 
won global gains in combating climate change” since the 
signing of the UNFCCC. However, with the ratification 
of the protocol by the RUSSIAN FEDERATION, the Kyoto 
agreement went into effect in 2002. Subsequent meetings 
of the UNFCCC Conference of the Parties sought ways to 
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extend the gains made in reducing greenhouse gases 
beyond Kyoto’s 2012 end date. 
See also ENVIRONMENT. 


Further Reading: Elliott, Lorraine. The Global Politics of the 
Environment. New York: New York University Press, 1998. 
Grubbs, Michael, Matthias Koch, Koy Thomson, Abby Man- 
son, and Francis Sullivan. The ‘Earth Summit’ Agreements: 
A Guide and Assessment. London: Earthscan Publications, 
1993. Halpern, Shanna. The United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development: Process and Documentation. 
Providence, R.I.: Academic Council on the United Nations 
System, 1993. Porter, Gareth. Global Environmental Politics. 
Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 2000. Young, Oran B. Inter- 
national Governance. Protecting the Environment in a State- 
less Society. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1994. 
UNFCCC Web site: <www.unfecc.de/>. 


United Nations Headquarters See HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


United Nations High Commissioner for 
Human Rights (UNHCHR) 


The GENERAL ASSEMBLY created the post of United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights in 1993, in response 
to the Vienna DECLARATION and the Program of Action of 
the WORLD CONFERENCE ON HUMAN RIGHTS. The confer- 
ence, attended by 177 nations, reviewed, for the first time 
in 25 years, UN actions in promoting HUMAN RIGHTS. The 
Assembly charged the Office of the UN High Commissioner 
with the advocacy of human rights throughout the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM, and with the promotion of all civil, politi- 
cal, economic, social, and cultural rights. It was also autho- 
rized to coordinate all UN programs, agencies, and offices 
involved in the field of human rights. 

As the focal point for all UN human rights activities, 
UNHCHR serves as the SECRETARIAT for all TREATY bod- 
ies relating to human rights, and compiles reports for the 
various bodies monitoring compliance with human rights 
COVENANTS and agreements. It also manages the CENTRE 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS in Geneva, which conducts studies and 
provides recommendations, information, and analysis to all 
UN organs dealing with human rights issues. As a relatively 
new office, the post of High Commissioner has expanded 
the visibility of human rights issues before all the organs and 
bodies comprising the UN system, and assured more regular 
review of governmental actions relating to human rights. It 
has also systemized human rights reporting. 

SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN’s appointment of Mary 
Robinson, the former president of Ireland, as the High Com- 
missioner for Human Rights in 1997 brought new attention 
to the office. Her trip to the war-torn province of Chechnya 


led to the first debate in UN history on the human rights vio- 
lations by a PERMANENT MEMBER OF THE SECURITY COUN- 
CIL. Robinson's fact-finding tour of KOSOVO and other areas 
where rights violations had occurred generated increased 
support for universal JURISDICTION over suspected war crim- 
inals. At the time of the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in September 
2000, the Secretary-General gave special significance to the 
work of UNHCHR in the defense of personal rights. 

The REFORM process within the United Nations had sig- 
nificant impact on the OHCHR. The 2005 WORLD SUMMIT 
participants decided to replace the COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS with a new HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL and to dou- 
ble the High Commissioners budget to more than $85 mil- 
lion. Moreover, significant funds were forthcoming from the 
UNITED STATES and other industrialized nations. In addition 
to individual states’ contributions, the European Union pro- 
vided more than $9 million that year. 

In February 2004 Louise Arbour was confirmed as the 
High Commissioner for Human Rights. Ms. Arbour had served 





Mr. de Mello answers correspondents’ questions after the official 
announcement of his appointment by Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan. (UN PHOTO 25863/EVAN SCHNEIDER) 
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as a justice on the Canadian Supreme Court, and then as the 
chief prosecutor for the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL 
FOR THE FORMER YUGOSLAVIA and the tribunal for Rwanda. 
She succeeded SERGIO VIEIRO DE MELLO, who died in the 
bombing of UN HEADQUARTERS in Baghdad, IRAQ, in August 
2003, and his brief replacement, Acting High Commissioner 
Bertrand Ramcharan. Commissioner Arbour focused special 
attention in the first months of her term on the plight of Pal- 
estinians in the occupied territories and on the victims of the 
war in LEBANON in 2006. She also addressed organizational 
issues as a result of growth in the office and the absorption 
of the Centre for Human Rights, a formerly independent UN 
body. She decided to bifurcate UNHCHR activities into sepa- 
rate divisions, with one division overseeing the human rights 
CONVENTION bodies that had always been under the mandate 
of the office, and the other to undertake duties assigned by the 
UN SECURITY COUNCIL, GENERAL ASSEMBLY, or SECRETARIAT. 
See also PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS. 


Further Reading: Dias, Clarence J. “The United Nations 
World Conference on Human Rights: Evaluation, Monitor- 
ing, and Review.” United Nations-sponsored World Confer- 





ences: Focus on Impact and Follow-up. Edited by Michael G. 
Schechter. Tokyo: United Nations University, 2001. Robin- 
son, Mary. A Voice for Human Rights. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 2007. UNHCHR Web site: <www. 
unhchr.ch>. 

— K. J. Grieb 


United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) 
Refugees, from both natural and human-made disasters, have 
long constituted a major concern of the international system 
and of the United Nations. The refugee problem increased 
during the post-COLD WAR era, when civil wars and eth- 
nic and religious conflicts drove a rising number of civil- 
ians from their homes, resulting in large-scale movements of 
peoples and in forced emigration. In 1998 alone there were 
more than 27 million people made homeless by natural or 
man-made disasters. This number was equivalent to one out 
of every 220 of the world’s inhabitants. 

The 1948 ARAB-ISRAELI war produced huge flows of Pales- 
tinian refugees, numbering nearly 700,000 individuals. Thus 
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in its earliest days the United Nations was confronted with 
a vast refugee problem. On November 19, 1948, the GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY created the UN Relief for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRPR), sought $25 million in voluntary contributions for 
it, and gave the effort nine months to assist the refugees. In 
1949 the Assembly established the post of High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees as a response to the broader problem of 
refugees around the world, and the office began functioning 
in 1951. Then in 1993 the General Assembly gave the posi- 
tion greater visibility and responsibility by creating the Office 
of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees in Geneva. 
Initially the High Commissioner for Refugees was a 
non-operational office, but its mandate was expanded in 
1952, empowering it to solicit funds and to assist refugees 
directly. Its mandate included helping displaced persons 
within the borders of their own country, who, through no 
fault of their own, had lost their homes to disaster or catas- 
trophe. Both types of victims were covered in the compre- 
hensive term “persons of concern.” By 2001, the UNHCR 
was assisting more than 30 million refugees. Its principal 
functions were to provide protection for refugees and dis- 
placed persons, assure that their HUMAN RIGHTS were pro- 
tected, and seek enduring solutions to their plight while 
furnishing them with temporary assistance. In all cases it 
sought to secure the voluntary repatriation of the refugees 
to their home country or area, and to provide them with 


the means to restart their lives. If this proved impossible, 
the UNHCR assisted with the integration of refugees into 
their host country. By 2007, the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees numbered more than 6,600 person- 
nel, and it maintained offices in 116 countries, reflecting 
the breadth of its work. At that time, the UNHCR was help- 
ing more than 20.8 million people in need. 

On June 15, 2005, the former Portuguese prime minis- 
ter Antonio Guterres began a five-year term at the head of 
the organization. He was assisted by a 70-member Executive 
Committee that oversaw the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner and met annually to determine general policies. The 
members of the committee are elected by the ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL with due regard for geographical distribu- 
tion of the UN MEMBERSHIP. About 95 percent of the agency’s 
$1 billion operating budget in 2007 came from 15 major 
donor nations. Voluntary contributions are used to provide 
assistance in the field, with administrative costs met through 
a small portion of the regular UN BUDGET. The Office of the 
High Commissioner works in partnership with more than 
400 NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS to assist persons 
in need by providing basic temporary shelter, food, and 
health care. The UNHCR has increasingly worked in cooper- 
ation with PEACEKEEPING operations, providing assistance to 
the civilians affected by conflicts. This latter undertaking has 
important implications, since troops on peacekeeping mis- 





Cambodians returning from refugee camps in Thailand (UN PHOTO 159457/PS. SUDHAKARAN) 
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sions at the turn of the century were more and more called 
upon to protect the delivery of humanitarian assistance, add- 
ing a new responsibility to their missions. 

The commencement of war in AFGHANISTAN (2001) and 
in IRAQ (2003) put additional strains on the UNHCR to pro- 
vide sufficient humanitarian assistance. Then on December 
26, 2004, INDONESIA and surrounding countries were hit by 
a devastating tsunami. A “flash appeal” for funds was issued 
by the United Nations so that UNHCR could help more than 
5 million affected people. The 2006 Israel attack on LEBANON 
also produced new refugee flows to be cared for. In December 
2006, the office convened a pledging conference in Geneva to 
raise the needed additional resources to meet these crises. 

In addition to providing assistance, the Office of the High 
Commissioner has primary responsibility for providing and 
promoting international protection of persons dispossessed of 
their homes. This protection is guaranteed and codified by 
the CONVENTION RELATING TO THE STATUS OF REFUGEES of 
1951, and its 1967 Optional PROTOCOL, which extended the 
rights accorded to refugees, guaranteeing them access to local 
government offices and standard protections accorded to citi- 
zens of the host country. By 2006, 144 states were parties to 
these agreements. At the beginning of the new millennium 
UNHCR launched its “CONVENTION Plus” initiative in order 
to emphasize the humanitarian assistance for refugees is insuf- 
ficient to solve their plight. Economic DEVELOPMENT opportu- 
nities must also be provided. As part of the initiative, UNHCR 
teamed with the UN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME and the 
WORLD BANK to create the Framework for Durable Solutions 
to undertake development projects where there are large con- 
centrations of refugees. Under the program UNHCR empha- 
sized repatriation, reconstruction, and reintegration aspects 
of development efforts. In recognition of the significance, and 
the strictly humanitarian and nonpolitical nature of its work, 
the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees has twice 
been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, in 1954 and 1981. 

See also MILLENNIUM SUMMIT, ORGANIZATION OF AFRI- 
CAN UNITY, PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS, SOMALIA, UNITED 
NATIONS ASSISTANCE MISSION IN IRAQ. 


Further Reading: Nicholson, Frances, and Patrick Twomey, 
eds. Refugee Rights and Realities: Evolving International Con- 
cepts and Regimes. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1999. United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. State 
of the Worlds Refugees. New York: United Nations, issued 
every two years. UNHCR Web site: <www.unhctr.org>. 

— K. J. Grieb 


United Nations India-Pakistan Observation 
Mission (UNIPOM) 

During the summer of 1965 hostilities broke out between 
INDIA and PAKISTAN over the disputed state of Jammu and 
KASHMIR. The two powers had fought over the region in 


1949, leading to the deployment of the UNITED NATIONS MIL- 
ITARY OBSERVER GROUP IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN (UNMOGIP) 
to supervise an uneasy cease-fire. The resumption of fighting 
led to a SECURITY COUNCIL resolution on September 6, 1965, 
asking the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL to intervene diplomati- 
cally in order to restore the cease-fire. The conflict quickly 
spread beyond Jammu and Kashmir to the international bor- 
der between Pakistan and India, prompting Security Council 
RESOLUTION 211 demanding a halt in hostilities and a return 
of military forces to the positions that they held on August 5. 
Secretary-General U THANT, on his own authority, decided 
to establish an adjunct mission to UNMOGIP for the pur- 
pose of supervising the called-for cease-fire outside of Jammu 
and Kashmir. The United Nations India-Pakistan Observa- 
tion Mission was staffed with 96 observers from 10 nations 
who had no authority to enforce the cease-fire, but they were 
charged with persuading local commanders to honor it. 

As the product of negotiations between India and Paki- 
stan mediated by the USSR, the two sides announced on 
January 10, 1966, the Tashkent Agreement, which com- 
mitted the parties to the withdrawal of forces to the lines 
requested earlier by the Security Council. UNIPOM provided 
GOOD OFFICES for the withdrawal process from the border of 
Kashmir to the Arabian Sea. The mission was terminated on 
March 22, 1966, having cost the United Nations $1,713,280 
and no fatalities. 

See also DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS, 
PEACEKEEPING. 


Further Reading: United Nations Department of Public 
Information. The Blue Helmets: A Review of United Nations 
Peace-Keeping. 3d ed. New York: United Nations Department 
of Public Information, 1996. UNIPOM Web site: <www. 
un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co_mission/unipom.htm>. 


United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization (UNIDO) 

Created by the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY in 1966, the 172- 
member (as of November 2006) United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization assists with the DEVELOPMENT of 
industry in DEVELOPING COUNTRIES and states with econo- 
mies in transition. Headquartered in Vienna, UNIDO pro- 
vides information, skills, and technology to its members in 
order to promote industrialization that will be economically 
sound and environmentally friendly. It is also one of four 
implementing agencies of the MONTREAL PROTOCOL, which 
phases out the use of ozone-depleting substances. UNIDO 
maintains field offices in 30 nations. In 2003 UNIDO signed 
an agreement with the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(WTO) to develop joint programs in initially nine countries, 
and in 2005, the agency and the UN OFFICE ON DRUGS 
AND CRIME (UNODC) established joint programming in up 
to five countries on private sector development. Starting in 
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2006, UNIDO initiated the Trade Capacity Building initiative 
as part of the NEW PARTNERSHIP FOR AFRICA’S DEVELOP- 
MENT (NEPAD), with plans to undertake similar programs 
with the FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO), 
the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA), and 
the UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO). 

UNIDO became a SPECIALIZED AGENCY in the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM in 1985. Led by a DIRECTOR-GENERAL— 
Kandeh K. Yumkella from SIERRA LEONE was appointed in 
December 2005—UNIDO employs more than 650 staff in 
Vienna and another 100 in the field. It also contracts with 
more than 1,850 experts on a regular basis for specific proj- 
ects. The director-general reports to the General Conference 
of the MEMBERSHIP, which meets every two years in order to 
set policy, approve the BUDGET (€356 million in 2004-05— 
UNIDO is the only UN agency with euro-based budget), 
and elect representatives to the 53-member Industrial Devel- 
opment Board and the 27-member Programme and Budget 
Committee. The Industrial Development Board conducts the 
business of the organization between meetings of the Gen- 
eral Conference. UNIDO is funded by assessed contributions 
from its members, allocations from the UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME, the Common Fund for Com- 
modities, and the Multilateral Fund for the Implementation 
of the MONTREAL PROTOCOL. 

In 1997 the board and the General Conference approved 
a sweeping revision of UNIDO’s work when it endorsed the 
Business Plan for the Future Role and Function of UNIDO. 
The Business Plan clustered the organization’s work into two 
“tracks”: strengthening industrial capacities, and produc- 
ing “cleaner and sustainable industrial development.” Both 
areas were to be focused primarily on the LEAST DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES (LDC), especially on the agricultural industries 
of Africa. The plan emphasized cooperation with the private 
sector, the provision of comprehensive UNIDO services, and 
the integration of WOMEN in industrial development. It also 
called for a streamlining of UNIDO’s STRUCTURE, following 
in the general trend toward efficiency and REFORM through- 
out the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. Under the plan in 2001, 
UNIDO had developed 44 programs in technical cooperation 
costing $65 million. A total of 55 percent of that amount was 
allocated to sub-Saharan Africa. 

Defining itself as a “global forum” on industrialization, 
UNIDO produces a number of public reports and publica- 
tions. It provides databases covering industrial statistics, the 
business environment, finance, and energy. Annually it pub- 
lishes the World Industrial Development Report. It also main- 
tains “UNIDO Exchange,” a business intelligence network. 

See also CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD, GROUP OF 77, INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE CENTRE, JOINT INSPECTIONS UNIT. 


Further Reading: New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of For- 


eign Affairs and Trade, published annually. UNIDO Web site: 
<www.unido.org>. 


United Nations Institute for Disarmament 
Research (UNIDIR) 


UNIDIR began operations in 1980 as a result of recommen- 
dations made by the SPECIAL SESSION ON DISARMAMENT in 
1978, and it was approved by the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY on 
December 13, 1982, as “an autonomous institution within 
the framework of the United Nations.” The institute’s small 
permanent staff is located in Geneva, Switzerland. Funded 
by voluntary contributions and the regular UN BUDGET, 
UNIDIR implements its program through short-term project 
contracts with experts and research organizations in the field 
of DISARMAMENT and arms control. The agency's purpose is 
to provide the international community with data and analy- 
ses on problems related to the arms race, particularly in the 
nuclear field, and international security. It also promotes and 
assists ongoing disarmament negotiations. 

The director of UNIDIR is appointed by the UN 
SECRETARY-GENERAL. In 1997, Patricia Lewis from the 
United Kingdom was appointed to the post. The Secretary- 
General’s Advisory Board on Disarmament Matters serves as 
UNIDIR’s Board of Directors. The Advisory Board was origi- 
nally appointed by Secretary-General KURT WALDHEIM, and 
permanently established by the General Assembly in 1983. 
The boards 20 members authorize UNIDIR’s program, and 
report annually to the General Assembly. 

As the new millennium began, UNIDIR undertook proj- 
ects on the costs of disarmament, tactical nuclear weapons, 
strengthening the role of REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS in arms 
control TREATY implementation, the illicit traffic in small 
arms, and information technology warfare. It also sponsored 
meetings of experts, government representatives, and inter- 
national organization personnel on such varied topics as 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS-FREE ZONES in the Next Century, Bio- 
logical Warfare and Disarmament, the U.S. Missile Defense 
Proposal, and the Uses of Commercial Satellite Technology 
in the Middle East. Its most pressing agenda item in 2007, 
however, was the revitalization of the CONFERENCE ON 
DISARMAMENT (CD) as the premier negotiating forum on 
the topic. Growing out of a UNIDIR meeting of more than 
100 participants from 60 countries in November 2000, the 
institute promoted a number of REFORMS in the conference’s 
STRUCTURE and process. It suggested an end to the consen- 
sus rule at least on procedural matters, the inclusion of all 
UN member states, an expanded role for NON-GOVERNMEN- 
TAL ORGANIZATIONS in the CD, and the development of a 
new mandate for the conference, including a new emphasis 
on preventing an arms race in outer space. 

To promote regional cooperation in disarmament studies 
UNIDIR maintains a Visiting Fellowship Program that brings 
to Geneva four researchers from different countries in the 
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same region to work together for four to six months. The 
fellows work on problems of regional arms control and their 
work is used as the basis for policy discussions. UNIDIR 
also publishes the quarterly journal Disarmament Forum for 
scholars, policy makers and interested individuals, with each 
issue focused on a single topic. 

See also PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS. 


Further Reading: UNIDIR Web site: <www.unidir.org>. 


United Nations Institute for Training and 


Research (UNITAR) 

UNITAR, created in 1965, is an autonomous body within the 
UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. Its mandate is to improve and aid 
the effectiveness of the United Nations by way of training 
and research. It organizes training programs annually for 
more than 5,500 participants. Targeted audiences include 
diplomats assigned to the United Nations and individuals 
from Third World nations interested in assignments with UN 
bodies SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, or in the civil service of their 
own countries that might be related to UN work. UNITAR 
offers training and research in a variety of topics, including 
social and economic DEVELOPMENT, peacemaking, informa- 
tion and communications technologies, CLIMATE CHANGE, 
international migration policy, WOMEN and children in and 
after conflict, preventive diplomacy, environmental law, and 
environmental management. 

The institute’s main HEADQUARTERS is at the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva. There is also an active office in New York 
that conducts training programs at the rate of about two or 
three every month for delegates working at UN headquarters 
there. The governing body of UNITAR is its 22 member Board 
of Trustees, appointed by the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL, who 
serves as an ex officio member of the board. In 2006 the exec- 
utive director was Marcel A. Boisard from Switzerland. 


Further Reading: UNITAR Web site: <www.unitar.org>. 


United Nations Interim Administration 
Mission for Kosovo (UNMIK) 


Following the secession of BOSNIA from Yugoslavia through 
civil war and the 1995 DAYTON PEACE ACCORDS, the 
president of the remaining Federal Republic, SLOBODAN 
MILOSEVIC, moved to crush the ethnic Albanian drive for 
independence in Kosovo. Fighting between Yugoslavia’s 
army and the Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA) reached fever 
pitch in 1999 with thousands of Kosovar refugees forced to 
flee to the Albanian mountains and to Macedonia. When a 
peace proposal (arranged by Richard Holbrooke, U.S. per- 
manent representative to the United Nations) could not 
be negotiated between the two sides, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) bombed Yugoslav targets in 


both Kosovo and Serbia. Milošević accepted a UN-approved 
peace agreement on June 3, 1999. By then, according to the 
UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES, at least 850,000 
people had been displaced from their homes in Kosovo. 
One week later the SECURITY COUNCIL adopted RESOLU- 
TION 1244 directing the SECRETARY-GENERAL to establish 
an interim administration in Kosovo—UNMIK—that would 
provide civilian administration in the province and move 
Kosovo toward self-governance. 

UNMIK’s task was particularly difficult since it was 
charged with developing Kosovar autonomy, yet main- 
taining Kosovo as an integral part of Yugoslavia. The Bel- 
grade government opposed the UN’s and NATO’s presence 
within Yugoslavia, and the KLA hoped to limit the dura- 
tion of foreign intervention, desiring ultimately to create an 
independent Kosovar state. Under the adroit leadership of 
the SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
Dr. Bernard Kouchner of FRANCE, UNMIK moved quickly 
to provide humanitarian assistance and basic governmen- 
tal and social services. UNMIK administrators reestablished 
education, postal and communication services, health care, 
banking, and law and order institutions. The mission also 
introduced a DEMOCRATIZATION process that achieved the 
electoral registration of voting age citizens and the comple- 
tion of successful municipal elections in October 2000. 

UNMIK’s performance in Kosovo was an example of rela- 
tively successful NATION-BUILDING by the United Nations. 
Kouchner’s approach to restoring normalized civilian soci- 
ety included the creation of the Joint Interim Administra- 
tive STRUCTURE (JIAS). At every level of Kosovar life UN 
administrators worked with representatives from the various 
communities in the province, sharing the decision-making 
process on nearly all matters. The October 2000 elections 
selected 30 municipal assemblies that took responsibility, 
under the supervision of UN staff, for day-to-day services. 
At the regional level 20 administrative departments were 
created, each operated by UN personnel and local officials 
reflective of Kosovo's diversity. The province as a whole 
was subject to the 36-member Kosovo Transitional Council 
(KTC). The KTC reflected an effort at building tolerance 
among the many ethnic and religious communities. In May 
2001 the council approved a “Constitutional Framework for 
Kosovo.” The KTC held its last meeting in October 2001, 
as the province prepared for comprehensive elections on 
November 17. Following his resignation in January 2001, 
Kouchner’s policies were continued by his successor, Hans 
Haekkerup, the former defense minister of Denmark. 

UNMIK divided its work into four “pillars.” Each pil- 
lar called for administering governmental responsibilities 
until an independent Kosovo government was ready to take 
over UNMIK’s duties. Pillar I, Police and Justice, and Pil- 
lar II, Civil Administration, were both under the oversight 
of the SRSG. Within Pillar I, UNMIK gradually transferred 
police powers to the Kosovo Police Force from its hybrid 
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force consisting of both Kosovar police and international 
peacekeepers. UNMIK also worked to get the Department 
of Judicial Affairs running, which led to the replacement 
of international judges with local jurists. Pillar Il created 
departments to make administrative decisions, then gradu- 
ally transferred power to local governments. Pillar III, Insti- 
tution Building, and Pillar IV, Economic Reconstruction, 
were administered by agencies outside the UN framework, a 
first for a UN PEACEKEEPING operation. The Organization for 
Security and Co-operation in Europe (OSCE) had respon- 
sibility for Pillar II, which included democracy building, 
overseeing elections, and maintaining the rule of law. Pillar 
IV was controlled by the European Union and worked to cre- 
ate a banking system as well as encouraging privatization. 

When UNMIK entered Kosovo, there was skepticism that 
a UN PEACEKEEPING operation could be successful in over- 
coming ethnic Serb-Albanian animosity. Fearful of KLA ret- 
ribution, and faced with sporadic bloody reprisals, almost 
immediately upon the cessation of NATO bombing in 1999, 
Serbs began a mass exodus. This emboldened KLA leaders, 
who rapidly sought to impose independent control on the 
province. To insure UNMIK authority, NATO forces under 
UN mandate were dispatched as the Kosovo Force (KFOR). 
Troops provided security for the civilian populace, and, more 
important, began the disarming and demilitarization of the 
KLA. UNMIK assisted this effort by establishing the Kosovo 
Protection Corps that attracted KLA manpower to the tasks 
of providing emergency and reconstruction services. Some 
of KFOR’s duties were then transferred to the UNMIK police 
and to the newly created Kosovo Police Service. The election 
of President Vojislav Kostunica in Yugoslavia, replacing the 
indicted war criminal Milošević and returning democratic 
politics to the republic, also contributed to the pacification 
of Kosovo. By the close of 2001, two and a half years after 
intervention by the United Nations and at great cost to the 
international community ($207.4 million for 2000-01), rela- 
tive stability and a working civil society had been restored to 
Kosovo. Hans Haekkerup stepped down as head of UNMIK 
in January 2002 and was replaced by senior German diplo- 
mat Michael Steiner. 

Between 2001 and 2006, two major outbreaks of violence 
occurred in Kosovo. In August 2003 an ambush of Serb teen- 
agers playing on a riverbank near the town of Zahac left two 
dead and four injured. The following March rioting by Alba- 
nian crowds broke out, destroying Serbian homes and places 
of worship. UNMIK and KFOR restored order, closing off the 
border between Kosovo and Serbia as well as protecting Ser- 
bian areas. At least 19 people were killed, over 1,000 people 
were injured, and over 4,000 Kosovo Serbs were displaced 
from their homes, which was more than the 3,500 who had 
returned since the end of hostilities. 

In the fall of 2006 Joachim Rticker of GERMANY was 
appointed the new Special Representative of the Secretary- 
General, succeeding Soren Jessen-Petersen of Denmark. 


At the time UNMIK employed 2,001 national and 506 
international staff members. The budget for 2006-07 was 
$217,962,000. Out of the 850,000 Serbians displaced, it was 
estimated that only 15,600 had returned to Kosovo. 

Several officials within UNMIK stressed the need for 
resolving the final status of Kosovo. A contact group com- 
prised of six countries, along with a special envoy appointed 
by KOFI ANNAN, Martti Ahtisaari, worked with the Serbian 
government and UNMIK to resolve this problem. Serbia 
insisted Kosovo remain part of the country, but was willing 
to let it maintain a significant degree of autonomy, while 
most Kosovars sought complete independence. In March 
2008 the Kosovar government declared independence, and 
was immediately recognized as a a sovereign state by several 
western countries. However, Serbia, the RUSSIAN FEDERA- 
TION, and many other states decried the move as a violation 
of UN resolutions and INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

See also FORMER YUGOSLAVIA, UNITED NATIONS VOL- 
UNTEERS. 


Further Reading: Schnabel, Albrecht, and Ramesh Thakur, 
eds. Kosovo and the Challenge of Humanitarian Intervention. 
New York: United Nations University, 2000. UNMIK Web 
site: <www.un.UNMIKonline.org>. 


— M.A. Jeffreys 


United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon 
(UNIFIL) 
Established by the SECURITY COUNCIL (SC) on March 19, 
1978, UNIFIL was sent to the Middle East to confirm with- 
drawal of Israeli forces that had invaded southern Lebanon in 
mid March in response to an earlier Palestinian commando 
attack, restore international peace and security in the area, 
and assist the Lebanese government in returning its effective 
authority to its southern region. The force, still in that coun- 
try in 2006, saw its mandate grow dramatically as troubled 
Lebanon remained embedded in the ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, 
the longest ongoing challenge to the United Nations. 
Lebanon had been joined with Syria as a single political 
unit in the Ottoman Empire. But after the defeat and collapse 
of the empire in World War I, FRANCE gained a LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS mandate over both Lebanon and Syria and divided 
them into separate administrations, detaching predominantly 
Muslim Syria from multireligious Lebanon, where the major- 
ity Maronite Christians became the dominant influence. 
Lebanon achieved independence at the conclusion of World 
War II and established a government that tried to provide 
equitable representation among the often bickering religious 
groups. It became an original member of the United Nations 
on October 24, 1945. But with competing Maronite Chris- 
tians, Sunni Muslims, Shi’ite Muslims, and Druze (a religious 
faith incorporating aspects of Islam and Gnosticism), the 
country began a cycle of civil wars in the late 1950s. 
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UNIFIL, 1980 (UN PHOTO/).K. ISAAC) 


By the early 1970s the delicate balance among Lebanese 
ethnic and religious groups was badly disrupted by a new 
wave of Palestinian refugees. Driven out of Jordan by King 
Hussein in 1970, they joined Palestinians who had come 
to Lebanon after 1948 and others who had arrived after 
the MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967. Between March 1975 and 
November 1976 an estimated 40,000 Lebanese were killed 
in civil strife, which only ended when a Syrian force inter- 
vened. Subsequently, Palestinian guerrillas living in Lebanon 
began to stage raids on Israel to the immediate south, drag- 
ging Lebanon into the wider regional conflict. On March 11, 
1978, commandos, in a daring cross boundary attack, killed 
and wounded many Israelis. On March 14 Israeli forces 
invaded Lebanon and within days occupied the southern 
part of the country except for Tyre (the famous ancient city 
of Phoenicia). Beirut appealed to the Security Council, insist- 
ing that it had no connection with the Palestinian raid and 
protesting the invasion. On March 19 the Council adopted 
two RESOLUTIONS, 425 and 426, calling on Israel to halt its 
military action and withdraw its forces and establishing the 
UN Interim Force in Lebanon, and providing it with opera- 
tional guidelines. 


In June 1978, Israel withdrew. But, because of the activi- 
ties of the various, virtually autonomous, militias in the 
country, and because of conflict between Syrian forces and 
Christians, as well as Israeli air raids in the Beirut region, 
the central government appeared powerless. Under such cir- 
cumstances, UNIFII’s directive to restore peace and security 
and to assure the return of legitimate and effective Lebanese 
government control in the south seemed unattainable. Then, 
on June 6, 1982, Israel invaded again, this time driving all 
the way to Beirut. The following three years witnessed a mas- 
sacre by Israeli-allied Christian forces in Palestinian refugee 
camps in a Beirut suburb, the short-lived intrusion of a mul- 
tinational force from the UNITED STATES, the United King- 
dom, France, and Italy, and the departure of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO), whose center of operations 
had been in Lebanon’s capital. UNIFIL found itself behind 
Israeli lines and limited to providing humanitarian assistance. 
In 1985 Israel withdrew partially, but continued its presence 
in southern Lebanon, where the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
and an allied Lebanese de facto force (DFF—the “South Leba- 
non Army”) took control. Resolution 425’s mandate remained 
unfulfilled and UNIFIL remained in Lebanon. 
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Finally, in April 2000, the Israeli government of Prime 
Minister Ehud Barak notified SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN of its intention to withdraw all forces from Lebanon 
by July “in full accordance with Security Council Resolutions 
425 and 426.” To help expedite the withdrawal, Annan sent 
a SPECIAL ENVOY, Terje Roed-Larsen of Norway, the force 
commander of UNIFIL, and a team of experts to meet with 
the governments of Israel and Lebanon, other concerned 
states in the region, the League of Arab States, and the PLO. 
Withdrawal began on May 16, earlier than anticipated, and 
in the midst of hostile fire. Within days large crowds entered 
the area formerly under occupation. Many members of the 
de facto Lebanese forces retreated with the Israelis. By June 
16 the Secretary-General was able to report to the Security 
Council that withdrawal had been completed in compliance 
with Resolution 425; on July 20 he reported that all guns had 
fallen silent. By late August the formerly occupied territory 
participated for the first time since 1972 in a parliamentary 
election, and by January 2001, according to the Secretary- 
General, about 1,600 former members of the de facto forces, 
and their families, had returned to Lebanon. The Secretary- 
General recommended that its force strength be decreased to 
2,000 by the end of 2002. 

Throughout 2002, Hezbollah extended its control over 
the southern portion of Lebanon, offering social, educa- 
tional, and medical services to the citizens there. The first 
six months of 2003 saw what Secretary-General Annan 
called, “the longest period of relative calm since Israel with- 
drew from Lebanon more than three years ago,” but he rec- 
ognized that matters were still tense. Throughout the first 
half of the decade, Annan repeatedly chastised the Israeli 
forces for their continued violation of Lebanese airspace, 
and Hizbollah forces for their continued anti-aircraft fire 
directed at Israeli villages. The second half of 2003 saw sev- 
eral deaths from air strikes and shooting incidents, includ- 
ing two Israeli soldiers and one civilian, and two Lebanese 
civilians. With Hezbollah continuing to act as a de facto 
government in the south, minor incidents across the border 
would continue in 2004-05. Because of the continuing ten- 
sions and a lack of progress in the region, every six months 
the Secretary-General recommended that UNIFILs mandate 
be extended. 

Well into summer 2006 the Lebanese central government 
in Beirut continued to take the position that as long as there 
was no comprehensive peace with Israel, its army would not 
act as a border guard in the south. As a consequence, Hizbol- 
lah was left to control the area, and Resolution 425’s insis- 
tence on the return of Lebanese government administration 
was frustrated. 

The relative peace was shattered following a Hizbol- 
lah attack on Israeli positions near the coast on July 12, 
2006. Hizbollah launched several rockets toward the Israeli 
town of Zarit while simultaneously crossing the Blue Line 
into Israel, killing three soldiers and taking two captive. 


The Israel Defense Force soon began a massive offensive, 
exchanging fire along the entirety of the Blue Line and mov- 
ing into Lebanon. In addition to air strikes on Hezbollah 
positions, the IDF also targeted numerous roads and bridges 
within Lebanon. The fighting in July and August killed five 
UN staff and injured 16. The most serious incident, which 
gained attention in the worldwide media, occurred July 25, 
2006, when an air strike on UN patrol base Khiyam killed 
four unarmed observers. UNIFIL stated that it had repeat- 
edly warned Israel that the shelling was growing closer to 
its positions, calling Israeli forces 10 times in the six hours 
preceding the air strike. Given these notifications, Secretary- 
General Annan called the attack deliberate, which Israel 
denied. 

The conflict lasted 34 days, concluding August 14, 2006. 
Over the course of the conflict, there were 1,137 Lebanese 
people killed, and 4,092 injured. An estimated 1,000,000 
Lebanese civilians were temporarily displaced, but many 
were able to go back following the cessation of hostilities. 
There was a reported $3.6 billion in damages, including 
15,000 Lebanese homes shattered. In Israel, there were 43 
civilians and 117 IDF soldiers killed, with around 100 civil- 
ian injuries. 300,000 Israeli citizens were also temporarily 
displaced, but almost all were able to return immediately fol- 
lowing the end of hostilities. 

In recognition that the situation in Lebanon required a 
different sort of UN force, the Security Council passed Reso- 
lution 1701 on August 11, 2006, greatly expanding UNIFILs 
mandate, and authorizing up to 15,000 troops, the most 
ever in a UN operation in the Middle East. The resolution 
imposed new obligations on UNIFIL, as well as others. UNI- 
FIs new mandate obligated the peacekeeping mission to: 
monitor the cessation of hostilities; accompany and support 
Lebanese troops as they deployed, including at the Blue Line; 
coordinate with the Lebanese and Israeli governments; assist 
humanitarian access to civilians; assist the Lebanese forces 
in establishing a WEAPONS-free area; and assist the Lebanese 
government in its request to secure its borders and prevent 
the entry of unauthorized arms and material. UNIFIL was 
not obligated to use force, but it was authorized to “take 
all necessary action” to ensure that its area of operations 
was not utilized by others for hostile actions. In addition, it 
was to resist pressure to block the discharge of its mandate; 
to defend UN bases, personnel, and equipment; to protect 
humanitarian workers; and to protect civilians under immi- 
nent threat of violence. 

Resolution 1701 also imposed obligations on the other 
parties involved. It called upon Lebanon to deploy 15,000 
troops to work with UNIFIL in southern Lebanon, and it 
obligated the government to extend control over all Leba- 
nese territory. It also called for both Israel and Hizbollah 
to cease all attacks and refrain from impeding a long-term 
solution or humanitarian access to civilians. It further called 
for Israel to withdraw all troops once 5,000 UNIFIL troops 
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were on the ground and Lebanon was ready to deploy 15,000 
troops. Israel began withdrawing immediately, and reported 
a complete withdrawal on September 30. UNIFIL disputed 
this, claiming that Israeli forces still held the border village 
of Ghajar. Israel confirmed this, saying that its forces would 
remain in Ghajar until the IDE UNIFIL, and the Lebanese 
army came to an agreement on security for the area. Further- 
more, Lebanon claimed that the IDF continued to commit 
air incursions into Lebanese territory. 

As of September 22, 2006, there were 5,028 UNIFIL 
troops on the ground, with more expected to arrive in mid- 
October. Analysts speculated that UNIFIL would have trou- 
ble carrying out its mandate without significant cooperation 
from the Lebanese government, as several of its obligations 
required authorization from the government. In the absence 
of Beirut’s support, it would be difficult for UNIFIL to be 
seen as a defender of Lebanon, as opposed to an occupier for 
Israel. The expiration of the UNIFIL mandate was extended 
by the Security Council first to August 31, 2007, and then, 
failing marked improvement in the situation, to August 3, 
2008. 

See also APPENDIX F, MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1973. 


Further Reading: Collelo, Thomas, ed. Lebanon: A Coun- 
try Study. 3d ed. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1989. New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, published annually. UNIFIL Web site: 
<www.un.org/Depts/DPKO/Missions/unifil>. 


— M.A. Jeffreys 


United Nations International Drug Control 


Programme (UNDCP) See OFFICE ON DRUGS AND 
CRIME. 


United Nations Interregional Crime and 
Justice Research Institute (UNICRI) 

The ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC), by RES- 
OLUTION 1086 B in 1968, established the United Nations 
Social Defence Research Institute (UNSDRD, the predeces- 
sor to UNICRI. ECOSOC simultaneously asked the SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL to strengthen UN efforts to prevent and 
control juvenile delinquency and adult crime. Secretary- 
General U THANT formally inaugurated UNSDRI on April 
29, 1969. Originally UNSDRI conducted international com- 
parative research to support the UN Crime Prevention and 
Criminal Justice Programme. As MEMBERSHIP in the United 
Nations grew, bringing more and more DEVELOPING COUN- 
TRIES into the organization, the challenges to UNSDRI also 
grew and became more multifaceted. As a consequence, 
ECOSOC in 1989 reconstituted UNSDRI as the United 
Nations Interregional Crime and Justice Research Institute. 


Article II of its statute (established in ECOSOC Reso- 
lution 1989/56) details UNICRI’s objectives and functions, 
which include research, training, field activities, and the 
collection, exchange, and dissemination of information 
to improve crime prevention and control. The institute is 
expected to collaborate with countries concerned and sup- 
port field activities to create reliable bases of knowledge and 
information on social problems regarding juvenile delin- 
quency and adult crime, with special concern directed at the 
transnational forms of these problems. Other duties include 
developing strategies and policies to aid in the prevention 
and control of crime. By 2004 UNICRI focused its work 
on three main thematic clusters: justice reform; trafficking 
in human beings; and security. Its largest operations were 
carried out in Africa, with extensive programs in ANGOLA, 
MOZAMBIQUE, and CONGO. A major program on the traffic 
of Nigerian WOMEN and girls was completed in April 2004. 
It emphasized cooperation between Italian and Nigerian law 
enforcement and criminal justice agencies. 

In 2007 UNICRI’s headquarters was in Turin, Italy, hav- 
ing moved from Rome where UNSDRI had been located. 
UNICRI is funded by voluntary contributions, made by gov- 
ernments, international organizations, and public or private 
institutions. In 2007 it had a small staff, made use of expert 
consultants, and was governed by a Board of Trustees. The 
board was composed of seven members selected by the UN 
Commission on Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice and 
four ex officio members. ECOSOC endorses the selections. 
Board members are chosen according to equitable geographi- 
cal distribution and are expected to be experts in the field 
of crime prevention. They serve for five-year terms and are 
eligible for one reappointment term. The Board of Trustees 
determines the BUDGET, approves the work program, and 
formulates all guidelines for UNICRI. 

See also PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS. 


Further Reading: UNICRI Web site: <www.unicri.it>. 


United Nations Iraq-Kuwait Observation Mis- 
sion (UNIKOM) See GULF WAR. 


United Nations Library See DAG HAMMARSKJÖLD 
LIBRARY. 


United Nations Military Observer Group in 
India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP) 

The 1947 partition plan for the Indian subcontinent allowed 
the state of Jammu and KASHMIR to join either PAKISTAN or 
INDIA. Following its ACCESSION to India, an act disputed by 
Pakistan, fighting broke out between India and Pakistan. 
In January 1948 the UN SECURITY COUNCIL appointed the 
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United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP) 
to conduct an INQUIRY and to provide MEDIATION between 
the parties. UNCIP proposed, among other items, the deploy- 
ment of UN observers to monitor a cease-fire. Accepted by 
both sides. UNMOGIP observers arrived in January 1949. 
The UN mission remained in place through the remainder of 
the century, and it continued operations as of January 2007, 
making it one of the longest peace operations in UN history. 

UNMOGIP observers were directed to investigate and 
report violations of the cease-fire but not to interfere with 
Indian or Pakistani military operations. During its first 15 
years of operation, UNMOGIP employed between 35 and 67 
observers. This number grew in 1965 when hostilities broke 
out between the two nations. It was augmented with the 
creation of the UNITED NATIONS INDIA-PAKISTAN OBSERVER 
MISSION (UNIPOM), an adjunct operation outside of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Following the restoration of the cease-fire and 
the withdrawal of forces in 1966, UNMOGIP continued its 
responsibilities until yet another outbreak of war in 1971. 

Rising tensions between India and Pakistan in 1971, and 
a secessionist movement in East Pakistan led UN SECRETARY- 
GENERAL U THANT to invoke his powers under Article 99 of 
the CHARTER to convene the Security Council to consider 
the impending conflict on the subcontinent. Due to a dead- 
lock among the PERMANENT MEMBERS, a Council majority 
invoked the UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION to convene 
an EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
On December 7 the Assembly adopted RESOLUTION 2793 
demanding a cease-fire, which was honored by both sides on 
December 17. Subsequently, the Security Council authorized 
UNMOGIP to monitor the established cease-fire line. 

Over the next three decades Pakistan regularly reported 
to UNMOGIP “violations” by India. The Indian government, 
however, took the position that UNMOGIP’s mandate had 
lapsed with the 1971 war. In July 1972 the two sides agreed 
to a line of control in Jammu and Kashmir, roughly cor- 
responding to the cease-fire line established in 1949. With 
this agreement India opposed the continuation of the UN 
mission. Succeeding Secretaries-General, nonetheless, took 
the position that only the Security Council could terminate 
the operation, which it had not done by the end of 2006. As 
of August 31 of that year, UNMOGIP had cost the United 
Nations more than $100 million, paid out of the UN regular 
BUDGET, with $7.92 million allocated for 2006. It had a force 
of 43 military observers, 21 international civilian person- 
nel, and 45 local civilian staff. Its commander, Major-Gen- 
eral Dragutin Repinc from Croatia, oversaw personnel from 
his home country and from Chile, Denmark, Finland, Italy, 
South Korea, Sweden, and Uruguay. 

See also DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS, 
PEACEKEEPING. 


Further Reading: United Nations Department of Public 
Information. The Blue Helmets: A Review of United Nations 


Peace-Keeping. 3d ed. New York: United Nations Department 
of Public Information, 1996. UNMOGIP Web site: <www. 
un.org/Depts/dpko/missions/unmogip/index.html>. 


United Nations Mission in Bosnia and 


Herzegovina (UNMIBH) 

The DAYTON PEACE ACCORDS, which ended the fighting in 
BOSNIA and Herzegovina, were signed in Paris on December 
14, 1995. The three Balkan states that were signatories to 
the agreement—the Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, and the Republic of Croa- 
tia—called for the establishment of a UN International Police 
Task Force (IPTF) to be deployed throughout the conflict 
area. The SECURITY COUNCIL responded on December 21 in 
Resolution 1035 with the creation of IPTF and a UN civil- 
ian office headquartered in Sarajevo and headed by a SPE- 
CIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL (SRSG). 
Together they became known as UNMIBH, which managed 
Bosnian affairs until its termination on December 31, 2002. 

Following its creation in 1995 the United Nations Mis- 
sion in Bosnia and Herzegovina took on a wide range of 
responsibilities, coordinating UN humanitarian and relief 
activities, HUMAN RIGHTS enforcement, demining, elec- 
tions, and rebuilding Bosnian infrastructure. It oversaw the 
replacement of the UNITED NATIONS PROTECTION FORCE 
(UNPROFOR) with a civilian administration of the Dayton 
Accords. UNMIBH worked closely with the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO) in the deployment of the 
multinational IFOR (Implementation Force) in order to 
assure security under the terms of the peace agreement. It 
established regional and district headquarters in Bihac, Banja 
Luka, Doboj, Mostar, Sarajevo, Tuzla, and Brcko, which gave 
UNMIBH nationwide capabilities to coordinate the efforts of 
all international organizations operating in the country. 

In 1996 the Security Council charged UNMIBH with 
“investigating or assisting with investigations into human 
rights abuses by law enforcement personnel.” The mission 
set up a human rights office for this purpose. It also created 
the Judicial System Assessment Program (JSAP) to monitor 
the Bosnian court system, the Civil Affairs Office to work 
with local elected officials, and an administrative office to 
work with the UN MISSION OF OBSERVERS IN PREVLAKA 
(UNMOP) and other UN agencies in order to assure effi- 
ciency and human rights compliance. Originally authorized 
to have 1,721 civilian police, UNMIBH grew to more than 
2,000 personnel by the fall of 2001 due to its enhanced 
duties under Security Council RESOLUTIONS. A total of 44 
nations participated in the mission’s work, including recruits 
from all five of the PERMANENT MEMBERS of the Council. Its 
estimated BUDGET for 2001-02, its final year of operation, 
was $144.7 million. 

The European Union Police Mission replaced UNMIBH 
on January 1, 2003. To ensure continuity, the international 
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police commissioner stayed on as the first EU commissioner 
and several officers were retained in their positions. An 
UNMIBH liaison office remained open until June 2003 to 
handle any remaining transition issues. 

See also DEPARIMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS, 
FORMER YUGOSLAVIA. 


Further Reading: Holm, Tor Tanke, and Espen Barth Eide. 
Peacebuilding and Police Reform. London: Frank Cass, 2000. 
Rogel, Carole. The Breakup of Yugoslavia and the War in Bos- 
nia. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1998. UNMIBH 
Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/DPKO/Missions/unmibh/>. 


United Nations Mission in East Timor 
(UNAMET) 
The UN SECURITY COUNCIL established the United Nations 
Mission in East Timor on June 11, 1999, to carry out the ref- 
erendum agreed to by INDONESIA and Portugal in May 1999 
on whether the East Timorese people desired autonomy for 
East Timor within the Republic of Indonesia. The agreement 
stipulated that UNAMET would also oversee a transition 
period pending implementation of the decision of the East 
Timorese people. The Security Council authorized a multi- 
national force (INTERFET) in September to restore peace 
and security in East Timor, and to protect UNAMET when 
violence broke out after the popular consultation. UNAMET 
was replaced by the UNITED NATIONS TRANSITIONAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IN EAST TIMOR (UNTAET) in October 1999. UN 
operations came to an end on May 31, 2002, when East 
Timor achieved full independence and applied the next day 
for MEMBERSHIP in the United Nations. 
See also TIMOR-LESTE. 
— G. S. Silliman 


United Nations Mission in Ethiopia and 
Eritrea (UNMEE) 


After several years of minor border disputes following 
Eritrea’s independence from Ethiopia in 1993, full-scale war 
erupted between the two countries in May 1998. A frame- 
work agreement for peace was negotiated at the ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AFRICAN UNITY (OAU) summit in Algiers in June 
1999, followed by implementation accords. Eritrea accepted 
the peace agreement, but Ethiopia requested further clari- 
fications, objecting to the border demarcation between the 
two countries. Fighting continued until June 18, 2000, when 
both parties agreed in principle to the framework agree- 
ment, and a Temporary Security Zone (TSZ) was created as 
a buffer between the two countries. To make sure that the 
fighting had indeed ceased, and to coordinate humanitar- 
ian activities, SECURITY COUNCIL Resolution 1312 estab- 
lished the United Nations Mission in Ethiopia and Eritrea 
(UNMEE). Primarily an observer mission, UNMEE was 


charged with establishing contact between the parties and 
verifying the cessation of hostilities. In September 2000 Res- 
olution 1320 established UNMEE as a full PEACEKEEPING 
force by authorizing up to 4,300 troops and 220 military 
observers. Its new mandate was to monitor the cessation 
of hostilities, to assist in ensuring the observance of the 
security commitments agreed to by the parties, to moni- 
tor and verify the redeployment of Ethiopian forces from 
positions taken after February 6, 1999—which were not 
under Ethiopian administration before May 6, 1998—and to 
monitor the positions of Ethiopian and Eritrean forces once 
redeployed. UNMEE was also authorized to chair the Mili- 
tary Coordination Commission (MCC)—established by the 
United Nations and OAU in accordance with the Agreement 
on Cessation of Hostilities—and to coordinate the mission’s 
activities with other humanitarian and human rights orga- 
nizations working in the region. In August 2002, UNMEE's 
mandate was expanded to include support for de-mining 
operations in the TSZ. 

While UNMEE was initially successful, it became clear 
that continuing Eritrean and Ethiopian objections to aspects 
of the previous agreements were undercutting the mission’s 
effectiveness. Ethiopia refused to accept formally the pro- 
posed border and also occupied the town of Badme, which 
had been awarded to Eritrea. As a way of showing its dis- 
satisfaction with the peace process, Eritrea banned UNMEE 
helicopter flights in the TSZ, effectively halving the area that 
UNMEE could patrol. The mission was forced to reduce its 
field outposts from 40 to 18. UNMEE also was hampered in 
its de-mining activities, because, without helicopter support, 
it could not evacuate parties injured by the mines. Eritrea 
demanded that peacekeepers from 18 countries, primarily 
Western nations, leave the country, and refused Security 
Council demands to lift the flight ban. 

Faced with the inability of UNMEE to carry out its full 
mandate, the Security Council reduced UNMEE'’s size twice, 
first to 2,300 in March 2006 and then to 1,700 in January 
2007. The bulk of the forces that remained were peacekeep- 
ers from INDIA, Jordan, and Kenya. At that time Azouz Enni- 
far (Tunisia) was the Acting SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, and Major-General Mohammad 
Taisir Masadeh (Jordan) was the force commander. Nonethe- 
less, UNMEE’s mandate was extended until July 30, 2008. 
The Security Council, not wanting to indicate its unwilling- 
ness to address the problems in the area, was reluctant to 
terminate UNMEE. The Council feared that a departure 
might trigger renewed armed conflict between Ethiopia and 
Eritrea. 

See also ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY QUESTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING 
OPERATIONS, LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, SANCTIONS. 


Further Reading: Negash, Tekeste, and Kjetil Tronvoll. 
Brothers at War: Making Sense of the Eritrean-Ethiopian War. 
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Athens: Ohio University Press, 2000. UNMEE Web site: 
<http://www.unmeeonline.org/>. 


— M.A. Jeffreys 


United Nations Mission in Liberia (UNMIL) 
The UN SECURITY COUNCIL created UNMIL on September 
13, 2003, for the purpose of supporting a recently estab- 
lished cease-fire agreement. The UN Mission in Liberia was 
also asked to encourage the peace process following a long 
and bloody civil war that had taken more than 150,000 lives 
and produced more than 850,000 refugees, to protect repa- 
triated civilians and other noncombatants, and to help form 
new security forces in the country. UNMIL succeeded the 
PEACEKEEPING mission conducted by the ECONOMIC COM- 
MUNITY OF WEST AFRICAN STATES (ECOWAS), “re-hatting” 
many of the ECOWAS personnel as UN peacekeepers. 

UNMIL also followed an earlier UN initiative, the UN 
Observer Mission in Liberia (UNOMIL), that attempted 
to implement the 1993 Cotonou Agreement brokered by 
ECOWAS between the Liberian government and rebel forces. 
UNOMIL and UNMIL marked the first UN peacekeeping 
intervention coordinated with a REGIONAL ORGANIZATION’S 
military force. The international effort, however, faltered as 
the government of President Charles Taylor became increas- 
ingly oppressive and HUMAN RIGHTS abuses mounted. Anti- 
Taylor fighters returned to increasingly fierce attacks on 
government forces and on civilian POPULATIONS in the first 
several years of the new millennium. As many as 100,000 
Liberians lost their lives in the fighting. On August 11, 2003, 
Taylor resigned the presidency and gained asylum in Nigeria. 
SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN asked the Security Coun- 
cil to establish a multinational force to support a transitional 
government in Liberia. 

The Council authorized a force of up to 15,000 military 
personnel, plus 1,115 civilian police officers, all under the 
authority of a SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE of the UN Secretary- 
General. On October 1, 3,500 ECOWAS troops became UN 
peacekeepers. With significant logistical support from the 
UNITED STATES, UNMIL fielded a strong military presence 
that included soldiers from PAKISTAN, FRANCE, CHINA, Benin, 
Nigeria, Gambia, Guinea-Bissau, Mali, Senegal, and Togo. By 
March 2006, 48 nations had contributed troops to UNMIL. 

UNMIL, in addition to providing security in Liberia, 
launched a Disarmament, Demobilization, Rehabilitation 
and Reintegration (DDRR) program for former civil war 
combatants. More than 101,000 fighters, including 22,370 
WOMEN and more than 10,900 children were disarmed. More 
than 6.5 million munitions were destroyed. By early 2007, in 
excess of 65,000 demobilized personnel had received reha- 
bilitation and reintegration benefits. 

A new Liberian election law came into being in Decem- 
ber 2004. UNMIL provided advisory services to the elec- 
tion commission and carried out a civic education program 


throughout the country. From a pool of 22 presidential can- 
didates, Mrs. Ellen Johnson-Sirleaf won the presidency on 
November 23, 2005, and was inaugurated on January 16 of 
the following year. She became the first female head of state 
in the modern history of Africa. 

See also AFRICAN UNION, DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEP- 
ING OPERATIONS, DISARMAMENT, ORGANIZATION OF AFRI- 
CAN UNITY. 


Further Reading: Déme, Mourtada. Law, Morality and Inter- 
national Armed Intervention: The United Nations and ECOWAS 
in Liberia. New York: Routledge, 2005. Moore, John Allphin, 
Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. The New United Nations: International 
Organization in the Twenty-first Century. Upper Saddle River, 
NJ.: Prentice Hall, 2006. UNMIL Web site: <www.unmil.org>. 


United Nations Mission in the Sudan (UNMIS) 
Sometimes referred to as “Africa’s longest war,” civil conflict 
in the Sudan has raged for all but 11 years of the coun- 
try’s independent existence. The war has largely occurred 
between the northern Arab Muslim POPULATION and south- 
erners who tend to be black Africans who practice Christian- 
ity or animist faiths. The most recent phase of the civil war 
began in 1983 and has taken more than 2 million lives and 
caused 600,000 refugees to flee the Sudan. On July 20, 2002, 
many of the parties to the conflict signed the Machakos PRO- 
TOCOL, which laid out a peace process and called for a future 
self-determination vote by the people in the south. A transi- 
tional government for Sudan was also agreed to. 

The SECURITY COUNCIL created the United Nations 
Advance Mission in the Sudan (UNAMIS) to encourage the 
Machakos process. SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN then 
appointed a SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE to head UNAMIS, and 
to work closely with the AFRICAN UNION (AU) and the Afri- 
can Inter-governmental Authority on Development (IGAD) 
on promoting further peace talks. As hostilities increased in 
the DARFUR region of the Sudan, UNAMIS was also asked to 
participate in talks to end that conflict. 

Negotiations finally produced on January 9, 2005, a Com- 
prehensive Peace Agreement between the government of the 
Sudan and the Sudanese People’s Liberation Movement fight- 
ing in the south. The agreement called for a power-sharing 
government in Khartoum and more equitable distribution of 
economic resources in the country. The PACT established a 
six-year transition period during which international mon- 
itoring and assistance would be provided. The Secretary- 
General recommended to the Security Council the creation 
on a multidimensional peace support mission, consisting 
of as many as 10,000 military personnel and the necessary 
civilian administrators, to help implement the Comprehen- 
sive Peace Agreement. 

The Security Council established the United Nations 
Mission in the Sudan (UNMIS) on March 24, 2005, and later 
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extended its mandate to include the troubled Darfur region, 
where African Union peacekeepers were trying to restore 
security. The intent was to replace the AU force with a UN 
PEACEKEEPING operation in the near future. The Sudanese 
government, however, rejected the proposal of a UN opera- 
tion in the country. Thus, UNMIS remained a political initia- 
tive well into 2007. 

The general outline of the Comprehensive Agreement 
was honored in 2005-06, although disparate groups contin- 
ued to fight in Darfur. On May 5, 2006, a peace accord was 
reached in the western province of the Sudan, and Annan 
recommended that a UN military presence be put into Darfur 
with up to 18,000 troops. He urged the national government 
to accept the UN intervention. His recommendations were 
endorsed by the Security Council in August. The Council 
authorized UNMIS to use all necessary means to protect 
civilians from physical violence and to prevent disruption 
of the peace agreement by armed groups. For the fiscal year 
2006-07, the Council committed $1.1 billion for UNMIS 
activities. However, since the government would not accept 
a UN military presence, UNMIS could only provide its GOOD 
OFFICES, political support for the peace process, and assis- 
tance to repatriation efforts in the south under the Compre- 
hensive Peace Agreement. 

In June 2007, UN Secretary BAN KI-MOON achieved a 
breakthrough in negotiations with the government in Khar- 
toun. Sudanese leaders approved a joint AU-UN peace- 
keeping force. By late September the two international 
organizations had reached agreement on a hybrid force of 
26,000 peacekeepers to be put into the region by the end of 
the year. Until that could be achieved, UNMIS continued to 
work with the 7,000 man AU force to maintain security. 


Further Reading: UNMIS Web site: <www.unmis.org>. 


United Nations Mission of Observers in Prev- 
laka (UNMOP) See FORMER YUGOSLAVIA. 


United Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference See BRETTON Woops. 


United Nations Observer Mission for the 
Verification of Elections in Nicaragua 
(ONUVEN) 

United Nations efforts to resolve serious conflicts in Cen- 
tral America represented, for the most part, a model of suc- 
cessful international intercession. For example, protracted 
conflicts in Central America during the 1970s and 1980s 
were resolved by the early 1990s through UN interven- 
tion. In 1989, in Nicaragua, a peace effort led to the volun- 


tary demobilization of the resistance Contra group, which 
turned in its WEAPONS to a UN PEACEKEEPING force. In 
1990, the United Nations Observation Mission for the Veri- 
fication of Elections in Nicaragua (ONUVEN) monitored 
elections, the first observed elections ever administered by 
the United Nations in an independent country. The suc- 
cess of ONUVEN provided the environment for the ulti- 
mate voluntary demobilization of forces who had fought 
a brutal civil war in the country. By July 1990, more than 
20,000 Contras had relinquished their arms to UN observ- 
ers. The United Nations Observer Group in Central Amer- 
ica (ONUCA), deployed in all five countries in Central 
America to verify termination of civil strife, remained in 
Nicaragua until 1992, after which a regularized practice of 
elections characterized the country. 

See also DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS, 
LATIN AMERICA. 


United Nations Observer Mission in Angola 
(MONUA) See UNITED NATIONS ANGOLA VERIFICATION 
MISSION. 


United Nations Observer Mission in 
El Salvador (ONUSAL) 


In May 1991, the UN SECURITY COUNCIL authorized the cre- 
ation of the UN Observer Mission in El Salvador. ONUSAL 
helped ensure the successful implementation of several peace 
agreements between the Salvadoran government and the 
Frente Faribundo Marti para la Liberacion Nacional (FMLN). 
It stationed observers throughout the country to verify a 
cease-fire in the decade-long civil war, to certify national 
elections, and to assist in the REFORM of the armed forces 
and police. During its four years of service in EL SALVADOR, 
ONUSAL reached a force size of more than 1,000 personnel 
and cost the United Nations in excess of $107 million. 

In the wake of a final peace agreement between the 
warring parties in early 1992, the Observer Mission was 
expanded, and its work divided into a HUMAN RIGHTS Divi- 
sion, a Military Division, a Police Division, and an Electoral 
Division. The Human Rights Division worked closely with 
Salvadoran NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS to enhance 
civil support for human rights standards. The military com- 
ponent consisted of officers from Canada, Ecuador, Brazil, 
Spain, and Venezuela. It oversaw the redeployment of El 
Salvadors armed forces, the clearing of 425 minefields, and 
the cease-fire process. The Police Division replaced the old 
public security system with a professional police force. The 
division also located illegal arms caches and conducted crim- 
inal inquiries. ONUSALs Election Division monitored the 
March 1994 elections for president, parliament, and munici- 
pal government. Once the elections were completed suc- 
cessfully the Observer Mission began a gradual withdrawal. 
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It was replaced, beginning on April 30, 1995, by the United 
Nations Mission in El Salvador (MINUSAL)—a small group 
of civilian personnel to provide GOOD OFFICES for further 
implementation of the peace agreements. 


Further Reading: ONUSAL Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/ 
dpko/dpko/co_mission/onusal.htm>. 


United Nations Observer Mission in Sierra 
Leone (UNOMSIL) See SIERRA LEONE. 


United Nations Office for Project Services 
(UNOPS) 

The GENERAL ASSEMBLY created the United Nations Office 
for Project Services in 1995 to provide management for 
United Nations PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS, and projects as 
well as for activities undertaken by contracting governments 
in a variety of areas. Unique among UN agencies, UNOPS is 
not part of any United Nations functional sector, must raise 
its own revenues by marketing its services, and provides no 
funding to its clients and partners. UN bodies and member 
states are not required to use the services of UNOPS, and 
therefore the Office for Project Services must operate accord- 
ing to a business model, keeping costs low and providing 
quality services at a competitive price. 

UNOPS is the outgrowth of the Division for Project Exe- 
cution in the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
(UNDP), which had first been charged with implementing 
UNDP activities in 1973. By 1988, the division had become 
the Office for Project Services, and was delivering $200 mil- 
lion annually in administrative services for UNDP and sev- 
eral other agencies, including the WORLD BANK. With the 
General Assembly’s action in 1995 UNOPS expanded the 
availability of its services to all UN organs and to individual 
countries. By 1998 it had revenues of $48.2 million, and 
implemented projects in 146 countries. Its administrative 
oversight extended to humanitarian relief, DEVELOPMENT, 
ENVIRONMENT, HUMAN RIGHTS, mine clearing, loan distribu- 
tion, and waterway and infrastructure projects. 

The Executive Board of UNDP/UNFPA (United Nations 
Development Programme/UNITED NATIONS POPULATION 
FUND) governs UNOPS and sets overall policy. The Manage- 
ment Coordination Committee and UNOP’s executive direc- 
tor are responsible for the management of UNOPS under 
the guidance of the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL. In 2005 the 
Executive Board expressed serious concern about the finan- 
cial management of the agency and, consequently, required 
the Executive Director and the MCC to undertake REFORMS 
and to report regularly on progress to the board. In 2007 
the agency maintained offices at UN HEADQUARTERS in 
New York, and in Tokyo, Geneva, Nairobi, Copenhagen, 
Rome, Monrovia, Dakar, Khartoum, Amman, Dubai, Jakarta, 


Colombo, Kabul, Bangkok, Port-au-Prince, and Lima. Within 
each nation where UNOPS managed a project, a resident 
coordinator had responsibility for implementing the agency’s 
operation. 

The United Nations Development Programme has been 
UNOP’s largest client. Under a 1997 agreement between the 
two agencies, UNOPS delivered over $2 billion in services to 
UNDP projects. It also counts among its clients the various 
REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS of the United Nations, 
the FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO), the 
European Union (EU), the UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO), the 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO), the WORLD INTEL- 
LECTUAL PROPERTY ORGANIZATION (WIPO), the WORLD 
METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO), the INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (ILO), and the INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY ORGANIZATION (IAEA). Through 
its Rehabilitation and Social Sustainability Division (RESS) 
in Geneva, UNOPS provided $440 million in post-conflict 
reconstruction aid by the end of the century to countries 
such as AFGHANISTAN, BOSNIA, SOMALIA, Tajikistan, and 
Ukraine. As the manager of major projects UNOPS also sub- 
contracts elements of the provided services to local govern- 
mental bodies and private firms, as well as to universities, 
research laboratories, and training institutes around the 
world. 

Among its more visible activities since 2000 has been its 
provision of “de-mining” services for the UNITED NATIONS 
SYSTEM. It recruited the personnel, assembled the technical 
resources, procured the equipment, and provided technical 
support for specific efforts to remove LAND MINES and other 
detonation devices in countries that had recently experi- 
enced conflict. It was responsible for mine clearing in north- 
ern IRAQ under an agreement with the UN Office of the 
Iraq Programme (UNOIP), and in KOSOVO, MOZAMBIQUE, 
Somalia, CAMBODIA, Azerbaijan, Bosnia, Nicaragua, Croatia, 
and Eritrea. 

In many LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDC) UNOPS 
contracted to reconstruct national infrastructure. In Afghan- 
istan UNOPS oversaw the repair of 2,000 miles of canals 
and the rebuilding of irrigation systems. Beginning in 2002, 
UNOPS provided services for the WORLD BANK by assisting 
the Afghan interim government. UNOPS signed and man- 
aged over 40 contracts exceeding $100,000 each with local 
contractors. Among these projects were the construction of 
drainage systems, the building of masonry walls, and the 
construction of feeder roads for the national highway system. 
Under the National Emergency Employment Programme 
(NEEP) UNOPS provided much needed jobs in the build- 
ing of schools and water systems. In Ecuador it managed 
the rebuilding of 56 schools destroyed by tropical storms. 
In Albania it worked with local contractors to build health 
facilities and sewer systems. It also administered many of 
the loans to these states from international lending agencies 
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and provided administrative services in waterway projects for 
the UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP)— 
its most significant contribution being to the Danube River 
Project, meant to implement the Danube River Protection 
CONVENTION signed in 1998. Following the 2004 tsunami in 
INDONESIA, UNOPS provided services to the UN CHILDREN’S 
FUND by building school and health facilities on the various 
Indonesian islands. More than 100 projects were undertaken. 


Further Reading: Dijkzeul, Dennis. Reforming for Results in 
the UN System: A Study of UNOPS. New York: St. Martin’s, 
2000. UNOPS Web site: <www.unops.org>. 


United Nations Office in Geneva See GENEVA 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


United Nations Office of Public Informa- 
tion (OPI) See DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


United Nations Operation in Mozambique 
(ONUMOZ) 

From December 1992 until December 1994 the United 
Nations Operation in Mozambique acted to effect PEACE- 
KEEPING and to monitor the country’s first free parliamentary 
and presidential elections. 

Mozambique, on the southeast coast of Africa, was a 
colony of Portugal from the early 16th century until 1975. 
One year following a revolution in 1974 that overthrew the 
harshly colonial government in Lisbon, Portugal conceded 
independence to its former colony. Many Portuguese set- 
tlers returned to Portugal, leaving Mozambique deficient 
in administrative expertise and needing infrastructure and 
social support. A Marxist government, headed by Samora 
Michel of the Frelimo Party, took over. Shortly thereafter a 
conflict between the new government and neighboring Rho- 
desia plunged the country into further turmoil. Rhodesia 
became independent in 1980, changed its name to Zimba- 
bwe, and relations with Mozambique improved. But another 
hostile force, the revolutionary Renamo—the Mozambique 
National Resistance Movement—rebelled against Michel's 
government. Results for the country were ruinous. In 1986 
Michel died, to be replaced by Joachim Alberto Chissano. 
In 1987 a UN relief effort began. In 1989 Mozambique and 
South Africa signed a cooperation agreement, effectively 
cutting off aid to Renamo. On October 4, 1992, President 
Chissanó and Renamo leader Alfonso Dhlakama signed a 
cease-fire agreement. SECURITY COUNCIL Resolution 797 of 
December 16, 1992, established ONUMOZ to help imple- 
ment this accord. 

ONUMOZ’s mandate was to facilitate with impartiality 
the implementation of the agreement, monitor the cease- 


fire, coordinate the separation and demobilization of oppos- 
ing forces, supervise the disbanding of private and irregular 
armed groups, and provide help in revitalizing infrastruc- 
ture and delivering humanitarian assistance, particularly to 
the huge number of refugees and displaced persons. Finally, 
ONUMOZ was authorized to supervise and monitor the 
presidential and legislative elections in October 1994. For 
the two years of the operation, ONUMOZ deployed almost 
7,000 troops, 354 military observers, 1,144 civilian police, 
and about 900 electoral observers. There were an additional 
861 international and local staff that worked with ONU- 
MOZ. Expenditures for the two-year operation approached 
$490 million. 

Although the task was daunting and the problems taxing, 
the UN operation performed with diligence and professional- 
ism. A very high proportion of the estimated number of eligi- 
ble voters participated in the elections, which UN observers 
declared “free and fair.” Chissano won the presidency with 
about 53 percent of the votes and the Renamo candidate 
garnered about 34 percent. Frelimo gained a plurality of 
44 percent of the vote in the legislature. By RESOLUTION 
960 on November 21, 1994, the Security Council endorsed 
the results of the election. When the new government was 
installed and the president inaugurated in early December 
1994, ONUMOZ’s surprisingly successful mandate was ful- 
filled. The mission was formally concluded at the end of 
January 1995. 

See also DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS. 


Further Reading: Berman, Eric. Managing Arms in Peace 
Processes: Mozambique. New York: United Nations Institute 
for Disarmament Research, 1996. Ciment, James. Angola and 
Mozambique: Postcolonial Wars in Southern Africa. New York: 
Facts On File, 1997. ONUMOZ Web site: <www.un.org/ 
Depts/DPKO/Missions/onumoz>. 


United Nations Operation in Somalia 
(UNOSOM I, II) 

The United Nations Operation in Somalia came into being 
as a result of Security Council RESOLUTION 751 on April 
24, 1992. It was intended to facilitate humanitarian assis- 
tance in the complex emergency then going on in SOMALIA, 
where 1.5 million inhabitants were at the brink of starva- 
tion. Famine brought about by drought and civil war further 
endangered another 3.5 million people. SECRETARY-GENERAL 
BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI appointed Mr. Mohamed Sahnoun 
of Algeria as SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE to Somalia and, after 
the major parties had agreed to the appointment on June 
23, 50 unarmed but uniformed UN military observers from 
Austria, Bangladesh, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Fiji, Finland, 
INDONESIA, Jordan, Morocco, and Zimbabwe were sent to 
Mogadishu under the leadership of Brigadier General Imtiaz 
Shaheen of PAKISTAN. 
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Meanwhile, efforts to consult and negotiate with the war- 
ring factions in Somalia continued. In August 1992, backed 
by S/RES/767, the observer force was increased to approxi- 
mately 3,500. The mission monitored the cease-fire in Moga- 
dishu and provided safe passage for relief convoys from the 
capital to distribution sites in the center and south of the 
country. With the situation deteriorating, however, Secretary- 
General Boutros-Ghali called for further international action. 
Responding to the Secretary-General’s request, U.S. president 
GEORGE H. W. BUSH urged the SECURITY COUNCIL to invoke 
CHAPTER VII of the CHARTER. On December 3 the Council 
passed Resolution 794, officially finding the circumstances 
in Somalia to be a threat to international peace and security. 
The RESOLUTION endorsed the offer by the UNITED STATES to 
put together an international force to protect humanitarian 
relief. For the first time the United Nations subcontracted 
out a PEACEKEEPING operation. While the Security Coun- 
cil had given the mandate, a primarily American-led UNI- 
FIED TASK FORCE (UNITAF) conducted the operation, which 
was to work in coordination with UNOSOM to provide the 
needed safe environment. 

Even though these efforts improved the overall situa- 
tion in Somalia, the goal of achieving a secure environment 
for humanitarian assistance was not achieved. Therefore, in 
early 1993 the Security Council decided to set up a new 
mission. The mandate of UNOSOM II also was established 
under Chapter VII with S/RES/814 on March 26, 1993. The 
mission was destined to take over where both UNOSOM 
I and UNITAF had failed. The 28,000 military and police 
personnel were to restore peace, stability, and law and order 
in war-ridden Somalia. To that end, their responsibilities 
included DISARMAMENT of local factions, providing secu- 
rity at vital points of infrastructure and where UN agen- 
cies and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) were 
working in Somalia, de-mining, and assisting in repatriation 
efforts. Furthermore, they were to monitor the cease-fire and 
prevent renewed violence. Finally, UNOSOM II was tasked 
with helping the Somali people rebuild a working economy, 
infrastructure, and social and political life, in essence with 
re-creating a viable and reconciled state. Therefore, unlike 
UNITAF and UNOSOM I, its mandate covered the whole 
country. When UNOSOM II took over under the command 
of Lieutenant General Cervik Bir of Turkey in May 1993, the 
country was still not secure. 

After several violent attacks, which, among other tragic 
consequences, led to the deaths of 25 Pakistani soldiers in 
June 1993, the situation deteriorated further. The Security 
Council passed Resolution 837 on June 8, condemning the 
attacks, and it was backed in this by several Somali par- 
ties. General Muhammed Aidid’s USC/SNA however, the 
strongest faction in the conflict, continued its attacks on 
UN personnel. U.S. Special Forces (Rangers and the Quick 
Reaction Force) were brought to Mogadishu in fall 1993 
to capture Aidid. In an ill-fated operation in October, 18 


U.S. soldiers were killed when two helicopters were shot 
down. The United States sent a joint task force to Somalia, 
reinforcing the Quick Reaction Force, while at the same 
time announcing American withdrawal from Somalia by 
the end of March 1994. After a unilateral DECLARATION of 
hostilities from USC/SNA on October 9, 1993, and after 
the mandate had been extended twice by S/RES/878 and 
886, the Security Council revised UNOSOM I's mandate in 
February 1994. It gradually reduced force levels to 22,000 
and prohibited the use of coercive measures. UNOSOM II 
left in early March 1995. A total of 147 casualties, four of 
them civilian staff, were sustained during the two years of 
the mission. 

See also CHAPTER VI 4, DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING 
OPERATIONS, ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY. 


Further Reading: Boulden, Jane. Peace Enforcement: The UN 
Experience in Congo, Somalia, and Bosnia. Westport, Conn.: 
Praeger Publishers, 2001. Hirsch, John L., and Robert B. 
Oakley. Somalia and Operation Restore Hope. Washington, 
D.C.: United States Institute of Peace Press, 1995. United 
Nations Department of Public Information. “The UN and 
Somalia, 1992-96.” The UN Blue Books Series. Vol. 8. New 
York: United Nations Department of Public Information, 
1996. . The Blue Helmets: A Review of United Nations 
Peace-Keeping. 3d ed. New York: Department of Public Infor- 
mation, 1996. 





— T. J. Weiler 


United Nations Organization Mission in the 


Democratic Republic of the Congo (MONUC) 
See CONGO. 


United Nations Support Office in 
Guinea-Bissau (UNOGBIS) 

The United Nations Support Office in Guinea-Bissau (UNOG- 
BIS) was one of 11 political and peacebuilding missions 
underway in September 2006 operated by the UN DEPART- 
MENT OF POLITICAL AFFAIRS. Separate from normal PEACE- 
KEEPING operations, these political missions were meant to 
use the UN’s GOOD OFFICES to bring warring groups toward 
peace in failed states, and to prevent conflicts from escalat- 
ing. UNOGBIS was established in 1999 in the aftermath of a 
civil war. Its primary purpose was to assist Guinea-Bissau to 
move toward constitutional government. 

While there were several challenges to the restored peace, 
including a military coup in 2003, UNOGBIS supported a 
successful effort to hold presidential elections in Septem- 
ber 2005 and to restore civilian government. The mission’s 
actions were taken under the authority of SECURITY COUN- 
CIL resolutions. Council Resolution 1580, passed on Decem- 
ber 22, 2004, directed UNOGBIS “to support all efforts to 
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enhance political dialogue, to promote national reconcili- 
ation and respect for the rule of law and HUMAN RIGHTS.” 
The RESOLUTION also encouraged the UN operation to work 
closely with the ECONOMIC COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRI- 
CAN STATES (ECOWAS) and the Community of Portuguese- 
Speaking Countries. At the close of 2006, UNOGBIS was 
headed by a SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL—Shola Omoregie of Nigeria—and had 20 civilian 
employees and two military advisers. 


United Nations Population Fund (UNFPA) 

The UN SECRETARY-GENERAL established the United Nations 
Population Fund in 1969 pursuant to a 1966 General Assem- 
bly RESOLUTION. It is a subsidiary organ of the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, and it exists to assist national governments and 
the international community with the development of popu- 
lation policies and reproductive services. Its primary respon- 
sibilities are to carry out the recommendations of the 1994 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON POPULATION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT (ICPD) and to assist in achieving the benchmark 
targets set by ICPD+5, approved at the 1999 SPECIAL SES- 
SION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. UNFPA also serves as one 
of the nine co-sponsoring agencies of the JOINT UNITED 
NATIONS PROGRAMME ON HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS). By the turn 
of the century UNFPA had become the largest internation- 
ally funded population assistance program to the developing 
world and to nations with economies in transition. One- 
fourth of all international population assistance was being 
channeled through UNFPA. 

The Executive Board of the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMME also serves as the board for UNFPA, but 
the Population FUND has its own executive director. From 
1987 to 2000 Dr. Nafis Sadik of PAKISTAN headed UNFPA. 
She was succeeded on January 1, 2001, by UN UNDER SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL Thoraya Ahmed Obaid from Saudi Ara- 
bia, who became the first Saudi Arabian national to head a 
UN agency. Her offices were at UNFPA HEADQUARTERS in 
New York City, from where the executive director oversaw 
a staff of more than 970 personnel in 2006. The agency is 
completely funded by voluntary contributions, amounting 
to more than $382 million in 2006. More than 170 nations 
regularly contribute to UNFPA BUDGET. 

At the millennium, UNFPA had three main areas of work: 
achieving universal access to reproductive HEALTH services 
by 2015, supporting population and DEVELOPMENT projects, 
and promoting awareness of the connections between popu- 





lation policy and development. It gave critical attention to 
the empowerment of WOMEN and the achievement of gen- 
der equality, focusing on the education of women and girls. 
The agency also encouraged cooperative ventures with other 
bodies in the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM, NON-GOVERNMEN- 
TAL ORGANIZATIONS, REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS, and 
the private sector. 


All of UNFPAs in-country projects are offered only at the 
national government’s request. Following the 2001 invasion 
of AFGHANISTAN and the toppling of the Taliban government, 
that country became a particular focus of UNFPA activity. 
The agency provided funds to NGOs and other international 
organizations to rehabilitate hospitals, create women’s educa- 
tion and training centers, and provide maternal and child 
health facilities. It also financed projects to reduce the high 
maternal mortality rate in the country. 

See also JAPAN, PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS, SENIOR MAN- 
AGEMENT GROUP, UNITED NATIONS OFFICE FOR PROJECT 
SERVICES. 


Further Reading: United Nations Population Fund. Invest- 
ing in People: National Progress in Implementing the ICPD 
Programme of Action, 1994-2004. New York: UNFPA, 2004. 
UNFPA Web site: <www.unfpa.org>. 


United Nations Preventive Deployment 
Force in the Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia (UNPREDEP) 


The UN Preventive Deployment Force in Macedonia was 
the first mission in UN PEACEKEEPING history to have a pre- 
ventive mandate. The mandate derived from several SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL recommendations dating from 1992 that dealt 
with the disintegrating situation in the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA. 
Macedonia, sometimes known by the acronym FYROM (For- 
mer Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia) had been one of the 
republics in the Yugoslav federation. It declared indepen- 
dence in 1991. Because of Greek opposition, full diplomatic 
recognition of independence was delayed until 1995. 

In February 1992 the Security Council created the 
UNITED NATIONS PROTECTION FORCE (UNPROFOR) to 
bring peace and security to Yugoslavia and to encourage 
negotiation of a comprehensive settlement of the crisis there. 
On March 31, 1995, the Council replaced UNPROFOR with 
three separate peacekeeping operations. Security Council 
Resolution 983 instituted UNPREDEP as the operation for 
Macedonia. Its mandate included the responsibilities origi- 
nally given to UNPROFOR, and also intended to conform to 
a innovative UN procedure called by SECRETARY-GENERAL 
BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI “PREVENTIVE DIPLOMACY.” The 
Secretary-General outlined his thoughts in “An Agenda for 
Preventive Diplomacy: Theory and Practice,” presented to an 
International Workshop in the Macedonian capital of Skopje 
on October 16-19, 1996. 

UNPREDEP’s mandate continued until February 28, 
1999, when it failed to receive a renewal as CHINA VETOED 
a draft six-month extension in the Security Council. From 
March 31, 1995, until February 28, 1999, the force had 
worked to deter outbreaks of violence, monitored border 
areas, and reported any activities that might pose a threat 
to Macedonia, including the importation into the country 
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of illicit arms. Its troop strength as of February 1999 was 
1,110 personnel, including 1,049 troops, 35 military observ- 
ers, and 26 civilian police. Personnel had come from 50 dif- 
ferent nationalities, and two mechanized infantry battalions 
included a Nordic force and a U.S. task force. When UNPRE- 
DEP departed, NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) 
forces stepped into the breach. NATO then turned over secu- 
rity duties to the European Union (EU) in March 2003, giv- 
ing the EU its first military operation ever. 

By early 2001, Macedonia faced an insurrection from a 
liberation force of ethnic Albanians. While about two-thirds 
of Macedonia’s POPULATION of two million are ethnic Mace- 
donian Slavs who are Orthodox Christians, between a third 
and 40 percent are ethnic Albanians and Muslims. The Alba- 
nians complained about their lower status in Macedonian 
law and social practice, and from their numbers came the 
rebels. By the summer of 2001, a combined European Union 
(EU)-NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) diplomatic 
effort sought a tentative peace agreement (Ohrid Framework 
Agreement). As a consequence of this tutelage, by early fall, 
Macedonian and Albanian political parties had negotiated 
constitutional changes benefiting the Albanian minority, and 
calling on the insurrectionists to cease the uprising. As of 
October 2001, EU security chief Javier Solana could report 
that most outstanding issues between the main Macedonian 
Slav and ethnic Albanian political parties had been resolved. 
In December 2005, the European Union granted Macedonia 
candidate status, with full admission dependent on the coun- 
try strengthening the rule of law, upgrading the fight against 
corruption, and pursuing economic REFORM. 

See also DEPARTMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS. 


Further Reading: Williams, Abiodun. Preventing War: The 
United Nations and Macedonia. Lanham, Md.: Rowman and 
Littlefield, 2000. UNPREDEP Web site: <www.un.org/Depts/ 
dpko/dpko/co_mission/unpredep.htm>. 


United Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR) 


See FORMER YUGOSLAVIA. 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) 

In 1943, in the midst of World War II, UNRRA came into 
existence. It was formed by concerned nations to provide aid 
to areas liberated from the Axis powers. At the high point of 
its existence it had 52 participating nations, each contribut- 
ing funds to its BUDGET equaling 2 percent of the national 
income of each participant. Almost $4 billion was raised and 
spent on a number of emergency aid measures, including 
the provision of medicine and food, restoration of public 
services, and reenergizing of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction in those countries that had been attacked and occu- 


pied by Axis powers. Chief beneficiaries of aid from UNRRA 
included CHINA, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Poland, the 
Ukraine, and Yugoslavia. UNRRA arranged for the repatria- 
tion of some 7 million refugees to countries of origin. It 
also operated relief camps for about one million displaced 
persons who were unwilling to be sent back to their areas of 
origin. The UNITED STATES contributed more than half the 
funds for UNRRA as well as the three DIRECTORS-GENERAL 
who administered the program—Herbert H. Lehman, Fio- 
rello LaGuardia, and General Lowell Rooks. UNRRA ended 
its operations in Europe in June 1947, and in China in March 
1949. After that its functions were transferred to other UN 
institutions, mainly the International Refugee Organization, 
the UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND (UNICEF), and the 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO). 
See also PEARSON, LESTER. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) 
The GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA), by RESOLUTION 302 of 
December 8, 1949, established the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency to provide direct relief to Palestinians dis- 
placed by the ARAB-ISRAELI conflict of 1948. The agency 
began operations on May 1, 1950, inheriting the refugee 
registration records compiled by predecessor agencies—the 
United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, the American 
Friends Service Committee, and the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross (ICRC)—that had moved quickly to 
offer emergency assistance with the outbreak of fighting. 
UNRWA became unique among UN agencies in that its com- 
mitment remained to one group of refugees only. Intended as 
a temporary SPECIALIZED AGENCY to aid 750,000 refugees in 
the Middle East, UNRWAs mandate has been renewed every 
three years since 1949 by the General Assembly. By the turn 
of the century it served more than three and a half million 
Palestinians. 

After GREAT BRITAIN relinquished its mandate in Pal- 
estine to the United Nations on May 14, 1948, the Jewish 
Agency proclaimed the State of Israel. Arabs living in Pal- 
estine (that is, “Palestinians”) rejected what they believed 
to be an unjust intrusion into their land and, joined by 
neighboring Arab states, began hostilities against Israel. By 
the time that the SECURITY COUNCIL established a truce and 
a cease-fire line—that became a de facto boundary line of 
Israel—about three-quarters of a million Arabs in the area 
had lost their homes and livelihoods or left their homes to 
reside in refugee camps in surrounding countries. UNRWA 
became the major UN source of assistance and stability for 
these Palestinians, providing health, education, relief, and 
social services. 

Following the MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967, the GA, by 
Resolution 2252, temporarily expanded the agency's man- 
date to extend emergency humanitarian assistance to per- 
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Palestinian refugees in Gaza Strip (UNITED NATIONS) 


sons other than Palestinians affected by the war. The civil 
war in LEBANON, the intifada (Palestinian uprising) in the 
late 1980s, and the GULF WAR of 1991 resulted in the dis- 
placement of an additional 300,000 refugees into UNRWAs 
area of administration. After the 1993 accords between 
Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organization, UNRWA 
initiated a Peace Implementation Programme intended to 
upgrade infrastructure, improve employment opportunities, 
and enhance living conditions among refugees. UNRWA also 
began close cooperation with the Palestinian Authority. 
UNRWA defines a Palestinian refugee as one whose “nor- 
mal place of residence was Palestine during the period 1 June 
1946 to 15 May 1948 and who lost both home and means of 
livelihood as a result of the 1948 conflict,” and descendants 
of fathers fulfilling that definition. By 2001 about 3.8 million 
Palestinians qualified under this needs-based definition and, 
thus, were registered with UNRWA. Its work has been in 


five geographic fields of operation—the Gaza Strip, the West 
Bank, and with the governments of Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Syria. It has field offices in Gaza City, Jerusalem, Amman, 
Beirut, and Damascus. 

At the turn of the century, the agency operated about 
650 elementary and preparatory schools with close to one- 
half million students, eight vocational training centers with 
more than 6,000 students, and about 125 health centers 
receiving some 7.5 million patient visits. It had an inter- 
national staff of more than 100 personnel and employed 
about 22,000 civilian staff from the area, mostly Palestinians. 
Its budget depended overwhelmingly on voluntary contri- 
butions of donor states (although financing for all interna- 
tional staff positions came from the regular BUDGET OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS). Traditionally the UNITED STATES has been 
the largest donor, followed by the European Union and the 
United Kingdom. Scandinavian countries, Canada, and the 
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Netherlands are other major benefactors, whose contribu- 
tions relative to population and gross domestic product have 
often been the highest. The 2007 budget was $487.1 million, 
but expected expenditures left a shortfall of more than $117 
million. Without an increase in giving by the major donors 
UNRWA would have to suspend many of its programs. 

The agency’s chief officer is a commissioner-general, 
appointed by the SECRETARY-GENERAL following consul- 
tation with the Advisory Commission. The commissioner 
Karen Knoing AbuZaid of the United States in 2008—is the 
only head of a UN body that reports directly to the General 
Assembly. The Advisory Commission, consisting of Belgium, 
Egypt, FRANCE, JAPAN, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, meets annually to 
review the agency's programs and activities. UNRWAs HEAD- 
QUARTERS from 1950 to 1978 was in Beirut, then moved to 
Vienna, and, to underscore the UN’s commitment to Middle 
East peace, relocated to Gaza City and Amman in 1996. 

See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE; BUNCHE, RALPH; PRO- 
GRAMMES AND FUNDS; UNITED NATIONS INTERIM FORCE 
IN LEBANON; UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
REFUGEES. 


Further Reading: New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
United Nations Handbook. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, published annually. UNRWA Web 
site: <www.un.org/unrwa>. 


United Nations Research Institute for 


Social Development (UNRISD) 

Established in 1963 at the initiative of the UN SECRETARY- 
GENERAL’ office, UNRISD has a mandate “to conduct 
research into problems and policies of social development 
and relationships between various types of social develop- 
ment and economic development during different phases 
of economic growth.” Although an autonomous agency, the 
research institute is considered a UN affiliate, and its studies 
and research are intended to help the work of the UN SEC- 
RETARIAT in carrying out its various mandates in the areas of 
economic and social DEVELOPMENT. It focuses its research 
on the social, environmental, and grassroots impact of devel- 
opment and GLOBALIZATION, particularly on poorer coun- 
tries. Also, the institute seeks to understand—and aid in 
the encouragement of—gender equality, use of new tools of 
information technology, and governmental REFORM in devel- 
opment strategies. The institute provides publications and 
policy briefs, and holds conferences. Its research programs 
include: Civil Society and Social Movements, Democracy 
and HUMAN RIGHTS, Identities Conflict and Cohesion, and 
Business Responsibility for SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. UN 
organs, other international agencies, NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS (NGO), governments and grassroots organi- 
zations may solicit advice from the institute. 


UNRISD meets in UN HEADQUARTERS in Geneva (Pal- 
ais des Nations). It is governed by a board of 18 mem- 
bers—either ex officio or elected by the UN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL—and has a staff of about 30, headed by its 
director, who in 2007 was Thandika Mkandawire, of Swe- 
den. It is funded only by voluntary contributions, with an 
annual BUDGET of approximately $4 million. In recent years 
the major contributors were the states of Denmark, Finland, 
FRANCE, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom, plus the Rockefeller Foundation, 
MacArthur Foundation, and Ford Foundation. UN agen- 
cies and other multilateral organizations that have contrib- 
uted resources are the European Union, UN DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME, UN VOLUNTEERS, UN JOINT PROGRAMME ON 
HIV/AIDS, FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, AND 
INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Further Reading: UNRISD Web site: <www.unrisd.org>. 


UN Security Council Resolution 242 

United Nations SECURITY COUNCIL Resolution 242 was 
adopted unanimously on November 22, 1967, following the 
cessation of the MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967 or al naksa 
(June 5-10). The RESOLUTION was precipitated by Israel’s 
June 5, 1967, attack on Egypt, IRAQ, Jordan, and Syria, in 
which Israeli forces seized Egyptian territory in the Sinai 
Peninsula, Syrian territory in the Golan Heights, and the 
remainder of the land designated by the 1947 UN partition 
plan for Palestine as the space for the Arab state. 

Security Council Resolution 242 constituted the most 
significant, albeit belated, UN response to the 1967 war. Dur- 
ing and immediately after the war the Security Council con- 
tributed little to the settlement of the ARAB-ISRAELI conflict; 
opposition characterized the relations between the UNITED 
STATES and the Soviet Union and these antagonisms were 
reflected in the vetoing of resolutions each power put before 
the Council. 

Political machinations in the Security Council and GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY delayed the adoption of any significant reso- 
lutions until GREAT BRITAIN proposed 242 on November 16. 
The important facets of Resolution 242 are: its emphasis 
on the inadmissibility of acquiring territory by war and the 
need for a just and lasting regional peace, its suggestion that 
Israels armed forces be withdrawn from territories occupied 
in the June conflict, and its further affirmation of the neces- 
sity of regional demilitarized zones and a just solution to 
the “refugee problem.” The inadmissibility of acquiring ter- 
ritory by means of war and the requirement of a just and 
lasting peace reaffirmed basic tenets of the UN CHARTER. 
The suggestion that Israel withdraw from occupied territory 
remained salient in subsequent negotiations between Israel 
and the Palestinian National Authority as each demonstrated 
differing interpretations of the resolution’s clause (Palestin- 
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ian negotiators argued that Israel must extricate itself from 
all of the Gaza Strip and the West Bank while Israeli repre- 
sentatives contended that Israel must vacate only selected 
portions of the occupied territory). The necessity of regional 
demilitarized zones recalls the stationing of UN peacekeep- 
ers in the Sinai (removed at Gamal Abdul Nasser’s insistence 
in 1956) and whose absence may have exacerbated regional 
tensions before Israel’s attack. 

The affirmation of the necessity of a just solution to the 
refugee problem is the most problematic clause of the resolu- 
tion. Resolution 242 nowhere mentions Palestinians, those 
people made refugees by the war and who came under Israeli 
military occupation at its close. Instead the resolution refers 
to anonymous “refugees.” This clause of Resolution 242 
appears to deny Palestinians their national rights in direct 
contravention of the 1947 UN Partition Plan for Palestine, 
which called for national self-determination for both peoples 
of mandate Palestine. 

SECRETARY-GENERAL U THANT and UNDER SECRETARY- 
GENERAL for Political Affairs RALPH BUNCHE helped nurture 
the development of 242 and the former appointed Gunnar 
Jarring as his SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE to the Middle East 
following its adoption. 

See also APPENDIX F. 


Further Reading: Said, Edward. The Politics of Dispossession: 
The Struggle for Palestinian Self-Determination, 1969-1994. 
New York: Vintage Books, 1995. Thant, U. View from the UN. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1978. 

— S. E McMahon 


UN Security Council Resolution 338 

UN SECURITY COUNCIL Resolution 338 was passed on Octo- 
ber 22, 1973, two days before a cease-fire between Israel and 
Egypt halted fighting in Egypt’s Sinai Desert. Resolution 338 
was adopted by a vote of 14 in favor with none opposed. The 
RESOLUTION served as the response by the United Nations to 
the war Israeli Jews call the Yom Kippur War and the Arabic- 
speaking peoples in the Middle East identify as the October 
or Ramadan War. 

On October 6, 1973, forces from Egypt and Syria entered 
territory that had been occupied by Israel since the conclu- 
sion of the MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967 (territory Israel was 
instructed to vacate by UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
242). Successful Egyptian and Syrian advances were aided by 
a Soviet airlift, which produced similar American assistance 
to Israel. On October 24, 1973, a second UN cease-fire (the 
first being approved on October 22 but not implemented) 
ended the fighting and the threat of wider superpower 
involvement in the conflict. UN Security Council Resolution 
338 secured this second UN cease-fire. 

Resolution 338 is notable because it called upon the 
parties to the conflict of 1973 to implement UN Security 


Council Resolution 242 in its entirety while also affirm- 
ing that direct negotiations between the conflicts bellig- 
erents should start. While this latter directive was seen to 
be paternalistic, it was notable that 338 contained instruc- 
tion from the Security Council that the members of the 
region should initiate a conversation aimed at securing a 
just and lasting peace. Despite myriad problems, UN Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 338 was regularly affirmed, along 
with Resolution 242, as a basic foundational tenet of ongo- 
ing Israeli-Palestinian negotiations. 

Resolution 338 is of derivative importance; its significance 
comes from its call to implement Resolution 242. It reaffirmed 
242 but did not provide for any means of implementing itself, 
or by extension the reaffirmed RESOLUTION. More problematic 
is the fact that, because Resolution 338 made a blanket refer- 
ence to Resolution 242, it failed to correct the problems associ- 
ated with the earlier resolution. For example, it did not clarify 
the military withdrawal clause of 242 which later would be 
differentially interpreted in ongoing Israeli-Palestinian nego- 
tiations. Similarly, Resolution 338 did not mention the Pales- 
tinians and, by extension, did not name the people who were 
refugees and forced to endure Israeli military occupation. This 
omission perpetuated the denial of Palestinian national rights 
in contravention of the 1947 UN Partition Plan for Palestine 
that first appeared in Resolution 242. 

Following the war of 1973 and the imposition of the 
cease-fire, a second UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 
was positioned—at the instruction of the Security Coun- 
cil—in the Sinai Desert. Peacekeepers were also stationed in 
the Golan Heights. 

See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE. 


Further Reading: Bickerton, Ian, and Carla Klausner. A Con- 
cise History of the Arab-Israeli Conflict. 4th ed. Upper Saddle 
River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 2005. Laqueur, Walter, and Barry 
Rubin. The Israel-Arab Reader: A Documentary History of the 
Middle East Conflict. New York: Penguin Books, 2000. Said, 
Edward. The Politics of Dispossession: The Struggle for Pal- 
estinian Self-Determination, 1969-1994. New York: Vintage 
Books, 1995. 

— S. E McMahon 


UN Security Council Resolution 598 See Iran- 
IRAQ WAR. 


UN Security Council Resolution 678 

The SECURITY COUNCIL passed Resolution 678 on Novem- 
ber 29, 1990. The RESOLUTION was adopted by a vote of 12 
in favor and 2 opposed (CUBA and Yemen) with one absten- 
tion (CHINA). The UNITED STATES opposed the August 2, 
1990, Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and was the chief proponent 
of the resolution. 
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Resolution 678 recalled and reaffirmed several resolu- 
tions pertaining to the Iraqi invasion. Included among these 
were Resolutions 660 and 661. Resolution 660 of August 
2, 1990, condemned the Iraqi invasion and demanded that 
IRAQ withdraw immediately and unconditionally. Resolution 
661 was passed on August 6, 1990. This resolution imposed 
SANCTIONS on Iraq; the short 17 weeks between the pas- 
sage of Resolutions 661 and 678 did not, however, provide 
enough time for the sanctions to take effect. They prohib- 
ited Iraq from importing commodities that would allow it to 
build WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION as well as more banal 
items such as ashtrays, doorknobs, and paper clips. 

Resolution 678 set January 15, 1991, as the deadline 
for full Iraqi implementation of Resolution 660 and all sub- 
sequent relevant resolutions. Anticipating Iraqi noncompli- 
ance, Resolution 678 authorized member states cooperating 
with the government of Kuwait to “use all necessary means 
to uphold and implement resolution 660.” Resolution 678 
requested that all states provide appropriate support for 
actions undertaken in accordance with this authorization. 

Following Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, a U.S.-led coalition 
assembled military forces in the Gulf region. This operation 
became known as Desert Shield. When Iraq did not withdraw 
from Kuwait by January 15, a military campaign was initiated 
in accordance with the “use of all necessary means to uphold 
and implement resolution 660.” To remove Iraqi forces forci- 
bly from Kuwait, the coalition began an aerial bombardment. 
Following the air campaign, the allies launched a land incur- 
sion into Kuwait. Together, the air and land campaigns were 
known as Desert Storm and Desert Sabre. The commander of 
the coalition forces that drove Iraqi forces from Kuwait was 
U.S. general Norman Schwarzkopf. 

The implementation of Resolution 678 raised two salient 
issues. First, the war against Iraq reestablished the United 
Nations as an important agent for international peace and 
security at the end of the COLD WAR. Second, it highlighted 
the importance of economic and environmental warfare in 
the evolving world system. Before retreating, Iraqi troops 
set fire to 640 Kuwaiti oil wells. This destroyed Kuwaiti oil 
resources—Kuwait’s primary export and source of foreign 
currency. It also created an environmental disaster that tran- 
scended state boundaries. 

See also BUSH, GEORGE H. W.; ENFORCEMENT MEASURES; 
GULF WAR; HUSSEIN, SADDAM; PEREZ DE CUELLAR, JAVIER. 


Further Reading: Hiro, D. Desert Shield to Desert Storm: The 
Second Gulf War. London: Paladin, 1992. Sifry, Micah L., and 
Christopher Cerf. The Gulf War Reader: History, Documents, 
Opinions. New York: Times Books, 1991. 

— S. E McMahon 


UN Security Council Resolution 751 See Bus, 
GEORGE H. W.; SOMALIA. 


UN Security Council Resolution 1368 see 


APPENDIX E, TERRORISM. 


UN Security Council Resolution 1441 

The SECURITY COUNCIL passed Resolution 1441 on Novem- 
ber 8, 2002, after several months of rancorous debate among 
the Council’s PERMANENT MEMBERS over U.S. demands that 
the world take strong action against the Iraqi government of 
SADDAM HUSSEIN, including the use of force. Alleging that 
IRAQ harbored WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION (WMD) 
and had violated the many RESOLUTIONS passed by the Secu- 
rity Council in the wake of the 1991 GULF WAR, the admin- 
istration of GEORGE W. BUSH sought multilateral support for 
intervention, but indicated the UNITED STATES believed it 
already had authorization to act unilaterally if need be under 
the earlier resolutions, which directed member states to use 
“all necessary means” to implement the UN’s decisions on 
Iraq. Led by FRANCE, opposition to U.S. military action by a 
majority of the Council MEMBERSHIP produced lengthy nego- 
tiations on a new resolution. France and other opponents 
hoped to bar U.S. action without formal approval by the 
Council. The United States worked to get UN recognition 
that Iraq had not lived up to its international obligations, 
opening the way for military enforcement under CHAPTER 
VII of the UN CHARTER. 

Resolution 1441 found Iraq “in material breach” of past 
resolutions as the United States had hoped. In its early 
clauses, it also noted past authorization for states to enforce 
those decisions. However, the resolution afforded Iraq “a 
final opportunity to comply with its DISARMAMENT obliga- 
tions.” The Council established “an enhanced inspection 
regime” to be directed by the veteran diplomat HANS BLIX. A 
UN monitoring team was sent to Iraq to determine whether 
WMD were being maintained by the Hussein government. 
Blix was directed to report back to the Council no later than 
105 days after the resolution’s adoption. Upon receipt of 
Blix’s report, according to the resolution, the Council would 
reconvene to consider further action. 

France, GERMANY, the RUSSIAN FEDERATION, CHINA and 
other states opposed to U.S. military action believed they 
had deflected the U.S. initiative. Until the monitoring team 
reported on compliance or non-compliance by Iraq with 
UN resolutions there could be no invasion of the country. 
France and Russia argued that regardless of whether Blix 
found WEAPONS or not, another Council resolution would 
be needed to authorize an attack. On the other hand, U.S. 
officials noted the UN recognition of Iraq’s material breach of 
past resolutions and argued that this gave the United States 
and its allies sufficient grounds to use military force. 

The Blix inspection team reported in January 2003 that 
it had found no WMD, but also indicated that the govern- 
ment in Baghdad had not been fully forthcoming. Given Blix’s 
report, France indicated that it would VETO any resolution 
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authorizing the use of force. Unable to gain Council support, 
the United States launched an invasion of Iraq in March. 
Following the American defeat of Saddam Hussein and the 
occupation of Iraq, further inspections confirmed Blix’s ear- 
lier findings that no WMD existed in the country. SECRETARY- 
GENERAL KOFI ANNAN later pronounced the U.S. invasion 
illegal, since neither Resolution 1441 nor any subsequent 
decision of the Council had authorized the U.S. action. 
See also APPENDIX FE 


Further Reading: Traub, James. The Best Intentions: Kofi 
Annan and the UN in the Era of American World Power. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2006. 


United Nations Security Force (UNSF) 
UNSF was created to effect a cease-fire between the Nether- 
lands and INDONESIA and to support the UNITED NATIONS 
TEMPORARY EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY (UNTEA) in its admin- 
istration of West New Guinea (West Irian) in 1962-63. 
The governments of the Netherlands and Indonesia paid 
the full cost of the operation in equal shares. This was the 
last PEACEKEEPING force acting under GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
authorization. 

— G. S. Silliman 


United Nations Special Commission on 
Iraq (UNSCOM) See GULF WAR. 


United Nations Special Mission to Afghani- 
stan (UNSMA) See AFGHANISTAN. 


United Nations System 

The full range of UN organizations, functions, PROGRAMMES 
AND FUNDS, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, and international bodies 
related to the United Nations is subsumed under the head- 
ing United Nations System. Sometimes called the “UN Fam- 
ily of Organizations,” the systems STRUCTURE is shown in 
the accompanying graphic presentation. Although there are 
organizations in the system that act independently, commu- 
nication within the system is usually directed upwardly to the 
top of an organizational arrangement featuring the six PRIN- 
CIPAL ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Of the six organs, 
four—the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, the SECURITY COUNCIL, the 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, and the SECRETARIAT —are 
the chief conduits for the full system. The UN SECRETARY- 
GENERAL maintains effective control over the system through 
the UN System CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD FOR COORDINA- 
TION which has as its members the heads of all important 
bodies and agencies, and through his SENIOR MANAGEMENT 
GROUP within the Secretariat. (See next page for chart.) 


See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS; ANNAN, KOFI; 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGET- 
ARY QUESTIONS; BERTINI, CATHERINE ANN; CHINA; DECLA- 
RATION; DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS; 
HIV/AIDS; HUMAN RIGHTS; HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL; 
INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT; 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE CENTRE; JOINT INSPECTIONS UNIT; 
JOINT UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMME ON HIV/AIDS; NON- 
ALIGNED MOVEMENT; REFORM OF THE UNITED NATIONS; 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS; REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS; 
UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
LAW; UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME; UNITED 
NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME; UNITED NATIONS 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS; UNITED NATIONS 
OFFICE FOR PROJECT SERVICES; WOMEN. 





Further Reading: Boisard, M. A., and E. M. Chopsoudousky, 
eds. Multilateral Diplomacy: The United Nations System at 
Geneva. 2d ed. The Hague: Kluwer Law International, 1988. 
Publications of the UN Department of Public Information. 
UN Web site: <www.un.org>. United Nations Web site loca- 
tor: <www.unsystem.org>. 


UN System Chief Executives Board for Coor- 
dination See CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD. 


United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea (UNTCOK) See KOREAN WAR. 


United Nations Temporary Executive 
Authority (UNTEA) 


Initiated by UN SECRETARY-GENERAL U THANT, UNTEA 
facilitated the 1962-63 transfer of authority over West New 
Guinea (West Irian) from the Netherlands to INDONESIA. 

— G. S. Silliman 


United Nations Transitional Administration 

in East Timor (UNTAET) 

The UN SECURITY COUNCIL established UNTAET on Octo- 
ber 25, 1999, through RESOLUTION 1272 to administer East 
Timor during its transition to independence from Indonesian 
rule. UNTAET was charged with maintaining law and order, 
establishing an effective administration for East Timor, coor- 
dinating the delivery of humanitarian assistance, enhancing 
Timorese capacity for self-government, and establishing the 
conditions for SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. 

By January 1, 2001, UNTAET commanded 7,765 mil- 
itary and 1,398 civilian police contributed by 47 nations 
including all five of the PERMANENT MEMBERS of the Secu- 
rity Council. The UN PEACEKEEPING effort was financed 
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through an annual UN BUDGET of $563 million. During its 
first 18 months of operation the transitional administration 
suffered 15 fatalities, partly as a product of clashes with 
militia operating out of West Timor, who were committed 
to keeping East Timor under Indonesian control. Among its 
most important actions, UNTAET endorsed the creation of a 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission to provide a historical 
record of HUMAN RIGHTS violations between 1974 and 1999, 
and monitored elections in August 2001 for the formation 
of an 88-member constituent assembly to draft a constitu- 
tion for East Timor. UNTAET transferred authority to an 
independent East Timorese government on May 31, 2002. 
The UN operation was replaced by UNMISET (UN Mission 
of Support in East Timor), which was charged with assisting 
the newly independent nation. 

See also DEPARIMENT OF PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS, 
INDONESIA, TIMOR-LESTE, UNITED NATIONS MISSION IN EAST 
TIMOR, WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS. 


Further Reading: UNTAET Web site: <www.un.org/peace/ 
etimor/etimor.htm>. 


United Nations Transition Assistance Group 
(UNTAG) See NAMIBIA. 


United Nations Transitional Authority 
in Cambodia (UNTAC) 
Approved in February 1992 by the UN SECURITY COUNCIL 
to ensure implementation of the Paris Agreements of 1991, 
UNTAC was charged with responsibilities far beyond those 
of any previous PEACEKEEPING operation. UNTAC’s mandate 
was to exercise “all necessary powers” over all aspects of 
the comprehensive settlement of the Cambodian civil war, 
including civil administration, military functions, HUMAN 
RIGHTS, and elections. Beginning in July 1992 it took over 
the administration of Cambodian foreign affairs, defense, 
and finances. UNTAC had the monumental task of preserv- 
ing order, demobilizing the armed forces of four Cambodian 
factions, repatriating some 3,700 refugees, planning for the 
social and economic rehabilitation of CAMBODIA, conduct- 
ing elections, and providing transitional governance until an 
elected government could assume control. It grew to become 
the largest peacekeeping operation since the CONGO opera- 
tion in 1961, with about 16,000 troops, 3,600 police moni- 
tors, and 2,150 civilian administrators. UNTAC’s mandate 
came to an end in September 1993 when the Constituent 
Assembly elected under UN supervision adopted a new Cam- 
bodian constitution. The last UN military forces withdrew in 
November. 

UNTAC's role in the resettlement of displaced Cambodi- 
ans and in conducting the elections of May 1993 is generally 
viewed as a success. On the other hand, civil administra- 


tion, the military mandate, and human rights are commonly 
evaluated as either suffering from shortcomings or as out- 
right failures. The mission suffered 78 fatalities during its 
19-month tenure. UNTAC and its predecessor, the UNITED 
NATIONS ADVANCE MISSION IN CAMBODIA (October 1991- 
March 1992), cost the United Nations officially more than 
$1.6 billion. 

See also CHINA, DEMOCRATIZATION DEPARTMENT OF 
PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS, UNITED NATIONS VOLUNTEERS. 


Further Reading: Doyle, Michael W. Peacekeeping in Cam- 
bodia: UNTACS Civil Mandate. Boulder, Colo.: Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, 1995. Thayer, Carlyle A. “The UN Transitional 
Authority in Cambodia.” A Crisis of Expectations: UN Peace- 
keeping in the 1990s. Edited by Ramesh Thakur and Carlyle 
A. Thayer. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1995. UNTAC Web site: 
<www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co_mission/untac.htm>. 

— G. S. Silliman 


United Nations Treaty Series 

The UN CHARTER, Article 102, requires member states to 
deposit treaties and agreements with the SECRETARIAT. They 
are then published in the United Nations Treaty Series. No 
state may invoke a treaty before any UN organ that has not 
been registered. 


Further Reading: UN Treaty Series Web site: <http:// 
untreaty.un.org>. 


United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization (UNTSO) 

Although the UN CHARTER does not expressly authorize 
PEACEKEEPING operations, the United Nations initiated 
such activities in 1948 by creating the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization in the MIDDLE EAST. This occurred 
after the United Kingdom ended its mandate over Pales- 
tine on May 14, 1948, and the Jewish Agency announced 
the establishment of the State of Israel. A year earlier, the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) had endorsed a proposal offered 
by the UN Special Committee on Palestine to divide the ter- 
ritory into a Jewish state and an Arab state, with Jerusalem 
attaining international status. Palestinian Arabs and the Arab 
states did not accept the plan, and when the State of Israel 
was proclaimed hostilities broke out, beginning the ARAB- 
ISRAELI DISPUTE. 

SECURITY COUNCIL Resolution 50 of May 29, 1948, stipu- 
lated the truce that brought about a pause in the hostilities. It 
called for a UN mediator, appointed by the General Assembly. 
UNTSO, created by the same RESOLUTION, was designed to 
serve as a military observer force to assist the mediator in 
supervising the truce and maintaining the cease-fire then in 
place. The UN Truce Supervision Organization arrived in the 
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Middle East in June 1948 and remained there to oversee elu- 
sive armistice agreements between Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors. Eventually its operations extended to five States—lIsrael, 
Egypt, Jordan, LEBANON, and Syria. It worked with the first 
UN mediator, Count FOLKE BERNADOTTE, who was assas- 
sinated by extremists on September 17, 1948, in Jerusalem. 
Earlier, on July 6, 1948, Commandant René de Labarrière, a 
military observer from FRANCE serving in UNTSO, became 
the first UN peacekeeper in history to die in the line of duty. 
His jeep hit a mine in the Afoula area of Palestine. 

UNTSO continued to function into the new century and 
to adjust to new demands. It continued to monitor cease- 
fires and supervise armistice agreements, but it also tried 
to prevent isolated incidents from spiraling into more seri- 
ous conflicts, acted as a liaison for hostile parties, and sup- 
ported additional peacekeeping efforts in the Middle East, 
often providing personnel for these undertakings on short 
notice. It cooperated with other UN operations, particularly 
those established after the MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967. Its 
activities tended to be subsumed under the UNITED NATIONS 
EMERGENCY FORCE (UNFF dissolved in 1979), the United 
Nations Disengagement Observer Force (UNDOF) in the 
Golan Heights, and the UNITED NATIONS INTERIM FORCE IN 
LEBANON (UNIFIL). UNTSO cooperated with and assisted 
each of these other organizations. In the case of UNIFIL it 
acted as a separate entity, but it became an integral part of 
UNDOE During the Israeli-Lebanese war of summer 2006, 
UNTSO lost four military observers when its outpost was hit 
by Israeli aerial bombardment. 

As of November 2006, UNTSO had 150 military observ- 
ers from 21 countries, assisted by 100 international civilian 
staff and 120 local personnel. Since 1948 it had suffered 44 
fatalities. Its financing came from the regular UN BUDGET and 
was just under $30 million in 2006. It was headquartered in 
Government House in Jerusalem, and its chief of staff in 2007 
was Major-General Ilan Campbell Gordon of Australia. 

See also BUNCHE, RALPH; CHINA; MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 
1973; SUEZ CRISIS; UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 242; 
UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 338. 


Further Reading: New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
United Nations Handbook. Wellington: N.Z.: Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, published annually. UNTSO Web site: 
<www.un.org/Depts/DPKO/Missions/untso>. 


United Nations University (UNU) 

The United Nations University is a United Nations “PRO- 
GRAMME,” which means that it was created by and reports 
annually to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the United Nations. 
UNU is funded by voluntary contributions and its HEADQUAR- 
TERS is in Tokyo, JAPAN. According to the General Assembly 
decision of December 1972 to establish it, the UNU was to 
consist of a system of academic institutions, which worked 


closely with UNESCO (UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION) and UNITAR 
(UNITED NATIONS INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING AND RESEARCH). 
After the adoption of its CHARTER in 1973, the university 
commenced operations in 1975, providing a research facil- 
ity for all UN member states to build networks, exchange 
research findings, and cooperate on research projects. UNU 
is not an educational institution that offers courses. How- 
ever, scholarships, lecture series, and a library are available 
to researchers within a wide range of fields, such as ENVI- 
RONMENT, DEVELOPMENT, and poverty reduction. In Tokyo, 
at the Institute of Advanced Studies, a project to establish a 
“Universal Networking Language” (UNL) aims to develop 
a multilingual system that will ensure unlimited possibili- 
ties for information flow, e-business, and the enhancement of 
education and public services, “to peoples of all nations.” 

The university has research and training centers and pro- 
grams (RTC/Ps) around the world, such as UNU World Insti- 
tute for Development Economics Research (UNU/WIDER) in 
Helsinki, Finland, established in 1985; UNU Programme for 
Biotechnology for LATIN AMERICA and the Caribbean (UNU/ 
BIOLAC) in Caracas, Venezuela, established in 1988; UNU 
Institute for Natural Resources in AFRICA (UNU/INRA) in 
Legon, Ghana, established in 1990; UNU Institute for New 
Technologies (UNU/TECH) in Maastricht, the Netherlands, 
established in 1990; UNU International Institute for Software 
Technology (UNU/IIST) in Macau, established in 1992; UNU 
International Leadership Academy (UNU/ILA) in Amman, 
Jordan, established in 1995; and UNU International Net- 
work on Water, Environment, and Health (UNU/INWEH) in 
Ontario, Canada, established in 1996. 

The operations of the university are supervised by the 
UNU Council, consisting of 28 members. The UN SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL and the DIRECTOR-GENERAL of UNESCO 
appoint 24 members to six-year terms. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the director-general, the executive director of UNITAR, 
and the rector of the university serve ex officio. The rector 
appointed for a five-year period, in 2007 was Professor Hans 
J. A. Van Ginkel from the Netherlands. 


Further Reading: UNU Web site: <www.unu.edu>. 
— A. S. Hansen 


United Nations Verification Mission in Guate- 
mala (MINUGUA) See GUATEMALA. 


United Nations Volunteers (UNV) 

As the new millennium began, the far-flung reaches of the 
world found more than 3,000 volunteers working for the 
United Nations in PEACEKEEPING operations, DEVELOPMENT 
projects, humanitarian assistance programs, and health and 
education activities. They were part of the United Nations 
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Volunteer Programme created by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY in 
1970. Recognizing the importance of their work, the Assem- 
bly declared 2001 the International Year for Volunteers. Vol- 
unteers are recruited regularly from more than 140 nations, 
with the majority coming from the developing world. They 
serve in more than 130 nations, providing skilled service in 
agriculture, HUMAN RIGHTS, engineering, health, natural and 
social sciences, and education. UNV gives special emphasis 
to recruiting youth and providing skilled assistance to youth 
programs. As of July 2006, there were 4,983 volunteers in 
service, with 764, the largest single cohort, in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the CONGO. 

The programme is financed through its parent body, the 
UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME, and through 
the Special Voluntary Fund (SVF), also established in 1970. 
More than 60 nations have contributed to the fund. Depending 
on the project in which the volunteers are involved, funding 
also comes from the SPECIALIZED AGENCY or UN body sponsor- 
ing it. As of 2006, expenditures for UNV activities totaled more 
than $311 million. With headquarters in Bonn, GERMANY, 
UNV was led in 2007 by Ad de Raad of the Netherlands. 

UNV added election monitoring and support to its 
responsibilities in 1992. Its largest contingent for this pur- 
pose served in CAMBODIA as part of UNTAC (UN Transi- 
tional Authority in Cambodia). UNV also assisted with South 
Africa’s first all race elections in 1994, and it provided elec- 
tion supervisors for the 1996 elections in BOSNIA and Her- 
zegovina. Other electoral service has occurred in Uganda, 
Mozambique, TIMOR-LESTE, the Central African Republic, 
and GUATEMALA. As part of peacekeeping operations, UN 
volunteers served as public affairs officers with the UN oper- 
ation in KOSOVO (UNMIK). 

In his Millennium Report, SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN gave UNV the new assignment of coordinating a 
coalition of UN bodies and outside groups to administer 
the UN's Information Technology Service (UNITeS). UNV 
launched the service in November 2000. Sharing in Annan’s 
hope to engage private entrepreneurs and corporations in 
the work of the United Nations, UNV in early 2001 signed 
its first contract with a private corporation to provide volun- 
teers for Jamaica, Lesotho, and Uzbekistan. In support of the 
MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS, UNV launched its V4D 
(Volunteerism for Development) program. Through V4D the 
agency hoped to stimulate national policies and legislation 
supportive of volunteerism. 

See also ELECTORAL ASSISTANCE DIVISION. 


Further Reading: UNV Web site: <www.unv.org>. 


United Nations Yemen Observation Mission 
(UNYOM) 

Civil war broke out in Yemen in September 1962 between 
republican forces and the royal government. International 


concern was heightened when Saudi Arabia began providing 
aid to the Yemeni Royal Family, and Egypt (then known as 
the United Arab Republic) sent troops to defend the rebel 
government that had displaced the former regime. Diplomacy 
by UN SECRETARY-GENERAL U THANT led to an agreement 
in April 1963 that required Saudi Arabia to end its aid and 
Egypt to withdraw its forces. A 20-kilometer demilitarized 
zone on each side of the border between Yemen and Saudi 
Arabia was established. On June 11 the SECURITY COUNCIL 
authorized the creation of UNYOM to patrol the zone. Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia agreed to pay the costs of the mission. 

The original authorization for the mission was for two 
months. Continuing tensions, however, led to a number of 
extensions of UNYOM’s mandate. After November 1963, com- 
mand of the force was placed under Pier P. Spenelli, U Thant’s 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. Spenelli headed a small force of 
approximately 200 personnel. UNYOM set up checkpoints 
along the border and created reconnaissance units through- 
out Yemen. In his reports to the Security Council throughout 
1963 and 1964, Secretary-General Thant expressed frustra- 
tion that UNYOM had not been able to bring about a dis- 
engagement of the warring sides, nor to move the political 
conflict toward resolution. The mission ended on September 
4, 1964, following decisions in both Cairo and Riyadh to end 
Egyptian and Saudi Arabian funding. 

See also PEACEKEEPING. 


Further Reading: United Nations Department of Public 
Information. The Blue Helmets: A Review of United Nations 
Peace-keeping. 2d ed. New York: United Nations Department 
of Public Information, 1990. 


United States 

U.S. president FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT named the United 
Nations and led the process that culminated in its establish- 
ment in 1945. Meeting with World War II ally British prime 
minister WINSTON CHURCHILL, FDR issued the “ATLANTIC 
CHARTER” on August 14, 1941, calling for postwar economic 
collaboration to prevent another worldwide economic crisis 
such as the one that followed the crash of 1929 and led to the 
rise of militarist states in JAPAN and GERMANY. The United 
States also supported the creation of a postwar system for 
the preservation of international peace and security, which 
the LEAGUE OF NATIONS had failed to ensure. In January 
1942 the United States signed a DECLARATION of 26 United 
Nations announcing their plans to proceed to design such an 
organization. In February 1945, at the YALTA CONFERENCE, 
Soviet leader JOSEPH STALIN, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
President Roosevelt negotiated their design for the postwar 
order, which would include a United Nations with universal 
MEMBERSHIP, but with permanent great power members of 
the SECURITY COUNCIL (SC). The Security Council would 
have a “consensus” rule among the PERMANENT MEMBERS, 
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creating a de facto VETO. The United States hosted the 
TREATY signing conference in April 1945 in San Francisco 
establishing the United Nations, and the U.S. Senate ratified 
the treaty in July, making the United States the first signatory 
to ratify the treaty, and the first founding member to join the 
ranks of the permanent five (P5) members of the Security 
Council. Initially, the United States paid 30 percent of the 
UN operating BUDGET. 

The United States became home to the permanent HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS when the Rockefeller 
family donated land in Manhattan, New York, expressly for 
that purpose. Ground was broken in 1948 for the construc- 
tion of UN facilities. The Security Council, GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY (GA), and ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) 
meet there, and a majority of the permanent SECRETARIAT is 
located in New York City as well. 

U.S. foreign policy at the United Nations has reflected 
and paralleled its larger goals in the international environ- 
ment. During the COLD WAR the United States was successful 
in pursuing its policy of containing communism through 
the UN, especially the Security Council. For example, the 
USSR’S refusal to pull its troops out of IRAN (as previously 
agreed with the British, who had also placed troops in Iran 
during WWII to stymie Nazi efforts to control oil fields 
there) triggered an emergency session in January 1946 of the 
fledgling Security Council, and shed unwanted attention on 
the Soviet policy, forcing the Soviet Union to withdraw its 
troops. In 1950, the United States obtained the first use of 





Condoleezza Rice, Secretary of State of the United States, addresses 
the general debate of the 60th session of the General Assembly, at 
UN Headquarters. The general debate focuses on the follow-up to 
the 2005 World Summit. (UN PHOTO 92480/PAULO FILGUEIRAS) 


a UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION approving the military 
response taken by the United States on behalf of the Repub- 
lic of Korea. The USSR ambassador had been boycotting SC 
sessions in protest of the failure to seat the People’s Republic 
of CHINA (PRC) as the sole legitimate representative of the 
Chinese people. Even though the Soviets vetoed any further 
action at subsequent Security Council sessions, the United 
States successfully obtained the General Assembly’s approval 
of the multilateral force later assembled under U.S. leader- 
ship to roll back North Korean troops and restore the 38th 
parallel line of demarcation on the Korean Peninsula. Dur- 
ing the French, and later the American, involvement in the 
Vietnam conflict, the United States blocked Security Coun- 
cil action on that civil war and external state intervention. 
Despite cold war tensions, the United States and the USSR 
did collaborate on crisis management through the UN, as 
demonstrated in the 1956 SUEZ CRISIS, when the Americans 
and Soviets denounced the AGGRESSION against Egypt by the 
United Kingdom, FRANCE, and Israel. The United States and 
the USSR sponsored a RESOLUTION in the General Assembly 
demanding a cease-fire of hostilities. The UN was not the 
central stage in which the 1962 CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS played 
out, but the subsequent onset of U.S.-Soviet arms control 
efforts was reflected in multilateral arms control and non- 
proliferation efforts undertaken at the UN (and supported by 
the Americans and Soviets) that culminated in the NUCLEAR 
NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY (NPT) and the COMPREHEN- 
SIVE TEST BAN TREATY (CTBT). 

The 1973 crisis triggered by the surprise Arab attack on 
Israel included a prominent role for the United Nations. After 
the Israel Defense Forces turned back Egyptian and Syrian 
troops, the Soviet Union threatened to intervene in support 
of the Egyptians. U.S. president Richard Nixon, facing the 
possibility of having to intervene on behalf of Israel, ordered 
American troops worldwide onto alert. The two superpow- 
ers were able to back away from the brink of confronta- 
tion by joining in a Security Council resolution calling for a 
cease-fire. The Americans prevailed on the Israelis to join the 
cease-fire, and U.S. and Soviet forces then stood down from 
alert. In December 1973 the United States and Soviet Union 
co-chaired a conference in Geneva sponsored by the UN 
to explore prospects for an Arab-Israeli peace. That peace 
process never found a place in the UN, and the role of peace 
broker was assumed exclusively by the United States. Also 
in the Middle East in 1979, when the American embassy 
in Tehran, Iran, was occupied and its diplomats were held 
hostage, the United States received support in the SC and GA 
for actions that included condemnation of Iran's violation 
of diplomatic immunity and imposition of economic SANC- 
TIONS on Iran. 

As the cold war drew to an end with the impending 
collapse of the USSR, the United States and Soviet delega- 
tions at the UN collaborated in managing the crisis trig- 
gered by IRAQ’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990. The 
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Americans and British sponsored Security Council RESOLU- 
TION 678, authorizing the use of “all necessary means” to 
restore Kuwait's SOVEREIGNTY, that was passed with Soviet 
approval (and an abstention by the PRC) in December. The 
U.S. Congress approved use of force against Iraq in January 
1991, and Kuwait was liberated by March. Subsequently, the 
United States and co-sponsor GREAT BRITAIN clashed with 
fellow permanent SC members France, China, and Russia 
over continued imposition of sanctions against Iraq, and the 
companion issue of the inspection and dismantling of Iraq's 
infrastructure for the manufacture of WEAPONS OF MASS 
DESTRUCTION (WMD). 

The American administration of GEORGE H. W. BUSH 
tried to use the momentum of cooperation in the GULF WAR 
to effect a breakthrough in the ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE, to 
address the sudden breakup of YUGOSLAVIA, to reverse a 
military coup in HAITI, and to contain the violence afflict- 
ing SOMALIA. For a moment in the early 1990s, the U.S. 
government used the United Nations as a critical element of 
its foreign policy. Particularly in the case of Somalia, Pres- 
ident Bush sought to serve UN purposes by affirmatively 
responding to a request from SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS 
BOUTROS-GHALI for assistance. Bush agreed to intervene mil- 
itarily in Somalia. He contemplated a hand-off of responsibil- 
ities to the United Nations once law, order, and effective food 
distribution in the country were achieved. The Somali affair 
would linger long after Bush left office, but his intervention 
on behalf of the United Nations reflected his new confidence 
in the organization. 

In 1993 President WILLIAM CLINTON inherited the 
Somali intervention, and found little public support for the 
UN NATION-BUILDING operation. Following the death of 18 
U.S. Marines in an operation attempting to arrest the war- 
lord Muhammad Aideed—who was wanted by the United 
Nations for the earlier killings of Pakistani peacekeepers— 
Clinton ordered all U.S. troops out of the country by April 
1994. That same year, however, he sent troops to Haiti to 
enforce the UN-U.S. brokered Governor’s Island Agreement 
to restore Jean-Bertrand Aristide as president. He ordered 
military strikes on Iraq in response to violation of UN sanc- 
tions, and committed troops to the FORMER YUGOSLAVIA to 
stop ethnic violence, approving military bombing to end the 
Croat-Serb-Bosnia conflict. He then brought the three fac- 
tional leaders of the area to DAYTON, Ohio, where, under 
his tutelage, they hammered out a peace agreement in 1995. 
Under the agreement, NATO forces would provide security 
in Bosnia, while political supervision of the country would 
be under the authority of a High Representative appointed 
by the UN Security Council. In the spring of 1999 he autho- 
rized a vigorous NATO bombing campaign against the Serbs, 
who were ravaging KOSOVO; bombing persisted until Serb 
president SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC gave in and accepted a UN- 
approved peace agreement. Of all Clinton’s many foreign 
policy trials, he cited as his most agonizing personal regret 


his failure to act during the RWANDA genocide of 1994. He 
agreed with critics that delays in Washington and at the 
United Nations in publicly acknowledging the massacre and 
in acting quickly had led to an intolerable death toll. 

Following the unpleasantness of Somalia, the indecision 
in Rwanda, and the apparent failure of the UN and/or Europe 
to find a peace solution to the Balkan crisis, the Clinton 
administration became not only more cautious in its use of 
the UN, but more demanding of fundamental REFORM of the 
institution. In 1994, the U.S. Congress voted to withhold 
payment of the U.S. share of UN dues, peacekeeping ASSESS- 
MENTS and accumulated arrearages (despite the fact that its 
dues had already been reduced to 25 percent in 1972 by 
way of an American request to the United Nations). It also 
restricted presidential discretion to commit U.S. troops to 
UN peacekeeping operations. Since RONALD REAGAN'S presi- 
dency (1981-89), a growing number of members of Con- 
gress had adopted a position critical of the UN for its alleged 
inefficiency and some members were overtly hostile to a UN- 
led “new world order.” 

In 1995, the United States refused to approve a second 
term for incumbent SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS BOUTROS- 
GHALI, supporting instead promotion of KOFI ANNAN of 
Ghana to that position. This was part of the administration’s 
effort to reduce the schism between the U.S. Congress and 
the UN, led by U.S. ambassador to the UN Richard Hol- 
brooke and (former U.S. envoy to the UN) Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright. Ambassador Holbrooke invited the U.S. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee chairman Jesse Helms 
to address the Security Council. Senator Helms returned the 
favor, inviting a UN delegation to visit the Senate. The U.S. 
arrearage in dues (approaching $1.8 billion) remained unre- 
solved at the end of 2000, but with the international crisis 
resulting from the terrorist attacks occurring on September 
11, 2001, the U.S. Congress quickly approved the remaining 
negotiated payment of $582 million. 

Despite frequent criticism of the UN for its large bureau- 
cracy and the many difficulties involved in peace-making 
and peacekeeping in the growing number of intra-state 
conflicts, American public opinion of the United Nations 
remained positive at the beginning of the 21st century, as 
did public support for a continued U.S. leadership role at 
the UN. The U.S. government maintained its position on 
the reform and restructuring challenges facing the United 
Nations, consistently supporting expansion of the perma- 
nent SC membership to include Japan and Germany. Both 
the U.S. government and the American public did not sup- 
port, however, the concept of a peacekeeping force under the 
direct authority of the United Nations. 

On September 11, 2001, terrorists seized control of four 
U.S. civilian airliners, crashing two of them into the World 
Trade Center towers in New York City, bringing both towers 
to the ground and killing approximately 3,000 people. The 
third plane crashed into the Pentagon in Northern Virginia 
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after circling major government sites in Washington, D.C. 
The fourth airliner crashed in western Pennsylvania with the 
loss of all onboard. President GEORGE W. BUSH declared the 
events “acts of war,” and made harsh demands on the Tal- 
iban government in AFGHANISTAN, believing that the regime 
was harboring Osama bin Laden, reputedly the mastermind 
behind the terrorist attack. The United States sought UN 
support for any actions it might take in reprisal. 

On September 12 the Security Council unanimously 
adopted Resolution 1368. The council held that any act of 
international TERRORISM was a threat to international peace 
and security. The General Assembly, once it convened on the 
13th, followed with a condemnation of the attack. The coun- 
cil also passed Resolution 1373 on September 28, calling on 
all states to “prevent and suppress the financing of terror- 
ist acts.” Council members invoked CHAPTER VII, making 
the resolution’s provisions mandatory on all member states. 
At American urging, the Security Council decided that all 
states should criminalize the provision or collection of funds 
for such acts. It also called on states to freeze the assets of 
suspected terrorist groups. It affirmed that states should pro- 
hibit their nationals or organizations from making funds and 
financial assets available to potential terrorists. They were 
also required by the resolution to deny safe haven to those 
who finance, plan, support, or commit terrorist acts. Resolu- 
tion 1373 established a Security Council Counter-Terrorism 
Committee. 

The United States issued an ultimatum to the Taliban 
demanding the extradition of bin Laden and his senior asso- 
ciates, the closing of his training bases in Afghanistan, and 
the stationing of U.S. personnel on Afghan territory to inves- 
tigate and destroy terrorist camps. The Bush administration 
organized a large coalition in support of its demands, includ- 
ing Afghanistan's neighboring states of Pakistan and Uzbeki- 
stan. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization declared the 
attack on the United States an act requiring COLLECTIVE 
SELF-DEFENSE. On October 7, 2001, the United States and 
Great Britain launched intensive air attacks on major cit- 
ies, military targets, and training areas inside Afghanistan. 
Faced with a growing refugee and humanitarian crisis, and 
with calls from UN officials, among others, to assist innocent 
Afghan victims of the attack, the U.S. administration made 
airdrops of food rations and offered to assist with humani- 
tarian relief. Also recognizing the need to assure stability in 
Afghanistan if the Taliban was driven from power, President 
Bush lent support to future UN efforts at NATION-BUILDING 
in Afghanistan, reversing the position of the administration 
on this aspect of contemporary UN peacekeeping activities. 

Following the multilaterally supported incursion into 
Afghanistan, President Bush switched his attention to Iraq, 
insisting that the nation be attacked, even unilaterally, should 
the UN Security Council refuse to accede to U.S. demands 
for military action. Led by France, most of the members of 
the Security Council resisted the U.S. call for war and urged 


that UN arms inspectors be allowed to complete their work 
in Iraq. The great power confrontation came to a head in 
November 2002. The United States acceded to a new resolu- 
tion that would give the Iraqi regime of SADDAM HUSSEIN 
one more chance to account for suspected weapons of mass 
destruction. RESOLUTION 1441 found the Baghdad govern- 
ment in “material breach” of past UN resolutions, which is 
what the United States sought. On the other hand, states 
opposed to military action provided in the resolution for 
another arms inspection team under Dr. HANS BLIX of Swe- 
den. Until that team reported on compliance or non-compli- 
ance by Iraq with UN resolutions there could be no invasion 
of the country. France and Russia argued that regardless of 
whether Blix found WEAPONS or not, another Council reso- 
lution would be needed to authorize an attack. When Blix 
gave his report in the spring, he noted that the Iraqi regime 
had not been fully forthcoming, but that there was no con- 
clusive evidence that Saddam Hussein had such weapons. 
When the United States sought an authorizing resolution in 
the wake of the Blix report, France indicated that it would 
veto the proposal. After making its case for military action in 
a globally televised presentation by Secretary of State Colin 
Powell before the Security Council, the United States went 
to war in March 2003. Secretary-General Annan would later 
call the invasion illegal under the UN CHARTER. 

Relations between Washington and the resistant Euro- 
pean states became particularly confrontational once the 
United States announced that it would henceforth pursue 
new and novel policies of preemptive war and unilateral 
diplomatic action, thus discarding the COLLECTIVE SECU- 
RITY approach associated with the United Nations. Compli- 
cating matters further, President Bush picked controversial 
State Department official JOHN BOLTON in August 2005 to 
be the U.S. ambassador to the United Nations. Bolton was a 
well-known vocal and hawkish critic of the United Nations. 
Almost immediately upon his arrival in New York to take 
up his duties, Ambassador Bolton challenged the draft final 
document for the pending WORLD SUMMIT scheduled for 
September. His government sought the removal of any refer- 
ences to the MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs) 
and targets. He proposed several hundred AMENDMENTS to 
the laboriously negotiated draft. The United States also indi- 
cated only lukewarm support for Annan’s reform proposals, 
which he had put forward in April titled IN LARGER FREE- 
DOM. In particular, the U.S. government only supported the 
expansion of the Security Council by the addition of Japan 
as a permanent member, and the creation of a new HUMAN 
RIGHTS COUNCIL elected at-large by a two-thirds vote of the 
General Assembly. 

In December 2005, Bolton disparaged remarks made 
by Louise Arbour, UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS, commenting on U.S. policy toward suspected ter- 
rorist detainees. Arbour had criticized the United States’s 
“watering down the definition of torture.” Bolton called the 
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remarks “inappropriate and illegitimate.” In March 2006 the 
United States voted with three others in opposition (two 
nations abstaining) as the United Nations overwhelm- 
ing approved the new Human Rights Council, but not one 
elected by the VOTING procedure sought by the Bush admin- 
istration. 

In June 2006 Mark Malloch Brown, DEPUTY SECRETARY- 
GENERAL (DSG), gave a speech in New York saying that 
Washington had failed to stand up for the United Nations, 
did not acknowledge how closely the American government 
worked with the international organization, and allowed the 
UN’s harshest critics in the United States to go unanswered 
by public officials. Part of Brown’s distress grew out of the 
momentary budgetary crisis of the United Nations. The 
United States had blocked the passage of the regular biennial 
BUDGET the previous December, allowing only a portion of 
the allocated funds to be spent during the first half of 2006, 
pending expected reform. Midway through President Bush’s 
second term, UN-U.S. relations appeared as strained as ever. 

On only one issue in 2006—07—the Iranian nuclear 
enrichment program—did the Bush administration seek to 
make effective use of UN diplomatic channels. With the sup- 
port of Great Britain, Russia, China, France, and Germany, 
Washington urged the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY (IAEA) to bring the issue before the Security Coun- 
cil. When the IAEA reported evidence that Iran was continu- 
ing its nuclear program, the major powers achieved a Council 
resolution imposing economic sanctions. The administration 
was willing to give diplomacy an opportunity to change the 
course of Iranian policy, but President Bush indicated that all 
options remained on the table. Fearful that the United States 
might still go to war with Iran, Russia and other Council 
members insisted that all sanctions be imposed under Arti- 
cle 41 of the UN Charter, which gives no authorization for 
the use of force. American moves in the winter of 2006-07 
may have signaled a revised, diplomatic, and multilateral 
approach to world affairs and the United Nations, but other 
governments were not so sure and were still seeking to limit 
U.S. unilateral military options. 

See also ACHESON, DEAN; ACHESON-LILIENTHAL 
REPORT; ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS; ADMISSION OF MEM- 
BERS; ANGOLA; ARAFAT, YASSER; ARBITRATION; ATOMS FOR 
PEACE PROPOSAL; BARUCH PLAN; BRETTON WOODS; BRICKER 
AMENDMENT; CAIRO CONFERENCE, CARTER, JIMMY; CHINA 
REPRESENTATION; CUBA; DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS; 
DISARMAMENT; DISARMAMENT COMMISSION; DOUBLE VETO; 
DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE; EIGHTEEN NATION DIS- 
ARMAMENT COMMITTEE; EISENHOWER, DWIGHT; EXPANDED 
PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; “FOUR POLICEMEN” 
PROPOSAL; FOURTEEN POINTS; GOLDBERG RESERVATION; 
HISS, ALGER; HULL, CORDELL; IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS; KEN- 
NEDY, JOHN FE; KHRUSHCHEV, NIKITA; KIM IL-SUNG; KYOTO 
PROTOCOL; LEAGUE OF NATIONS; LIE, TRYGVE HALVADAN; 
OIL-FOR-FOOD SCANDAL; PASVOLSKY, LEO; POINT FOUR 


PROGRAM; PREEMPTION; QAEDA-AL; QUADRANT CONFER- 
ENCE; QUANTICO MEETING; QUARTET; ROOSEVELT, ELEA- 
NOR; RUSSIAN FEDERATION; STETTINIUS, EDWARD; STIMSON 
DOCTRINE; TEHERAN CONFERENCE; UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION; UN SECURITY 
COUNCIL RESOLUTION 598. 
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Uniting for Peace Resolution 

On November 3, 1950, the United Nations GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY (GA) approved the Uniting for Peace Resolution, giving 
the Assembly the authority to discuss a threat to the peace, 
a breach of the peace, or an act of AGGRESSION, and to make 
recommendations for collective measures whenever “the 
SECURITY COUNCIL, because of lack of unanimity of the PER- 
MANENT MEMBERS, fails to exercise its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 
Passed in the midst of the KOREAN WAR, this decision pro- 
vided a MECHANISM to circumvent the anticipated use of the 
VETO—at the time by the Soviet Union, later by other per- 
manent members—to ensure the UN’s ability to undertake 
action to restore the peace. The RESOLUTION amounted to 
an informal AMENDMENT of the CHARTER, shifting authority 
for ENFORCEMENT MEASURES from the exclusive control of 
the Security Council and allowing the Assembly to provide 
legal authority for “the use of armed force when necessary.” 
The resolution allowed for EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSIONS of 
the General Assembly to consider recommendations within 
24 hours of a request by any seven members of the Security 
Council (nine members after the Charter revisions of 1965). 
The emergency special session could also be convened at 
the request of a majority of the Assembly's members. The 
resolution established a Peace Observation Committee and a 
Collective Measures Committee, and it called on all states to 
designate and train troops to be on call by either the General 
Assembly or the Security Council. 
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When North Korea invaded the South in June 1950, U.S. 
president Harry S. Truman took immediate action, calling 
for an emergency meeting of the UN Security Council. A 
UN resolution of June 27 provided for military SANCTIONS 
against North Korea and called on member states to assist 
the Republic of Korea. The Security Council was able to 
act decisively because the Soviet ambassador was boycotting 
council meetings at the time, protesting the seating of the 
Nationalist Government as the representative of CHINA. His 
absence meant the Soviet veto was not an obstacle to action. 

Anticipating a Security Council deadlock once the Sovi- 
ets returned to the table, which would make council actions 
under CHAPTER VII in Korea and in future COLD WAR con- 
flicts nearly impossible, the American delegation shepherded 
through the GA COMMITTEE SYSTEM the draft resolution. 
The USSR argued that it violated Article 12 of the Char- 
ter, which prohibits the General Assembly from making any 
recommendations concerning a dispute while the Security 
Council is deliberating on the matter. With its large work- 
ing majority in the body, however, the UNITED STATES easily 
secured passage of the measure with 52 states VOTING in 
favor, five (all from the Soviet bloc) voting against, and two 
abstentions. In subsequent years the call for troops and the 
committee system created by the resolution would prove 
moribund. But the convocation of emergency special ses- 
sions would become an accepted procedure. 

Ironically, it was the USSR that first employed the resolu- 
tion’s provisions, joining with Yugoslavia to call for an emer- 
gency GA session in 1956 on the SUEZ CRISIS. The United 
Kingdom and France had vetoed Security Council measures 
to end their invasion of the canal region. The General Assem- 
bly did what a majority in the Security Council could not do. 
It passed a resolution calling for an immediate cease-fire and 
the withdrawal of forces from the area. It also directed SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMARSKJÖLD to report within 48 
hours on the preparation and dispatch of a UNITED NATIONS 
EMERGENCY FORCE (UNEF) to separate the parties. The end 
of the crisis and the apparent effectiveness of the UN’s first 
PEACEKEEPING operation seemed to demonstrate the worth 
of the resolution. The Soviet Union also succeeded in bring- 
ing about an emergency special session on the Middle East 
when war broke out in 1967. 

In 1956 a second emergency special session convened to 
consider the Hungarian crisis and the Soviet invasion of that 
country. Unfortunately, the session demonstrated one of the 
two most serious weaknesses of the Uniting for Peace Reso- 
lution. In this case the offender was one of the two super- 
powers. It quickly became clear that there was nothing the 
General Assembly might do to force the Soviets to change 
course. A similar impasse occurred in January 1980, when 
the Assembly held its 10th emergency session, this time to 
consider the Soviet invasion of AFGHANISTAN. By a vote of 
104 to 18 to 18, the Assembly “deplored” the invasion, called 
upon the USSR to withdraw, and urged the Security Council 


to find ways to implement the Assembly's resolution. But 
UN action had little discernible impact on Soviet foreign 
policy. In the 1990s, groupings of smaller states more regu- 
larly employed the Uniting for Peace Resolution to convene 
the General Assembly. The 10th emergency session first con- 
vened in April 1997 to address Israeli occupation of Palestin- 
ian territories, and continued to meet off and on through 
2007. And its session in fall 2003 the Assembly voted to refer 
Israel’s decision to build a security wall separating it from the 
territories to the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE for an 
advisory opinion. When the Court ruled the wall illegal and 
Israel refused to accept the decision, the General Assembly 
voted 150 to 6, with 10 abstentions, to recommend that UN 
members individually acknowledge the illegality of the bar- 
rier and render no aid to the Israeli project. 
Recommendations by the Assembly on matters originally 
thought to be within the sole JURISDICTION of the Security 
Council raised constitutional concerns for some UN members, 
making them unwilling to pay for or support UN actions that 
flowed from those recommendations. Following the fourth 
emergency special session (1960) on the CONGO, both Russia 
and FRANCE refused to pay their assessments for peacekeeping 
operations. These rebuffs led to a financial crisis that brought 
the world body to the verge of bankruptcy. The Congolese 
experience made the procedure far less appealing to UN mem- 
bers. The resolution was not invoked again until 1980. 
Despite its limitations, the Uniting for Peace Resolution 
effectively altered the relative roles of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. Cold war politics undercut the 
ability of the council to carry out its functions as the primary 
organ responsible for maintaining peace. By “stretching” the 
Charter, the resolution opened up an opportunity for the 
Assembly to fill this role when conflict between Washington 
and Moscow threatened to make the United Nations help- 
less. Thus, the Uniting for Peace innovation represented part 
of a general shift in UN activity during the cold war from 
the council to the larger body, where simple majorities, and, 
importantly, the absence of the veto, made action possible. 


Further Reading: Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry 
Pubantz. The New United Nations: International Organization 
in the Twenty-first Century. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice 
Hall, 2006. Plano, Jack C., and Robert E. Riggs. Forgoing 
World Order: The Politics of International Organization. New 
York: Macmillan, 1967. Simma, Bruno, ed. The Charter of the 
United Nations: A Commentary. 2nd Ed. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. 


Universal Children’s Day 

Celebrated on November 20 annually, the day marks the 
anniversary of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s adoption of the DEC- 
LARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD in 1959 and the 
CONVENTION on the Rights of the Child in 1989. 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY on December 10, 1948, is the basis of 
global efforts to promote and protect HUMAN RIGHTS. The 
DECLARATION serves as the foundation on which all other 
global human rights instruments are built. While the UN 
CHARTER did not define “human rights,” it was the first 
global instrument to use the term, and its signatories were 
the first to pledge to promote human rights at the interna- 
tional level. According to its preamble, the declaration is 
designed to set “a common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations, to the end that every individual and 
every organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly 
in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote 
respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to secure their univer- 
sal and effective recognition and observance, both among the 


peoples of Member States themselves and among the peoples 
of territories under their JURISDICTION.” 

The declaration stresses the “inherent dignity” of the 
individual, the principle of equality, and the three inter- 
related fundamental rights of life, liberty, and security of 
the person. It pledges such basic rights as equality before 
the law, freedom of movement and residence, civil liberties, 
including freedom from cruel, inhuman, or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment, and freedom of thought, conscience, 
expression, and religion, and access to judicial processes and 
the rule of law. It guarantees everyone the right to own prop- 
erty. It also guarantees the right to vote and participate in 
the political process, the right to an education, an adequate 
standard of living, and health protection. By acknowledging 
that minimal social standards of life are among the human 
rights of all, the declaration goes beyond traditional Western 
notions of individual rights, and it incorporates the societal 
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perspective promoted by states in Africa, Asia, and LATIN 
AMERICA. It recognizes the need for social order, and it stip- 
ulates that individuals also have duties, which impose cer- 
tain limitations on the exercise of their freedoms. Since those 
limitations are determined by national law, the declaration 
accepts the principle that states can limit these rights, pro- 
vided that such laws are “solely for the purpose of securing 
due recognition and respect for the rights” of others, and 
establish “the just requirements of morality, public order and 
the general welfare in a democratic society.” The Universal 
Declaration set the direction for all subsequent agreements 
in the field of human rights. 

Despite its fundamental nature, reaching agreement on 
the Universal Declaration proved difficult because of sharply 
differing views regarding what constituted a human right. 
The 1945 San Francisco Conference decided not to define 
human rights in the CHARTER in order to avoid a lengthy 
debate that would delay the launching of the United Nations. 
It was understood at the conference that a document would 
be drafted at a later date. At its initial session, the newly 
formed COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS established a small 
drafting group to prepare a document on human rights. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, the widow of U.S. president FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT, chaired both the full commission and the 
drafting committee. Mrs. Roosevelt played a central role in 
the evolution of the document, along with John Humphrey 
of Canada, the first director of the SECRETARIAT’s Division 
of Human Rights, Charles Malik, the rapporteur of the com- 
mission, and René Cassin, the commission’s second vice- 
president. Throughout the drafting, the Soviet Union and 
its Eastern European allies resisted the idea of an interna- 
tional bill of rights, or any binding agreement. Even at a 
time when UN MEMBERSHIP was small, reaching agreement 
on the declaration proved difficult. International tensions 
resulting from the partition of Palestine and the onset of 
the COLD WAR threatened division rather than diplomacy 
in discussions of such a document. The commission went 
through several drafts before recommending one to the GA 
THIRD COMMITTEE, where the declaration was discussed 
article by article and where numerous separate votes were 
taken on various articles. Remarkably, the declaration, as it 
had been penned by the drafting committee and approved 
by the Human Rights Commission, survived relatively intact. 
Charles Malik, chair of the Third Committee, then submitted 
the declaration to the General Assembly on the evening of 
December 9, 1948, describing it as a “composite synthesis” 
of all existing rights traditions. Nothing like this had ever 
occurred before. Just before midnight, at the Palais de Chail- 
lot in Paris, the roll call tally began. The final vote was 48 in 
favor, eight abstentions, and none opposed. 

The General Assembly declared it to be the responsibil- 
ity of all member states to respect the rights described in the 
document. Unlike a TREATY, COVENANT, or CONVENTION, 
a declaration is not legally binding. Thus, once the Gen- 


eral Assembly approved, the Declaration of Human Rights 
did not require ratification by the various states. Rather, 
it set standards for governments, which were subject to 
review by the international community through UN bod- 
ies. Nevertheless, it, like the Charter and the STATUTE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, was considered a 
basic agreement of the United Nations. States joining the 
United Nations since its adoption were required to accept 
its principles. As the framers of the declaration discerned, 
this document was something new in international affairs. 
Its concise 30 articles, declaring that rights belonged to 
everyone, represented a fusion of rights ideas from the older 
Western tradition of political and civil liberty and the more 
recent concern with social and economic needs. As French- 
man René Cassin noted at the time, while national juris- 
diction over the treatment of citizens remained, “it will no 
longer be exclusive.” Largely through the efforts of Hansa 
Mehta, INDIA’s representative on the Human Rights Com- 
mission, the document, as specifically indicated in Article 1, 
expressly included WOMEN as well as men. The words “All 
human beings” also replaced the more traditional “all men” 
in the document. Finally, by virtue of the fortuitous phras- 
ing of the commission’s subcommittee on style, headed by 
Cassin, the title of the document was officially changed to 
the “Universal” rather than “International” Declaration of 
Rights. That is, it was morally binding on everyone, not just 
on governments who approved it. 

All subsequent human rights instruments were based on 
the Universal Declaration. It is part of the “International 
Bill of Human Rights,” together with the much more spe- 
cific INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLTI- 
CAL RIGHTS (ICCPR) and the INTERNATIONAL COVENANT 
ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND CULTURAL RIGHTS (ICESCR), 
which the General Assembly adopted in 1966, and which 
took some 10 additional years to gain sufficient ratifications 
to go into effect. The covenants defined rights more pre- 
cisely, and added new rights. They also strengthened the 
declaration since, as covenants, they were legally binding for 
those states that signed them. 

See also APPENDIX B, DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS, 
DECLARATION ON THE GRANTING OF INDEPENDENCE TO 
COLONIAL COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES, DEMOCRATIZATION, 
GLOBAL COMPACT, SOVEREIGNTY. 


Further Reading: Glendon, Mary Ann. A World Made New. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. New York: Random House, 2001. Korey, William. 
NGOs and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, “A Curi- 
ous Grapevine.” New York: St. Martin’s 1998. Malik, Habib C. 
The Challenge of Human Rights: Charles Malik and the Univer- 
sal Declaration. Oxford: Center for Lebanese Studies, 2000. 
Morsink, Johannes. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights: Origins, Drafting and Intent. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1999. Power, Samantha, and Graham 
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Allison, eds. Realizing Human Rights: Movement from Inspira- 
tion to Impact. New York: St. Martin’s, 2000. 
— K. J. Grieb 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 

Established by the Berne Treaty of 1874, the Universal 
Postal Union became a UN SPECIALIZED AGENCY in 1948. 
Its headquarters is in Berne, Switzerland. In 1964, the Uni- 
versal Postal Congress in Vienna adopted the current con- 
stitution of the UPU, which has been amended on several 
occasions since. According to Article I of its constitution, 
the union is to “secure the organization and improvement 
of the postal services and to promote in this sphere the 
development of international collaboration and undertake, 
as far as possible, technical assistance in postal matters 
requested by member countries.” The UPU is the primary 
international organization to provide communication and 
cooperation among postal services. Those NATION-STATES 
having adopted the constitution comprise a single, world- 
wide, postal territory. As of September 2006, there were 
191 members. 

Every five years the UPU convenes a congress, with 
plenipotentiary representatives from all member states, to 
update its procedures, pass legislation, set a budget, and 
elect its Council of Administrators, who carry on the work 
of the UPU between congresses. On its legislative agenda 
are weight and size limits for mailed items, the conditions 
of acceptance for postal materials, and recommendations 
on postage rates. There are 40 members on the Council of 
Administrators plus an additional member representing the 
host country of the quinquennial congress, who serves as 
chair. The union chooses the council on the basis of equita- 
ble regional distribution, and its members are limited to two 
consecutive terms. In addition to the plenary Congress and 
the Council of Administrators, there is also a Postal Opera- 
tions Council—which has 40 elected members and acts as a 
technical operations body, revises details of the UPU’s regu- 
lations, and is responsible for keeping the UPU up-to-date 
technologically—and an International Bureau, which is the 
permanent SECRETARIAT of the UPU and the main liaison 
with other organizations. 


See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS, CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
BOARD, EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 


Further Reading: UPU Web site: <www.upu.int>. 


Urquhart, Brian (1919- ) 

Among the most visible and articulate commentators on 
the United Nations, Sir Brian Urquhart became a central 
figure during the latter 20th century whenever and wher- 
ever UN discussions arose. Born in the United Kingdom in 
1919, he attended Westminster School and Christ Church, 
Oxford, before serving in the British army and military 
intelligence in World War II. He was personal assistant to 
Gladwyn Jebb, who worked on the UN preparatory com- 
mission in London. He then became personal assistant to 
TRYGVE LIE, the first SECRETARY-GENERAL. From 1954 to 
1971 he served under RALPH BUNCHE in a number of capaci- 
ties, and he was involved in conferences on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and on the CONGO crisis of the early 
1960s. He also participated in UN PEACEKEEPING activities in 
CYPRUS, KASHMIR, and the Middle East. Afterward he served 
as UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL for Special Political Affairs, 
working on assignments in LEBANON, Israel and Palestine, 
NAMIBIA, and elsewhere. He retired from the SECRETARIAT 
in 1986 and began an active writing career. He published 
major biographies of DAG HAMMARSKJOLD (1972) and Ralph 
Bunche (1993), studies of decolonization (1989) and the 
relationship of the United Nations with INTERNATIONAL LAW 
(1986), an extensive autobiography (1987), and, with Ers- 
kine Childers, a number of monographs for the Dag Ham- 
marskjéld Foundation in Uppsala, Sweden, dealing with 
REFORM and revitalization of the United Nations. From the 
early 1990s his essays and book reviews appeared regularly 
in the New York Review of Books. 


Further Reading: Meisler, Stanley. United Nations: The First 
Fifty Years. New York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1995. Urqu- 
hart, Brian. A Life in Peace and War. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1987. Urquhart, Brian, and Erskine Childers. A World 
in Need of Leadership: Tomorrows United Nations. Uppsala, 
Sweden: Dag Hammarskjöld Foundation, 1990. 


Vance-Owen Plan See Bosnia. 


veto 

A special power given only to the permanent five powers 
(P5) of the SECURITY COUNCIL—the People’s Republic of 
CHINA, FRANCE, the RUSSIAN FEDERATION, the United King- 
dom, and the UNITED STATES—is the veto over resolutions 
being considered by the council. In order to pass, according 
to Article 27 (3) of the UN CHARTER, a RESOLUTION requires 
nine votes in favor with none of the P5 being opposed. Arti- 
cle 27 (2) stipulates that the veto, however, does not apply 
in the case of a procedural matter, but only on SUBSTANTIVE 
QUESTIONS. Whether a matter is procedural or substantive 
is itself a substantive question and, therefore, subject to the 
veto. While used only sparingly since the 1940s, the DOUBLE 
VETO allows a permanent member to block even the decision 
to qualify a matter as procedural. The veto recognizes the 
critical importance and power of the PERMANENT MEMBERS 
of the Council, at the expense in some cases of the UN’s abil- 
ity to act in a timely manner to meet threats to the peace. 
It has been used not only to block resolutions but also to 
thwart nominations for SECRETARY-GENERAL (43 cases) and 
to impede the ADMISSION of new members (59 vetoes). 

The current VOTING arrangement that guides the Secu- 
rity Council was developed at the meetings of the victors 
of World War II during the DUMBARTON OAKS conference 
(1944) and the YALTA CONFERENCE (1945). The Soviet 
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Union from the very beginning demanded a veto for each of 
the major powers. During the wartime negotiations with the 
United States, JOSEPH STALIN insisted on guarantees that the 
new organization could not take action concerning interna- 
tional peace and security without Russia’s agreement. 

Despite prior allied agreements on the voting procedure, 
the meaning of the Charter provisions concerning the veto 
was a matter of serious contention among the permanent 
members in the early years of the United Nations. The Soviet 
Union argued that Article 27 (3) demanded a positive vote 
cast by all of the P5 for a resolution to pass. In this case, 
if any of the P5 were to abstain or not participate, a reso- 
lution would fail. On this basis the Soviet delegation pro- 
tested Security Council actions at the commencement of the 
KOREAN WAR, since it was then boycotting council meet- 
ings. Fearing deadlock, GREAT BRITAIN and the United States 
proposed, and the Security Council president ruled, that an 
abstention or no vote at all by a permanent member did not 
constitute a veto. This meant that a decision could be taken 
without the positive backing of one of the P5. This would 
also be true if a permanent member were a party to a dis- 
pute, since the Charter requires it to abstain from voting in 
that case [Article 27 (3)]. 

In recent years, the actual use of the veto has declined. 
The P5, more and more in closed negotiations, use the threat 
of the veto, thereby forcing others to withdraw their propos- 
als. This strategy has been described as a “closet veto.” Also, 
a permanent member can convince six or more other mem- 
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Changing Patterns in the Use of the Veto in the Security Council 


Table shows number of times veto was cast, by country.! Information prepared by Solange Habib, Senior Research Assistant, UN 


Security Council—Office of the Assistant Secretary General 
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* Between 1946 and 1971, the Chinese seat on the Security Council was occupied by the Republic of China, which used the veto only once (to block Mongolias 
application for membership in 1995). The first veto exercised by the present occupant, the Peoples Republic China, was therefore not until August 25, 1972. 


D Only a minority of vetoes have been cast in cases where vital international security issues were at stake. Fifty-nine vetoes have been cast to block 
admission of members states. Additionally, 43 vetoes have been used to block nominees for Secretary-General, although these vetoes were cast during 


closed sessions of the council and are not included in the table above. 


bers to abstain or oppose a decision, and thereby block an 
action without casting a negative vote. 

Within the context of REFORM OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
especially of the Security Council, most of the countries that 
do not have the veto criticize its use by the permanent pow- 
ers. While some call for the veto to be abolished completely, 
others, contemplating enlargement of the council, recom- 
mend extending the power to other states or regions. In the 
summer of 2005, as the UN WORLD SUMMIT approached, 
Brazil, GERMANY, INDIA, and JAPAN campaigned to be added 
to the Security Council as permanent members with the 
veto. Their self-promotion was undertaken in response to 
SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN’s recommendation at that 
time that the Council be expanded to 24 members. When it 
became clear that there was significant opposition to their 
permanent MEMBERSHIP, all four countries indicated that they 
would give up the right to the veto. This was not enough, 
however, to overcome opposition to their candidacies. 

Some scholars and politicians argue that a veto should 
only be allowed in certain, limited cases, such as those 
occurring within the context of CHAPTER VII; others ask that 
a veto, if cast, be announced and justified. Other plans call 


for a formula of a “concurrent veto,” requiring two or three 
of the P5 acting together to block a resolution. Finally, some- 
times suggested is a weighted voting system to replace the 
veto altogether. As all proposals needing an AMENDMENT of 
the Charter, these initiatives are themselves subject to a veto 
(Article 108), meaning that no alternative to the current vot- 
ing system can be created against the will of any one of the 
five permanent members. 

See also IN LARGER FREEDOM, TEHERAN CONFERENCE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, references to the use of 
the veto in the following entries: AFGHANISTAN; BARUCH PLAN; 
BOUTROS-GHALI, BOUTROS; COLD WAR; INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE; LATIN AMERICA; LIE, TRYGVE; MIDDLE 
EAST WAR OF 1967; UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
242; UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 1441; UNITING 
FOR PEACE RESOLUTION; WALDHEIM, KURT. 


Further Reading: Fassbender, Bodo. UN Security Council 
Reform and the Right of Veto. The Hague: Kluwer Law Inter- 
national, 1998. High-level Panel on Threats, Challenges and 
Change. Report: A More Secure World: Our Shared Responsi- 
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bility. December 1, 2004, A/59/565. Annan, Kofi. Report of 
the Secretary-General: In Larger Freedom: Towards Develop- 
ment, Security and Human Rights for All. March 21, 2005, 
A/59/2005. May, Ernest R., and Angeliki E. Laiou, eds. The 
Dumbarton Oaks Conversations and the United Nations, 1944- 
1994. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1998. 
Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. The New United 
Nations: International Organization in the Twenty-first Century. 
Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 2006. Patil, Anjali V. 
The UN Veto in World Affairs 1946-1990: A Complete Record 
and Case Histories of the Security Councils Veto. Sarasota, Fla.: 
Unifo, 1992. 

— T. J. Weiler 


Vice President of the General Assembly See 
GENERAL COMMITTFE. 


Vieira de Mello, Sergio (1948-2003) 

Sergio Vieira de Mello was born in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. He 
earned two doctoral degrees from the Sorbonne University in 
Paris, FRANCE. For 34 years Vieira de Mello worked for the 
United Nations, becoming one its more revered administra- 
tors and serving in some of the UN’s most dangerous and 
challenging posts. He died on August 19, 2003, as the result 
of a massive car bomb explosion outside UN HEADQUARTERS 
at the Canal Hotel in downtown Baghdad, IRAQ. At the time 
he was directing the UNITED NATIONS ASSISTANCE MISSION 
FOR IRAQ (UNAMI) as SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN’S 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. Twenty-one other UN personnel 
died with Vieira de Mello in the buildings rubble. 

Vieira de Mello joined the United Nations in 1969, first 
working for the UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 
(UNHCR) in Geneva. During his tenure at UNHCR he was 
posted to CAMBODIA, MOZAMBIQUE, Cyprus, and the FOR- 
MER YUGOSLAVIA. A longtime friend of Secretary-General 
Annan, Vieira de Mello accepted increasingly important 
posts during Annan’s two terms in office. He was the Secre- 
tary-General’s special envoy to KOSOVO in 1999, became UN 
Undersecretary-General for Humanitarian Affairs in 2001, 
and was appointed UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS on September 12, 2002, succeeding Mary Robinson, 
the former president of Ireland. He took temporary leave 
from his post to accept Annan’s request that he lead UNAMI 
in the summer of 2003. He arrived in Baghdad on June 1 for 
a four-month tour of service. 

Prior to his leadership of the UN mission in Iraq, Vieira 
de Mello’s most visible role had been as Transition Adminis- 
trator in TIMOR-LESTE (then East Timor) from October 1999 
to May 2002. As the Special Representative of the Secretary- 
General, Vieira de Mello headed the UNITED NATIONS TRAN- 
SITION ADMINISTRATION IN EAST TIMOR (UNTAET), which 
undertook the most comprehensive UN NATION-BUILDING 


mission to date. The East Timorese POPULATION voted for 
independence from INDONESIA in August 1999. Before and 
after the vote, the province was plagued by violence between 
pro-independence and Indonesian factions. Only the inter- 
vention of Australian-led international forces authorized by 
the UN SECURITY COUNCIL put an end to the fighting. 

As the UN officer in charge of UNTAET, Vieira de 
Mello had near absolute authority in East Timor. His office 
attempted to reconstruct the judicial, criminal justice, politi- 
cal, banking, and commercial systems in the country. He 
established the first national institutions and convened a 
mixed cabinet—East Timorese and international officialk— 
to govern the nation. UNTAET orchestrated the process that 
led to the drafting of a national constitution and the holding 
of the first elections in East Timorese history. Vieira de Mello 
gained a reputation among his contemporaries as probably 
the UN’ best and most principled administrator. Within the 
PEACEKEEPING force itself he insisted on professionalism 
and discipline. On one occasion he sent home the Jorda- 
nian peacekeeping contingent because of charges against it 
of HUMAN RIGHTS abuses. 

Vieira de Mello’s record of accomplishment made him an 
excellent candidate to head the UN office in Iraq following 
the American-led invasion and occupation of the country in 
2003. By summer of that year, the transition to a stable demo- 
cratic society had stalled, and UN expertise was being sought 
by U.S. officials. Annan was also interested in establishing a 
UN role in Iraqi political and economic reconstruction. Vieira 
de Mello initially declined the request, given the vague man- 
date assigned to the mission and its subordination to the U.S.- 
dominated Coalition Provisional Authority then running the 
national government. However, following meetings with U.S. 
Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice and President GEORGE 
W. BUSH, he was persuaded to serve briefly in Baghdad. While 
in Iraq, the Special Representative met with the Grand Aya- 
tollah Sistani and other Iraqi leaders, encouraging them to 
participate in the nation’s provisional governing bodies. He 
also pressed J. Paul Bremer, the American pro-consul, to shift 
authority and responsibility to the Iraqis as quickly as pos- 
sible. His frustrations with his job grew, however, as Bremer 
seemed to ignore Vieira de Mello’s recommendations. 

Sergio Vieira de Mello’s funeral was attended by a large 
crowd in Geneva, Switzerland. Originally it had been planned 
for the small French border town of Thonon-les-Bains, where 
he and his family lived. But the Geneva authorities invited 
the family to bury him in the “Cemetery of Kings,” which is 
reserved for figures who have marked Swiss or international 
history. Following the ceremony, his remains were placed in 
repose alongside the graves of the Swiss Protestant leader, 
John Calvin, and the writer Jorge Luis Borges. 

See also DEMOCRATIZATION. 


Further Reading: Power, Samantha. The Man for Dark Times: 
Sergio Vieira de Mello. New York: Penguin Group, 2007. 
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Vienna Convention for the Protection 


of the Ozone Layer 

On March 22, 1985, the Vienna Convention for the Pro- 
tection of the Ozone Layer—negotiated over four years 
from the time a working group designated by the UNITED 
NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP) first began 
to prepare a global framework—opened for signature. A 
total of 20 nations signed at Vienna and others followed 
in subsequent years. The CONVENTION entered into force 
September 22, 1988, and by March 2007 it counted 191 par- 
ties. The convention is open to not only all states but also 
(according to Article 13) to regional economic integration 
organizations. 

Ozone can be found in two areas: near the ground where 
it is too plentiful and causes smog pollution, and in the 
stratosphere, where there may not be enough. In the upper 
atmosphere, ozone absorbs the sun’s ultraviolet radiation. 
Thus, if it is depleted, humans and other living things are 
exposed to more dangerous levels of radiation. Consequences 
can include increased cases of skin cancer, eye problems, and 
damage to plants and animals. In 1974, scientists began to 
discern that a group of chemicals, called chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs), was particularly aggressive in depleting ozone in the 
upper atmosphere. CFCs, unfortunately, are emitted from air 
conditioners, refrigerators, aerosol cans, fire extinguishers, 
industrial solvents, and other devices that have become part 
of modern life. 

UNEP led in the negotiating of, and now administers, 
the Vienna Convention as well as the MONTREAL PROTO- 
COL (1987; entered into force January 1, 1989) and amend- 
ments to it negotiated at London in 1990, Copenhagen in 
1992, Montreal again (1999), and Beijing (2002). Under 
the terms of these agreements, developed countries have 
worked to ban the production and sale of CFCs and have 
agreed to schedules to phase out other substances that 
emit CFCs. Scientists working with a joint UNEP—WORLD 
METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO) assessment 
regime have at periodic meetings confirmed the danger of 
ozone depletion and suggested the value of the interna- 
tional agreements. 

The SECRETARIAT for the Vienna Convention and the 
Montreal PROTOCOL is headquartered in Nairobi, Kenya. 

See also ENVIRONMENT, KYOTO PROTOCOL. 


Further Reading: Jones, Laura, ed. Global Warming: The 
Science and the Politics. Vancouver: Fraser Institute, 1997. 
Porter, Gareth. Global Environmental Politics. Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview Press, 2000. Vienna Convention Web site: <http:// 
ozone.unep.org/Treaties_and_Ratification/2A_vienna_ 
convention.shtml>. 


Vienna Declaration See WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS. 


Volcker, Paul A. (1927—_ ) 

Paul Adolph Volcker was born in Cape May, New Jersey. 
He graduated from Princeton University in 1949 and then 
earned a Masters Degree in political economy at Harvard 
University. On a Rotary Foundation fellowship Volcker 
attended the London School of Economics from 1951 to 
1952. Upon his return to the UNITED STATES the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York hired Volcker as a full-time econ- 
omist. He served as president of the bank from 1975 to 1979. 
Between 1952 and 1975 he also worked at Chase Manhattan 
Bank and the U.S. Treasury. In the latter position, Volcker 
played an important role in the U.S. decision to suspend 
gold convertibility in 1971, which transformed the BRETTON 
WOODS monetary system worldwide. At the time, he argued 
for cooperation with American allies to moderate the inter- 
national impact of U.S. policy. 

In 1979 President JIMMY CARTER appointed Paul Volcker 
chairman of the U.S. Federal Reserve System. He was kept in 
that position by Carters successor, President RONALD REA- 
GAN. His restrictive monetary policies at the Federal Reserve 
contributed to the worst recession in the American economy 
since the Great Depression but wrung high inflation out 
of the economy. He left the Federal Reserve in 1987 and 
returned to investment banking. He also became a member 
of the Trilateral Commission, serving as honorary chairman 
of its North American division at the end of the century. 

In retirement Paul Volcker took on a number of special 
assignments, among them the chairmanship of two review 
panels on UN operations. Outside the United Nations, he 
led a 1999 investigation of the handling of Holocaust sur- 
vivors’ accounts by Swiss banks. In the United States he 
headed an independent oversight board at the Arthur Ander- 
sen accounting firm after it was implicated in the Enron 
bankruptcy in 2002. 

In 1992, faced with strong U.S. criticism of adminis- 
trative and budgetary policies at the United Nations, UN 
SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI appointed 
former U.S. attorney-general Richard Thornburgh as UNDER 
SECRETARY-GENERAL for administration and management. 
Boutros-Ghali asked Thornburgh to review all aspects of UN 
administration and to make recommendations for REFORM 
of the institution. Thornburgh, in turn, asked the Ford 
Foundation to carry out a parallel independent study. The 
foundation appointed Paul Volcker and Shiguro Ogata, for- 
mer deputy governor of the JAPAN Development Bank, to 
co-chair the panel. Largely in harmony with Thornburgh’s 
recommendations, the report emphasized reforms in UN 
financial operations. It called for a unified PEACEKEEPING 
budget that member states making contributions to the 
budget would charge against their national defense expen- 
ditures. Volcker’s recommendations were applauded in 
Washington and New York. 

His evident commitment to the success of the United 
Nations and his reputation in national American politics 
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made Paul Volcker an excellent candidate to lead an inde- 
pendent investigation of the OIL-FOR-FOOD SCANDAL when 
it became public in 2004. In April Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan asked him to head a three-person committee. Vol- 
cker’s group issued three interim reviews and a final report 
over the next 17 months. During that period there were 
several U.S. investigations, both at the prosecutorial level 
and in Congress. Volcker turned down all demands from 
U.S. investigators to turn over the evidence his committee 
had uncovered. The chairman also resisted calls from several 
members of his staff to criticize severely Secretary-General 
Annan’s handling of the scandal. In protest two staff mem- 
bers resigned. In his final report Volcker found Annan insuf- 
ficiently vigilant over the Oil-for-Food program and too little 
involved in investigating early reports of corruption. He rec- 
ommended that the UN appoint a Chief Operating Executive 
to handle the day-to-day internal affairs of the world body, 
leaving the Secretary-General, who usually is appointed for 
his or her political and diplomatic skills, free to deal with 
global issues. 

In 2006, Paul Volcker chaired the Board of Trustees of the 
Group of Thirty, a private consortium of international experts 
committed to broadening understanding of international 
financial and economic issues. Among its past and present 
members were Shiguro Ogata, Volcker’s former cochair on 
UN reform, Lawrence Summers, former U.S. secretary of the 
Treasury and Harvard president, and Ernesto Zedillo, former 
president of Mexico. 


Further Reading: Traub, James. The Best Intentions: Kofi 
Annan and the UN in the Era of American World Power. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2006. Treaster, Joseph B. 
Paul Volcker: The Making of a Financial Legend. Hoboken, 
N.J.: John Wiley and Sons, 2004. 


Volcker-Ogata Report See REFORM OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS. 


Volcker Report 

Issued on September 7, 2005, the Volcker Report was named 
for PAUL A. VOLCKER, chairman of the Independent Investi- 
gation Committee that carried out a 17-month review of the 
OIL-FOR-FOOD program created in 2002 to allow IRAQ—then 
under severe international SANCTIONS—to purchase food and 
humanitarian supplies with the earnings from oil sales. The 
committee was appointed by UN SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN in April 2004 following allegations that as much 
as $11 billion in oil proceeds had been skimmed from the 
program by the Iraqi regime or that SADDAM HUSSEIN had 
provided in kickbacks and illegal oil vouchers to politicians, 
UN bureaucrats, and corporate vendors in an effort to get 
the sanctions lifted. The committee’s work, while authorized 


by the SECURITY COUNCIL and provided $30 million in UN 
funds, was an independent INQUIRY. 

Prior to the release of the final report, three interim anal- 
yses were presented in the spring of 2005 covering the UN 
procurement process, the role of Benon Sevan, director of the 
Oil-for-Food program, the award of contracts to the Swiss 
company Cotecna for whom Secretary-General Annan’s son 
had previously worked, and any conflict of interest on the 
part of the Secretary-General. The first interim report was 
made public on February 3. The committee charged Sevan 
with “a grave and continuing conflict of interest” in that he 
had directed many of the Iraqi contracts to the AMEP trading 
firm with which he had an association. He also apparently 
had pocketed as much as $160,000 from the program. Soften- 
ing the blow to the institution, Volcker’s group also reported 
that it had not been able to find any systematic misuse of 
funds by the United Nations or its agencies. The second 
installment issued in March cleared Annan of any wrongdo- 
ing. However, it criticized him for a lackluster investigation 
of his son’s role in Cotecna. Kojo Annan had continued to 
receive monthly noncompete payments of $2,500 after leav- 
ing the firm ending only when the Oil-for-Food investigation 
began. The third report provided greater detail supporting 
the charge that Benon Sevan had acted corruptly and had 
received personal gain far in excess of the original $160,000. 
Sevan, for his part, refused to cooperate with the inquiry, 
returned to his home in Cyprus, professed his innocence, 
and fought all efforts to indict him in the UNITED STATES. 

The September 2005 Volcker Report found that only $1.8 
billion—not $11 billion—had been illegally diverted. Out 
of total revenue of $64 billion, far more had been lost to 
cross-border smuggling. The report charged the UN SECRE- 
TARIAT with lax management, not criminal behavior, in its 
administration of the Oil-for-Food program. It cited Annan 
as culpable in not providing sufficient oversight, and of a 
cursory investigation of the charges against his son. The 
committee also blamed the members of the Security Coun- 
cil, who, through their 661 Committee of the Whole, had 
given the council's approval to all contracts issued under the 
program. The report ascribed the errors to the sheer size of 
the program, the inexperience of UN bureaucrats in running 
such a complex project, and the interests of major powers on 
the Security Council that were apparently best served by not 
imposing controls on the program’s contracts. These findings 
were not without controversy. Two of the committee’s staff 
members quit the investigation in protest over what they saw 
as a too lenient attitude in the report toward the role of the 
Secretary-General. 

The committee recommended the appointment of a Chief 
Operating Officer with the administrative experience to han- 
dle the day-to-day operations of the world body. This recom- 
mendation was a mild criticism of LOUISE FRECHETTE, the 
DEPUTY SECRETARY-GENERAL, who was in charge of man- 
aging affairs at the United Nations while Secretary-General 
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Annan focused on global diplomacy. Fréchette resigned from 
her post shortly after the reports publication. For his part, 
Annan accepted responsibility in conformity with the criti- 
cisms of his performance made by the committee. Appearing 
at a news conference on the day of the report’s release, Annan 
was asked if he should resign. His response was “Hell, no.” 
Instead, he said that he intended to push for administrative 
REFORMS at the 2005 WORLD SUMMIT then about to convene 
at UN HEADQUARTERS. 


Further Reading: Independent Inquiry Committee into the 
United Nations Oil-for-Food Programme. The Management of 
the United Nations Oil-for-Food Programme: Vol. 1, The Report 
of the Committee. September 7, 2005. Available at <www. 
iic-offp.org/documents/Sept05/Mgmt_V1.pdf>. Traub, James. 
The Best Intentions: Kofi Annan and the UN in the Era of 
American World Power. New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
2006. 


Voluntary Fund for the United Nations 


Decade for Women See UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT FUND FOR WOMEN. 


Voluntary Programs Budget See BUDGET OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 


voting 

The UN CHARTER establishes a system of parliamentary 
diplomacy, in that decisions are taken by votes of the MEM- 
BERSHIP on RESOLUTIONS that have been debated and revised 
in committees and plenary sessions. Under this system, una- 
nimity is not required as it is in TREATY negotiations and 
other diplomatic activities directly between states. The pro- 
cess of decision making differs among the organs of the 
United Nations. For example, procedures for voting in the 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL (Article 89 of the UN Charter) and in 
the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (Article 67) are more 
straightforward than in the GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) and 
the SECURITY COUNCIL (SC). In the former two organs each 
member has one vote and decisions are made by a simple 
majority of those members present and voting. There is no 
two-thirds vote requirement for certain categories of ques- 
tions as in the General Assembly, no weighting of voting as, 
for example, in the WORLD BANK group, and no particular 
nations have specific voting privileges, such as the VETO 
accorded to the PERMANENT MEMBERS (P5) of the Security 
Council. The most difficult voting threshold established by 
the Charter is for amendments to the document. Accord- 
ing to Article 108, this requires a vote of two-thirds in the 
General Assembly and ratification by two-thirds of the UN’s 
members, including all the permanent members of the Secu- 


rity Council. There are also procedures to assure that a coun- 
try does not lose its vote when its representative serves in a 
parliamentary position. The president of the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC), for example, has no vote but may 
delegate the vote to another member of his or her delegation. 
A majority is required to pass any ECOSOC decision. This 
rule makes it easier to achieve the required 28 votes if all 54 
members are present and voting. 

Unlike the three councils (SC, ECOSOC, and Trustee- 
ship Council), which have limited membership, the General 
Assembly, fully representing the principle of equal SOVER- 
EIGNTY, is composed of all NATION-STATES that are members 
of the United Nations. Each has one vote, and each may 
participate in all decisions and all voting of the Assembly. 
All drafts of the UN Charter leading up to its approval in 
San Francisco on June 26, 1945, committed the new orga- 
nization to the principle of one-state-one-vote in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. However, involved discussions took place 
regarding the exact majorities required. For example, the 
Dominican Republic proposed that the vote on IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS be greater than two-thirds, Mexico suggested 
three-fourths, and Chile sought unanimity, particularly on 
questions relating to military action. It is Article 18 of the 
Charter that details voting practice in the General Assem- 
bly. The article’s three paragraphs (1) accord each member 
one equal vote, (2) establish that specific important ques- 
tions require a two-thirds majority of the members present 
and voting, and (3) allow the General Assembly, by simple 
majority vote, to determine any other questions (“including 
the determination of additional categories of questions”) that 
must be decided by a two-thirds majority. The provisions 
of Article 18 were extensively debated at the San Francisco 
Conference. Delegates entertained several additional sugges- 
tions for inclusion in the Important Questions category of 
paragraph 2 before settling on the extant language. Article 
18's third paragraph, allowing a GA simple majority to deter- 
mine other issues to be approved by a two-thirds vote, how- 
ever, was adopted almost verbatim from the DUMBARTON 
OAKS proposals of 1944. 

The main committees of the General Assembly, also 
composed of all UN members, decide all issues by a simple 
majority vote; there is no two-thirds requirement on specific 
or determined issues, as in the GA plenary (consequently, a 
GA committee, by simple majority, could forward a recom- 
mendation that is unable to obtain a necessary plenary vote 
of two-thirds). Also, it should be noted that a member may 
lose the right to vote through SUSPENSION (Article 4), EXPUL- 
SION (Article 5), or being in arrears in its financial contribu- 
tions for two years (Article 19). 

The distinction in Article 18 between “important ques- 
tions” and “other questions” refers to those issues specified 
in the second paragraph, which are “important,” and those 
referenced in the third paragraph, which are “other.” Thus 
a two-thirds vote of those present and voting must be gar- 
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nered on important questions specifically listed in paragraph 
2: matters regarding international peace and security, elect- 
ing NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS to the Security Council and 
all members of ECOSOC and the Trusteeship Council, the 
ADMISSION OF MEMBERS to the United Nations, issues relat- 
ing to the operation of the TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM, a member's 
expulsion or suspension, and budgetary questions. In addi- 
tion, the GAs Rules of Procedure require a two-thirds vote 
in order to reconsider proposals that have been adopted or 
rejected, and in order to add items to the supplementary list 
or the agenda of an EMERGENCY SPECIAL SESSION. Rule 84 of 
the Rules of Procedure provides that amendments to propos- 
als relating to Important Questions require a two-thirds vote. 

Using the third paragraph of Article 18, the General 
Assembly has, over the years, determined by a simple major- 
ity vote that a question was “important,” and required a two- 
thirds vote of those present and voting. There are numerous 
examples of such GA action, including consideration of new 
Trusteeship Agreements, questions on the disposal of for- 
mer Italian colonies, questions regarding racial conflict in 
South Africa, the question of South-West Africa, and many 
more. One of the most notable was the use of the third para- 
graph to make the question of Chinese representation in the 
United Nations an important question. From 1961 on the 
UNITED STATES used this provision of the Charter to make 
any change in Chinese representation an important ques- 
tion. In this way, Washington was able to flout supporters of 
the People’s Republic of CHINA (PRC) who sought to oust 
the U.S.-supported republican government on Taiwan as the 
official Chinese representative (and permanent member to 
the Security Council). There were, then, always two votes 
on this volatile issue, one on the important question resolu- 
tion, which required only a majority vote, and a second on 
whether or not to seat Beijing, which required the more dif- 
ficult two-thirds super majority. Until 1971, the procedural 
technique had allowed the United States to deny member- 
ship to the PRC. Then, on October 25, 1971, the vote on the 
important question resolution regarding Chinese representa- 
tion lost for the first time, 59-55, with 15 abstaining, and on 
the next vote, the General Assembly removed Taiwan and 
seated Beijing as the official Chinese representative in the 
United Nations. 

The GAs Rules of Procedure define the Charters words 
“members present and voting” as “members casting an affir- 
mative or negative vote. Members that abstain from voting 
are considered as not voting.” That is, less than a majority 
of the total membership can make decisions. The rules also 
speak to the definition of a “quorum.” At least one-third of 
the members of the General Assembly must be in attendance 
to open a meeting and to begin debate. But decisions may be 
taken only when a majority of the full body is present. 

Rule 87 of the GAs Rules of Procedure provides that vot- 
ing shall normally be made “by show of hands or by stand- 
ing but any representative may request a roll-call.” Since 


1976 voting has been possible by mechanical means, with 
votes registered instantly on illuminated boards easily visible 
in the General Assembly Hall and in GA committee meeting 
halls. Elections typically require a secret ballot. 

The overwhelming majority of GA decisions have been 
made by a margin of two-thirds or more of those voting. 
Many have been adopted without a vote or by acclamation 
(such as in the cases of the admittance of new members and, 
in 2001, the reelection of SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN) 
demonstrating that the practice of seeking consensus is more 
widespread in the General Assembly than often thought. 

Voting in the Security Council is unique in large part 
because of the veto privilege accorded to the permanent mem- 
bers. Article 27 explains voting procedures in the Security 
Council. Each of the 15 members has one vote. Decisions on 
“procedural” matters are to be made by an affirmative vote of 
nine members. All other matters must be made by nine votes 
with the concurrence of all the permanent members. Some 
small and medium sized states opposed the advantage granted 
permanent members, but they eventually accepted when the 
sponsoring governments made it clear that such voting pro- 
cedures were a non-negotiable condition for forming the new 
organization. Indeed, the United States, the GREAT BRITAIN, 
and the Soviet Union insisted on the veto. None would have 
joined the United Nations without it. 

The veto, however, applies only in the Security Council. 
Although all P5 nations have been members of the Trustee- 
ship Council, the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ), 
and, with the exception of China, have always sat on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, their vote carries no more weight 
or special character than other members in those bodies. The 
only other “weighted” voting advantage those states, or any 
others, might have are found in the financial institutions of 
the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. The BRETTON WOODS organs, 
specifically the World Bank, the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
FUND, the INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION, and the 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, grant voting 
power on the basis of financial contributions to the assets of 
these facilities. The consequence is that the United States has 
on average nearly one-fifth of the vote in these institutions. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals of 1944 had no pro- 
visions on voting procedure for the Security Council. The 
United Kingdom held the view that a party to a dispute, 
even if a permanent member, must abstain from voting on 
the issues of the dispute. The Soviet Union held the opposite 
position, insisting that the rule of unanimity among the per- 
manent members (thus the veto) should obtain in all matters. 
The U.S. Department of State then proposed a compromise 
that became the basis of the so-called Yalta Formula, agreed 
to at the Big Power meeting in the Crimea in February 1945. 
By this formula, the veto would not apply to “procedural 
matters,” a party to a dispute would not vote in matters in 
which peaceful adjustment of disputes was involved (under 
CHAPTER VI and under paragraph 3 of Article 52), but great 
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power unanimity would be required in ENFORCEMENT MEA- 
SURES, even if one of the permanent members were a party to 
the dispute. This became the accepted, if hazy, interpretation 
of the third paragraph of Article 27. 

Article 27 offers no clear definition of “procedural mat- 
ters.” Nor is there an enumeration of such matters compa- 
rable to the specific designation of “Important Questions” for 
the General Assembly as contained in Article 18. In practice, 
certain questions have been decided by the Security Council 
by a majority of nine, without the necessary concurrence of 
the P5. Examples include determining the agenda, placing an 
item on the agenda, and determining the order of the agenda’s 
items; suspension of a meeting; conduct of business; and 
inviting a state to participate in Security Council proceedings 
if that state’s interests are affected. Other, more sensitive, mat- 
ters have been considered non-procedural and thus suscep- 
tible to veto. Examples are: the admission of new members, 
the suspension of membership rights, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the execution of opinions by the International Court of 
Justice, and recommending the appointment of the Secretary- 
General. Moreover, the practice within the Security Council 
has been to allow a decision as to whether a matter was sub- 
stantive or procedural to be itself a substantive question and 
hence subject to veto. By this “DOUBLE VETO” process there 
can be one vote to decide whether a matter is substantive 
or procedural and a second on the issue itself. In this way, 
a permanent member can veto almost anything it chooses. 
There is also the so-called hidden veto, used by the United 
States in the first decades of the United Nations, in which, by 
obtaining sufficient votes against a resolution it opposes, a P5 
member is not compelled to cast a single veto. 

The word veto does not appear in Article 27. Rather, “the 
concurring votes of the permanent members” are required 
for all non-procedural matters. The requirement of concur- 
rence has led, in practice, to allowing for abstentions by 
permanent members. In 1946 the Soviet Union exercised the 
first abstention and, since that time, abstentions have been 
interpreted as not preventing a non-procedural decision by 
the Security Council. The interpretation gains some force 
from the fact that, for the General Assembly, Article 18 of the 
Charter specifically refers to members “present and voting,” 
while such a phrase is missing from Article 27. Abstention 
thus complies with the unanimity principle, which is chal- 
lenged only by an overt veto. Otherwise, consent is accorded 
“in disguise.” The People’s Republic of China has been the 
most frequent abstainer among the P5, and in each instance 


the abstention has been interpreted (and intended by the 
PRC) as concurrence. 

Early in UN history the General Assembly made two 
requests to the International Court of Justice for advisory 
opinions on vetoes exercised on membership questions. In 
the first case the GA asked the Court whether a permanent 
member could justify a veto against the admission of a new 
member on any grounds other than those expressly detailed 
in Article 4 of the Charter. The Soviet Union, conceding the 
qualifications of Finland and Italy, had nonetheless voted 
against their admission. The ICJs majority opinion, made in 
1948, found Moscow’s veto unjustified, but the opinion had 
no impact on Soviet behavior. Ultimately, compromises in 
the Security Council resulted in admitting a number of new 
states from both the West and the East blocs. A second GA 
request to the Court asked for an opinion as to whether or 
not the General Assembly could admit a new member in the 
absence of a Security Council recommendation. In 1950 the 
Court said no. The result of the two opinions was to solidify 
the authority of the P5 and the veto. 

The consequence of the presence of the veto, as John 
Stoessinger has noted, has led the Security Council away 
from the notion of majority, or democratic, rule toward the 
practice of consensus. What this requires is serious diplo- 
macy in order for the Security Council to function properly. 
Indeed, observing voting in all organs of the United Nations, 
one can discern a movement to consensus and away from 
narrow majoritarianism. 

See also COLD WAR, COMMITTEE SYSTEM OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, GOLDBERG RESERVATION, KOREAN WAR, SCALE OF 
ASSESSMENTS, STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS, UNITING 
FOR PEACE RESOLUTION. 


Further Reading: Kochler, Hans. The Voting Procedure in 
the United Nations Security Council: Examining a Norma- 
tive Contradiction in the UN Charter and Its Consequences on 
International Relations. Vienna: International Progress Orga- 
nization, 1991. Moore, John Allphin, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. 
The New United Nations: International Organization in the 
Twenty-first Century. Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
2006. ———. To Create a New World?: American Presidents 
and the United Nations. New York: Peter Lang, 1999. Rep- 
ertory of Practice of United Nations Organs. New York: UN 
Office of Legal Affairs, 2003, and updated regularly. Simma, 
Bruno, ed. The Charter of the United Nations; A Commentary. 
2d ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 2002. 


Waldheim, Kurt (1918-2007) 

The fourth SECRETARY-GENERAL was born in Sankt Andrä- 
Wordern, Austria, near Vienna, in 1918. He served as a 
volunteer in the Austrian army from 1936 to 1937, and, 
following the Anschluss that merged GERMANY and Austria, 
was conscripted into the German army. He served on the 
Russian front until he was wounded in 1941. Although he 
later claimed to have spent the remainder of the war study- 
ing law, documents uncovered in 1986 indicated that he 
had been a German army staff officer in the Balkans from 
about 1942 to the end of the war. He received a doctorate 
of jurisprudence from the University of Vienna in 1944. He 
also graduated from the Vienna Consular Academy, and in 
1945 he joined the Austrian diplomatic service. From 1948 
to 1951 he was assigned to Paris where he served as first 
secretary of the legation. He returned to Vienna and headed 
the personnel department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
until 1955 when he became permanent observer for Austria 
to the United Nations. Later that same year, when Austria 
was admitted to the world organization, he became head of 
the mission. He then served as minister and ambassador to 
Canada (1956-60), head of the Ministry’s Political Depart- 
ment (1960-62), and DIRECTOR-GENERAL for political affairs 
(1962-64). He became permanent Austrian representative 
to the United Nations in 1964, left New York for a two-year 
stint as his nation’s foreign minister (1968-70), and then 
returned to the United Nations, where he was again perma- 
nent representative until he succeeded U THANT. 
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Waldheim was the first candidate for Secretary-General 
openly to seek the post, which he did on three occasions. 
He began his term in January 1972, after having been rec- 
ommended by the SECURITY COUNCIL and appointed by 
the GENERAL ASSEMBLY in December 1971. Reelected in 
1976, despite opposition from some Third World coun- 
tries, Waldheim served until 1981, when he unsuccessfully 
sought a third term, being blocked by a VETO from the Chi- 
nese. His recurrent difficulties with Third World nations 
reflected a tense shift of sentiment in the United Nations 
as relations between the so-called Northern countries and 
the more numerous, poorer Southern nations soured. New, 
former colonialized UN members became dissatisfied that 
Waldheim did not accelerate the recruitment and appoint- 
ment of Third World nationals to the SECRETARIAT. In 
1974, contrary to the strong opposition of the UNITED 
STATES, the General Assembly invited Palestinian leader 
YASSER ARAFAT to address the body and granted the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization OBSERVER STATUS. That same 
year developing nations overwhelmingly pressed through 
the General Assembly the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States, calling for the nationalization and expro- 
priation of foreign property. Many in the Third World 
agreed with the critical views of Algerian president Houari 
Boumedienne that Waldheim, sensitive to Western powers’ 
preferences, had sought to sidetrack the drive toward the 
so-called NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER (NIEO). 
The next year, the General Assembly passed a RESOLU- 
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TION equating ZIONISM with “racism.” These events of 
the middle 1970s led the Secretary-General to conclude 
that NORTH-SOUTH RELATIONS in the United Nations had 
reached an all-time low. 

Waldheim attempted to transcend these difficult strains, 
and in so doing he traveled extensively, visiting areas of 
special concern to the United Nations, including South 
Africa, CYPRUS, the Middle East, the Indian Subcontinent, 
and the Sudan and Sahelian areas of Africa. His administra- 
tion was constantly engaged in trying to resolve, or help 
resolve, major international problems, including the 1971 
India-Pakistan dispute, the MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1973, the 
Vietnamese invasion of CAMBODIA, the decade-long IRAN- 
IRAQ WAR, and the ripple effects of the Iranian Revolution of 
1979. Waldheim also oversaw large relief efforts in Bangla- 
desh, CAMBODIA, Nicaragua, and GUATEMALA, and PEACE- 
KEEPING operations in Cyprus, the two Yemens, ANGOLA, 
and Guinea, as well as in the Middle East. He opened and 
addressed a number of international conferences convened 
under the auspices of the United Nations, including the third 
session of the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND 
DEVELOPMENT (in Santiago, 1972), the UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT (in Stockholm, 
1972), the third UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LAW 
OF THE SEA (in Caracas, 1974), the WORLD POPULATION 
CONFERENCE (in Bucharest, 1974), and the WORLD FOOD 
SUMMIT (in Rome, 1974). His efforts to effect withdrawal 
of various forces from occupied areas proved less success- 
ful, including those efforts to convince the Vietnamese to 
leave Cambodia, Israelis to withdraw from occupied territo- 
ries, South Africa to leave NAMIBIA, and the Soviet Union to 
remove itself from AFGHANISTAN. 

He also became a point person in efforts to gain the 
release of American hostages held by the revolutionary Ira- 
nian government from November 1979 to January 1981 (See 
IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS). He met privately in New York with 
U.S. secretary of state Cyrus Vance, who wanted the Secre- 
tary-General to be the intermediary to deliver the hostages 
back to the country. When Security Council Resolution 457 
(December 4, 1979) demanded release of the hostages and 
the use of the Secretary-General’s GOOD OFFICES to carry 
out the resolution, Waldheim set out for Tehran on a visit 
he described as a “nightmare.” He returned in early 1980 
empty-handed, once again frustrated in a spirited attempt to 
resolve an international crisis. 

Waldheim left office in 1981, but he remained active in 
Austrian politics. He had failed in an attempt to gain the 
presidency of his country in 1971, but he proved success- 
ful in 1986, winning a six-year term. His candidacy, how- 
ever, became controversial in the international arena when 
documents surfaced revealing in more detail his wartime 
service with the German army, showing that he had been 
an interpreter and intelligence officer for the Germans who 
were engaged in reprisals against Yugoslav partisans and 
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civilians, as well as being responsible for sending much of 
the Jewish population of Salonika, Greece, to concentration 
camps. As a result, the former Secretary-General in 1986 
was placed on a U.S. watch list for suspected war criminals, 
and barred from travel to the UNITED STATES. Waldheim 
admitted his earlier lack of candor but denied knowledge 
or participation in wartime atrocities. An international 
investigation cleared him of complicity, but his reputation, 
severely tarnished, hurt his presidency, and he did not run 
for reelection in 1992. 

Waldheim received a knighthood in the Order of Pius 
IX from Pope John Paul II in 1994. In June 2007 he died of 
heart failure and was buried at Vienna’s Central Cemetery. 


Further Reading: Finger, Seymour Maxwell, and Arnold A. 
Saltzman. Bending with the Winds: Kurt Waldheim and the 
United Nations. New York: Praeger, 1990. Hazzard, Shirley. 
Countenance of Truth: The United Nations and the Waldheim 
Case. New York: Viking, 1990. Waldheim, Kurt. In the Eye of 
the Storm: A Memoir. Bethesda, Md.: Adler and Adler, 1986. 
Waldheim, Kurt. Die Antwort. Vienna: Amalthea-Verlag, 
1996. 
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War Crimes Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 
See INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA (ICTY); see also FORMER YUGOSLAVIA; MILOSEVIC, 
SLOBODAN; WAR CRIMES TRIBUNALS. 


war crimes tribunals 

The 20th century witnessed a growth in the principle of 
individual criminal responsibility for what previously had 
been considered acts of state. Formerly, public leaders could 
cite their role as political figures and have little fear that they 
would face legal prosecution for their acts. But beginning in 
World War I, massive atrocities associated with war com- 
pelled the world to begin asserting universal JURISDICTION 
over these kinds of crimes and to put the perpetrators on 
trial. The Versailles Peace TREATY of 1919 that ended World 
War I called for Kaiser Wilhelm II, the German monarch, to 
be prosecuted for starting the war. The kaiser escaped to the 
Netherlands but the victorious powers insisted that the Ger- 
mans put their own war criminals on trial. By the resultant 
Leipzig trials, considered a sham by some legal critics, no 
Germans suffered major punishment for such crimes. Also 
during World War I, the Turks committed atrocities against 
Armenian peoples amounting to what later would be charged 
as GENOCIDE (a term developed during World War II by the 
Polish émigré lawyer Raphael Lemkin). 

Following World War II, the allies successfully tried 
the German and Japanese leadership for war crimes. 
The tribunals at Nuremberg and Tokyo included a new 
charge—‘“crimes against humanity.” For the first time, the 
international community asserted that an individual leader 
could be tried in an international court for crimes com- 
mitted against the domestic POPULATION. Previously, such 
a prosecution was considered an infringement on national 
SOVEREIGNTY. At Nuremberg, the four victorious powers— 
the UNITED STATES, the United Kingdom, FRANCE, and the 
Soviet Union—served as judges. At Tokyo, there were 11 
judges, including two from the newly decolonized India 
and the Philippines. The highest leaders under indictment 
received the death penalty from both tribunals. Each court 
cooperated with the United Nations War Crimes Commis- 
sion, but the trials were military rather than UN trials. 

In one of its first actions, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, in 
two RESOLUTIONS passed in 1946, affirmed the principles of 
INTERNATIONAL LAW recognized by the Nuremberg Tribunal, 
and declared that genocide was “a crime under international 
law.” Subsequently, the international community, within 
the framework of the United Nations, adopted numerous 
HUMAN RIGHTS instruments that underscored the develop- 
ing concern with war crimes. Among the most notable of 
these agreements were the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS (1948), the CONVENTION ON THE PREVEN- 
TION AND PUNISHMENT OF THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE (1948), 
and the CONVENTION AGAINST TORTURE AND OTHER INHU- 


MAN OR DEGRADING TREATMENT OR PUNISHMENT (1984). 
Using these CONVENTIONS and the Nuremberg precedents, 
the UN SECURITY COUNCIL, by Resolution 827 in 1993, cre- 
ated the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE FOR- 
MER YUGOSLAVIA (ICTY), seated in The Hague. In 1994, the 
Security Council followed the same precedents in Resolution 
955, creating the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR 
RWANDA, located in Arusha, Tanzania. As of 2001, these ad 
hoc tribunals had jurisdiction only to try cases directly relat- 
ing to the civil wars within their respective countries. Unlike 
at Nuremberg and Tokyo, these tribunals were held under 
the direct auspices of the United Nations, and neither tribu- 
nal had a provision for capital punishment. 

The International Criminal Tribunal for the Former 
Yugoslavia became more visible to the world after demo- 
cratic elections in the fall of 2000 ousted Serb strongman 
SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC from office, and international pros- 
ecutors began a serious effort to bring him to trial. By June 
2001, Milošević, earlier indicted for war crimes violations, 
had been arrested and was in custody at the Tribunal in The 
Hague (although others indicted, including Bosnian Serb 
leaders Radovan Karadžić and Ratko Mladic, remained at 
large). Of those found guilty, Radislav Krstić (chief of staff 
of the Bosnian Serb forces that attacked the UN peacekeep- 
ers and local population in the safe haven of Srebrenica), 
received the most severe sentence. The ICTY sentenced him 
to 46 years’ imprisonment for crimes against humanity, vio- 
lations of the laws of war, and genocide. As of May 2006, the 
Court had indicted 161 people and completed 95 trials, with 
37 convictions. The most important trial, however—that of 
Slobodan MiloSevic—ended abruptly with his death in his 
holding cell in the spring of 2006, apparently from natural 
causes. At the time of his death, only six indicted suspects 
remained at large, and it appeared the work of the tribunal 
would soon be concluded. 

Based on the experience of the ICTY and ICTR, sub- 
sequent internationalized courts were established in CAM- 
BODIA, TIMOR-LESTE, and Kosovo. All of them were given 
temporal jurisdictional boundaries to address serious crimes 
committed during periods of domestic upheaval. In Janu- 
ary 2002 the United Nations established the SPECIAL COURT 
FOR SIERRA LEONE through a TREATY agreement with that 
country’s government. A “mixed” court, both national and 
international in composition and jurisdiction, the tribunal 
was charged with prosecuting “persons who bear the greatest 
responsibility for serious violations of international humani- 
tarian law and Sierra Leonean law committed in the terri- 
tory of Sierra Leone since 30 November 1996” (S/2000/915, 
October 4, 2000). The Courts creation was part of the effort 
to end the civil war in Sierra Leone that had begun in 1991. 
Negotiations between the UN SECRETARIAT and the Cambo- 
dian government resulted in the UN authorization in 2003 of 
a mixed judicial body known as the “Extraordinary Cham- 
bers for Cambodia.” In the Cambodian and Sierra Leonean 
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cases, the tribunals used both international and national 
judges and prosecutors. Their jurisdiction applied both 
international and national law as negotiated by the parties. 
In 1999 the UN TRANSITIONAL ADMINISTRATION FOR EAST 
TIMOR (UNTAET) imposed “Panels with Exclusive Jurisdic- 
tion over Serious Criminal Offenses.” Each panel was com- 
posed of three or five judges, with a majority of the panelists 
being international jurists. In Kosovo, the SPECIAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL was authorized to 
appoint international prosecutors and judges in the regular 
Kosovar courts. 

These ad hoc tribunals contributed to the momentum for 
the creation of a permanent international body that could 
hear cases against individuals charged with serious violations 
of human rights and war crimes. In 1998, the international 
community concluded negotiations on the Rome Statute of 
the International Criminal Court, which created the INTER- 
NATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT (ICC). The statute then opened 
for signature and achieved sufficient ratification by April 11, 
2002, to go into effect on the following July 1. The first 
person charged and brought before the Court was Thomas 
Lubanga Dyilo, the leader of the Union of Congolese Patriots. 
He was arrested on March 17, 2006, and transferred to The 
Hague. The Court bound him over for trial on the charge of 
conscripting children under the age of 15 and using them as 
child soldiers in the civil war then raging in the CONGO. In 
addition to the Congolese case in 2006, the ICC's prosecutor 
was investigating alleged war crimes in the DARFUR region of 
Sudan. The UN Security Council referred the Darfur matter 
to the Court on March 31, 2005, in Resolution 1593. 

See also SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS. 


Further Reading: Arbour, Louise. War Crimes and the Cul- 
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of Nuremberg. New York: TV Books, 1999. Neier, Aryeh. War 
Crimes: Brutality, Genocide, Terror, and the Struggle for Justice. 
New York: Times Books, 1998. Power, Samantha. “A Problem 
from Hell”: America and the Age of Genocide. New York: Basic 
Books, 2002. Romano, Cesare P. R., André Nollkaemper, and 
Jann K. Kleffner, eds. Internationalized Criminal Courts: Sierra 
Leone, East Timor, Kosovo, and Cambodia. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2004. Thakur, Ramesh Chandra, and Peter 
Malcontent. From Sovereign Impunity to International Account- 
ability: The Search for Justice in a World of States. New York: 
United Nations University Press, 2004. 

— D. J. Becker 


weapons 
Article 11 of the UN CHARTER authorizes the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY (GA) to “consider the general principles .. . gov- 


erning DISARMAMENT and the regulation of armaments.” The 
Assembly may make recommendations based on those prin- 
ciples, but the Charter (Article 26) charges the SECURITY 
COUNCIL with the responsibility for “formulating ... plans 
to be submitted to the Members of the United Nations for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of armaments.” 
The Charter does not go as far as the COVENANT of the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS did in calling for a “reduction of arma- 
ments,” but its provisions reflected a continuing concern in 
the 20th century with the threat to international peace and 
security posed by NATION-STATES maintaining huge arma- 
ment stockpiles, and by the technological development of 
many new weapons systems. During the COLD WAR the UN's 
preoccupation was with WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 
(WMD) owned by the major powers of the world. However, 
by the turn of the millennium, a virtually unlimited supply 
of even the most modern weapons in the hands of large and 
small states, ethnic groups, and terrorist organizations meant 
that all wars held the potential to endanger the lives of mil- 
lions. A total 46 of the 49 conflicts waged during the 1990s 
were fought mainly with small arms, killing nearly 4 million 
people. Faced with an estimated 500 million small arms in 
circulation worldwide, and new types of WMD, the United 
Nations turned its attention to a broader weapons agenda as 
the new century began. 

The General Assembly's duties in the field of arms reg- 
ulation have been delegated to various committees and 
subsidiary bodies. Over time these organs, along with the 
SECRETARIAT’s DEPARTMENT OF DISARMAMENT AFFAIRS, have 
delineated the types of weapons systems causing most unease 
to the world community. The CONFERENCE ON DISARMA- 
MENT (CD), established in 1979, categorized the critical 
weapons systems as nuclear weapons, CHEMICAL WEAPONS 
(CW), other weapons of mass destruction, such as biological 
agents, and conventional weapons. This last category came 
to include in the 1990s LAND MINES, small arms (defined 
as weapons for personal use), and light weapons (designed 
for use by several persons working as a team). The General 
Assembly's SPECIAL SESSIONS ON DISARMAMENT also added 
arms transfers (both open military aid from one country to 
another and clandestine arms sales) to the list of weapons 
concerns. The horizontal proliferation of weapons by these 
methods threatened not only to increase the number and 
ferocity of local conflicts but also to endanger UN peace- 
keepers in the many operations underway in the early years 
of the 21st century. 

In the wake of the American use of nuclear weapons 
against JAPAN in August 1945 and the commencement of the 
cold war soon after, the UN's initial efforts to control weapons 
systems focused on atomic bombs. The establishment in 1946 
of the ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION initiated a permanent 
UN effort to limit the growth of nuclear arsenals. Despite its 
efforts, however, by 1970 the “nuclear club” had grown to 
five states: the UNITED STATES, the Soviet Union, FRANCE, 
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A UN inspector uses a chemical air monitor to detect leakage from a CS-filled 120mm mortar shell at Fallujah Chemical Proving Ground. 
(UN PHOTO 76180/H. ARVIDSSON) 


CHINA, and the United Kingdom. U.S. and Soviet nuclear 
stockpiles accounted for nearly 98 percent of all nuclear 
warheads, largely mounted on intercontinental missiles (the 
United States had 1,054 of these; the USSR 1,290), or subma- 
rine-launched ballistic missiles (the United States had 656; 
the USSR had 30). Many of these delivery systems were capa- 
ble of carrying multiple warheads, all of which were much 
larger in megatonnage than those dropped at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Perhaps the most dangerous encounter between 
the superpower rivals occurred during the CUBAN MISSILE 
CRISIS in 1962. In October of that year, U.S. intelligence dis- 
covered that the Soviet Union had placed intermediate-range 
nuclear weapons in CUBA. The Kennedy administration chal- 
lenged the Soviets to remove the weapons under clear threat 
of military action against the Soviet Union. The United States 
imposed a naval quarantine on Cuba in hopes of forcing the 
Soviets to withdraw the missiles. Meanwhile, urgent secret 
negotiations transpired at UN HEADQUARTERS and in Wash- 
ington to defuse the possibility of a nuclear exchange. By the 
end of October, the Russians agreed to remove the weapons, 
and the United States, in response, was poised to dismantle 
its own nuclear weapons in Turkey. 


Beyond the nuclear weapon states, there were several 
“threshold states” that appeared to be technologically capa- 
ble, and possibly willing, to develop these most destructive of 
weapons. To halt proliferation and to pressure the superpow- 
ers into cutting their arsenals the United Nations approved 
the NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY in 1968, con- 
vened three special sessions on disarmament, and concen- 
trated the work of the General Assembly’s FIRST COMMITTEE 
on this problem. The United States and Russia subsequently 
signed several bilateral arms control agreements. Beginning 
with the 1972 SALT agreements, the two governments first 
limited the growth of weapons stockpiles, and then, follow- 
ing the unraveling of the cold war, moved to cut the absolute 
number of warheads. In May 2002, presidents GEORGE W. 
BUSH and Vladimir Putin signed the Moscow TREATY, agree- 
ing to reduce their deployed nuclear arsenals to between 
1,700 and 2,200 warheads. 

Motivated by the belief that the possession of nuclear 
weapons could bestow great power status, provide effective 
deterrence, or tilt the balance of power favorably in a contest 
with an adversary, several countries, including Israel, Bra- 
zil, South Africa, INDIA, and PAKISTAN were reported in the 
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1970s to be on the verge of developing nuclear capabilities. 
The last two not only developed nuclear arsenals, but openly 
tested both their warheads and their delivery vehicles. The 
Indian-Pakistani arms race coupled with territorial disputes 
between Islamabad and New Delhi over Kashmir produced 
deep concerns at the United Nations and in major capitals 
that nuclear weapons might actually be employed. Strong 
diplomatic pressure, particularly from the United States, ulti- 
mately diffused the crisis on the subcontinent. 

The nuclear proliferation threat was reignited in the 
1990s by the apparent effort of North Korea to acquire these 
weapons. Pyongyang gave notice under the terms of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty that it would exercise its 
right to disavow its obligation not to build nuclear weap- 
ons, withdrew its MEMBERSHIP from the INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA), and began an intensive 
uranium enrichment program. An agreement was reached 
between North Korea and the United States in 1994 to halt 
the enrichment in return for U.S. supplies of energy as well 
as construction of a light-water reactor. However, in October 
2002 North Korean officials admitted that the government 
had continued development of nuclear weapons in viola- 
tion of the agreement. North Korea barred IAEA inspectors 
from the critical sites, in violation of its commitments under 
the agency's safeguards program. The agency’s DIRECTOR- 
GENERAL made clear that North Korea was still bound by 
those commitments. The IAEA referred the North Korean 
case to the Security Council in February 2003. The council 
subsequently expressed its “concern,” but left the diplomatic 
efforts to dissuade North Korea from developing nuclear 
weapons to the United States. The American government ini- 
tiated a process that led to “six-party talks,” including Wash- 
ington, North Korea, China, Russia, South Korea, and Japan. 

As those talks went forward, a new concern arose about 
the nuclear ambitions of IRAN. Reviving its nuclear pro- 
gram in 1984, the Islamic Republic claimed that its nuclear 
research was solely for peaceful energy generation. However, 
the United States and many European states claimed that 
Tehran was seeking a nuclear weapon capability. Following 
protracted negotiations with the IAEA, Iran signed the Addi- 
tional PROTOCOL to the NPT on November 26, 2003. Under 
the protocol, the agency gained the right to make unan- 
nounced inspections and to access sensitive Iranian infor- 
mation concerning the country’s nuclear program. However, 
ensuing negotiations between Iran and three European gov- 
ernments—GREAT BRITAIN, France, and GERMANY—were 
unable to persuade Tehran to halt uranium enrichment. 
Iran’s apparent intransigence led to a IAEA referral of the Ira- 
nian case to the Security Council at the end of March 2006. 

Chemical weapons are a much older form of WMD than 
nuclear weapons. Their first modern use was in World War 
I. General revulsion with the suffering they produced in that 
conflict led to the 1925 Geneva Protocol on Gas Warfare, 
which sought to ban them in future conflicts. The PROTO- 


COL, however, only prohibited their use, not their production 
or possession. During the cold war several states produced 
weapons that fell within this category. In 1969, the United 
Nations defined chemical warfare agents as “chemical sub- 
stances, whether gaseous, liquid or solid, which might be 
employed because of their direct toxic effects on man, ani- 
mals and plants.” Not only the toxic chemicals but also the 
equipment for their dispersal was classified as a chemical 
weapon. The major types of chemical weapons included tear 
gas and other irritants, poisons that blocked the blood’s oxy- 
gen-carrying capacity, blistering agents such as mustard gas, 
chemicals like sarin and VX that destroyed the brain’s or the 
nervous system’s ability to function, and asphyxiation weap- 
ons such as phosgene and chlorine. In recent years, the Iraqi 
government used CW agents against Iraqi Kurds (in Halabja 
in 1988) and against Iran during the IRAN-IRAQ WAR. Also, 
the chemical sarin was used in a terrorist attack in the Tokyo 
subway in 1995. 

On November 30, 1992, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted 
the “Convention on the Prohibition of the Development, 
Production, Stockpiling and Use of Chemical Weapons and 
on their Destruction.” The treaty entered into force in 1997. 
As of May 2006, 178 states had become or were in the pro- 
cess of becoming parties to the CONVENTION. It was the 
first international disarmament agreement that set as its goal 
eliminating an entire category of WMDs. To enforce its pro- 
visions the convention established the ORGANISATION FOR 
THE PROHIBITION OF CHEMICAL WEAPONS (OPCW) with 
the authority to conduct surprise inspections. More than 
2,300 inspections in 74 nations had been conducted by the 
middle of 2006. During the first nine years of the treaty’s 
existence governments destroyed more than 13,000 metric 
tons of chemical agent and 2.4 million chemical weapon 
containers and munitions. The dual use nature of chemicals 
and the ease of their production, however, made the exclu- 
sion of chemical weapons from the world’s arsenals nearly 
impossible. 

BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS (BW) are living organisms, most 
commonly bacteria and viruses, deliberately disseminated to 
cause death or disease in humans, animals, or plants. Bio- 
logical weapons are considered weapons of mass destruction 
because they have the potential to destroy life equaled only 
by nuclear weapons. They can also be used for much smaller 
effect and in clandestine operations. Despite the concern 
about BW TERRORISM in recent years, the power of govern- 
ments to build, maintain, and hide offensive BW programs 
still constituted the most serious biological weapons threat 
to international peace and security. Accelerated advances in 
the biological sciences added to the risk that such expertise 
could be misused. 

The 1925 Geneva Protocol prohibited the use of bio- 
logical weapons in warfare. The 1972 CONVENTION ON 
THE PROHIBITION OF THE DEVELOPMENT, PRODUCTION 
AND STOCKPILING OF BACTERIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL) AND 
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TOXIN WEAPONS AND ON THEIR DESTRUCTION (BWC) went 
further by prohibiting their development and possession. The 
UN SECRETARY-GENERAL has the authority to investigate the 
alleged use of biological weapons, ascertain facts regarding 
such alleged use, and report the findings to member states. 
Thirty-five years after the opening of the treaty, however, its 
signatories were still unable to reach consensus on a verifica- 
tion regime to monitor compliance by signatory states. 

A number of countries violated their obligations under 
the BWC by initiating or continuing to develop and produce 
biological weapons following the treaty’s entry into force. 
The Soviet Union maintained a secret BW program; South 
Africa produced biological weapons in the 1980s and 1990s, 
and Iraq, while a signatory of the BWC, developed an offen- 
sive biological program in the 1980s. The concern about the 
Iraqi arsenal became particularly acute following the 1991 
GULF WAR. The Security Council demanded the destruction 
of SADDAM HUSSEIN’s stockpiles and of all remaining Iraqi 
production capacity. UN inspection teams catalogued and 
destroyed all discovered biological munitions. By the time 
of the U.S. invasion of Iraq in 2003, the inspectors, headed 
by Dr. HANS BLIX, had found no evidence of continuing 
research or production. 

Conventional weapons also continued to be a concern for 
the United Nations. Expanded use of land mines and small 
arms caused particular anxiety. As of 2006, there were land 
mines deployed in over 80 countries around the world. Some 
of the most heavily mine-affected states included AFGHANI- 
STAN, BOSNIA, IRAQ, and CAMBODIA. Land mines as a class of 
weapons do not distinguish between combat forces and civil- 
ians. In fact, 80 to 90 percent of victims of land mines have 
been civilians. Furthermore, they continue to kill and maim 
long after emplacement, well after hostilities have ended. 
These devastating effects prompted the United Nations to 
support numerous mine-clearing projects. The UN Mine 
Action Service (UNMAS) was involved in de-mining activi- 
ties in states such as Azerbaijan, Cambodia, CONGO, Sudan, 
Kosovo, and LEBANON. The UNITED NATIONS OFFICE OF 
PROJECT SERVICES also provided extensive de-mining ser- 
vices in states where UN PEACEKEEPING operations were 
underway. In 1997 the United Nations opened for signa- 
ture the CONVENTION ON THE PROHIBITION OF THE USE, 
STOCKPILING, PRODUCTION AND TRANSFER OF ANTI-PER- 
SONNEL MINES AND THEIR DESTRUCTION (Mine Ban Treaty). 
By February 2006, 151 governments had become parties to 
the treaty, however, notable among the non-signatories were 
the United States, RUSSIAN FEDERATION, Israel, and the two 
Koreas. Although, the U.S. government did announce in Feb- 
ruary 2004 that it would end the production and use of “per- 
sistent” land mines after 2010, and would use only a type of 
mine that rendered itself inert within days of its deployment. 
The inexpensive nature of land mines, and their relatively 
simple technology, however, made these weapons extremely 
attractive to rebel, ethnic, and religious forces fighting in the 


developing world. In 2006, 13 countries continued to pro- 
duce land mines, nine of them in Asia. 

Conflicts in the post-cold war era have been fought 
almost exclusively with light or small arms. The United 
Nations defines small arms as weapons designed for individ- 
ual use. They include, inter alia, revolvers and self-loading 
pistols, rifles and carbines, sub-machine guns, assault rifles, 
and light machine guns. Light arms are weapons designed 
for use by two or three persons serving as a crew. They 
include heavy machine guns, hand-held grenade launch- 
ers, portable anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns, rifles, portable 
launchers of anti-tank and anti-aircraft missiles, and mortars 
of a caliber of less than 100 millimeters. As of 2006, experts 
put the total number of small and light weapons in the 
world at 600 million. Their victims have been combatants 
and non-combatants alike. Among the latter group has been 
an extraordinarily high percentage of WOMEN and children. 
Clandestine arms brokers found these types of weapons the 
easiest to sell and deploy, exacerbating international efforts 
to limit their numbers. The disintegration of states and the 
weakening of central control over national arsenals also pro- 
duced a huge dispersion of these armaments. In 2001 the 
United Nations convened a WORLD CONFERENCE to address 
this type of weapon, but participating states could not arrive 
at a consensus on how to cut small arms quantities or how 
to regulate their movement. Five years later, a review confer- 
ence was convened to assess progress on ending the illicit 
trade in small arms. But little optimism existed that these 
weapons could be eliminated. 
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weapons of mass destruction (WMD) 

WEAPONS of mass destruction have threatened mankind 
since the beginning of the 20th century. Nuclear, biological, 
and CHEMICAL WEAPONS (also referred to as NBC-weapons) 
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are classified as WMD, because they enable their users to 
kill large numbers of people in a very short period. With 
the close of the COLD WAR, the world community worried 
that “States of Concern” or terrorist groups might use such 
weapons. These fears were confirmed by Iraq's use of chemi- 
cal weapons against its Kurdish population in the 1980s, 
by a terrorist attack, using sarin gas, in the Tokyo subway 
in 1995, and by the terrorist attacks on New York City and 
Washington, D.C., on September 11, 2001. 

BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS (BW) were the first WMD to be 
used in warfare, when, during the Middle Ages, carcasses 
of animals or corpses of people who had died of diseases 
were catapulted into enemy-held fortresses. The develop- 
ment of man-made weapons of this kind began in the 1930s. 
The infamous “Unit 731” of the Imperial Japanese army 
experimented with different diseases, including the plague. 
In the late 1930s, Japanese invaders dropped specially bred 
plague-infected rats and fleas that carried the disease over 
a small village in CHINA, killing approximately 500 people. 
The Japanese also conducted tests with humans on a large 
scale. However, there were serious logistical problems due 
to the lack of an effective method of deployment, and such 
weapons were not used in World War II. Research in this 
field began anew and biological weapons were developed as 
a potential munition during the cold war. While the UNITED 
STATES stopped its program in 1970, the USSR expanded 
its capabilities. BW are also known as the “poor man’s atom 
bomb” since they are easy and cheap to develop and employ. 
As of the turn of the century, however, biological weapons 
had never been used in combat. 

On two occasions international treaties sought to elimi- 
nate biological weapons from military arsenals. The 1925 
Geneva PROTOCOL prohibited their use in warfare. The 1972 
CONVENTION ON THE PROHIBITION OF THE DEVELOPMENT, 
PRODUCTION AND STOCKPILING OF BACTERIOLOGICAL (BIO- 
LOGICAL) AND TOXIN WEAPONS AND ON THEIR DESTRUCTION 
(BWC) went further by prohibiting their development and 
possession. Under the BWC, the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL 
has the authority to investigate the alleged use of biologi- 
cal weapons, ascertain facts regarding such alleged use, and 
report his findings to the member states. Nonetheless, a 
number of countries violated their TREATY obligations by ini- 
tiating or continuing to develop and produce these types of 
weapons. For example, IRAQ, while a signatory of the BWC, 
developed an offensive biological program in the 1980s. In 
1991, following the GULF WAR, the UN SECURITY COUNCIL 
required Baghdad to accept the unconditional destruction 
of its biological weapons and all components of its BW pro- 
gram. However, despite years of inspections and extensive 
evidence and documentation of Iraq’s BW program, no sig- 
nificant amount of biological agent was found by the time of 
the U.S. invasion of Iraq in 2003. 

Chemical weapons (CW) were developed at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century and used for the first time in 1915. 


Thousands were killed and maimed during the so-called Gas 
War on the Western Front in World War I. More recently, 
the Iraqi government used CW in its war with IRAN and 
against the Kurdish minority inside Iraq. On November 30, 
1992, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted the “Convention on 
the Prohibition of the Development, Production, Stockpil- 
ing and Use of Chemical Weapons and on Their Destruc- 
tion” (Res. 39). The Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC) 
entered into force in 1997. The CONVENTION was the first 
international DISARMAMENT agreement with the purpose of 
eliminating an entire category of WMD. It prohibited the 
development, acquisition, production, stockpiling, and use 
of chemical weapons. States were required to destroy all 
chemical weapons and production facilities. Given the rela- 
tive simplicity of producing chemical agents, however, the 
danger remained that states and terrorist groups could pro- 
duce, conceal, and use these dangerous weapons. 

Nuclear weapons research occurred in GERMANY and the 
UNITED STATES during World War II. Only twice in history 
have such weapons been used: in August 1945, at the con- 
clusion of World War Il, when the United States dropped 
two atomic bombs on JAPAN, one over Hiroshima and a 
second over Nagasaki. Japan surrendered later that month, 
but almost immediately after the war a nuclear arms race 
developed between the United States and the USSR, with 
each side developing huge arsenals of strategic and tactical 
nuclear weapons. Other states to join the “nuclear club” 
were the UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, China, and INDIA. In 
1998, PAKISTAN successfully tested a nuclear device. 

In an effort to limit the threat of nuclear weapons, the 
United Nations, beginning in the 1940s, undertook a com- 
plex array of disarmament initiatives. It created negotiating 
forums like the UNITED NATIONS ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION, the EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMAMENT COMMITTEE, 
and the CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT. It held SPECIAL SES- 
SIONS on disarmament and focused world attention on the 
varied aspects of the nuclear problem: proliferation, regional 
arms races, weapons testing, deployment of nuclear devices 
in outer space, and arms technology transfers. 

According to Part III of the Facultative Protocol No. I to 
the Geneva Conventions, parties to a conflict are not free in 
the kind of weapons they may employ. Weapons or methods 
of war that are likely to have long-lasting and severe negative 
effects on the ENVIRONMENT or induce unnecessary suffering 
are forbidden under INTERNATIONAL LAW and are expressly 
outlawed in Article 23 of The Hague Convention respecting 
the Laws and Customs of War (1907). Moreover, developing 
treaty law proscribes the use, possession, or deployment of 
many types of weapons of mass destruction. In addition to 
the agreements cited above, multilateral treaties dealing with 
WMD include the NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY 
(NPT), the COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 
(CTBT) regional NUCLEAR WEAPONS-FREE ZONE agreements 
such as the TREATY OF TLATLELOCO, and the MOON TREATY. 
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Bilateral treaties between the United States and the USSR 
(RUSSIAN FEDERATION) over a 40-year period also reduced 
the possibility of WMDs being employed. The most signifi- 
cant were the Partial Test Ban Treaty, the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Treaty the START agreements, and the Moscow 
Treaty of 2002. 

On April 28, 2004, the Security Council passed Reso- 
lution 1540 under the authority of the Charters CHAPTER 
VII requiring member states to establish “domestic controls 
to prevent the proliferation of nuclear, chemical, or bio- 
logical weapons and their means of delivery.” Unlike the 
past tradition of enhancing arms control through multilat- 
eral treaties, the Security Council used its power to impose 
mandatory requirements on all governments. A power rarely 
used, the Security Council for only the second time used 
its enforcement authority under Chapter VII for a purpose 
unconnected to a specific event that threatened international 
peace and security. The other time was in the wake of the 
terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, when the council 
imposed stringent obligations on all states to battle inter- 
national TERRORISM. Resolution 1540 established a Security 
Council Committee of the Whole to monitor progress by 
states obligated under its terms to alter their domestic laws 
and regulations. 

The passage of Resolution 1540 marked a concern for an 
emerging potential of new nuclear proliferation. The terror- 
ist attacks of September 11, 2001, the war in Iraq, the dis- 
parate investigations in many countries of non-state groups 
that governments suspected of planning further terrorism 
also raised fears that nuclear weapons might be used. In 
2002 UN Under-Secretary-General for Disarmament Affairs 
Jayantha Dhanapala proposed that an independent commis- 
sion be established to recommend ways of avoiding further 
proliferation and possible use of these devices. The Swedish 
government took up the suggestion, and appointed HANS 
BLIX, former chief weapons inspector in Iraq, to chair the 
commission. Blix presented Secretary-General KOFI ANNAN 
with the commission’s recommendations on June 1, 2006. 
Among other proposals the group suggested the convocation 
of a world summit on disarmament and a revision of VOT- 
ING rules in the CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT to allow 
something less than unanimity to move international disar- 
mament efforts forward. The call for an international confer- 
ence was particularly welcomed by Annan since the WORLD 
SUMMIT of 2005 had failed to address nuclear proliferation, 
much to Annan’s consternation. 

By 2004, Iran and North Korea seemed poised to join the 
nuclear club. Two years earlier North Korean officials had 
admitted that the country was developing these weapon sys- 
tems in secret. The government also barred inspectors from 
the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA), in 
violation of its commitments under the agency’s safeguards 
program. The IAEA referred the North Korean case to the 
Security Council in February 2003. Subsequent “six-party 


talks” were undertaken that included the United States, North 
Korea, China, Russia, South Korea, and Japan. While Iran 
signed the Additional PROTOCOL to the NPT on November 
26, 2003, giving the IAEA the right to make unannounced 
inspections and to access sensitive Iranian information con- 
cerning the country’s nuclear program, the Iranian govern- 
ment claimed sovereign authority to continue its nuclear 
research program. It asserted that the enrichment of uranium 
then underway was purely for peaceful purposes. However, 
the United States and several European nations claimed Teh- 
ran was seeking a nuclear weapons capability. Negotiations 
between Iran and three European governments—Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany—were unable to persuade Tehran 
to halt uranium enrichment. As it had earlier with North 
Korea, the IAEA referred the Iranian case to the Security 
Council at the end of March 2006. In 2005, the United States 
submitted a draft treaty to the UN Conference on Disarma- 
ment prohibiting the development of highly enriched ura- 
nium and plutonium that could be used in nuclear weapons. 
While the American government was particularly concerned 
about weapons production in North Korea and Iran, Secre- 
tary-General Annan opined in the spring of 2006 that urgent 
steps were needed to discourage many states from joining 
the nuclear club. In May in a speech at the University of 
Tokyo he observed that there was a growing perception that 
the possession of weapons of mass destruction, particularly 
nuclear weapons, offered the best protection against being 
attacked by another power. 


Further Reading: Cirincione, Joseph, ed. Repairing the 
Regime: Preventing the Spread of Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion. New York: Routledge, 2000. Clark, William, Jr., and 
Ryukichi Imai, eds. Next Steps in Arms Control and Non- 
Proliferation: Report of the U.S.-Japan Study Group on Arms 
Control and Non-Proliferation after the Cold War. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for Peace, 1997. Rauf, Tariq, 
Mary Beth Nikitin, and Jenni Rissanen. Inventory of Interna- 
tional Nonproliferation Organizations and Regimes, 2000 Edi- 
tion. Monterey, Calif.: Program for Nonproliferation Studies, 
Monterey Institute of International Studies, 1993. Weapons 
of Mass Destruction Commission. Weapons of Terror: Freeing 
the World of Nuclear, Biological and Chemical Arms. Stock- 
holm: Weapons of Mass Destruction Commission, 2006. 

— T. J. Weiler 
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women 

In 1945, the CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS became the 
first international document in history to acknowledge the 
role of women in the world and to accentuate gender equality 
as a fundamental HUMAN RIGHT. Over the ensuing decades 
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the United Nations engaged in a multifaceted approach to 
advance the status of women. Six key strategies were crit- 
ical in this work. These included the promotion of legal 
standards through binding UN CONVENTIONS or TREATIES 
that addressed women’s human rights, the creation of UN 
bodies specifically charged with addressing women’s issues, 
the mobilization of public opinion through WORLD CON- 
FERENCES and public forums, the enhancement of research 
about women, the provision of assistance for women in areas 
such as health, education, DEVELOPMENT, and environmen- 
tal safety, and the promotion of women’s participation in 
both national government policy-making and international 
organizations such as the United Nations and its SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES. 

The United Nations created several legal instruments 
intended to enhance the status of women. These documents 
addressed a number of issues, including prostitution in the 
Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Persons 
and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others, equal 
pay for work of equal value in the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION (ILO) Convention on Equal Remuneration, 
the ability to vote and hold public office in the CONVEN- 
TION ON THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN, the right of 
consent to marriage in the Convention on Consent to Mar- 
riage, Minimum Age for Marriage and Registration for Mar- 
riages, the right to equal education in the UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
(UNESCO), the Convention against Discrimination in Edu- 
cation, and the elimination of all forms of discrimination 
against women as provided in the UN CONVENTION ON THE 
ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
WOMEN (CEDAW). 

Adopted in 1979, CEDAW established a monitoring com- 
mittee to review adherence to the convention. The group 
of 23 experts joined the growing UN apparatus committed 
to addressing women’s issues. The CEDAW committee was 
preceded by the UN's creation of the COMMISSION ON THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN (CSW) in 1946 as the first function- 
ing commission of the UN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 
CIL (ECOSOC). Within the SECRETARIAT the Department 
for the Advancement of Women in its early iterations sup- 
ported the work of the commission and helped organize the 
world conferences on women. In 1976 ECOSOC created the 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN (INSTRAW) as the primary 
agency for data collection and the dissemination of informa- 
tion about women, complementing work being done by the 
International Labour Organization, the UN Statistical Office, 
and the UN DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR WOMEN (UNIFEM). 
The last of these was created in 1976 as a voluntary fund 
following the first world conference on women. Nearly a 
decade later it became the lead agency on women’s issues 
in the UN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME with assets reaching 
more than $500 million by the end of the century. 


Beginning with the UN DECADE FOR WOMEN (1976-85), 
the United Nations directed media attention toward the con- 
ditions of women around the world. The United Nations 
hosted four major WORLD CONFERENCES ON WOMEN (Mex- 
ico City, 1975; Copenhagen, 1980; Nairobi, 1985; and Bei- 
jing, 1995) and two follow-up meetings in 2000 and 2005, 
a General Assembly SPECIAL SESSION and a special review 
session by the Commission on the Status of Women, respec- 
tively to outline the challenges to gender equality and the 
actions needed to remove these barriers. These conferences 
served to mobilize public opinion and raise awareness about 
the conditions of women and girls around the world. Other 
UN conferences, such as the 1993 WORLD CONFERENCE 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS, the 1995 WORLD SOCIAL SUMMIT in 
Copenhagen, the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT (2000), and the 2005 
WORLD SUMMIT emphasized the critical needs and roles 
of women in their societies. Importantly, the Millennium 
Summit set as one of its MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS 
(MDGs) the commitment to promote gender equality and 
to empower women (MDG #3). All UN organs and agen- 
cies subsequently sought to address gender issues in their 
work with the final goal of “mainstreaming” women in all 
activities at the international and national levels. The United 
Nations defined mainstreaming as “the process of assess- 
ing the implications for women and men of any planned 
action, including legislation, policies or PROGRAMMES, in all 
areas and at all levels.” In the same year as the Millennium 
Summit the General Assembly also adopted a PROTOCOL to 
prohibit and punish trafficking in persons that gave special 
protections to women and girls. 

The United Nations also collects statistics and conducts 
research on women. Few countries keep separate records on 
women or even attempt any statistical analysis of women’s 
lives and work. Since the late 1970s, the United Nations 
Statistical Office, the INSTRAW, and the ILO have been 
helpful in creating methodologies appropriate for the study 
of women. Two key studies, Progress of the Worlds Women 
2005: Women, Work and Poverty and The Worlds Women 2005: 
Progress in Statistics, provided data and analysis on women’s 
experiences around the globe. Similar studies often high- 
lighted the effects of long-term inequalities and encouraged 
governments as well as the United Nations to take action to 
prevent them. Since the 1990s, the United Nations has fos- 
tered training programs and development projects all aimed 
at raising awareness and improving women’s lives. 

The United Nations has also been instrumental in provid- 
ing assistance to women in areas such as health, education, 
and the ENVIRONMENT. Several initiatives are worthy of note. 
The UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND (UNICEF), the 
WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME (WFP), and the WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION (WHO) provide assistance to women and 
girls in more than 100 countries around the world. UNIFEM, 
in conjunction with the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME, gives direct financial and technical support to 
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development projects for women in developing countries, 
and the World Health Organization’s Global Action for AIDS 
has directed international attention to the effects of AIDS on 
women and girls. 

Although women have found voice and recognition 
through the work of the United Nations, they have not 
always been represented equally in the institutional STRUC- 
TURE or the UN's decision-making bodies. Studies of the 
bureaucracy, professional ranks, and operation of SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES have found that women are hired in lower 
numbers than men and are often underrepresented in the 
highest levels of the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM. In 1994 the 
United Nations set a goal of complete gender equality by the 
year 2000 within the organization. As of November 2001, 
42.3 percent of professional and higher level staff were 
women, and only one out of 54 SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL was a woman. In other cat- 


egories the percentage was often lower. By June 2005 37.1 
percent of all professional personnel in the UN SYSTEM were 
female, up only 6.3 percent from 1997. At the existing rate 
of change, the UN goal of absolute parity would be reached 
in 2012. 

At the turn of the century, women tended to be con- 
centrated in gender-traditional, junior-level positions and 
in subagencies designed to handle women’s issues. For 
example, only two women had ever chaired the SECURITY 
COUNCIL (Ambassador Jeanne Martin Cisse of Guinea, 
who served as her country’s UN ambassador from 1972 to 
1976, and U.S. secretary of state Madeleine Albright, who 
served a term as Security Council PRESIDENT in 1996). At 
the same time, groundbreaking appointments were made 
in the 1980s and 1990s. The first woman elected to the 
bench of the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE was Rosa- 
lyn Higgins of the United Kingdom in 1995. Nafis Sadik of 
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Pakistan became the first woman to head a major UN pro- 
gram—UNITED NATIONS POPULATION FUND (UNFPA)—in 
April 1987. Margaret Joan Anstee of the United Kingdom 
became the first woman to head a PEACEKEEPING mis- 
sion (UNITED NATIONS ANGOLA VERIFICATION MISSION, 
UNAVEM) and to be appointed a SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL (to ANGOLA). In September 
1997, former Irish president Mary Robinson was appointed 
to the highly visible position of UN HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. On March 2, 1998, LOUISE FRECHETTE 
became the first DEPUTY SECRETARY-GENERAL of the United 
Nations. The post had been created in December 1997 as 
part of the REFORM package put forward by SECRETARY- 
GENERAL KOFI ANNAN. Fréchette’s duties included serving 
as the Secretary-General’s primary adviser, promoting the 
reform process, coordinating UN agencies, and representing 
the Secretary-General at conferences and official functions. 
With her appointment, Fréchette became the highest-rank- 
ing woman within the institution in UN history. And in 
April, 2002, Secretary-General Annan appointed Patricia 
Durrant of Jamaica to the new post of UN ombudsman. But 
within individual UN MISSIONS, progress was slower. Fewer 
women than men served in national delegations at high 
diplomatic ranks at the turn of the century. In August 2005, 
only 18 MISSIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS in New York 
were headed by women. 

In the 1990s, the United Nations began addressing 
sexual harassment policies and problems of gendered pro- 
motion criteria. These changes came about as a result of 
organized activities of UN workers, pressure from interna- 
tional leaders to make changes, appointments of women 
to prominent diplomatic positions by concerned states, 
and lobbying by non-governmental organizations inter- 
ested in women’s rights in the workplace. Through the 
mechanism of issuing system-wide medium-term plans 
for the advancement of women—the fourth such plan 
covering 2002 through 2005—the United Nations sought 
to raise gender awareness in all UN activities and agen- 
cies. Two internal bureaucratic agencies were created just 
before the turn of the millennium to promote fulfillment 
of these plans. The first was the Office of the Special 
Adviser to the Secretary-General on Gender Issues and 
Advancement of Women (OSAGI) created in 1997. Its pri- 
mary purposes were to promote the implementation of the 
recommendations in the MILLENNIUM DECLARATION, the 
BEIJING DECLARATION of the FOURTH WORLD CONFER- 
ENCE ON WOMEN, and the Outcome Document of BEIJING 
+5, and to advise the Secretary-General on gender issues 
so that they could be addressed in the overall policy direc- 
tion of the United Nations. The second STRUCTURE was 
the INTER-AGENCY NETWORK ON WOMEN AND GENDER 


EQUALITY (IANWGE) established in 1995. Including at 
least 25 entities in the UN System, the Network continues 
to play a central role in promoting gender equality along 
guidelines developed by the UN’s BOARD OF CHIEF EXEC- 
UTIVES (CEB). To meet the growing pressure for gender 
mainstreaming within the UN System Secretary-General 
Annan increased dramatically the appointment of women 
to senior positions. Among the more important of these 
appointments were that of Angela Kane (GERMANY) as 
Assistant Secretary-General for political affairs in Sep- 
tember 2005, Rachel N. Mavania (Uganda) as special 
adviser on gender issues and the advancement of women 
in August 2004, and, in 2003, Jane Holl Lute (UNITED 
STATES) as Assistant Secretary-General for PEACEKEEPING 
operations, and Kiran Bedia (INDIA) within the depart- 
ment as civilian police adviser. Still, as Annan pointed out 
in 1998, the United Nations had much work to do for “if 
we are convinced of all these things in relation to all the 
societies we are trying to help in this world, then how can 
we fail to apply this conviction to our own society in our 
own house?” 

See also AFGHANISTAN; AGENDA 21; BELLAMY, CAROL; 
BERTINI, CATHERINE ANNE; BRUNDTLAND, GRO HARLEM; 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS; DECLARA- 
TION ON THE ELIMINATION OF VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN; 
HIV/AIDS; HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL; INTERNATIONAL COV- 
ENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS; INTERNATIONAL 
COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS; 
INTERNATIONAL DAY FOR THE ELIMINATION OF VIOLENCE 
AGAINST WOMEN; INTERNATIONAL LAW; RIO DECLARATION; 
ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR; SPECIAL RAPPORTEUR; THIRD COM- 
MITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY; UNITED NATIONS DAY 
FOR WOMEN’S RIGHTS AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE; UNI- 
VERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 
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1945-1996. New York: Department of Public Information, 
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of Economic and Social Affairs. The Worlds Women 2005: 
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— K. J. Vogel 
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World AIDS Day 

The GENERAL ASSEMBLY established the day in 1988. It is 
commemorated on December 1 annually. The WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION had earlier created an observance on 
that day. 


World Bank 

The World Bank is a group of five financial institutions with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. These institutions include 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (IBRD)—the original “World Bank”—the International 
Finance Corporation (IFC), the International Development 
Association (IDA), the Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency (MIGA), and the International Centre for Settlement 
of Investment Disputes (ICSID). 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment was created at the BRETTON WOODS Conference 
in 1944. It began operations in 1946 with a mandate to 
aid the reconstruction of nations ravaged by World War II 
and to further the flow of capital around the world. The 
IBRD and the other institutions in the World Bank Group 
often find themselves working in close cooperation with the 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF). These entities, all 
headquartered in Washington, D.C., along with the WORLD 
TRADE ORGANIZATION (WTO), are the primary international 
monetary and financial institutions in the global financial 
framework initiated after World War IL. 

At the conclusion of the war, diplomats and political 
leaders, along with financiers and economists, determined 
to elude the financial and economic policies of economic 
nationalism that they thought had helped bring on the inter- 
war challenges of economic ruin, international collapse, and 
world war. Starting at Bretton Woods, these leaders created 
institutions to encourage freer trade in goods, money, and 


people, international rules to effect economic liberalization, 
transparency in economic and financial dealings, the ability 
to locate and rectify sudden economic troubles in specific 
areas of the world, and MECHANISMS to provide necessary 
capital assistance to nations requiring DEVELOPMENT financ- 
ing. As the world’s economy grew substantially during the 
later 20th century, these efforts appeared to be remarkably 
successful. However, during the 1990s, the World Bank, the 
IME and the WTO became controversial and were seen by 
some as promoters of a development called “globalization” 
that, detractors charged, benefited only large corporations in 
the richest capitalist nations at the expense of Third World 
countries, laboring people, distinctive native cultures, and 
the ENVIRONMENT. Critics also insisted that self-interested 
bankers and financiers, not representatives democratically 
selected by governments, made the key decisions of the 
World Bank, the IMF and the WTO. 

The World Bank has, since its origin in 1944, expanded 
its activities in ways that have made it even more important 
while also increasingly controversial. From the initial objec- 
tive of restoring war-devastated nations, the World Bank 
Group has broadened its goals to include reducing poverty 
worldwide, strengthening the economies of poor nations, 
improving living standards, and promoting economic growth 
and development. The IBRD is analogous to a global finan- 
cial cooperative. That is, it is effectively owned by its mem- 
ber countries. Its 184 member states (as of 2006) hold shares 
in the bank the amount of which is determined by the size 
of the country’s economy relative to the world’s economy. 
Thus, although all members of the Bank are represented on 
the Board of Executive Directors in Washington (and devel- 
oping nations together could count close to half of the votes 
in 2006), at the turn of the century the richest nations (the 
Group of 7: UNITED STATES, UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, JAPAN, Italy, and Canada) accounted for about 
43 percent of the shares, and thus had a considerable influ- 
ence over the bank’s policies. The United States, with 16.39 
percent of the shares, held a power of VETO over any changes 
in the bank’s articles or policies, since by the 1944 Articles of 
Agreement, 85 percent of the shares are needed to effect such 
changes. 

The bank does not make grants. It lends money to coun- 
tries, almost always DEVELOPING COUNTRIES that need 
capital, technical assistance, and sometimes financial and 
economic policy advice. The loans are repaid. There are 
two types of lending characteristic of the bank. The first is 
for developing countries that have an ability to pay market 
interest rates for the loans. The money for these loans comes 
from investors around the world who buy bonds issued by 
the bank. A second type of loan goes to the neediest coun- 
tries that are unable to pay market interest rates. Because 
the bank cannot issue bonds to raise money for these loans, 
lending is done by way of the affiliate International Devel- 
opment Association (IDA), the World Bank Group’s “con- 
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cessional” lending body. At the initiative of U.S. president 
DWIGHT EISENHOWER, the United States and several other 
wealthy World Bank member states created the IDA to lend 
to the poorest countries on the most favorable terms pos- 
sible. Its Articles of Agreement became effective in 1960. It 
shares the same staff as the IBRD and the same HEADQUAR- 
TERS, reports to the same president Robert Zoellick in 2007, 
uses the same financial standards in evaluating projects, and, 
in 2006, had 165 members. The IDA, taking advantage of 
some 30 countries that provide money needed to extend 
“credits” to the poorest borrowers, makes loans free of inter- 
est. These loans carry a very low administrative charge (.75 
percent annually in 2006), are very long term, and include 
10 years grace. IDA lends to nations that had an income in 
2005 of less than $1,025 per person. Eighty-one countries 
with a total POPULATION of 2.5 billion people were eligible to 
borrow from IDA in 2006. 

The International Finance Corporation (IFC), established 
in 1956, is the largest multilateral source of loan and equity 
financing for private sector projects in the developing world. 
It is particularly engaged in promoting sustainable private 
sector development. In 2006, the IFC had a MEMBERSHIP of 
178 nations, all of whom must be members of the IBRD. IFC 
members appoint representatives to a Board of Governors 
that can delegate powers to a Board of Directors, composed 
of the IBRD’s executive directors. The organization's presi- 
dent is the same as that for the IBRD, although it has its own 
Articles of Agreement. 

Created in 1988, the Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency (MIGA) promotes foreign direct investment into 
emerging economies to reduce poverty and seek improve- 
ment of life in poorer areas of the world. MIGA offers politi- 
cal risk insurance to investors and lenders in order to attract 
investment in developing countries. In 2006, MIGA had a 
membership of 168. Membership is open to all World Bank 
members. It is administered by a Council of Governors and 
receives some of its operating capital from the IBRD. 

In 1966, the International Centre for Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes was established under the CONVENTION on 
the Settlement of Investment Disputes between States and 
Nationals of Other States. ICSID is an autonomous inter- 
national organization with close links to the World Bank. 
By use of ARBITRATION procedures, it assists in MEDIATION 
or CONCILIATION when investment disputes arise between 
private foreign investors and member governments, of 
which there were 143 in 2006. World Bank national rep- 
resentatives typically sit as ex-officio members of ICSID’s 
Administrative Council and the bank finances the ICSID 
SECRETARIAT, although costs of specific mediations are borne 
by the involved parties. 

Altogether, the World Bank Group is one of the largest 
sources of development assistance in the world. In 2006 it 
provided more than $23.6 billion in loans and was involved 
in more than 100 developing economies. Since its educa- 


tion funding began in 1963, through 2003 it provided more 
than $30 billion in loans and credits and, as of 2005, was 
financing 147 educational projects in 86 countries. The 
Bank is also a co-sponsor of the JOINT UNITED NATIONS 
PROGRAMME ON HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS), having committed 
by 2003 more than $1.7 billion to combating the spread of 
the disease. Finally, by the turn of the century, the bank was 
providing an average of $1.3 billion in new lending every 
year for health, nutrition, and population projects in devel- 
oping countries. 

Although critics continued to fault the World Bank for 
ignoring challenges such as the environment, distinctive 
native cultures, the role of civil society, and more, others 
found by the turn of the century that the bank had added 
too much to its mandate. From reconstruction efforts in the 
Balkans to educational programs for young girls in Islamic 
countries to the struggle against AIDS, the mission of the 
bank, former managing director Jessica Einhorn warned, had 
become unwieldy. The World Bank, it seemed to contrary 
perspectives, was either doing too much or not enough. 

One of the largest initiatives in the new century was the 
financing of debt relief. The July 2005 G8 (GROUP OF EIGHT) 
Summit in Gleneagles, Scotland, decided to cancel the debt 
of the world’s most indebted countries. Known as the Mul- 
tilateral Debt Relief Initiative (MDRI), the program initiated 
by the seven richest economies in the world promised to 
forgive debt of those states that had participated success- 
fully in the bank’s Heavily Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) 
Initiative. MDRI became effective on July 1, 2006, and was 
expected to provide more than $37 billion in debt relief over 
40 years, much of it provided by IDA. 

See also ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS, BOARD OF CHIEF 
EXECUTIVES, CHINA, COMMITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT INSTITUTIONS ON THE ENVIRONMENT, DESERTIFI- 
CATION, GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY, MULTILATERAL 
DEVELOPMENT BANKS, NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ORDER, NORTH-SOUTH RELATIONS, RIO DECLARATION, SPE- 
CIALIZED AGENCIES, SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT, 
UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME. 


Further Reading: Baker, Andrew. The Group of Seven: Finance 
Ministries, Central Banks and Global Financial Governance. 
New York: Routledge, 2006. Einhorn, Jessica. “The World 
Bank’s Mission Creep.” Foreign Affairs (September—October 
2001): 22-35. Fox, Jonathan A., and L. David Brown, eds. 
The Struggle for Accountability: The World Bank, NGOs, and 
Grassroots Movements. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1998. 
Micklethwait, John, and Adrian Wooldridge. Future Perfect: 
The Challenge and Hidden Promise of Globalization. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 2000. O’Brien, Robert, et al. Contesting 
Global Governance: Multilateral Institutions and Global Move- 
ments. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000. World 
Bank Web site: <www.worldbank.org>. 
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World Banking Group See WORLD BANK. 


World Commission on Environment and 


Development (WCED) 

Created by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY in 1983 (Res. 38/161) 
to reinvigorate the global effort at environmental protec- 
tion, the World Commission on Environment and Develop- 
ment was also known as the Brundtland Commission. The 
SECRETARY-GENERAL, JAVIER PEREZ DE CUELLAR, appointed 
Norwegian prime minister GRO HARLEM BRUNDTLAND as 
the commission's chairperson. He charged the commission 
with establishing “a global agenda for change.” The Secre- 
tary-General was responding to the recommendations of a 
1982 meeting of 70 government representatives in Nairobi 
on the 10th anniversary of the UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT, which had been held 
in Stockholm. The diplomats at Nairobi had expressed dis- 
appointment with the limited progress since the Stockholm 
gathering and urged the United Nations to undertake a new 
effort at environmental policy making. 

Under Dr. Brundtland’s leadership the commission for- 
mulated one of the world’s more enduring conceptualiza- 
tions. It struck a balance between the ENVIRONMENT and 
development. It called for SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, 
defined as “development that meets the needs of the pres- 
ent without compromising the ability of future generations 
to meet their own needs.” The idea of sustainable develop- 
ment became the bedrock for all future UN efforts to address 
global environmental challenges. While imprecisely defined, 
the idea of “sustainable development” appealed to politi- 
cal leaders in states with environmental concerns because 
it seemed to put a natural limit on economic DEVELOPMENT 
strategies. For developing countries it officially recognized 
for the first time the legitimate competing claim to develop- 
ment even when environmental degradation might occur. 
On a substantive level the WCED’s promotion of sustainable 
development introduced the idea of intergenerational equity 
as a standard for national and international development and 
environmental activities. 

Dr. Brundtland and her vice chairman, Dr. Mansour 
Khalid, of Sudan, appointed the other members of the 
commission, who came from 21 nations evenly balanced 
between developed and developing states. The commis- 
sion members, however, served as individuals and did not 
represent their national governments. Ms. Brundtland also 
appointed a panel of experts to prepare a compendium of 
international environmental legal principles. The commis- 
sion held open hearings on the problems presented by the 
apparent conflicts between development and preservation 
of the global environment. Between March 1985 and Febru- 
ary 1987, the commission and its staff interviewed thou- 
sands of individuals and organizations in the preparation of 
its recommendations. 


The commission's final report in 1987, entitled Our Com- 
mon Future, proved to be one of the most widely read and 
influential UN publications. The report recognized direct 
links among a nation’s economy, social system, and envi- 
ronment. It noted that only meaningful economic growth 
could give a country the ability to provide environmental 
protection. It argued that concepts of economic growth had 
to be broadened to include noneconomic variables such as 
health, education, POPULATION growth, and the preserva- 
tion of water, air, and natural beauty. The report called on 
governments to integrate environmental considerations into 
their development planning. It urged international financial 
institutions, particularly the WORLD BANK, to provide assis- 
tance for sustainable development projects. The commission 
also recommended that the world community negotiate an 
international CONVENTION on the rights and duties of states 
in terms of sustainable development, and it called upon the 
United Nations to convene an international conference on 
the subject. 

In response to Our Common Future the General Assem- 
bly, in its 44th session (1989), authorized the calling of the 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT (UNCED), later known as the Earth Sum- 
mit. The Assembly endorsed the WCED’s recommendations 
and called on the planned conference to draft an appro- 
priate CONVENTION. In 1990 the World Bank set up the 
GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY (GEF) to meet the Brundt- 
land Commission's concerns about insufficient international 
financing of environmentally friendly development projects. 
The bank provided $1.4 billion in initial funding for projects 
focused on biodiversity, global warming, ocean pollution, 
and ozone depletion. At the national level many govern- 
ments seized upon the idea of sustainable development to 
reorder their environmental and development policies and 
institutions. 

See also UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME. 


Further Reading: Sands, Philippe, ed. Greening International 
Law. New Youk: The New Press, 1994. World Commission 
on Environment and Development. Our Common Future. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1987. 


World Conference on Human Rights 

A total of 7,000 participants, including 171 state represen- 
tatives, academics, TREATY bodies, national institutions, 
and representatives of more than 800 NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS (two-thirds of them at the grassroots level) 
gathered in Vienna for the second WORLD CONFERENCE on 
Human Rights, June 14-25, 1993, in order to review and 
debate the status of HUMAN RIGHTS implementation around 
the world. The first such meeting took place in Tehran in 
1968. The meeting marked the beginning of a renewed effort 
to strengthen and implement further the body of human 
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rights instruments that had been constructed on the foun- 
dation of the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
since 1948. 

The 1993 conference was the result of a 1989 RESOLU- 
TION by the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. The conference was 
intended to identify obstacles to the elaboration of human 
rights and ways those obstacles might be overcome. The con- 
ference agenda included examination of the links connecting 
DEVELOPMENT, democracy, and economic, social, cultural, 
civil, and political rights. It also included the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of UN methods and MECHANISMS to ensure 
adequate financing and other resources for UN human rights 
activities. 

The final document in Vienna, endorsed by the 48th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly in Resolution 121 of 1993, reaf- 
firmed the principles established in the field of human rights 
in the previous 45 years, and, in a sweeping DECLARATION, 
affirmed the principle that “all human rights are universal,” 
and that “it is the duty of states, regardless of their politi- 
cal, economic and cultural systems, to promote and protect 
all human rights and fundamental freedoms.” The Vienna 
Declaration and Program of Action further expressed sup- 
port for the creation of new mechanisms to strengthen the 
activities of the United Nations in the field of human rights. 
The declaration recommended the establishment of a SPE- 
CIAL RAPPORTEUR on Violence against WOMEN, the universal 
ratification of the Convention on the Rights of the Child by 
the year 1995, and the proclamation by the General Assem- 
bly of an international decade of the world’s INDIGENOUS 
PEOPLES. The declaration also called for the General Assem- 
bly to establish a HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. 
Subsequently, three of these recommendations were carried 
out. The post of the High Commissioner for Human Rights 
was established on December 20, 1993, the International 
Decade of the World’s Indigenous People was launched on 
December 9, 1994, and the post of the Special Rapporteur on 
Violence against Women was established. Only the call for 
universal ratification of the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child remained unfulfilled by March 2008, with the UNITED 
STATES and SOMALIA being the only UN members not to have 
done so. 


Further Reading: Dias, Clarence J. “The United Nations 
World Conference on Human Rights: Evaluation, Monitor- 
ing, and Review.” United Nations-sponsored World Confer- 
ences: Focus on Impact and Follow-up. Edited by Michael G. 
Schechter. Tokyo: United Nations University, 2001. Reilly, 
Niamh, ed. Testimonies of the Global Tribunal on Violations 
of Women’s Human Rights at the United Nations World Confer- 
ence on Human Rights, Vienna, June 1993. New Brunswick, 
NJ.: Center for Women’s Global Leadership, 1994. United 
Nations. Report of the World Conference on Human Rights 
[Vienna, 14-25 June 1993]. New York: United Nations, 1993. 
World Conference on Human Rights. World Conference on 


Human Rights, Vienna, June 1993: The Contributions of NGOs: 
Reports and Documents. Vienna: Manzsche Verlags und Uni- 
versitatsbuchhandlung, 1994. UNHCR Web site: <www. 
unhchr.ch.> 

— I. Kebreau 


world conferences 

World conferences are UN-sponsored international meet- 
ings often attended by thousands of individuals, represent- 
ing themselves, governments, international organizations, 
UN bodies, media, NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(NGOs), and the international scientific and technical com- 
munity. While nothing in the UN CHARTER specifically 
authorizes the United Nations to convene these conferences, 
the world body has used the directive in the Charter’s Pre- 
amble, calling upon it to be the “centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations,” as the basis for its sponsorship. Held at 
UN HEADQUARTERS, other UN venues, and in cities around 
the world, these international meetings grew in number, size, 
and authoritative character during the last third of the 20th 
century. The first UN-sponsored world conference was held 
in Havana, CUBA, in 1947-48 and focused on “Trade and 
Employment.” These early gatherings, prior to the 1960s, 
were relatively small, sporadic sessions. The convocation of 
the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT (UNCTAD) in 1964 in Geneva was the first to gar- 
ner worldwide attention, and to lead to the formation of 
a formal UN organ, also known as UNCTAD. Subsequent 
UNCTAD meetings were held quadrennially, with the next 
three occurring in nations of the global South—New Delhi, 
Santiago, and Nairobi. 

Beginning with the 1972 Stockholm Conference on the 
Human Environment, UN world conferences attracted the 
involvement of private international interest groups. More 
than 400 groups were accredited to the Stockholm meet- 
ing. They were allowed to present statements to the confer- 
ence and to lobby delegations. They played a critical role in 
encouraging public support for the conference’s aims and in 
providing important expertise related to the ENVIRONMENT. 
NGOs also sponsored a parallel forum while the UN gather- 
ing was in session, setting a precedent followed at all future 
UN thematic conferences. In later gatherings NGOs were 
included in the preparatory committees (PrepComs), thus 
influencing the agenda and organization of the conferences. 
The WORLD SUMMIT ON THE INFORMATION SOCIETY (WSIS), 
which met in Geneva in 2003 and Tunis in 2005, was par- 
ticularly noteworthy in its inclusion not only of civil society 
organizations but also of private companies and individuals 
in the working bodies of the conference. 

UN-sponsored world conferences have often served as 
defining events in the development of international legal 
regimes and global policies. Since the late 1980s, the United 
Nations has used world conferences with increasing frequency 
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to focus world attention on the problems and opportunities 
associated with HUMAN RIGHTS, environment, WOMEN and 
DEVELOPMENT, human settlements, racism, ozone depletion, 
natural disasters, education, DISARMAMENT, children, POPU- 
LATION policy, DESERTIFICATION, social issues, information 
and communication technologies (ICTs), and SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT. Each conference since the early 1990s was 
” which allowed 
private groups to present their views and attempt to mold 
public opinion. Forty-seven thousand people attended the 
1992 Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro, 50,000 attended the 
fourth WORLD CONFERENCE ON WOMEN in Beijing in 1995, 
and 30,000 were accredited to the 1996 Istanbul Second 
World Conference on Human Settlements (HABITAT II). 
Heads of state and of government began active participa- 


accompanied by a parallel “people's forum,’ 


tion in the sessions of world conferences starting with the 
1990 WORLD SUMMIT FOR CHILDREN held in New York City. 
The largest single gathering of world leaders occurred at 
the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT in 2000 at UN Headquarters, with 
more than 150 leaders attending. 

The extraordinary costs associated with convening the 
world community to address an important international 
issue, and the usual outcome of world meetings in the form 
of vague consensual statements, have produced serious 
debate among supporters and critics of the world confer- 
ence process. The bill to the United Nations for meetings in 
the 1990s generally ranged from $1.8 to $3.4 million. The 
most expensive was the UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT, which cost more than 
$10 million. These expenditures did not include expenses 
paid by the nations that hosted the conference, expenses that 
often rivaled UN outlays. Conference opponents argued that 
the money would have been better spent ameliorating the 
problems rather than talking about them. Critics also con- 
tended that the meetings were often duplications of efforts 
then being undertaken by SPECIALIZED AGENCIES or private 
groups, diverted world attention from more serious prob- 
lems, produced diplomatic compromises with little in the 
way of concrete commitments of resources, and “politicized” 
issues that required humanitarian or scientific responses. 

Defenders of the world conference phenomenon, includ- 
ing a significant number of states in the developing world, 
saw the meetings as opportunities to mobilize national, 
local, and non-governmental activities to solve major global 
problems, create international standards that powerful states 
would find difficult to ignore, serve as fertile ground for 
the creation of new ideas and strategies, and cut through 
UN bureaucracy and world lethargy. In the first decade of 
the new century, however, there was little indication that 
the momentum for convening world conferences had slack- 
ened. SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN himself was an 
advocate of more world meetings, conceiving and conven- 
ing the Millennium Summit. States vied for the right to host 
future sessions. As an example, South Africa committed to 


host two world conferences in 2001-02: the World Con- 
ference against Racism, Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia 
and Related Intolerance (August 31—-September 7, 2001) in 
Durban, and the World Summit on Sustainable Development 
(September 2-11, 2002) in Johannesburg. In addition to the 
South African meetings, the United Nations sponsored 16 
world conferences between 1999 and 2006, including meet- 
ings on such disparate topics as ageing, financing for devel- 
opment, small arms and light WEAPONS, and the peaceful 
uses of outer space. 

See also BEYING +5, DECLARATION, GENERAL AGREE- 
MENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE, UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA, WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS, WORLD CONFERENCES ON WOMEN, WORLD 
CONFERENCES TO COMBAT RACISM AND RACIAL DISCRIMI- 
NATION, WORLD SUMMIT (2005). 


Further Reading: Schechter, Michael G. United Nations- 
sponsored World Conferences. Focus on Impact and Follow- 
up. Tokyo: United Nations University Press, 2001. United 
Nations Department of Public Information. UN Briefing 
Papers: The World Conferences, Developing Priorities for the 
21st Century. New York: United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information, 1997. UN Web site for world conferences 
and events: <www.un.org/events/index.html>. Key confer- 
ence outcomes Web site: <http://www.un.org/esa/devagenda/ 
index.html>. 


World Conferences on Women 

By the turn of the new century, the United Nations had spon- 
sored four world conferences on women (Mexico City, 1975; 
Copenhagen, 1980; Nairobi, 1985; and Beijing, 1995). These 
conferences were an outgrowth of the International Women’s 
Year and the UNITED NATIONS DECADE FOR WOMEN (1976- 
85) that encouraged governments, NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs), and UN units to focus on women’s 
conditions in various parts of the world. 

Delegations from 133 governments took part in the first 
WORLD CONFERENCE on WOMEN held in Mexico City, where 
they debated and then adopted a World Plan of Action for 
addressing issues of equality, DEVELOPMENT, and peace. Del- 
egates also proposed that a second world conference be held 
at the mid-point of the UN designated “Decade for Women.” 
A notable consequence of this first world conference was the 
1979 GENERAL ASSEMBLY vote establishing the CONVENTION 
ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST WOMEN (CEDAW). The Mexico City conference 
also illustrated the divisions within the global women’s 
movement. Delegations from industrialized states empha- 
sized the need to achieve gender equality in the workplace 
and to gain access to positions of political power. On the 
other hand, women from the developing world spoke of the 
inequality experienced by both men and women as a product 
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of the world trade system, capitalist and imperialist intrusion 
into the newly independent states of Africa and Asia, and the 
need to overcome economic and social oppression. 

The first world conference created the momentum for 
the establishment of new international agencies working 
on behalf of women. As a product of its recommendations, 
the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL created the INTER- 
NATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN (INSTRAW), and the General 
Assembly created the Voluntary Fund for the UN Decade 
for Women. In 1985, the latter became the UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR WOMEN (UNIFEM), a separate 
agency associated with the UN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME. 
By 2006, UNIFEM held assets in excess of half a billion 
U.S. dollars. 

The next World Conference on Women, held in Copen- 
hagen in 1980, represented a mid-decade review of the prog- 
ress on the World Plan of Action passed in Mexico City. More 
than 145 governments participated with nearly 8,000 women 
attending the concurrent NGO Forum. Although high hopes 
existed for progress at the conference, much of this optimism 
was dashed in ensuing political debates. Representatives of 
the developing South again accused countries of the North 
of economic and political neo-colonialism. Meanwhile, other 
RESOLUTIONS passed by the conference condemned govern- 
ments for authoritarianism or APARTHEID. Despite these con- 
flicts, a redefined Plan of Action for the second part of the 
decade was adopted. This document focused on problems 
of employment, health, and education for women. A Third 
World conference was proposed for the end of the Decade 
for Women in 1985. 

The third World Conference, held in Nairobi in 1985, 
assessed the remaining obstacles to gender equality and the 
actions required to address them. Strategies were devised to 
accelerate fulfillment of women’s rights issues during the 
last 15 years of the century. The focus once again was given 
to themes of equality, peace, and development. The final 
document of the conference, known as the “Nairobi For- 
ward-Looking Strategies for the Advancement of Women,” 
called for new efforts to recognize that women and children 
are often the hardest hit by poverty, drought, armed con- 
flict, family violence, and marginalization caused by refugee, 
migrant, or ethnic minority status. According to the United 
Nations, approximately 120 governments in the last 10 years 
of the century reported progress in meeting the targets estab- 
lished at this conference. 

In 1995, a fourth World Conference on Women was 
held in Beijing, CHINA. Representatives of 189 governments 
attended the meeting, and a new five-year global action plan 
affirming the themes of equality, peace, and development was 
adopted. The Beijing Declaration and Platform for Action 
built on earlier commitments made by the United Nations 
and identified 12 critical areas of concern for women’s 
advancement and empowerment, including poverty, educa- 


tion and training, health, violence, armed conflict, economy, 
decision making, institutional MECHANISMS, HUMAN RIGHTS, 
media, ENVIRONMENT, and the girl child. 

Five years after Beijing, a General Assembly SPECIAL SES- 
SION held in June 2000, known as BEIJING +5, gave govern- 
ment representatives and NGOs an opportunity to assess 
progress on the platform. However, little in the way of new 
initiatives came from the meeting. Instead, the session 
allowed member states to announce national initiatives and 
gave the attendees an opportunity to prepare recommen- 
dations for the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT scheduled for Sep- 
tember. The MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs) 
that were decided on at that gathering addressed several 
women’s issues. MDG #2 committed the world to achiev- 
ing universal primary education for both boys and girls 
by 2015. Also by that date, summit participants agreed to 
promote gender equality (MDG #3) and to empower women 
in their domestic societies. MDG #5 made a commitment to 
improving significantly maternal health, with the target of 
reducing by three-quarters the maternal mortality rate. In 
2005, the COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN (CSW) 
upgraded its regular session into a special review session 
(Beijing +10). 

See also CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD FOR COORDINATION. 


Further Reading: “United Nations Decade for Women 
1976-1985: Really Only a Beginning. Mexico to Copenha- 
gen, to Nairobi: An Irresistible Momentum . . .” UN Chronicle 
22, no. 7 Quly—August 1985): ii-xxiv. “Women’s Confer- 
ence Adopts ‘Beijing Declaration and Platform for Action.” 
UN Chronicle 32, no. 4 (December 1995): 25-31. Pietilla, 
Hilkka, and Jeanne Vickers, Making Women Matter: The Role 
of the United Nations. London: Zed Books, 1996. Central 
gateway to information and resources on gender equality and 
the empowerment of women throughout the United Nations 
System Web site: <http:/(www.un.org/womenwatch/about/ 
index.html>. 

— K. J. Vogel 


World Conferences to Combat Racism and 


Racial Discrimination (WCAR) 

On November 2, 1972, the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY desig- 
nated the 10-year period 1973-82 as the Decade for Action 
to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination. Subsequently, 
the United Nations proclaimed two more Decades for Action 
(1983-92 and 1993-2002) in order to attain the goal of “vig- 
orous and continued mobilization against racism and racial 
discrimination in all its forms.” The program of action for 
the first decade was structured around a worldwide educa- 
tion campaign and measures to be taken to implement UN 
instruments promoting the elimination of racial discrimina- 
tion. The First World Conference to Combat Racism and 
Racial Discrimination was held in Geneva in 1978. The goal 
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of the conference was to assess the aims of the first decade. 
As such, the DECLARATION and PROGRAMME of Action of the 
conference reaffirmed the inherent callousness of racism and 
the threat it posed to friendly relations among peoples and 
nations. The declaration specifically condemned APARTHEID 
and recommended that efforts to combat racism include 
measures aimed at improving the living conditions of men 
and WOMEN. 

The Second World Conference to Combat Racism and 
Racial Discrimination occurred in Geneva in August 1983. 
It reviewed and assessed the activities undertaken during 
the first decade. In addition to calling for measures against 
all ideologies and practices based on racial or ethnic exclu- 
siveness or intolerance, the conference noted the double 
discrimination often encountered by women. Examples of 
“ideological” hatred cited in the Final Document included 
terror and the systematic denial of rights endorsed by such 
political movements as nazism and fascism. The conference 
declaration also urged protection of the rights of refugees, 
immigrants, and migrant workers and welcomed the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Working Group on Indig- 
enous Populations. 

The Third World Conference against Racism, Racial Dis- 
crimination, Xenophobia and Related Intolerance was held in 
Durban, South Africa, from August 31 to September 7, 2001. 
The conference intended to flesh out a broadened view of 
racism, recognizing that all societies in the world are affected 
and hindered by discrimination. But divisiveness beset the 
preparatory process of drafting a document for discussion 
and continued divisions exacerbated tensions during the 
conference. Little unity could be found among the official 
delegates, NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs), 
and the “unofficial” caucuses participating in the conference. 
The major disagreements were evident during the prepara- 
tory period. Two Working Groups—one on the declaration 
and the other on the Programme of Action—were divided 
further into four informal groups entitled Middle East ques- 
tions, issues of the legacy of the past, the grounds of racism, 
and lists of victims of racism. 

The UNITED STATES resisted participation in the confer- 
ence because the draft declaration condemned Zionism as 
a form of racism, reviving an anti-Israeli position that the 
United Nations had endorsed in 1974 but rejected in the 
early 1990s. Thus Washington sent a downgraded delega- 
tion (crucially, minus Secretary of State Colin Powell) to the 
opening sessions, then withdrew completely to show its dis- 
taste with the course of the conference. There was also acri- 
mony over the extent to which the conference should insist 
on reparations for the pre-20th century slave trade. Euro- 
pean representatives wanted to relay the message that the 
West was aware of its historical responsibility for the slave 
trade and its resulting poverty and inequality, especially in 
Africa. The European Union demonstrated that it was pre- 
pared to continue work to improve conditions among Third 


World countries that legitimately could claim the primary 
injury. European states, however, were not willing to accept 
NGO proposals for direct payments to the victims of racism. 

Thousands of non-governmental organizations partici- 
pated in the parallel NGO Forum in Durban. The NGO dec- 
laration contained more radical language than the official 
UN document. It condemned contemporary racist exploi- 
tation of groups such as the Palestinians, the Dalits (the 
“untouchables”) in INDIA, and present-day slaves in Mau- 
ritania and elsewhere. It further called for direct financial 
reparations to be paid to the victims of racism, and accused 
GLOBALIZATION of causing ongoing racial inequality. Despite 
their seeming unity, 77 NGOs from 37 countries in Europe, 
North America, and Southeast Asia, as well as five prominent 
HUMAN RIGHTS groups, rejected the NGO Declaration and 
Plan of Action. Nonetheless, both documents were included 
in the final conference declaration, together with the Youth 
Summit Declaration. 

Complicating the work of the conference were the simul- 
taneous demonstrations by local citizens and groups. The 
unofficial “pavement conference” attended by 20,000 poor 
people from South Africa turned into the largest political 
protest in the country since the demise of apartheid. The 
protesters’ message was clear: landlessness equals racism. 

More than 50 informal negotiations were held during 
the run of the conference, and consensus on most sensitive 
issues was reached only in general terms during the final 
hours. Due to the divisive nature of the issues involved, a 
number of delegations made known their reservations or dis- 
associations on certain issues, including those relating to the 
MIDDLE EAST and to the legacy of the past. The Conference 
adopted a Declaration and Programme of Action that com- 
mitted member states to undertake a wide range of measures 
to combat racism and discrimination at the international, 
regional, and national levels. The conference denounced 
slavery and colonialism and recommended remedies based 
on a “developmental partnership,” such as the “promotion of 
foreign direct investment and market access.” African leaders 
acquiesced in this formulation. 

On the Middle East question, the conference called for an 
end to violence and encouraged cooperation between Israel 
and the Palestinian people and among others involved. The 
final declaration recognized the inalienable right of the Pal- 
estinian people to self-determination and to the establish- 
ment of an independent state. On the question of slavery, the 
conference acknowledged and regretted the massive human 
suffering and the tragic plight of millions of people result- 
ing from slavery, the slave trade, apartheid, colonialism, and 
GENOCIDE. The conference asserted that slavery and the slave 
trade were crimes against humanity. Thus, due to the pains- 
taking diplomatic efforts of the South African delegation and 
the European Union, the most contentious issues facing the 
conference were resolved and the language accepted by con- 
sensus in the final DECLARATION, without “Zionism” and 
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“racism” being coupled, and without a provision for com- 
pensation for past practices of slavery. The relevant words 
were the following: “We recall that the Holocaust must never 
be forgotten. ... We recognize the inalienable right of the 
Palestinian people to self-determination and to the establish- 
ment of an independent state, and we recognize the right to 
security for all states in the region, including Israel... . We 
acknowledge that slavery and the slave trade, including the 
trans-Atlantic slave trade, were appalling tragedies in the his- 
tory of humanity . . . and further acknowledge that slavery 
and the slave trade are a crime against humanity and should 
always have been so.” 

Additionally, the conference acknowledged the contri- 
bution of slavery, the slave trade, and other historic injus- 
tices to poverty, underdevelopment, marginalization, social 
exclusion, economic disparities, and instability and insecu- 
rity, particularly in DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. It recognized 
the need to develop a new partnership in the areas of debt 
relief, poverty eradication, the building and strengthening of 
democratic institutions, and the promotion of foreign direct 
investment and market access. Because delegates were unable 
to reach an agreement on the question of victims of racism, 
the conference agreed on a self-evident text that defined 
the victims of racism, racial discrimination, xenophobia, and 
related intolerance as “individuals or groups of individuals 
who are or who have been affected by or subjected to or 
targets of those scourges.” The conference recognized that 
discrimination derived from several sources, including race, 
color, ancestors, national or ethnic origins, language, sex, 
religion, political or other opinion, social origin, property, 
and birth or other status. Mary Robinson, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the conference, noting the divisiveness of the meet- 
ing, heralded the Durban meeting as a beginning and not an 
end in urging: “There must be follow-ups.” 

The acrimony of the Third World conference hindered 
any residual momentum for further conferences or new ini- 
tiatives by the United Nations as a whole. However, sev- 
eral agencies used the conference’s declaration as a basis for 
their own efforts to fight racism, and groups with related 
agendas promoted the conference’s Plan of Action. The 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) adopted in October 2003 a new 
Integrated Strategy to Combat Racism, Discrimination, Xeno- 
phobia and Intolerance. The SPECIALIZED AGENCY undertook 
a series of studies and consultations on different aspects and 
forms of racism, xenophobia, and discrimination. UNESCO 
determined to carry out further research on the phenom- 
enon of racism, to develop new educational approaches and 
teaching materials to combat racial discrimination, to mobi- 
lize opinion leaders against these invidious forces, and to 
work to preserve multiethnic and multicultural diversity. On 
a completely different thematic issue of global diplomacy, 
non-governmental organizations seized on the final report’s 
expressed concern about the rights of the disabled. The 2001 


conference invited the General Assembly “to consider elab- 
orating an integral and comprehensive international CON- 
VENTION to protect and promote the rights and dignity of 
disabled people.” The Assembly in turn established an ad 
hoc committee that was mandated to draft the convention. 
The committee began formal drafting work on the TREATY 
in 2003, and in late summer of 2005 presented a document 
for passage to the General Assembly. The draft convention 
contained 25 articles providing protections to the disabled 
in terms of privacy, non-discrimination, independent living, 
mobility, education, the right to work, social security, ade- 
quate standards of living, and participation in the political 
and cultural life of the signatory countries. 


Further Reading: Gle-Ahanhanzo. Report by the Spe- 
cial Rapporteur on Contemporary Forms of Racial Discrimi- 
nation, Xenophobia and Related Intolerance. UN Document 
CN.4/1997/71. January 16, 1997. WCAR Web site: <www. 
un.org/WCAR>. 

— I. Kebreau 


World Court See INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, 
PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 


World Day for Water 

Observed annually on March 22, the day is intended to pro- 
mote awareness of the importance of water resources to eco- 
nomic DEVELOPMENT. 


World Day to Combat Desertification 
and Drought 


Celebrated on June 17 annually, this day marks the anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the United Nations CONVENTION TO 
COMBAT DESERTIFICATION in 1994. 


World Development Information Day 

The GENERAL ASSEMBLY intentionally chose to make this 
annual observance coincide with UNITED NATIONS Day, 
October 24. That date in 1970 was also the adoption date 
of the International Development Strategy for the Second 
United Nations DEVELOPMENT DECADE. The General Assem- 
bly in 1972 instituted World Development Information Day 
to draw world public attention to DEVELOPMENT problems 
and cooperative ways to solve them. 


World Economic and Social Survey 

The Survey is the annual publication of the UN Secretar- 
iats DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
(DESA). Its Division for DEVELOPMENT Policy and Analy- 
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sis (DPAD) produces the compendium to complement its 
semi-annual short-term economic forecasts for regions and 
major economies in the world. The Survey analyzes topi- 
cal global economic issues and current developments in the 
world economy. It provides UN forecasts on world trade and 
discusses net transfers of financial resources of DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES. It includes extensive statistical tables on macro- 
economic and trade trends. 


World Environment Day 

Celebrated annually on June 5, the day marks the anniver- 
sary of the opening session of the UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT (Stockholm, 1972), 
which led to the establishment of the UNITED NATIONS 
ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP). 


World Federation of United Nations 
Associations See UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION. 


World Food Day 

Celebrated on October 16 annually, the day was proclaimed 
by the FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) in 
1979. The day marks the date of FAO’s founding in 1945. 


World Food Programme (WFP) 

The World Food Programme began operations in 1962 as 
a product of decisions taken in 1961 by the UN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY and the FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZA- 
TION (FAO). As the food distribution agency of the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM, WFP is the largest international food aid 
provider in the world. In 2004 the organization delivered 
$3.1 billion worth of food aid to 113 million people in 80 
countries through its field staff of more than 5,000 per- 
sonnel. Its services include food deliveries to people in 
emergency circumstances—natural or man-made—to poor 
people in DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, communities where 
the food assistance will help with economic DEVELOPMENT 
projects, and “internally displaced persons” (IDPs) who 
are refugees from internecine conflict. Since the turn of the 
century, the percentage of food aid going for humanitarian 
relief has steadily increased, dwarfing earlier commitments 
of food for economic development efforts. In 1990 two- 
thirds of all WFP food aid went for development projects, 
attempting to make individuals self-reliant. By the end of 
the decade, 91 percent of food distributed went for the 
humanitarian relief of people in crisis. The 2001 invasion 
of AFGHANISTAN, the war that commenced two years later 
in IRAQ, continuing civil war in parts of Africa, and tsunami 
relief in Asia put extraordinary demands on the agency for 
immediate food assistance. 


In 1994 the World Food Programme became the first 
UN agency to draft a mission statement to guide its work. 
According to that statement, the WFP uses its food to meet 
emergency needs, support economic and social development, 
and provides logistical support necessary for the delivery of 
food. The agency also is committed to putting the issue of 
hunger at the center of the international agenda. WFP works 
most closely with the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT (IFAD), but it also conducts many projects with the 
UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME, the WORLD 
BANK, the UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES, the 
UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND (UNICEF), the WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION, the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGA- 
NIZATION, and the UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. It also has working 
agreements with several international NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, including Catholic Relief Services, Save the 
Children, CARE, World Vision International, and Food for 
the Hungry. 

In Central Asia, WFP provided extensive aid in AFGHAN- 
ISTAN, and continued to do so even as the country came 
under military attack following the 2001 terrorist attacks 
on the UNITED STATES. It focused much of the relief aid on 
vulnerable populations such as WOMEN and children, and 
it provided food to ex-combatant soldiers in civil conflicts. 
For example, in Sudan during the 1990s WFP was one of 
two lead organizations—the other was UNICEF—for Opera- 
tion Sudan Lifeline, an effort to save more than one million 
people from famine. 

The executive director of the World Food Programme 
is appointed for a five-year term jointly by the FAO DIREC- 
TOR-GENERAL and the UN SECRETARY-GENERAL. Directed 
in 2006 by James T. Morris of the United States, the WFP 
is governed by a 36-member Executive Board, half elected 
by the UN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) 
and half by the Food and Agriculture Organization to 
reelectable three-year terms. The board reports to ECOSOC 
and to the FAO Council yearly. WFP’s headquarters is in 
Rome, Italy. 

The organization is funded and receives food supplies 
from donor nations on a voluntary basis. At the turn of the 
century more than 60 nations supported WFP’s projects. In 
2004, the United States was the largest donor ($1 billion), 
the European Commission was second in donations ($200 
million), followed by JAPAN ($136 million). 

See also CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD FOR COORDINATION, 
DESERTIFICATION, PROGRAMMES AND FUNDS, SOMALIA. 


Further Reading: McGovern, George. The Third Freedom: 
Ending Hunger in Our Time. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
2001. Shaw, D. John. The UN World Food Programme and the 
Development of Food Aid. New York: Palgrave, 2001. Action 
against Hunger. The Geopolitics of Hunger, 2000-2001: Hun- 
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ger and Power. Boulder, Colo.: Lynne Rienner, 2000. Shaw, 
D. John, and Sir Hans W. Singer. “A Note on Some UN 
Achievements with Special Reference to the World Food Pro- 
gramme.” The United Nations at Work. Edited by Martin Ira 
Glassner. Westport, Conn. Praeger Publishers, 1998, 186- 
211. Talbot, Ross B. The Four World Food Agencies in Rome. 
Ames: lowa State University Press, 1990. United Nations 
Department of Public Information. Basic Facts about the 
United Nations. New York: United Nations Department of 
Public Information, published periodically. WFP Web site: 
<www.wlp.org>. 


World Food Summit see FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION. 


World Habitat Day 

Celebrated on the first Monday of October each year, the day 
marks the anniversary of the first United Nations Conference 
on Human Settlements, held in Vancouver, Canada, in 1976. 


World Health Day 

Celebrated on April 7 annually, World Health Day marks 
the anniversary of the entry into force of the constitution of 
the WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. On April 7, 1948, the 
required 26th nation ratified the document. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 

At the 1945 founding conference of the United Nations in 
San Francisco, CHINA and Brazil proposed that an interna- 
tional health organization be made a part of the UN. Because 
of the broad support for the recommendation, the new ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) organized an Inter- 
national Health Conference in 1947, at which 61 nations 
adopted the constitution of the World Health Organization. 
It came into existence on April 7, 1948, when the 26th state 
ratified the constitution, making that date in April hence- 
forth celebrated by the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM as World 
Health Day. WHO became a UN SPECIALIZED AGENCY on 
July 10, 1948. It subsumed within its organizational STRUC- 
TURE the activities of two earlier international organizations 
dedicated to global health efforts: the International Office of 
Public Hygiene founded in Paris in 1907, and the LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS Health Organization created in 1920. 

According to WHO's constitution, the goal of the orga- 
nization is “the attainment by all peoples of the highest pos- 
sible level of health,” which it defines as “a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity.” Given this broad mandate, 
the World Health Organization has developed more than 50 
programs related to research, humanitarian health assistance, 


health education, medical cooperation, clinical technology, 
and conference organization related to world-wide health 
problems, as well as worldwide programs to eradicate disease. 
Its headquarters is in Geneva, where more than one-third 
of its 3,600 personnel work. It also maintains six regional 
conferences and offices for its member states. These are in 
Washington, Copenhagen, Brazzaville (CONGO), New Delhi, 
Manila, and Alexandria (Egypt). While it provides only lim- 
ited field services, it works in alliance with “collaborating 
centres,” governments, NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, businesses, medical communities, and philanthropic 
foundations to achieve its goals. In 1980 WHO achieved 
its greatest accomplishment with the announcement of the 
eradication of smallpox. At the turn of the century it had 
refocused its efforts to fight HIV/AIDS, tobacco use, malaria, 
and childhood diseases that could be halted by the universal 
use of vaccines. In February 2002, WHO joined with the 
ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY, the FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE ORGANIZATION, and the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY in a campaign to eradicate the tsetse fly 
from Africa. The organizations planned to introduce millions 
of sterilized male flies into infected regions, hoping to elimi- 
nate the fly population, and its consequent threat to local 
human communities. 

The plenary body of the World Health Organization is the 
World Health Assembly that meets annually, usually in May. 
Only five times has it met outside of Geneva. The World 
Health Assembly, made up of the full MEMBERSHIP (192 
states as of July 2006), approves the BUDGET (approximately 
$1 billion in 2001) and program of the organization. It also 
appoints the DIRECTOR-GENERAL to a five-year term on the 
recommendation of the Executive Board. The board is made 
up of 32 individuals appointed for their expertise in the field 
of international and public health. They are appointed to 
three-year terms by member states elected to make appoint- 
ment of one of their nationals at the annual World Health 
Assembly meeting. Each annual meeting makes appoint- 
ments to the board on a rotating basis of 12:10:10. The 
board meets twice yearly, in January and immediately follow- 
ing the World Health Assembly meeting. It is charged with 
implementing the World Health Assembly's RESOLUTIONS, 
preparing the agenda for the organization, and nominating 
the director-general. 

In 1998, the World Health Assembly elected Dr. GRO 
HARLEM BRUNDTLAND as the director-general to succeed Dr. 
Hiroshi Nakajima, who had served two terms. It was hoped 
that Dr. Brundtland—a doctor, graduate of advanced studies 
in public health at Harvard University, former prime min- 
ister of Norway, and head of the WORLD COMMISSION ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT—could bring new vital- 
ity to the organization. In her past work she had coined 
the term “SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT,” which had become 
a cornerstone of all UN DEVELOPMENT efforts, and she had 
emerged as one of the most active and visible WOMEN in the 
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UN system. Dr. Brundtland immediately reorganized WHO, 
bringing in a new senior management team as her “cabinet,” 
and placing WHO's programs in policy clusters under the 
direction of cabinet officers. She shifted the focus away from 
support services in emergency or chronic health situations 
in poor countries toward the development of global core 
programs meant to create worldwide responses to health 
problems. With these efforts she brought new attention and 
resources to the organization. This was reflected in the first- 
ever address by a UN SECRETARY-GENERAL to the annual 
World Health Assembly meeting. KOFI ANNAN spoke to the 
May 2001 session, lauding WHO for its initiatives, and call- 
ing upon it to join in a Global Alliance on Health, and par- 
ticularly in the fight against AIDS in Africa. 

Beginning in 1999, WHO launched two initiatives that 
reflected Dr. Brundtland’s desire to inject WHO into larger 
social debates that will affect the health of many future 
generations. The World Health Assembly that year unani- 
mously endorsed a resolution calling for the negotiation 
of a Framework Convention on Tobacco Control (FCTC). 
The CONVENTION would bolster WHO's Tobacco Free Ini- 
tiative by imposing a worldwide ban on tobacco adver- 
tising and promotion, increasing taxes on cigarettes, and 
fostering education programs aimed at youth. The FCTC 
entered into force on February 27, 2005, and by May had 
70 parties to the agreement. WHO also created a Global 
PROGRAMME on Evidence for Health Policy, which for the 
first time created an index on the performance of national 
health systems. Through the index WHO hoped to identify 
the policies and factors that would assure “good” health 
for the population, a responsiveness in the health sys- 
tem to popular expectations, and systems that were “fair” 
in their distribution of medical services and costs. As a 
result of the first index survey, WHO identified FRANCE as 
having the “best” health system, followed by Italy, Spain, 
Oman, Austria, and JAPAN. The “worst” were found in 
sub-Saharan Africa. The index allowed WHO to make gen- 
eral recommendations to states on methods to improve 
their systems, including the recommendation in 2001 that 
national governments assure that medical insurance pro- 
grams were available to all citizens. 

Dr. Lee Jong-wook succeeded Dr. Brundtland as direc- 
tor-general in May, 2003. However, Dr. Lee died suddenly 
on May 22, 2006. A veteran of 23 years service with the 
World Health Organization, during his three-year tenure as 
director-general Dr. Lee launched the “3 by 5” program to 
provide necessary drug access to 3 million AIDS sufferers 
by 2005. While the goal was not met, the initiative led to a 
global commitment to provide universal access by 2010. Dr. 
Lee also led the international effort to contain the avian flu 
epidemic. He was the first UN agency head from the Repub- 
lic of Korea. On November 8, Dr. Margaret Chan, a bird flu 
specialist, was selected to succeed Dr. Lee. She was the first 
Chinese national to head a UN specialized agency. 


See also AFRICAN UNION, APARTHEID, CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
BOARD FOR COORDINATION, EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE, JOINT UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMME ON 
HIV/AIDS, KIM IL-SUNG, SOMALIA, UNITED NATIONS OFFICE 
FOR PROJECT SERVICES. 


Further Reading: Eco’Diagnostic, Geneva. International 
Geneva Yearbook, 2005-2006. Vol, 19. Geneva: United 
Nations, 2005. Tessitore, John, and Susan Woolfson. A Global 
Agenda. Issues before the 55th General Assembly of the United 
Nations. New York: Rowman and Littlefield, 2000. World 
Health Organization. Handbook of Resolutions and Decisions 
of the World Health Assembly and the Executive Board. Geneva: 
World Health Organization, published annually. WHO Web 
site: <http://www.who.int>. 


World Information Day 

First celebrated on May 17, 2006, the annual day of recogni- 
tion marks the anniversary of the founding of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION in 1865. 


World Intellectual Property Organization 
(WIPO) 

In 1967, in Stockholm, a CONVENTION was signed creating 
the World Intellectual Property Organization. The conven- 
tion came into force on December 17, 1974, and by Resolu- 
tion 3346, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY unanimously made WIPO 
a SPECIALIZED AGENCY of the United Nations. Among the 16 
specialized agencies that were part of the UNITED NATIONS 
SYSTEM by 2006, WIPO was the UN-related organization 
dedicated to promoting the use and security of intellectual 
property throughout the world. It sought cooperation among 
NATION-STATES to protect patents, copyrights, and intel- 
lectual property generally. In 2004 WIPO received its one- 
millionth international patent application. 

WIPO’ ancestry dates to the late 19th century. In 1883 
the Paris Convention for the Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty became the first international TREATY designed to protect 
industrial property rights. The Paris convention entered into 
force in 1884 with 14 members. In 1886, copyright protection 
became part of INTERNATIONAL LAW with the Berne Convention 
for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works. In 1893, the 
international bureaus set up to govern both the Paris and Berne 
instruments merged into the United International Bureaux for 
the Protection of Intellectual Property (the French acronym 
being BIRPI), based in Berne, Switzerland. This organization 
was the immediate predecessor to the World Intellectual Prop- 
erty Organization. In 1960, BIRPI relocated to Geneva. In 1970 
BIRPI, by virtue of the Convention Establishing the World 
Intellectual Property Organization, became WIPO. When the 
convention entered into force in 1974, WIPO then became a 
specialized agency to administer intellectual property matters 
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recognized by UN member states. In 1996 WIPO entered into a 
cooperative agreement with the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(WTO), expanding the importance and protection possibilities 
for intellectual property worldwide. 

WIPO seeks collaboration among its 183 member states 
(as of 2006) to assure global cooperation in protecting all 
intellectual property, by which is meant industrial property 
such as inventions, trademarks, and industrial designs, and 
copyright of literary, musical, artistic, photographic, and 
audiovisual creations. It encourages the composing of interna- 
tional agreements to promote the safeguarding of new forms 
of intellectual property occasioned by developments in patent 
law and digital and Internet advances. WIPO also encour- 
ages DEVELOPING COUNTRIES to make use of innovative intel- 
lectual property progress, and to acquire foreign technology 
and skills to take full advantage of new forms of scientific, 
technological, and artistic developments. It provides advice, 
training, and published documents regarding all facets in the 
field of intellectual property rights and progress. By the turn 
of the century the organization administered 23 treaties (16 
regarding industrial property and six pertaining to copyright 
law). A total of 172 NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
had OBSERVER STATUS with the organization in 2006. 

WIPO has three governing bodies: a General Assembly, 
composed of all member states, which meets every two years; 
the Conference, also made up of all members, which meets 
as well every two years; and a smaller Coordination Commit- 
tee, which convenes annually. These governing bodies estab- 
lish the program for WIPO and approve the BUDGET. In 2006 
the DIRECTOR-GENERAL of WIPO was Dr. Kamil Idris from 
Sudan, whose office was at the HEADQUARTERS in Geneva. A 
SECRETARIAT of 938 staff members administered the work of 
WIPO, and the BUDGET in 2006 was more than 650 million 
Swiss francs. 

See also CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD FOR COORDINATION, 
CONSULTATIVE STATUS, WORLD SUMMIT OF THE INFORMA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


Further Reading: Eco’Diagnostic, Geneva. International 
Geneva Yearbook. Geneva: United Nations, published annu- 
ally. WIPO Web site: <www.wipo.org>. 


World Meteorological Day 

Celebrated on March 23 annually, World Meteorological Day 
marks the anniversary of the opening of operations by the 
WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO) in 1950. 
The WMO had been created by the adoption of the World 
Meteorological CONVENTION in 1947. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
The World Meteorological Organization is the successor to 
the International Meteorological Organization (IMO), and 


was created by the World Meteorological CONVENTION as 
adopted by IMO in 1947. It came into being on March 23, 
1950, that day in March now celebrated by the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM as WORLD METEOROLOGICAL DAY. In 1952, 
the WMO became a SPECIALIZED AGENCY of the United 
Nations. The organization has more than 180 members and 
has its HEADQUARTERS in Geneva. 

The WMO facilitates international cooperation in meteoro- 
logical and hydrological observations, the exchange of impor- 
tant information about the weather and climate, the creation 
of standardized methods for observing and reporting atmo- 
spheric data, and the application of environmental informa- 
tion to DEVELOPMENT. In October 1999, the WMO adopted 
a Universal DECLARATION, committing the organization to a 
long-term plan through 2005. The plan’s objectives commit- 
ted the agency to providing leadership in CLIMATE CHANGE 
monitoring, to contributing to environmentally SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT in all countries, and to helping arrest “degrada- 
tion of the atmosphere . . . and marine ENVIRONMENTS.” 

The policy-making body of WMO is the World Meteo- 
rological Congress, which meets every four years. The 14th 
congress met in May 2003. Thirty-six members serve on 
the agency’s Executive Council, which implements the Con- 
gress’s RESOLUTIONS and regulations. WMO has six regional 
associations (AFRICA, Asia, South America, North and Cen- 
tral America, South-West Pacific, and Europe) that also meet 
every four years to coordinate activities within their regions. 
It has eight technical commissions as well for different func- 
tional areas of its activities. 

Headed by a secretary-general, who directs a staff of more 
than 200, the WMO administers several global programs 
and works with other specialized agencies and UN bodies to 
focus attention on serious climatological problems. Michel 
Jarroud (FRANCE) was elected Secretary-General in 2003. 
The WMO serves on the INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT of the UN SYSTEM CHIEF EXEC- 
UTIVES BOARD FOR COORDINATION, chaired by the UN SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL. WMO’ largest program is World Weather 
Watch (WWW), which provides up-to-the-minute weather 
information from all parts of the world. In addition to link- 
ing all national weather services, WWW gathers information 
from four polar-orbiting and five geostationary satellites. 
Its World Climate PROGRAMME (WCP), however, has been 
its most important effort, promoting international policy 
on critical climate change issues, transboundary pollution, 
and ozone degradation. It was created in 1979, following 
the First World Climate Conference, with the purpose of 
using climate information to improve the understanding of 
climate processes, and to use that understanding to warn 
governments of impending climate changes. Subsequently, 
the WMO was joined in its sponsorship of WCP by the 
UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME (UNEP), the 
Inter-governmental Commission of UNESCO, and the Inter- 
national Council for Science. 
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Based on the data from WCP, the World Meteorological 
Organization joined with UNEP to establish the INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL PANEL ON CLIMATE CHANGE (IPCC) in 1988. 
The panel, in turn, produced the data and momentum that 
led to the signing of the UNITED NATIONS FRAMEWORK CON- 
VENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE at the 1992 Earth Summit in 
Rio de Janeiro. WMO’ research also contributed to the draft- 
ing of the VIENNA CONVENTION and MONTREAL PROTOCOL 
on the Ozone Layer. It maintains in Geneva a Commission 
for Climatology to promote activities relating climate to 
human well-being and sustainable development. 

The WMO also has assisted UN activities in drought- 
prone areas of Africa, providing scientific information on 
DESERTIFICATION. It was involved in the negotiation of the 
CONVENTION TO COMBAT DESERTIFICATION, opened for sig- 
nature in October 1994. Closely connected to its work in this 
area is the WMO-maintained Hydrology and Water Resources 
Programme, which implements its activities through WMO 
offices in Bujumbura, Burundi, and Lagos, Nigeria. 

See also EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT, UNITED NATIONS OFFICE FOR PROJECT SERVICES. 


Further Reading: New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
United Nations Handbook 2000. Wellington, N.Z.: Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, published annually. WMO Web 
site: <www.wmo.ch/>. 


World Population Conference See INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON POPULATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 


World Population Day 

Celebrated on July 11 annually, this observance is an out- 
growth of the Day of Five Billion on July 11, 1987. It was 
estimated that world POPULATION surpassed that number on 
that date. In 2004, world population stood at 6.4 billion and 
was growing by 76 million a year. 


World Press Freedom Day 

Established by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY in 1993, the United 
Nations recognizes World Press Freedom Day annually on 
May 3. It commemorates the DECLARATION of Windhoek, a 
statement of free press principles, crafted by newspaper jour- 
nalists at a UN EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) conference in NAMIBIA in 1991. 


World Refugee Day 

Celebrated on June 20 annually, the day marks the anniver- 
sary of the 1951 CONVENTION RELATING TO THE STATUS OF 
REFUGEES. 


World Summit (2005) 

More than 170 world leaders gathered in New York City, 
September 14 through 16, 2005, for the High-Level Plenary 
Meeting of the UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, dubbed the 2005 
World Summit. The meeting celebrated the 60th anniversary 
of the United Nations. SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN 
and many attending delegations hoped the summit would 
serve as the culminating event in the multiyear UN REFORM 
process, and would renew the world’s commitment to the 
MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS (MDGs) established at 
the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT five years earlier. The World Summit 
Outcome, the unanimously approved final document of the 
conference, endorsed several of Annan’s reform proposals and 
incorporated several initiatives. But the overall assessment of 
the conference, even by the Secretary-General, was that it had 
been lackluster and disappointing, given earlier expectations. 

At the heart of the discussions were several structural 
reform proposals put forward by Annan in his spring 2005 
report, IN LARGER FREEDOM. The Secretary-General proposed 
expanding the SECURITY COUNCIL from 15 to 24 members 
through one of two formulas earlier suggested by the HIGH- 
LEVEL PANEL ON THREATS, CHALLENGES AND CHANGE. The 
panel had been appointed by Annan to find ways to address 
the dangers facing the UN since the acrimonious Security 
Council debates in 2002 and 2003 over the possibility of an 
American invasion of IRAQ. He also proposed abolishing the 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL and the MILITARY STAFF COMMIT- 
TEE, creating a new PEACEBUILDING COMMISSION to over- 
see PEACEKEEPING operations in conflict zones, replacing 
the COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS with a smaller, more 
authoritative HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL, and carrying out sig- 
nificant changes in the management of the United Nations. 
He believed these changes were urgent and, thus, asked 
member states to act on them at the World Summit. 

For many states from the developing world the sum- 
mit held the promise of reasserting the goals of the Millen- 
nium Summit, and particularly of getting commitments on 
the specific targets associated with the MDGs. Those targets 
were originally intended for fulfillment no later than 2015, 
but by 2006 progress had been disappointing. 

In the summer prior to the conference objections arose 
from different quarters to many of Secretary-General Annan’s 
proposals. The US PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE JOHN 
BOLTON raised several hundred amendments to the draft 
final document, objecting in particular to references to the 
Millennium Development Goals or the targets associated 
with them. The UNITED STATES also opposed an immedi- 
ate expansion of the Security Council beyond the addition 
of JAPAN as a PERMANENT MEMBER. CHINA also opposed 
the expansion of the Council without a broad consensus 
on who the new members would be. Beijing was reluctant 
to add Japan, given growing hostile relations between the 
two countries in 2006. Other nations that might be poten- 
tial candidates for permanent Council MEMBERSHIP, includ- 
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ing INDIA, GERMANY, Brazil, and Italy, organized campaigns 
on behalf of their candidacies or to block other potential 
members, which meant little agreement could be reached by 
September. States from the post-colonial areas of AFRICA and 
Asia worried that the symbolism of eliminating the Trustee- 
ship Council might redirect the UN's attention away from the 
continuing problems of the LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 

The 35-page World Summit Outcome reaffirmed the Mil- 
lennium Development Goals, but left out a specific commit- 
ment for developed nations to give 0.7 percent of their gross 
domestic product to international economic DEVELOPMENT 
efforts, a concession to U.S. objections. It called for complete 
debt relief for Heavily Indebted Poor Countries (HIPCs). In 
terms of UN reform, the summit approved the creation of a 
Peacebuilding Commission to “advise” the Security Council 
and recommended the elimination of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil through the deletion of Chapter XIII of the UN CHARTER, 
but only requested that the Security Council “consider the 
composition, mandate and working methods of the Military 
Staff Committee.” Beyond encouraging “early reform” of the 
Security Council, the summit recommended no immediate 
changes in the body. The conference recommended the cre- 
ation of a Human Rights Council to replace the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, but left open to further negotiation 
“establishing the mandate, modalities, functions, size, com- 
position, membership, working methods and procedures of 
the Council.” The negotiating process was relegated to the 
leadership of the PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Other than lauding Kofi Annan on his many administra- 
tive reforms, the summit did not augment his management 
authority or approve any managerial changes other than rec- 
ommending the strengthening of the OFFICE OF INTERNAL 
OVERSIGHT SERVICES. 

On policy issues, the summit participants gave lengthy 
attention to endorsing UN efforts to fight TERRORISM, but 
they did not provide a definition of terrorism that would 
condemn the killing of civilians, as many Western govern- 
ments sought. Delegates also reemphasized the UN’s promo- 
tion of HUMAN RIGHTS, doubling the BUDGET of the UN HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. The World Summit Out- 
come also officially recognized the emerging INTERNATIONAL 
LAW principle of the RESPONSIBILITY TO PROTECT. The final 
document stated: “The international community, through 
the United Nations, also has the responsibility to use appro- 
priate diplomatic, humanitarian and other peaceful means, 
in accordance with CHAPTERS VI and VIII of the Charter, to 
help to protect POPULATIONs from GENOCIDE, war crimes, 
ethnic cleansing and crimes against humanity. In this con- 
text, we are prepared to take collective action, in a timely 
and decisive manner, through the Security Council, in accor- 
dance with the Charter, including CHAPTER VII, on a case- 
by-case basis and in cooperation with relevant REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS as appropriate, should peaceful means be 
inadequate and national authorities are manifestly failing to 


protect their populations from genocide, war crimes, ethnic 
cleansing and crimes against humanity.” Secretary-General 
Annan had first encouraged the recognition of such a right in 
2000 when he proposed to the Millennium Summit that the 
United Nations needed to place the personal SOVEREIGNTY of 
individuals above the state sovereignty of their governments 
when central authorities violated the rights of their own 
citizens. While Annan was pleased that the responsibility 
to protect was incorporated in the results of the conference, 
he expressed sadness that the conference had said nothing 
about the continuing problem of WEAPONS proliferation, or 
the need for more serious efforts toward DISARMAMENT and 
the elimination of WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION. 


Further Reading: 2005 World Summit Outcome. A/RES/60/1. 
24 October 2005. 


World Summit for Children (WSC) See Unite 


NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND. 


World Summit for Social Development 
(WSSD) 

The World Summit for Social Development convened in 
Copenhagen, March 6-12, 1995. Informally known as “The 
Social Summit,” the conference attracted 186 state partici- 
pants, 117 of them represented by either the head of state or 
government, the largest gathering to date of world leaders. A 
total 811 NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) were 
also accredited to the conference proceedings, with additional 
NGOs holding a parallel NGO Forum. The WSSD served as 
a collective summation of previous WORLD CONFERENCES on 
different aspects of social life—conferences on WOMEN, chil- 
dren, INDIGENOUS PEOPLES, HUMAN RIGHTS, and SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT. The Social Summit focused on the eradication 
of poverty, the expansion of productive employment, the con- 
comitant reduction in unemployment, and the promotion of 
social integration as the key elements in a “people-centered” 
DEVELOPMENT process. The World Conference concluded 
with the approval of the Copenhagen Declaration on Social 
Development and a Programme of Action. 

The Copenhagen Declaration proclaimed social develop- 
ment as the highest priority in international and national 
policy making and implementation. To achieve that devel- 
opment the DECLARATION made 10 commitments on behalf 
of the international community, and then outlined specific 
recommendations each nation and international organiza- 
tion should take to achieve them. They were: (1) to cre- 
ate an economic, political, and social environment that will 
make social development possible, (2) to eradicate absolute 
poverty by a target date in each country, (3) to promote full 
employment as a priority issue at the national and inter- 
national levels, (4) to promote social integration by pro- 
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tecting human rights and by respect for diversity, (5) to 
achieve equality and equity between men and women, (6) to 
achieve universal access to HEALTH care and education, (7) 
to accelerate development in the LEAST DEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES, especially in Africa, (8) to include social development 
goals in structural adjustment programs, (9) to allocate more 
resources for social development, and (10) to strengthen 
local, national, and international cooperation on behalf of 
social development. Subsequent to the conference specific 
indicators were developed to measure progress on each of 
these commitments, and a follow-up SPECIAL SESSION OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY was convened at GENEVA HEAD- 
QUARTERS in June 2000 to assess the level of fulfillment that 
had occurred. The Copenhagen +5 Social Summit Special 
Session determined that the eradication of poverty should be 
given new emphasis and set a goal of halving the number of 
the world’s poor people by 2015. 

The Copenhagen Plan of Action named the UNITED 
NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME as the lead organization 
in mobilizing the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM to carry out the 
conference’s recommendations. Assessment of progress made 
on the 10 commitments was assigned to the COMMISSION FOR 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT (CSocD). Founded in 1946, the com- 
mission established a thematic agenda for its work based on 
the Copenhagen Programme for Action—the eradication of 
poverty (1996), productive employment (1997), promotion 
of social integration (1998), social services (1999), contribu- 
tions made by the commission (2000), social protection and 
vulnerability during GLOBALIZATION, the role of volunteerism 
(2001), and the integration of social and economic policy 
(2002). At its 39th session in February 2001, the commis- 
sion agreed on a multiyear program of work through 2006, 
continuing its thematic approach. Under the leadership of the 
UN's ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE FOR COORDINATION, later 
known as the CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD, a number of Inter- 
Agency Task Forces were also established to assure integrated 
efforts to achieve the conference's goals. 


Further Reading: Paul, James. Incorporating Human Rights 
into the Work of the World Summit for Social Development. 
Washington, D.C.: American Society of International Law, 
1995. United Nations Department of Public Information. UN 
Briefing Papers: The World Conferences, Developing Priorities 
for the 21st Century. New York: United Nations Department 
of Public Information, 1997. United Nations Development 
Programme. Progress against Poverty: A Report on Activities 
since Copenhagen. New York: United Nations Development 
Programme, 1996. 


World Summit on Sustainable Development 
(WSSD) 

The World Summit on Sustainable Development occurred 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, August 26 through Septem- 


ber 4, 2002. The summit came 10 years after the historic 
1992 Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and convened to 
review progress made on AGENDA 21, a lengthy list of recom- 
mendations developed at the earlier WORLD CONFERENCE on 
ways to achieve SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. The meeting 
was organized by the COMMISSION ON SUSTAINABLE DEVEL- 
OPMENT (CSD), itself an organ created on the recommenda- 
tion of the Rio Summit. More than 22,000 people participated 
in WSSD, including 100 heads of state, 8,000 representatives 
of NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, and 4,000 media 
representatives. A separate people’s forum occurred with just 
as many participants as the actual conference. 

The world conference approved the Johannesburg Dec- 
laration on Sustainable Development and a 54-page Plan of 
Implementation. While the summits documents reaffirmed 
the recommendation of Agenda 21, it went further and estab- 
lished time-specific targets related to the restoration of fish 
stocks, chemical use and production, slowing the rate of 
biological diversity, energy, and the special needs of AFRICA 
and small island nations. The summit participants also noted 
unsustainable patterns of consumption and production. 
They called for eco-efficiency, increased corporate responsi- 
bility, and greater conservation. The Plan of Implementation 
endorsed the GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY of the WORLD 
BANK as the chief funding MECHANISM for its proposals. 

The WSSD attempted to conflate the past recommenda- 
tions of the 1972 UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE 
HUMAN ENVIRONMENT, the Earth Summit, the Commission 
on Sustainable Development, and the 2000 MILLENNIUM 
SUMMIT into a coherent list of achievable goals. It made the 
eradication of poverty the primary task. To achieve this goal 
the Plan of Implementation recommended the following 13 
strategies: 


“(a) Halve, by the year 2015, the proportion of the world’s 
people whose income is less than 1 dollar a day and 
the proportion of people who suffer from hunger and, 
by the same date, to halve the proportion of people 
without access to safe drinking water; 

“(b) Establish a world solidarity fund to eradicate poverty 
and to promote social and human DEVELOPMENT in 
the DEVELOPING COUNTRIES pursuant to modalities to 
be determined by the General Assembly, while stress- 
ing the voluntary nature of the contributions and the 
need to avoid duplication of existing United Nations 
funds, and encouraging the role of the private sector 
and individual citizens relative to Governments in 
funding the endeavours; 

“(c) Develop national PROGRAMMES for sustainable 
development and local and community development, 
where appropriate within country-owned poverty 
reduction strategies, to promote the empowerment 
of people living in poverty and their organizations. 
These programmes should reflect their priorities 
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and enable them to increase access to productive 
resources, public services and institutions, in partic- 
ular land, water, employment opportunities, credit, 
education and health; 


“(d) Promote women’s equal access to and full partici- 


pation in, on the basis of equality with men, deci- 
sion-making at all levels, mainstreaming gender 
perspectives in all policies and strategies, eliminat- 
ing all forms of violence and discrimination against 
WOMEN and improving the status, health and eco- 
nomic welfare of women and girls through full and 
equal access to economic opportunity, land, credit, 
education and health-care services; 


“(e) Develop policies and ways and means to improve 


access by INDIGENOUS PEOPLE and their communi- 
ties to economic activities and increase their employ- 
ment through, where appropriate, measures such as 
training, technical assistance and credit facilities. 
Recognize that traditional and direct dependence on 
renewable resources and ecosystems, including sus- 
tainable harvesting, continues to be essential to the 
cultural, economic and physical well-being of indig- 
enous people and their communities; 


“(f) Deliver basic health services for all and reduce envi- 


ronmental health threats, taking into account the 
special needs of children and the linkages between 
poverty, health and ENVIRONMENT, with provision of 
financial resources, technical assistance and knowl- 
edge transfer to developing countries and countries 
with economies in transition; 


“(g) Ensure that children everywhere, boys and girls 


alike, will be able to complete a full course of primary 
schooling and will have equal access to all levels of 
education; 


“(h) Provide access to agricultural resources for people 


living in poverty, especially women and indigenous 
communities, and promote, as appropriate, land ten- 
ure arrangements that recognize and protect indig- 
enous and common property resource management 
systems; 


“(i) Build basic rural infrastructure, diversify the economy 


and improve transportation and access to markets, 
market information and credit for the rural poor to 
support sustainable agriculture and rural development; 


“G) Transfer basic sustainable agricultural techniques 


and knowledge, including natural resource manage- 
ment, to small and medium-scale farmers, fishers and 
the rural poor, especially in developing countries, 
including through multi-stakeholder approaches and 
public-private partnerships aimed at increasing agri- 
culture production and food security; 


“(k) Increase food availability and affordability, including 


through harvest and food technology and manage- 
ment, as well as equitable and efficient distribution 


systems, by promoting, for example, community- 
based partnerships linking urban and rural people 
and enterprises; 

“(1) Combat DESERTIFICATION and mitigate the effects 
of drought and floods through measures such as 
improved use of climate and weather information 
and forecasts, early warning systems, land and natu- 
ral resource management, agricultural practices and 
ecosystem conservation in order to reverse current 
trends and minimize degradation of land and water 
resources, including through the provision of ade- 
quate and predictable financial resources to imple- 
ment the United Nations CONVENTION TO COMBAT 
DESERTIFICATION in Those Countries Experiencing 
Serious Drought and/or Desertification, particularly 
in AFRICA, as one of the tools for poverty eradication; 

“(m) Increase access to sanitation to improve human 
health and reduce infant and child mortality, prior- 
itizing water and sanitation in national sustainable 
development strategies and poverty reduction strate- 
gies where they exist.” 


Further Reading: Report of the World Summit on Sustainable 
Development, Johannesburg, South Africa, 26 August—4 Sep- 
tember 2002. A/CONE199/20. Drakulich, Angela. A Global 
Agenda: Issues before the 59th General Assembly of the United 
Nations. New York: United Nations Association of the United 
States of America, 2004. 


World Summit on the Information Society 
(WSIS) 
In 1998, the INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 
(ITU), meeting in its plenipotentiary conference in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, called for the convocation of a WORLD 
CONFERENCE on the global information society. The ITU 
was concerned primarily about the limited access to infor- 
mation and communication technologies (ICTs) by peo- 
ples in poor countries. Known by the term “digital divide,” 
the disparity between the developed and developing world 
in terms of ICTs created serious implications for future 
economic and social DEVELOPMENT in LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES (LDCs). The G-8 (Group of Eight Developed 
Economic Powers) endorsed the ITU proposal at its July 
2000 meeting in Okinawa, JAPAN, and established the Digi- 
tal Opportunity Task Force (DOT Force) to advise organiz- 
ers of the proposed meeting. The UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
in December, 2001, formally authorized the gathering. 
The World Summit on the Information Society met in 
two phases: the first phase in Geneva, Switzerland, from 
December 10 through 12, 2003, and in Tunis, Tunisia, from 
November 16 to 18, 2005. 

In Geneva, 175 governments sent delegations, including 
50 heads of state or government. As importantly, 11,000 par- 
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ticipants attended the summit. In the most inclusive modus 
operandi so far employed the United Nations incorporated 
a “multi-stakeholder” approach, involving not only national 
governments in the preparation of the conference, but also 
civil society, the media, the private sector, specific private 
businesses and individuals, and the G-8’s DOT Force. Each 
of these actors was officially involved in different prepara- 
tory committees and stages of the process. Additional par- 
ticipants contributed indirectly through involvement with 
regional preparatory conferences in Asia, Africa, Europe, the 
Middle East, and LATIN AMERICA. 

The first phase of the WSIS focused primarily on 
expanding access to the Internet in the developing world. 
The conference issued the Geneva Declaration of Principles 
that expressed the attendees “common desire and commit- 
ment to build a people-centred [sic], inclusive and devel- 
opment-oriented Information Society, where everyone can 
create, access, utilize and share information and knowl- 
edge, enabling individuals, communities and peoples to 
achieve their full potential in promoting their SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT and improving their quality of life, premised 
on the purposes and principles of the CHARTER OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS and respecting fully and upholding the 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS.” The confer- 
ence’s Plan of Action established specific targets for global 
connectivity by 2015, the same year as most of the MILLEN- 
NIUM DEVELOPMENT GOAL (MDG) targets were scheduled 
to be achieved. The Plan of Action called for harnessing the 
potential of information and communication technologies 
to promote the goals of the MILLENNIUM DECLARATION. 
The Geneva session also called for the creation of a “Digi- 
tal Solidarity Fund” as a financial MECHANISM to close the 
“digital divide.” 

A secondary issue at Geneva that would become cen- 
tral to the discussions at Tunis was the matter of Internet 
governance. Development and governance of the Internet 
having been left largely to American technical corporations 
and universities since its inception in the 1960s, many del- 
egations expressed concern that the worldwide system was 
too directly controlled by one country. The Geneva meet- 
ing recommended that UN SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN create a forum for a continuing “dialogue” among 
all stakeholders on this issue. He subsequently established 
the Working Group on Internet Governance (WGIG), 
which considered a number of proposals. The organizational 
arrangement put forward by CHINA, IRAN, Saudi Arabia, and 
CUBA would have terminated the U.S. role in Internet gover- 
nance, and would have severely limited the involvement of 
private and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. It would 
have created a UN-dominated group to take charge of the 
Internet’s operations. In response, the UNITED STATES argued 
that the U.S. historic record of openness and Internet access 
was exemplary. The American government opposed turning 
governance over to international institutions that, in the U.S. 


view, would politicize the process and threaten access rather 
than promote it. U.S. participants suggested greater censor- 
ship would follow. 

At Tunis, 50 heads of state, 1,200 journalists, and more 
than 23,000 participants gathered. The International Tele- 
communication Union served as the sponsoring agency. The 
conference produced the Tunis Commitment and the Tunis 
Agenda for the Information Society. While the final documents 
reiterated the goal of spreading global connectivity to the 
developing world and set specific targets for that purpose, 
the paramount concern of the delegates was the question 
of future Internet governance. Management of the Internet 
in 2005 was largely controlled by California-based Internet 
Corporation for Assigned Names and Numbers (ICANN). 
At the Tunis meeting there was strong criticism of ICANN 
as an American monopoly, and a diplomatic push developed 
to create international control. This had become a particular 
concern as the U.S. government secretly sought intelligence 
information from Internet users as part of the “war on TER- 
RORISM,” following the terrorist attacks of September 11, 
2001. Fear emerged that U.S. dominance over the system 
could lead to a cut-off of other countries from the Inter- 
net should the United States decide it was in the American 
interest to limit access. In the end, ICANN was allowed 
to continue its functions until a conference-recommended 
2015 General Assembly review of the implementation of the 
WSIS proposals. This outcome was largely the work of the 
European Union delegation, represented officially by GREAT 
BRITAIN, which emerged as the conciliator among divergent 
voices at the conference. 

Among its other recommendations, the Tunis Agenda 
encouraged WOMEN’s empowerment and gender equality 
when it came to the digital divide. The conference urged all 
stakeholders to support women’s participation in decision- 
making processes and to contribute to shaping all spheres 
of the information society at international, regional, and 
national levels. It also recommended that steps be taken to 
ensure effective participation in global Internet governance 
by international organizations and developing countries. To 
this end, the WSIS recommended that the Secretary-General 
convene an “Internet Governance Forum” (IGF) that would 
meet regularly to discuss Internet governance issues. On 
May 27, 2006, the UN General Assembly approved the 
various DECLARATIONS and work agenda of the WSIS, in 
particular welcoming the Geneva session’s call for a “Digi- 
tal Solidarity Fund” as a mechanism to close the “digital 
divide” between the developed and developing worlds, and 
the Tunis session’s call for an Internet Governance Forum. 
The Assembly asked the Secretary-General to convene this 
multi-stakeholder policy dialogue. The first session of the 
IGF was set for October 30 through November 2, 2006, in 
Athens, Greece. The General Assembly requested the ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL to oversee the implementation 
of the WSIS recommendations. 
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Further Reading: Afele, John Senyo C. Digital Bridges: 
Developing Countries in the Knowledge Economy. Hershey, Pa.: 
Idea Group Publishing, 2003. Navas-Sabater, Juan, Andrew 
Dymond, and Niina Juntunen. Telecommunications and Infor- 
mation Services for the Poor: Toward a Strategy for Univer- 
sal Access. Washington, D.C.: World Bank, 2002. Raboy, 
Marc, and Normand Landry. Civil Society, Communication, 
and Global Governance: Issues from the World Summit on the 
Information Society. New York: Peter Lang Publishing, 2005. 
Web site for the World Summit for the Information Society: 
<http://www.itu.int/wsis/>. 


World Tourism Day 

Celebrated annually on September 27, World Tourism Day 
notes the anniversary of the formation of the WORLD TOUR- 
ISM ORGANIZATION in 1970. 


World Tourism Or ganization (WTO/OMT) 

The World Tourism Organization succeeded several inter- 
national non-governmental tourism agencies dating back to 
1925 when it became in 1976 the executing body for the 
UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME in the pro- 
motion of world tourism. A formal agreement of coopera- 
tion with the United Nations was signed the following year. 
Headquartered in Madrid, the organization had 150 member 
countries in 2006 and 350 affiliate members representing 
local governments, tourism associations, and private com- 
panies. By encouraging tourism the WTO stimulates eco- 
nomic development and employment. It carries out its work 
through six regional commissions focused on AFRICA, the 
Americas, East Asia and the Pacific, Europe, the MIDDLE 
EAST, and South Asia. 

The inter-governmental organization is governed by a 
General Assembly that meets every two years to approve the 
BUDGET and the agency's program, and to elect its secretary- 
general, who serves a four-year term. Between sessions of the 
assembly a 26-member Executive Board guides the WTO. 
The budget for 2002-03 was $20.8 million, 90 percent of it 
coming from MEMBERSHIP dues. The tourism body uses its 
resources, among other things, to promote regional tourism 
projects. In the 1990s two of the more important projects 
were “The Silk Road” and “The Slave Route” cultural initia- 
tives. Begun in 1994, the Silk Road project promoted tourism 
along the route taken by Marco Polo to CHINA. “The Slave 
Route” encouraged tourism to West African states. 

In 2001 the organization undertook an internal revitaliza- 
tion program. Among other actions it established a Commit- 
tee on World Tourism Ethics, and it began development of a 
code of conduct for tourism organizations and member states 
in light of international TERRORISM. In addition to terrorism 
in the first years of the new millennium, hurricanes and 
tsunamis reduced global tourism, forcing the WITO/OMT to 


reassess its programs. It took a more anticipatory approach 
to respond to international travel crises. The organization 
moved quickly to notify travelers of natural and health emer- 
gencies. In the latter case, the organization played a critical 
role in monitoring the spread of Avian Flu and the SARS 
(Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome) epidemic. 

See also CHIEF EXECUTIVES BOARD FOR COORDINATION, 
WORLD TOURISM Day. 


Further Reading: WTO Web site: <http://www.unwto.org>. 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 

With its HEADQUARTERS in Geneva, the World Trade Orga- 
nization is the member-directed institution that administers 
the rules governing world trade. These rules are designed 
to help trade flow smoothly, fairly, freely, and predictably. 
The WTO was created in 1995 as the result of the Uru- 
guay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations to give the 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT) the 
needed institutional support for what was becoming an 
increasingly complicated system of trade rules. At that time, 
the WTO took its place with the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
FUND (IMF) and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (WORLD BANK) to complete the BRETTON 
WOODS troika of international institutions overseeing the 
international economy. Increased world trade since 1945, 
which has been facilitated by the establishment of interna- 
tional rules under the WTO and its predecessor the GATT, 
has been one of the main engines of economic DEVELOP- 
MENT and has contributed greatly to the improvement in 
income and the reduction of poverty around the world. 

A DIRECTOR-GENERAL heads the WTO. The incumbent 
since September 2005 is Pascal Lamy, the former commis- 
sioner for trade at the European Commission. He is the 
fifth director-general following Peter Sutherland (1993-95), 
Renato Ruggiero (1995-99), Michael Moore (2000-02), and 
Supachai Panitchpakdi (2002-05). 

The Ministerial Conference, which is made up of trade 
ministers or equivalents from member countries and meets 
at least once every two years as it did in 2005 in Hong 
Kong, is the WTO's supreme decision-making body. It sets 
the organization’s strategic direction. The World Trade Orga- 
nization also has a General Council made up of ambassadors 
and heads of delegation in Geneva, which meets regularly 
to make the necessary day-to-day decisions. The General 
Council also meets as the Trade Policy Review Body and 
the Dispute Settlement Body (DSB). The Goods Council, 
Services Council, and Intellectual Property (TRIPS) Council 
report to the General Council. There are also specialized 
committees, working groups, and working parties set up to 
deal with special issues. 

The WTO has six main functions: (1) administering WTO 
trade agreements, (2) providing a forum for trade negotia- 
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tions, (3) handling trade disputes, (4) monitoring national 
trade policies, (5) providing technical assistance and training 
for developing countries on trade policy, and (6) cooperating 
with other international organizations on trade issues. 

Over a series of eight rounds of trade negotiations under 
the GATT, a complex web of some 60 agreements governing 
world trade grew up. The GATT itself, with annexes covering 
specific sectors such as agriculture and textiles, and specific 
issues such as state trading, product standards, subsidies and 
anti-dumping, became the umbrella agreement mandating 
non-discrimination for trade in goods. A General Agreement 
on Trade in Services (GATS), which contained both a frame- 
work and specific commitments for opening up service sec- 
tors to foreign competition, did the same for services. An 
Agreement on Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Prop- 
erty Rights provided protection to “intellectual property” 
such as patents, copyrights, trademarks, and trade secrets 
when trade was involved. Finally, a strengthened Dispute 
Settlement Understanding accord established procedures for 
resolving trade disputes through panels and appeals without 
resort to unilateral actions. The creation of the Dispute Set- 
tlement Board to adjudicate trade complaints among mem- 
bers was the greatest single accomplishment of the Uruguay 
Round, and the most important advancement over the previ- 
ous GATT dispute resolution process. It had been so success- 
ful that special interest groups from HUMAN RIGHTS activists 
to environmentalists have sought access to it for their own 
purposes. 

There were more than 150 countries as of August 2007 
that were members of the WTO and bound by its agree- 
ments, accounting for more than 90 percent of world trade. 
The number continued to grow with important countries 
like CHINA, the RUSSIAN FEDERATION, Saudi Arabia, and Tai- 
wan recently joining. And Russia was in the process of nego- 
tiating its ACCESSION. 

The impact of the WTO on the world economy at the 
turn of the century was extraordinary, given that the organi- 
zation had, in 2005, a staff of barely 516 and a frugal BUDGET 
of slightly more than 168.7 million Swiss francs or approxi- 
mately U.S. $136 million. 

As the 20th century concluded, the world trading sys- 
tem epitomized by the WTO came under heavy criticism by 
protest groups opposed to GLOBALIZATION, and by labor and 
environmental groups worried that trade was undermining 
labor standards and the ENVIRONMENT. The large demon- 
strations that disrupted the ill-fated Third WTO Ministerial 
meeting held in Seattle in late 1999 and the Fifth WTO 


Ministerial in Cancún in 2003 received worldwide media 
coverage and underlined the popular resistance to trade lib- 
eralization that governments would have to address to make 
further progress. 

The planned new round of multilateral trade negotia- 
tions that failed to get off the ground at Seattle in 1999 was 
only belatedly launched as the Doha Development Round in 
2003. This round, which was intended to promote growth in 
the developing world, was unfortunately never able to reach 
an agreement, and was formally suspended by the WTO 
director-general in June 2006. The differences among the 
main parties were too wide to be breached. The UNITED 
STATES, which believes that more open markets are the path 
to DEVELOPMENT and which already has relatively low indus- 
trial tariffs, wanted substantial industrial tariff cuts and the 
opening up of the agricultural sector. The European Union 
and JAPAN, which also have relatively low industrial tar- 
iffs, resisted the requested large concessions in their highly 
protected agricultural sectors. And, while the emerging 
countries including Brazil, INDIA, and China welcomed any 
proposed actions by developed countries to cut tariffs and 
open up their agricultural sectors, they were loathe to make 
any concessions of their own. This was reinforced by the 
resentment felt by many DEVELOPING COUNTRIES over what 
they perceived to be their unfair treatment in the Uruguay 
Round. 

While it is still possible that the negotiations could be 
successfully revived as was done in 1990 after the Uruguay 
Round was suspended, the will to make the required com- 
promises did not seem to exist in 2006. During the period in 
which the multilateral trade negotiations languished, there 
was a proliferation of regional and bilateral trade agreements 
and of trade disputes that posed a threat to the integrity of 
the rules-based multilateral trading system administered by 
the WTO. 

See also SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. 


Further Reading: Grady, Patrick, and Kathleen Macmillan, 
Seattle and Beyond: The WTO Millennium Round. Ottawa, 
Canada: Global Economics Ltd., 1999. Schott, Jeffrey J., ed. 
The WTO after Seattle. Washington, D.C.: Institute for Inter- 
national Economics, 2000. 

— P M. Grady 


World Youth Forums See DEPARTMENT OF ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 


xenophobia See WORLD CONFERENCES TO COMBAT 
RACISM AND RACIAL DISCRIMINATION. 


Yalta Conference 
The Yalta Conference was one of a series of summits held 
during World War II to allow the leaders of the Allied powers 
to coordinate strategy. Held in secret in the Russian Crimea, 
February 4-11, 1945, the conference brought together the 
so-called Big Three leaders, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT of the 
UNITED STATES, WINSTON CHURCHILL of the United King- 
dom, and Marshal JOSEPH STALIN of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The three leaders met daily, often with 
only translators present, to plan the final stages of the war. 
While several important decisions were made at Yalta 
regarding the planned international organization to be called 
the United Nations, the focus of the summit was on the con- 
duct of the war, rather than the postwar era or the United 
Nations. The wartime relationship among the Big Three 
powers was strained. Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin had 
little in common except that each of their countries had been 
attacked by the Axis powers. Prior to the Yalta Conference 
Stalin had not even agreed to enter the war against JAPAN, 
since officially the USSR was neutral in the East Asian the- 
ater of the world conflict. European questions, such as the 
administration and control of Eastern Europe (particularly 
in Poland), details regarding the occupation of GERMANY, 
and the issue of Russian entry into the conflict with Japan 
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after Germany was defeated were the primary concerns of all 
three leaders. 

Prior to Yalta, several steps regarding the United Nations 
had been taken, but many details remained to be negotiated. 
Indeed, Stalin had not agreed that the USSR would join the 
United Nations. The idea of an international organization 
to maintain international peace and security had evolved 
over time, in part as a means to assure the continuation of 
wartime cooperation. The first commitment to the concept 
of such an organization was made at the MOSCOW CONFER- 
ENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS in 1943. Further negotiations 
at DUMBARTON OAKS during the summer and fall of 1944 
had allowed the Big Four (the Big Three plus CHINA) to 
agree on an outline of the STRUCTURE of the organization, 
and to adopt the name—United Nations—used by the war- 
time alliance. 

At Yalta several key agreements were reached regarding 
the UN, its structure, and MEMBERSHIP. Additionally, the 
Big Three set the date of the San Francisco Conference. The 
details were negotiated in several separate conversations, 
interspersed with discussions of other issues regarding the 
war. It was at Yalta that the leaders decided that the United 
Nations would include an INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
to adjudicate disputes between states, and that a TRUSTEESHIP 
SYSTEM would be created to succeed the LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
mandate system and would administer the same territories. 

At Yalta the Big Three agreed on a definition of the term 
“peace-loving” nations that would determine which nations 
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gained original membership in the new organization. Stalin 
had insisted that only nations currently at war with the Axis 
be admitted as founding members. Roosevelt, responding 
to Latin American nations, secured Stalin’s agreement that 
nations that had not yet entered the war could have a few 
more weeks to decide, thereby allowing latecomers Argen- 
tina and Chile to become founding members of the United 
Nations, creating a united Latin American bloc in the new 
organization. The formula was that a “peace-loving” nation 
was one that declared war on the Axis before March 1, 1945. 

Significantly, a dispute regarding the VOTING power of 
the Big Three was also resolved. At Dumbarton Oaks, Sta- 
lin had sought votes for each of the 16 Soviet republics, 
contending that the nations of the British Empire gave the 
United Kingdom control of multiple votes. At Yalta, Roos- 
evelt empathized with Stalin’s concerns, but insisted that 
in order to secure congressional agreement to each Soviet 
republic having a separate vote, he would need votes for 
each of the 48 states. Stalin backed down, but insisted that 
in view of the huge wartime destruction in the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, those states must become members. Roosevelt 
agreed, regarding this as a minor matter, since he counted on 
the support of the European and Latin American nations to 
give the United States an effective voting majority. In addi- 
tion, at Yalta, Stalin finally acceded to some restrictions on 
the VETO power of the PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL, retreating from his previous insistence on an 
absolute veto over all matters. He agreed that the veto would 
not apply to procedural matters and could not be invoked by 
a state that was a party to a dispute under consideration. 

Thus, the final details regarding the organization and 
membership of the United Nations were settled at Yalta, 
which concluded the series of great power negotiations 
regarding the proposed international organization. Most 
important, at Yalta the Soviet Union committed itself to join- 
ing the United Nations. 

See also CAIRO DECLARATION, TEHERAN CONFERENCE. 


Further Reading: Bennett, Edward M. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the Search for Victory: American-Soviet Relations, 1939- 
1945. Wilmington, Del.: Scholarly Resources, 1990. Buhite, 
Russell D. Decisions at Yalta: An Appraisal of Summit Diplo- 
macy. Wilmington, Del.: Scholarly Resources, 1986. Hoopes, 
Townsend, and Douglas Brinkley. FDR and the Creation of the 
U.N. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1997. Kim- 
ball, Warren. The Juggler. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1991. 

— K. J. Grieb 


Yom Kippur War See ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE. 


Yugoslavia, former See FORMER YUGOSLAVIA. 
Zaire See CONGO. 
Zionism See ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE. 


Zionism Is Racism Resolution 

The RESOLUTION that proclaimed Zionism a form of racism 
and racial discrimination is entitled 3379 (XXX), Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, and it was adopted by the 
United Nations GENERAL ASSEMBLY on November 10, 1975. 
The resolution received support from states such as Algeria, 
Brazil, IRAQ, Mexico, Morocco, Ukraine, and the USSR, and 
it was opposed by states such as Australia, Canada, Israel, 
Norway, and the UNITED STATES. The resolution, adopted by 
a vote of 72 in favor, 35 opposed, with 32 abstentions and 
3 absences, condemned the unholy alliance between South 
African racism and Zionism, took note that the DECLARATION 
of Mexico stated that a prerequisite for international peace 
required the elimination of Zionism, and also took note that 
the racist regimes in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), South Africa, and 
occupied Palestine had a common imperialist origin. With 
the close of the COLD WAR and the successful outcome of 
the GULF WAR, the General Assembly revoked the resolu- 
tion on December 16, 1991. During a trip to Israel in 1998, 
SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN apologized to the Israeli 
people for the passage of the original resolution. Nonethe- 
less, various states and NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
continued to urge a reinstatement of the resolution. The most 
serious challenge came at the Third WORLD CONFERENCE 
TO COMBAT RACISM AND RACIAL DISCRIMINATION (WCAR) 
in 2001 where several delegations managed to include in 
an early draft of the final declaration reference to Zionism 
as a form of racism. To protest the move, the United States 
sent only a low-level delegation to the conference, and many 
European representatives made clear their opposition to the 
draft. The reference was deleted from the final document 
voted on by the attending countries. 

See also ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE. 


Further Reading: Manor, Y. To Right a Wrong. New York: 
Shengold Publishers, 1997. Said, Edward. The Question of 
Palestine. New York: Vintage Books, 1980. United Nations. 
A/RES/3379 (XXX) Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination. General Assembly Plenary meeting, Novem- 
ber 10, 1975. Revocation of A/RES/3379 (A/RES/46/86; 16 
December 1991). 

— S. E McMahon 
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Charter of the United Nations 


Preamble 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
DETERMINED 

to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind, and 

to reaf rm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, 
AND FOR THESE ENDS 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbours, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and 
security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institu- 
tion of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in 
the common interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of 
the economic and social advancement of all peoples, 
HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS TO 
ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through rep- 
resentatives assembled in the city of San Francisco, who 
have exhibited their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United 
Nations and do hereby establish an international organiza- 
tion to be known as the United Nations. 


Chapter I: Purposes and Principles 


Article 1 
The Purposes of the United Nations are: 
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1. To maintain international peace and security, and 
to that end: to take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats to the peace, 
and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful 
means, and in conformity with the principles of jus- 
tice and international law, adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes or situations which might lead 
to a breach of the peace; 

To develop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 

To achieve international co-operation in solving inter- 
national problems of an economic, social, cultural, 
or humanitarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion; and 

To be a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations 
in the attainment of these common ends. 


Article 2 


The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the Pur- 
poses stated in Article 1, shall act in accordance with the 
following Principles. 


1. The Organization is based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all its Members. 

All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the 
rights and bene ts resulting from membership, shall 
ful lin good faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter. 

All Members shall settle their international disputes 
by peaceful means in such a manner that international 
peace and security, and justice, are not endangered. 
All Members shall refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any state, 
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or in any other manner inconsistent with the Purposes 
of the United Nations. 

5. All Members shall give the United Nations every assis- 
tance in any action it takes in accordance with the 
present Charter, and shall refrain from giving assis- 
tance to any state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that states which are 
not Members of the United Nations act in accordance 
with these Principles so far as may be necessary for 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall autho- 
rize the United Nations to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state or shall require the Members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present Charter; but 
this principle shall not prejudice the application of 
enforcement measures under Chapter VIL. 


Chapter Il: Membership 


Article 3 


The original Members of the United Nations shall be the 
states which, having participated in the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at San Francisco, or 
having previously signed the Declaration by United Nations 
of 1 January 1942, sign the present Charter and ratify it in 
accordance with Article 110. 


Article 4 


1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all 
peace-loving states which accept the obligations con- 
tained in the present Charter and, in the judgment 
of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to membership in the 
Nations will be effected by a decision of the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. 


Article 5 


A Member of the United Nations against which preventive 
or enforcement action has been taken by the Security Coun- 
cil may be suspended from the exercise of the rights and 
privileges of membership by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. The exercise of 
these rights and privileges may be restored by the Security 
Council. 


Article 6 


A Member of the United Nations which has persistently vio- 
lated the Principles contained in the present Charter may 
be expelled from the Organization by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 


Chapter III: Organs 
Article 7 


1. There are established as the principal organs of the 
United Nations: a General Assembly, a Security Coun- 
cil, an Economic and Social Council, a Trusteeship 
Council, an International Court of Justice, and a Sec- 
retariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary 
may be established in accordance with the present 
Charter. 


Article 8 


The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the eligi- 
bility of men and women to participate in any capacity and 
under conditions of equality in its principal and subsidiary 
organs. 


Chapter IV: The General Assembly 


COMPOSITION 
Article 9 


1. The General Assembly shall consist of all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

2. Each Member shall have not more than ve represen- 
tatives in the General Assembly. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
Article 10 


The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the present Charter or relating 
to the powers and functions of any organs provided for in 
the present Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, 
may make recommendations to the Members of the United 
Nations or to the Security Council or to both on any such 
questions or matters. 


Article 11 


1. The General Assembly may consider the general prin- 
ciples of co-operation in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of arma- 
ments, and may make recommendations with regard 
to such principles to the Members or to the Security 
Council or to both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions 
relating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security brought before it by any Member of the 
United Nations, or by the Security Council, or by a 
state which is not a Member of the United Nations in 
accordance with Article 35, paragraph 2, and, except 
as provided in Article 12, may make recommenda- 
tions with regard to any such questions to the state or 
states concerned or to the Security Council or to both. 
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Any such question on which action is necessary shall 
be referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the 
Security Council to situations which are likely to 
endanger international peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set forth in this 
Article shall not limit the general scope of Article 10. 


Article 12 


1. While the Security Council is exercising in respect of 
any dispute or situation the functions assigned to it in 
the present Charter, the General Assembly shall not 
make any recommendation with regard to that dispute 
or situation unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the Secu- 
rity Council, shall notify the General Assembly at 
each session of any matters relative to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security which are 
being dealt with by the Security Council and similarly 
notify the General Assembly, or the Members of the 
United Nations if the General Assembly is not in ses- 
sion, immediately the Security Council ceases to deal 
with such matters. 


Article 13 


1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of: 

a. promoting international co-operation in the politi- 
cal eld and encouraging the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and its codi cation; 

b. promoting international co-operation in the eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, educational, and health 

elds, and assisting in the realization of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions and powers of 
the General Assembly with respect to matters men- 
tioned in paragraph 1(b) above are set forth in Chap- 
ters IX and X. 


Article 14 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assem- 
bly may recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment 
of any situation, regardless of origin, which it deems likely 
to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a violation of the 
provisions of the present Charter setting forth the Purposes 
and Principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15 


1. The General Assembly shall receive and consider 
annual and special reports from the Security Council; 
these reports shall include an account of the measures 


that the Security Council has decided upon or taken 
to maintain international peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider 
reports from the other organs of the United Nations. 


Article 16 


The General Assembly shall perform such functions with 
respect to the international trusteeship system as are assigned 
to it under Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not designated as stra- 
tegic. 


Article 17 


1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve the 
budget of the Organization. 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by 
the Members as apportioned by the General Assembly. 

3. The Assembly shall consider and approve any nan- 
cial and budgetary arrangements with specialized 
agencies referred to in Article 57 and shall examine 
the administrative budgets of such specialized agen- 
cies with a view to making recommendations to the 
agencies concerned. 


VOTING 
Article 18 


1. Each member of the General Assembly shall have one 
vote. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important ques- 
tions shall be made by a two-thirds majority of the 
members present and voting. These questions shall 
include: recommendations with respect to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, the elec- 
tion of the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council, the election of the members of the Economic 
and Social Council, the election of members of the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with paragraph 
1 of Article 86, the admission of new Members to 
the United Nations, the suspension of the rights and 
privileges of membership, the expulsion of Members, 
questions relating to the operation of the trusteeship 
system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the deter- 
mination of additional categories of questions to be 
decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by a 
majority of the members present and voting. 


Article 19 


A Member of the United Nations which is in arrears in the 
payment of its nancial contributions to the Organization 
shall have no vote in the General Assembly if the amount of 
its arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the contributions 
due from it for the preceding two full years. The General 
Assembly may, nevertheless, permit such a Member to vote 
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if it is satis ed that the failure to pay is due to conditions 
beyond the control of the Member. 


PROCEDURE 
Article 20 


The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual sessions 
and in such special sessions as occasion may require. Special 
sessions shall be convoked by the Secretary-General at the 
request of the Security Council or of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 


Article 21 


The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of proce- 
dure. It shall elect its President for each session. 


Article 22 


The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs 
as it deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 


Chapter V: The Security Council 


COMPOSITION 
Article 23 


1. The Security Council shall consist of fteen Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The Republic of China, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America shall be 
permanent members of the Security Council. The 
General Assembly shall elect ten other Members of 
the United Nations to be non-permanent members of 
the Security Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the rst instance to the contribution of Members 
of the United Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and to the other purposes of 
the Organization, and also to equitable geographical 
distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil shall be elected for a term of two years. In the 

rst election of the non-permanent members after 
the increase of the membership of the Security Coun- 
cil from eleven to fteen, two of the four additional 
members shall be chosen for a term of one year. A 
retiring member shall not be eligible for immediate 
re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall have one 
representative. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
Article 24 


1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the 
United Nations, its Members confer on the Security 
Council primary responsibility for the maintenance 


of international peace and security, and agree that in 
carrying out its duties under this responsibility the 
Security Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council shall 
act in accordance with the Purposes and Principles of 
the United Nations. The speci c powers granted to 
the Security Council for the discharge of these duties 
are laid down in Chapters VI, VII, VIII, and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual and, when 
necessary, special reports to the General Assembly for 
its consideration. 


Article 25 


The Members of the United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Council in accordance 
with the present Charter. 


Article 26 


In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of 
international peace and security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the worlds human and economic resources, 
the Security Council shall be responsible for formulating, 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee referred 
to in Article 47, plans to be submitted to the Members of 
the United Nations for the establishment of a system for the 
regulation of armaments. 


VOTING 
Article 27 


1. Each member of the Security Council shall have one 
vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural mat- 
ters shall be made by an af rmative vote of nine mem- 
bers. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters 
shall be made by an af rmative vote of nine mem- 
bers including the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions under Chapter 
VI, and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a 
dispute shall abstain from voting. 


PROCEDURE 
Article 28 


1. The Security Council shall be so organized as to be 
able to function continuously. Each member of the 
Security Council shall for this purpose be represented 
at all times at the seat of the Organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold meetings at which 
each of its members may, if it so desires, be repre- 
sented by a member of the government or by some 
other specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such 
places other than the seat of the Organization as in its 
judgment will best facilitate its work. 
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Article 29 


The Security Council may establish such subsidiary organs 
as it deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 


The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, 
including the method of selecting its President. 


Article 31 


Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member 
of the Security Council may participate, without vote, in 
the discussion of any question brought before the Security 
Council whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
that Member are specially affected. 


Article 32 


Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member 
of the Security Council or any state which is not a Member 
of the United Nations, if it is a party to a dispute under con- 
sideration by the Security Council, shall be invited to partici- 
pate, without vote, in the discussion relating to the dispute. 
The Security Council shall lay down such conditions as it 
deems just for the participation of a state which is not a 
Member of the United Nations. 


Chapter VI: Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
Article 33 


1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security, shall, rst of all, seek a solution by 
negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or 
arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own 
choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, 
call upon the parties to settle their dispute by such 
means. 


Article 34 


The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any sit- 
uation which might lead to international friction or give rise 
to a dispute, in order to determine whether the continuance 
of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 


Article 35 


1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring any 
dispute, or any situation of the nature referred to in 
Article 34, to the attention of the Security Council or 
of the General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations 
may bring to the attention of the Security Council or 
of the General Assembly any dispute to which it is a 


party if it accepts in advance, for the purposes of the 
dispute, the obligations of paci c settlement provided 
in the present Charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of 
matters brought to its attention under this Article will 
be subject to the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 


Article 36 


1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute 
of the nature referred to in Article 33 or of a situation 
of like nature, recommend appropriate procedures or 
methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration 
any procedures for the settlement of the dispute which 
have already been adopted by the parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this Article the 
Security Council should also take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as a general rule be referred 
by the parties to the International Court of Justice in 
accordance with the provisions of the Statute of the 
Court. 


Article 37 


1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature referred 
to in Article 33 fail to settle it by the means indicated 
in that Article, they shall refer it to the Security Coun- 
cil. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance 
of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, it shall 
decide whether to take action under Article 36 or to 
recommend such terms of settlement as it may con- 
sider appropriate. 


Article 38 


Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 33 to 37, 
the Security Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
request, make recommendations to the parties with a view to 
a paci c settlement of the dispute. 


Chapter VII: Action with Respect to Threats to 
the Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of 
Aggression 


Article 39 


The Security Council shall determine the existence of any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations, or decide what measures 
shall be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to 
maintain or restore international peace and security. 


Article 40 


In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the Secu- 
rity Council may, before making the recommendations or 
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deciding upon the measures provided for in Article 39, call 
upon the parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such provisional 
measures shall be without prejudice to the rights, claims, or 
position of the parties concerned. The Security Council shall 
duly take account of failure to comply with such provisional 
measures. 


Article 41 


The Security Council may decide what measures not 
involving the use of armed force are to be employed to give 
effect to its decisions, and it may call upon the Members 
of the United Nations to apply such measures. These may 
include complete or partial interruption of economic rela- 
tions and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and 
other means of communication, and the severance of dip- 
lomatic relations. 


Article 42 


Should the Security Council consider that measures pro- 
vided for in Article 41 would be inadequate or have proved 
to be inadequate, it may take such action by air, sea, or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security. Such action may include demon- 
strations, blockade, and other operations by air, sea, or land 
forces of Members of the United Nations. 


Article 43 


1. All Members of the United Nations, in order to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of international peace and 
security, undertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its and in accordance with a special agree- 
ment or agreements, armed forces, assistance, and 
facilities, including rights of passage, necessary for 
the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the num- 
bers and types of forces, their degree of readiness and 
general location, and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated 
as soon as possible on the initiative of the Security 
Council. They shall be concluded between the Secu- 
rity Council and Members or between the Security 
Council and groups of Members and shall be subject 
to rati cation by the signatory states in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes. 


Article 44 


When the Security Council has decided to use force it shall, 
before calling upon a Member not represented on it to pro- 
vide armed forces in ful Iment of the obligations assumed 
under Article 43, invite that Member, if the Member so 
desires, to participate in the decisions of the Security Council 


concerning the employment of contingents of that Members 
armed forces. 


Article 45 


In order to enable the Nations to take urgent military mea- 
sures, Members shall hold immediately available national 
air-force contingents for combined international enforce- 
ment action. The strength and degree of readiness of these 
contingents and plans for their combined action shall be 
determined, within the limits laid down in the special agree- 
ment or agreements referred to in Article 43, by the Security 
Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 


Article 46 


Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by 
the Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. 


Article 47 


1. There shall be established a Military Staff Committee 
to advise and assist the Security Council on questions 
relating to the Security Councils military requirements 
for the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity, the employment and command of forces placed at 
its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and possible 
disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council or their representatives. Any Member of 
the United Nations not permanently represented on 
the Committee shall be invited by the Committee to 
be associated with it when the ef cient discharge of 
the Committees responsibilities requires the partici- 
pation of that Member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible 
under the Security Council for the strategic direction 
of any armed forces placed at the disposal of the Secu- 
rity Council. Questions relating to the command of 
such forces shall be worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization 
of the Security Council after consultation with appro- 
priate regional agencies, may establish sub-commit- 
tees. 


Article 48 


1. The action required to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council for the maintenance of international 
peace and security shall be taken by all the Members 
of the United Nations or by some of them, as the 
Security Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the Members of 
the United Nations directly and through their action 
in the appropriate international agencies of which 
they are members. 
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Article 49 


The Members of the United Nations shall join in affording 
mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon 
by the Security Council. 


Article 50 


If preventive or enforcement measures against any state are 
taken by the Security Council, any other state, whether a 
Member of the United Nations or not, which nds itself 
confronted with special economic problems arising from the 
carrying out of those measures shall have the right to con- 
sult the Security Council with regard to a solution of those 
problems. 


Article 51 


Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defence if an armed 
attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, until 
the Security Council has taken measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. Measures taken by 
Members in the exercise of this right of self-defence shall 
be immediately reported to the Security Council and shall 
not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council under the present Charter to take at any 
time such action as it deems necessary in order to maintain 
or restore international peace and security. 


Chapter VIII: Regional Arrangements 


Article 52 


1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the exis- 
tence of regional arrangements or agencies for deal- 
ing with such matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action, provided that such arrangements or 
agencies and their activities are consistent with the 
Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 

2. The Members of the United Nations entering into 
such arrangements or constituting such agencies shall 
make every effort to achieve paci c settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies before referring them to the 
Security Council. 

3. The Security Council shall encourage the develop- 
ment of paci c settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements or by such regional agen- 
cies either on the initiative of the states concerned or 
by reference from the Security Council. 

4. This Article in no way impairs the application of Arti- 
cles 34 and 35. 


Article 53 


1 The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize 
such regional arrangements or agencies for enforce- 


ment action under its authority. But no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional arrangements 
or by regional agencies without the authorization of 
the Security Council, with the exception of measures 
against any enemy state, as de ned in paragraph 2 of 
this Article, provided for pursuant to Article 107 or 
in regional arrangements directed against renewal of 
aggressive policy on the part of any such state, until 
such time as the Organization may, on request of the 
Governments concerned, be charged with the respon- 
sibility for preventing further aggression by such a 
state. 

2. The term enemy state as used in paragraph 1 of this 
Article applies to any state which during the Second 
World War has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter. 


Article 54 


The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully informed 
of activities undertaken or in contemplation under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


Chapter IX: International Economic and Social 
Co-operation 


Article 55 


With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: 


a. higher standards of living, full employment, and con- 
ditions of economic and social progress and develop- 
ment; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, 
and related problems; and international cultural and 
educational co-operation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion. 


Article 56 


All Members pledge themselves to take joint and separate 
action in co-operation with the Organization for the achieve- 
ment of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Article 57 


l. The various specialized agencies, established by 
intergovernmental agreement and having wide inter- 
national responsibilities, as de ned in their basic 
instruments, in economic, social, cultural, educa- 
tional, health, and related elds, shall be brought into 
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relationship with the United Nations in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 63. 

2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the 
United Nations are hereinafter referred to as special- 
ized agencies. 


Article 58 


The Organization shall make recommendations for the co- 
ordination of the policies and activities of the specialized 
agencies. 


Article 59 


The Organization shall, where appropriate, initiate negotia- 
tions among the states concerned for the creation of any new 
specialized agencies required for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Article 60 


Responsibility for the discharge of the functions of the 
Organization set forth in this Chapter shall be vested in the 
General Assembly and, under the authority of the General 
Assembly, in the Economic and Social Council, which shall 
have for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


Chapter X: The Economic and Social Council 


COMPOSITION 
Article 61 


1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of 
fty-four Members of the United Nations elected by 
the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, eighteen 
members of the Economic and Social Council shall be 
elected each year for a term of three years. A retiring 
member shall be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. At the rst election after the increase in the mem- 
bership of the Economic and Social Council from 
twenty-seven to fty-four members, in addition to the 
members elected in place of the nine members whose 
term of of ce expires at the end of that year, twenty- 
seven additional members shall be elected. Of these 
twenty-seven additional members, the term of of ce 
of nine members so elected shall expire at the end of 
one year, and of nine other members at the end of two 
years, in accordance with arrangements made by the 
General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social Council 
shall have one representative. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


Article 62 


1. The Economic and Social Council may make or initi- 
ate studies and reports with respect to international 


economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and 
related matters and may make recommendations with 
respect to any such matters to the General Assembly, 
to the Members of the United Nations, and to the spe- 
cialized agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose of pro- 
moting respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to 
the General Assembly, with respect to matters falling 
within its competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules prescribed by 
the United Nations, international conferences on mat- 
ters falling within its competence. 


Article 63 


1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into 
agreements with any of the agencies referred to in 
Article 57, de ning the terms on which the agency 
concerned shall be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations. Such agreements shall be subject to 
approval by the General Assembly. 

2. It may co-ordinate the activities of the specialized 
agencies through consultation with and recommenda- 
tions to such agencies and through recommendations 
to the General Assembly and to the Members of the 
United Nations. 


Article 64 


1. The Economic and Social Council may take appropri- 
ate steps to obtain regular reports from the specialized 
agencies, may make arrangements with the Members 
of the United Nations and with the specialized agen- 
cies to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect 
to its own recommendations and to recommendations 
on matters falling within its competence made by the 
General Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations on these reports 
to the General Assembly. 


Article 65 


The Economic and Social Council may furnish information 
to the Security Council and shall assist the Security Council 
upon its request. 


Article 66 


1. The Economic and Social Council shall perform such 
functions as fall within its competence in connexion 
with the carrying out of the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, 
perform services at the request of Members of the 
United Nations and at the request of specialized 
agencies. 
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3. It shall perform such other functions as are speci- 
ed elsewhere in the present Charter or as may be 
assigned to it by the General Assembly. 


VOTING 
Article 67 


1. Each member of the Economic and Social Council 
shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council shall 
be made by a majority of the members present and 
voting. 


PROCEDURE 
Article 68 


The Economic and Social Council shall set up commis- 
sions in economic and social elds and for the promotion 
of human rights, and such other commissions as may be 
required for the performance of its functions. 


Article 69 


The Economic and Social Council shall invite any Member of 
the United Nations to participate, without vote, in its delib- 
erations on any matter of particular concern to that Member. 


Article 70 


The Economic and Social Council may make arrangements 
for representatives of the specialized agencies to participate, 
without vote, in its deliberations and in those of the commis- 
sions established by it, and for its representatives to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the specialized agencies. 


Article 71 


The Economic and Social Council may make suitable arrange- 
ments for consultation with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within its competence. Such 
arrangements may be made with international organizations 
and, where appropriate, with national organizations after con- 
sultation with the Member of the United Nations concerned. 


Article 72 


1. The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure, including the method of selecting 
its President. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as 
required in accordance with its rules, which shall 
include provision for the convening of meetings on 
the request of a majority of its members. 


Chapter XI: Declaration Regarding Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 
Article 73 


Members of the United Nations which have or assume 
responsibilities for the administration of territories whose 


peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment recognize the principle that the interests of the inhab- 
itants of these territories are paramount, and accept as a 
sacred trust the obligation to promote to the utmost, within 
the system of international peace and security established 
by the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of 
these territories, and, to this end: 


a. to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peo- 
ples concerned, their political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses; 

b. to develop self-government, to take due account of the 
political aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them 
in the progressive development of their free political 
institutions, according to the particular circumstances 
of each territory and its peoples and their varying 
stages of advancement; 

c. to further international peace and security; 

d. to promote constructive measures of development, 
to encourage research, and to co-operate with one 
another and, when and where appropriate, with spe- 
cialized international bodies with a view to the practi- 
cal achievement of the social, economic, and scienti c 
purposes set forth in this Article; and 

e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for infor- 
mation purposes, subject to such limitation as security 
and constitutional considerations may require, statis- 
tical and other information of a technical nature relat- 
ing to economic, social, and educational conditions in 
the territories for which they are respectively respon- 
sible other than those territories to which Chapters 
XII and XIII apply. 


Article 74 


Members of the United Nations also agree that their policy 
in respect of the territories to which this Chapter applies, no 
less than in respect of their metropolitan areas, must be based 
on the general principle of goodneighbourliness, due account 
being taken of the interests and well-being of the rest of the 
world, in social, economic, and commercial matters. 


Chapter XII: International Trusteeship System 


Article 75 


The United Nations shall establish under its authority an 
international trusteeship system for the administration and 
supervision of such territories as may be placed thereunder 
by subsequent individual agreements. These territories are 
hereinafter referred to as trust territories. 


Article 76 


The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in accordance 
with the Purposes of the United Nations laid down in Article 
1 of the present Charter, shall be: 
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a. to further international peace and security; 

b. to promote the political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational advancement of the inhabitants of the trust 
territories, and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence as may be appropri- 
ate to the particular circumstances of each territory 
and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and as may be provided by the 
terms of each trusteeship agreement; 

c. to encourage respect for human rights and for fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage rec- 
ognition of the interdependence of the peoples of the 
world; and 

d. to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and 
commercial matters for all Members of the United 
Nations and their Nationals, and also equal treatment 
for the latter in the administration of justice, without 
prejudice to the attainment of the foregoing objectives 
and subject to the provisions of Article 80. 


Article 77 


1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories 
in the following categories as may be placed thereun- 
der by means of trusteeship agreements: 

a. territories now held under mandate; 

b. territories which may be detached from enemy 
states as a result of the Second World War; and 

c. territories voluntarily placed under the system by 
states responsible for their administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to 
which territories in the foregoing categories will be 
brought under the trusteeship system and upon what 
terms. 


Article 78 


The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which 
have become Members of the United Nations, relationship 
among which shall be based on respect for the principle of 
sovereign equality. 


Article 79 


The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under 
the trusteeship system, including any alteration or amend- 
ment, shall be agreed upon by the states directly concerned, 
including the mandatory power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a Member of the United Nations, and shall 
be approved as provided for in Articles 83 and 85. 


Article 80 


1. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trust- 
eeship agreements, made under Articles 77, 79, and 
81, placing each territory under the trusteeship sys- 
tem, and until such agreements have been concluded, 


nothing in this Chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatsoever 
of any states or any peoples or the terms of existing 
international instruments to which Members of the 
United Nations may respectively be parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not be interpreted 
as giving grounds for delay or postponement of the 
negotiation and conclusion of agreements for placing 
mandated and other territories under the trusteeship 
system as provided for in Article 77. 


Article 81 


The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the 
terms under which the trust territory will be administered 
and designate the authority which will exercise the adminis- 
tration of the trust territory. Such authority, hereinafter called 
the administering authority, may be one or more states or the 
Organization itself. 


Article 82 


There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, a 
strategic area or areas which may include part or all of the 
trust territory to which the agreement applies, without prej- 
udice to any special agreement or agreements made under 
Article 43. 


Article 83 


1. All functions of the United Nations relating to stra- 
tegic areas, including the approval of the terms of 
the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Security Coun- 
cil. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be 
applicable to the people of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions 
of the trusteeship agreements and without prejudice 
to security considerations, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council to perform those functions 
of the United Nations under the trusteeship system 
relating to political, economic, social, and educational 
matters in the strategic areas. 


Article 84 


It shall be the duty of the administering authority to ensure 
that the trust territory shall play its part in the maintenance of 
international peace and security. To this end the administer- 
ing authority may make use of volunteer forces, facilities, and 
assistance from the trust territory in carrying out the obliga- 
tions towards the Security Council undertaken in this regard 
by the administering authority, as well as for local defence and 
the maintenance of law and order within the trust territory. 


Article 85 


1. The functions of the United Nations with regard to 
trusteeship agreements for all areas not designated 
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as strategic, including the approval of the terms of 
the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the General Assem- 
bly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the author- 
ity of the General Assembly, shall assist the General 
Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


Chapter XIII: The Trusteeship Council 


COMPOSITION 
Article 86 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the following 
Members of the United Nations: 
a. those Members administering trust territories; 
b. such of those Members mentioned by name in Arti- 
cle 23 as are not administering trust territories; and 
c. as many other Members elected for three-year terms 
by the General Assembly as may be necessary to 
ensure that the total number of members of the 
Trusteeship Council is equally divided between 
those Members of the United Nations which admin- 
ister trust territories and those which do not. 
2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall des- 
ignate one specially quali ed person to represent it 
therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
Article 87 


The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trustee- 
ship Council, in carrying out their functions, may: 


a. consider reports submitted by the administering 
authority; 

b. accept petitions and examine them in consultation 
with the administering authority; 

c. provide for periodic visits to the respective trust ter- 
ritories at times agreed upon with the administering 
authority; and 

d. take these and other actions in conformity with the 
terms of the trusteeship agreements. 


Article 88 


The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a questionnaire on 
the political, economic, social, and educational advancement 
of the inhabitants of each trust territory, and the administer- 
ing authority for each trust territory within the competence 
of the General Assembly shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 


VOTING 
Article 89 


1. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have 
one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by 
a majority of the members present and voting. 


PROCEDURE 
Article 90 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of selecting its Presi- 
dent. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in 
accordance with its rules, which shall include provi- 
sion for the convening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 


Article 91 


The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Economic and Social Council and of 
the specialized agencies in regard to matters with which they 
are respectively concerned. 


Chapter XIV: The International Court of Justice 


Article 92 


The International Court of Justice shall be the principal judi- 
cial organ of the United Nations. It shall function in accor- 
dance with the annexed Statute, which is based upon the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of the present Charter. 


Article 93 


1. All Members of the United Nations are ipso facto par- 
ties to the Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. 

2. A state which is not a member of the United Nations 
may become a party to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice on conditions to be determined in 
each case by the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 


Article 94 


1. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to 
comply with the decision of the International Court of 
Justice in any case to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obligations 
incumbent upon it under a judgment rendered by 
the Court, the other party may have recourse to the 
Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, 
make recommendations or decide upon measures to 
be taken to give effect to the judgment. 


Article 95 


Nothing in the present Charter shall prevent Members of the 
United Nations from entrusting the solution of their differ- 
ences to other tribunals by virtue of agreements already in 
existence or which may be concluded in the future. 
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Article 96 


1. The General Assembly or the Security Council may 
request the International Court of Justice to give an 
advisory opinion on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies, which may at any time be so authorized by 
the General Assembly, may also request advisory opin- 
ions of the Court on legal questions arising within the 
scope of their activities. 


Chapter XV: The Secretariat 
Article 97 


The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and such 
staff as the Organization may require. The Secretary-General 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Security Council. He shall be the chief 
administrative of cer of the Organization. 


Article 98 


The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all meet- 
ings of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, of the 
Economic and Social Council, and of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and shall perform such other functions as are entrusted 
to him by these organs. The Secretary-General shall make an 
annual report to the General Assembly on the work of the 
Organization. 


Article 99 


The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the Secu- 
rity Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 


Article 100 


1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General 
and the staff shall not seek or receive instructions from 
any government or from any other authority external 
to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action 
which might re ect on their position as international 
of cials responsible only to the Organization. 

2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to 
respect the exclusively international character of the 
responsibilities of the Secretary-General and the staff 
and not to seek to in uence them in the discharge of 
their responsibilities. 


Article 101 


1. The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-General 
under regulations established by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to 
the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and, as required, to other organs of the 
United Nations. These staffs shall form a part of the 
Secretariat. 


3. The paramount consideration in the employment of 
the staff and in the determination of the conditions of 
service shall be the necessity of securing the highest 
standards of ef ciency, competence, and integrity. Due 
regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting 
the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 


Chapter XVI: Miscellaneous Provisions 
Article 102 


l. Every treaty and every international agreement 
entered into by any Member of the United Nations 
after the present Charter comes into force shall as 
soon as possible be registered with the Secretariat and 
published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international agree- 
ment which has not been registered in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article may 
invoke that treaty or agreement before any organ of 
the United Nations. 


Article 103 


In the event of a con ict between the obligations of the 
Members of the United Nations under the present Charter 
and their obligations under any other international agree- 
ment, their obligations under the present Charter shall 
prevail. 


Article 104 


The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its 
Members such legal capacity as may be necessary for the 
exercise of its functions and the ful lment of its purposes. 


Article 105 


1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each 
of its Members such privileges and immunities as are 
necessary for the ful lment of its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the Members of the United Nations 
and of cials of the Organization shall similarly enjoy 
such privileges and immunities as are necessary for 
the independent exercise of their functions in connex- 
ion with the Organization. 

3. The General Assembly may make recommendations 
with a view to determining the details of the appli- 
cation of paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article or may 
propose conventions to the Members of the United 
Nations for this purpose. 


Chapter XVII: Transitional Security Arrangements 
Article 106 


Pending the coming into force of such special agreements 
referred to in Article 43 as in the opinion of the Security Coun- 
cil enable it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under 
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Article 42, the parties to the Four-Nation Declaration, signed 
at Moscow, 30 October 1943, and France, shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 5 of that Declaration, consult 
with one another and as occasion requires with other Mem- 
bers of the United Nations with a view to such joint action on 
behalf of the Organization as may be necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and security. 


Article 107 


Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude 
action, in relation to any state which during the Second 
World War has been an enemy of any signatory to the pres- 
ent Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by the 
Governments having responsibility for such action. 


Chapter XVIII: Amendments 
Article 108 


Amendments to the present Charter shall come into force 
for all Members of the United Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and rati ed in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two-thirds of the Members of 
the United Nations, including all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 


Article 109 


1. A General Conference of the Members of the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing the present 
Charter may be held at a date and place to be xed 
by a two-thirds vote of the members of the General 
Assembly and by a vote of any nine members of the 
Security Council. Each Member of the United Nations 
shall have one vote in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended 
by a two-thirds vote of the conference shall take effect 
when rati ed in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional processes by two-thirds of the Members of 
the United Nations including the permanent members 
of the Security Council. 

3. Ifsuch a conference has not been held before the tenth 
annual session of the General Assembly following the 
coming into force of the present Charter, the proposal 
to call such a conference shall be placed on the agenda 


of that session of the General Assembly, and the con- 
ference shall be held if so decided by a majority vote 
of the members of the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council. 


Chapter XIX: Ratification and Signature 


Article 110 


1. The present Charter shall be rati ed by the signatory 
states in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. 

2. The rati cations shall be deposited with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, which shall 
notify all the signatory states of each deposit as well 
as the Secretary-General of the Organization when he 
has been appointed. 

3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the 
deposit of rati cations by the Republic of China, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, and the United States of America, and by a 
majority of the other signatory states. A protocol of 
the rati cations deposited shall thereupon be drawn 
up by the Government of the United States of America 
which shall communicate copies thereof to all the sig- 
natory states. 

4. The states signatory to the present Charter which rat- 
ify it after it has come into force will become original 
Members of the United Nations on the date of the 
deposit of their respective rati cations. 


Article 111 


The present Charter, of which the Chinese, French, Rus- 
sian, English, and Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall 
remain deposited in the archives of the Government of the 
United States of America. Duly certi ed copies thereof shall 
be transmitted by that Government to the Governments of 
the other signatory states. 


IN FAITH WHEREOF the representatives of the Governments 
of the United Nations have signed the present Charter. 


DONE at the city of San Francisco the twenty-sixth day of 
June, one thousand nine hundred and forty- ve. 


APPENDIX B 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


Preamble 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal 
and inalienable rights of all members of the human family is 
the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have 
resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the con- 
science of mankind, and the advent of a world in which 
human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and 
freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the common people, 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to 
have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny 
and oppression, that human rights should be protected by 
the rule of law, 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development of 
friendly relations between nations, 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the 
Charter reaf rmed their faith in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person and in the equal 
rights of men and women and have determined to promote 
social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to 
achieve, in co-operation with the United Nations, the pro- 
motion of universal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights and 
freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full realization 
of this pledge, 


Now, Therefore THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY proclaims 
THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
as a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations, to the end that every individual and every organ of 
society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall 
strive by teaching and education to promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, national 
and international, to secure their universal and effective rec- 
ognition and observance, both among the peoples of Mem- 
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ber States themselves and among the peoples of territories 
under their jurisdiction. 


Article 1 


All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience and 
should act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2 


Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status. 
Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the 
political, jurisdictional or international status of the country 
or territory to which a person belongs, whether it be inde- 
pendent, trust, non-self-governing or under any other limita- 
tion of sovereignty. 


Article 3 


Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 


Article 4 


No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the 
slave trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 


Article 5 


No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment. 


Article 6 


Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person 
before the law. 
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Article 7 


All are equal before the law and are entitled without any 
discrimination to equal protection of the law. All are entitled 
to equal protection against any discrimination in violation 
of this Declaration and against any incitement to such dis- 
crimination. 


Article 8 


Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the com- 
petent national tribunals for acts violating the fundamental 
rights granted him by the constitution or by law. 


Article 9 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or 
exile. 


Article 10 


Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hear- 
ing by an independent and impartial tribunal, in the deter- 
mination of his rights and obligations and of any criminal 
charge against him. 


Article 11 


(1) Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right 
to be presumed innocent until proved guilty accord- 
ing to law in a public trial at which he has had all the 
guarantees necessary for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not 
constitute a penal offence, under national or inter- 
national law, at the time when it was committed. 
Nor shall a heavier penalty be imposed than the one 
that was applicable at the time the penal offence was 
committed. 


Article 12 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with 
his privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to attacks 
upon his honour and reputation. Everyone has the right 
to the protection of the law against such interference or 
attacks. 


Article 13 


(1) Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the borders of each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, includ- 
ing his own, and to return to his country. 


Article 14 


(1) Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other 
countries asylum from persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the case of pros- 
ecutions genuinely arising from non-political crimes 
or from acts contrary to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations. 


Article 15 


(1) Everyone has the right to a nationality. 
(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality 
nor denied the right to change his nationality. 


Article 16 


(1) Men and women of full age, without any limitation 
due to race, nationality or religion, have the right 
to marry and to found a family. They are entitled to 
equal rights as to marriage, during marriage and at 
its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and 
full consent of the intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society and is entitled to protection by society 
and the State. 


Article 17 


(1) Everyone has the right to own property alone as well 
as in association with others. 
(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


Article 18 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion; this right includes freedom to change his reli- 
gion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in community 
with others and in public or private, to manifest his religion 
or belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance. 


Article 19 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expres- 
sion; this right includes freedom to hold opinions without 
interference and to seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers. 


Article 20 


(1) Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assem- 
bly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an associa- 
tion. 
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Article 21 


(1) Everyone has the right to take part in the govern- 
ment of his country, directly or through freely cho- 
sen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to public ser- 
vice in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of the 
authority of government; this will shall be expressed 
in periodic and genuine elections which shall be by 
universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by 
secret vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 


Article 22 


Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social 
security and is entitled to realization, through national effort 
and international co-operation and in accordance with the 
organization and resources of each State, of the economic, 
social and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and 
the free development of his personality. 


Article 23 


(1) Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of 
employment, to just and favourable conditions of 
work and to protection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right 
to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just and 
favourable remuneration ensuring for himself and 
his family an existence worthy of human dignity, and 
supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social 
protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests. 


Article 24 


Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reason- 
able limitation of working hours and periodic holidays with 


pay. 


Article 25 


(1) Everyone has the right to a standard of living ade- 
quate for the health and well-being of himself and 
of his family, including food, clothing, housing and 
medical care and necessary social services, and the 
right to security in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of 
livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care 
and assistance. All children, whether born in or out of 
wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 


Article 26 


(1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall 
be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall be made 
generally available and higher education shall be 
equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friend- 
ship among all nations, racial or religious groups, 
and shall further the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of edu- 
cation that shall be given to their children. 


Article 27 


(1) Everyone has the right freely to participate in the 
cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts and 
to share in scienti c advancement and its bene ts. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral 
and material interests resulting from any scienti c, lit- 
erary or artistic production of which he is the author. 


Article 28 


Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in 
which the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration 
can be fully realized. 


Article 29 


(1) Everyone has duties to the community in which 
alone the free and full development of his personal- 
ity is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone 
shall be subject only to such limitations as are deter- 
mined by law solely for the purpose of securing due 
recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms 
of others and of meeting the just requirements of 
morality, public order and the general welfare in a 
democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case be exer- 
cised contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 


Article 30 


Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying 
for any State, group or person any right to engage in any 
activity or to perform any act aimed at the destruction of any 
of the rights and freedoms set forth herein. 


Member 


Afghanistan 
Albania 

Algeria 

Andorra 

Angola 

Antigua and Barbuda 
Argentina 
Armenia 

Australia 

Austria 

Azerbaijan 
Bahamas 

Bahrain 
Bangladesh 
Barbados 

Belarus 

Belgium 

Belize 

Benin 

Bhutan 

Bolivia 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Botswana 

Brazil 

Brunei Darussalam 
Bulgaria 

Burkina Faso 
Burundi 
Cambodia 
Cameroon 

Canada 

Cape Verde 
Central African Republic 
Chad 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 


APPENDIX C 


United Nations Member States, March 2008 


Date of Admission 


November 19, 1946 
December 14, 1955 
October 8, 1962 
July 28, 1993 
December 1, 1976 
November 11, 1981 
October 24, 1945 
March 2, 1992 
November 17, 1945 
December 14, 1955 
March 9, 1992 
September 18, 1973 
September 21, 1971 
September 17, 1974 
December 9, 1966 
October 24, 1945 
December 27, 1945 
September 25, 1981 
September 20, 1960 
September 21, 1971 
November 14, 1945 
May 22, 1992 
October 17, 1966 
October 24, 1945 
September 21, 1984 
December 14, 1955 
September 20, 1960 
September 18, 1962 
December 14, 1955 
September 20, 1960 
November 9, 1945 
September 16, 1975 
September 20, 1960 
September 20, 1960 
October 24, 1945 
October 24, 1945 
November 5, 1945 


Member 


Comoros 


Congo, Democratic Republic of 


Date of Admission 


November 12, 1975 
September 20, 1960 


Costa Rica November 2, 1945 
C ted Ivoire September 20, 1960 
Croatia May 22, 1992 

Cuba October 24, 1945 
Cyprus September 20, 1960 
Czech Republic January 19, 1993! 
Denmark October 24, 1945 
Djibouti September 20, 1977 
Dominica December 18, 1978 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 
Equatorial Guinea 


October 24, 1945 
December 21, 1945 
October 24, 1945 
October 24, 1945 
November 12, 1968 


Eritrea May 28, 1993 
Estonia September 17, 1991 
Ethiopia November 13, 1945 
Fiji October 13, 1970 
Finland December 14, 1955 
France October 24, 1945 
Gabon September 20, 1960 
Gambia September 21, 1965 
Georgia July 31, 1992 
Germany September 18, 19732 
Ghana March 8, 1957 


= 


The Czech Republic is one of two successor states to Czechoslovakia 

which was an original member of the United Nations. Czechoslovakia 
cease to exist on December 31, 1992. The other successor state is 
the Slovak Federal Republic, which was also admitted to the United 
Nations. 
On September 18, 1973, both the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) 
and the German Democratic Republic (GDR) were admitted to UN 
membership. The absorption of the GDR by the FRG in 1990 united 
the two entities into one state. 


N 
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Member 


Greece 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 
Israel 

Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya 
Kiribati 
Korea, North 
Korea, South 
Kuwait 
Kyrgyzstan 
Laos 

Latvia 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Liberia 
Libya 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxembourg 
Macedonia 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Maldives 
Mali 

Malta 


Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Micronesia 
Moldova 
Monaco 
Mongolia 





Marshall Islands 


Date of Admission 


October 25, 1945 
September 17, 1974 
November 21, 1945 
December 12, 1958 
September 17, 1974 
September 20, 1966 
October 24, 1945 
December 17, 1945 
December 14, 1955 
November 19, 1946 
October 30, 1945 
September 28, 1950 
October 24, 1945 
December 21, 1945 
December 14, 1955 
May 11, 1949 
December 14, 1955 
September 18, 1962 
December 18, 1956 
December 14, 1955 
March 2, 1992 
December 16, 1963 
September 14, 1999 
September 17, 1991 
September 17, 1991 
May 14, 1963 
March 2, 1992 
December 14, 1955 
September 17, 1991 
October 24, 1945 
October 17, 1966 
November 2, 1945 
December 14, 1955 
September 18, 1990 
September 17, 1991 
October 24, 1945 
April 8, 1993 
September 20, 1960 
December 1, 1964 
September 17, 1957 
September 21, 1965 
September 28, 1960 
December 1, 1964 
September 17, 1991 
October 7, 1961 
April 24, 1968 
November 7, 1945 
September 17, 1991 
March 2, 1992 

May 28, 1993 
October 27, 1961 








Member Date of Admission 
Montenegro June 28, 2006? 
Morocco November 12, 1956 
Mozambique September 16, 1975 
Myanmar April 19, 1948 
Namibia April 23, 1990 
Nauru September 14, 1999 
Nepal December 14, 1955 
Netherlands December 10, 1945 
New Zealand October 24, 1945 
Nicaragua October 24, 1945 
Niger September 20, 1960 
Nigeria October 7, 1960 
Norway November 27, 1945 
Oman October 7, 1971 
Pakistan September 30, 1947 
Palau December 15, 1994 
Panama November 13, 1945 
Papua New Guinea October 10, 1975 
Paraguay October 24, 1945 
Peru October 31, 1945 
Philippines October 24, 1945 
Poland October 24, 1945 
Portugal December 14, 1955 
Qatar September 21, 1971 
Romania December 14, 1955 
Russian Federation October 24, 1945+ 
Rwanda September 18, 1962 


Saint Kitts and Nevis 
Saint Lucia 


Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 


Samoa 
San Marino 


S o Tom and Pr’ncipe 


September 23, 1983 
September 18, 1979 
September 16, 1980 
December 15, 1976 
March 2, 1992 

September 16, 1975 


Saudi Arabia October 24, 1945 
Serbia June 3, 20067 
Senegal September 28, 1960 
Seychelles September 21, 1976 


w 


On May 21, 2006 Montenegro citizens voted in a referendum for 
independence from the combined state of Serbia and Montenegro. It 
then applied for membership in the United Nations. Serbian president 
Vojislav Kostunica then informed the UN Secretary-General that the 
Republic of Serbia would take over the membership duties of the for- 
mer Serbia and Montenegro. 


+ 


On December 24, 1991, the Russian Federation took over the seat of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) in all of the organs of 
the United Nations. The USSR had ceased to exist. 

When Montenegro seceded from Serbia and Montenegro, itself the 


U 


renamed Yugoslavia, the Republic of Serbia took over the membership 
of Serbia and Montenegro. 
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Member 


Sierra Leone 


Date of Admission 


September 27, 1961 








Singapore September 21, 1965 
Slovakia January 19, 19936 
Slovenia May 22, 1992 
Solomon Islands September 19, 1978 
Somalia September 20, 1960 
South Africa November 7, 1945 
Spain December 14, 1955 
Sri Lanka December 14, 1955 
Sudan November 12, 1956 
Suriname December 4, 1975 
Swaziland September 24, 1968 
Sweden November 19, 1946 
Switzerland September 10, 2002 
Syria October 24, 1945 
Tajikistan March 2, 1992 
Tanzania December 14, 19617 
Thailand December 16, 1946 


Timor-Leste 


September 27, 2002 





Member Date of Admission 
Togo September 20, 1960 
Tonga September 14, 1999 
Trinidad and Tobago September 18, 1962 
Tunisia November 12, 1956 
Turkey October 24, 1945 
Turkmenistan March 2, 1992 
Tuvalu September 5, 2000 
Uganda October 25, 1962 
Ukraine October 24, 1945 
United Arab Emirates December 9, 1971 
United Kingdom October 24, 1945 
United States of America October 24, 1945 
Uruguay December 18, 1945 
Uzbekistan March 2, 1992 
Vanuatu September 15, 1981 
Venezuela November 15, 1945 
Vietnam September 20, 1971 
Yemen September 30, 19478 
Yugoslavia October 24, 1945° 
Zambia December 1, 1964 
Zimbabwe August 25, 1980 


D 


The Slovak Federal Republic is one of two successor states to Czecho- 
slovakia which was an original member of the United Nations. 
Czechoslovakia ceased to exist on December 31, 1992. The other 
successor state is the Czech Republic, which was also admitted to the 
United Nations. 


~ 


Tanganyika became a member of the United Nations on December 14, 
1961. Its union with Zanzibar, which had been a member of the UN as 
well, on April 26, 1964, led to the change of the name of the country 
to the United Republic of Tanzania. 


œ 


On May 22, 1990, Yemen merged with Democratic Yemen, which was 
also a member state of the United Nations. Since then the two entities 
have been represented as one member with the name of Yemen. 


o 


The Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, the successor state to the found- 
ing member state, was admitted as a member of the United Nations by 
General Assembly resolution A/RES/55/12 on November 1, 2000. 


Trygve Lie 

Dag Hammarskjs 1d 

U Thant 

Kurt Waldheim 

Javier P rez de Cu llar 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
Ko Annan 

Ban Ki-moon 


APPENDIX D 


Secretaries-General of the United Nations 


National Origin 


Norway 

Sweden 

Burma 

Austria 

Peru 

Egypt 

Ghana 

Republic of Korea 


Tenure 


1945 
1953 
1961 
1972 
1982 
1992 
1997 
2007 
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1953 
1961 
1971 
1981 
1991 
1996 
2007 


Personal Dates 


July 16, 1896 December 30, 1968 
July 29, 1905 September 18, 1961 
Jan. 22, 1909 November 25, 1974 
December 21, 1918 June 14, 2007 
January 19, 1920 

November 14, 1922 

April 8, 1938 

June 13, 1944 


APPENDIX E 


Statute of the International Court of Justice 


Article 1 


The International Court of Justice established by the Charter 
of the United Nations as the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations shall be constituted and shall function in 
accordance with the provision of the present Statute. 


Chapter I: Organization of the Court 


Article 2 


The Court shall be composed of a body of independent 
judges, elected regardless of their nationality from among 
persons of high moral character, who possess the quali ca- 
tions required in their respective countries for appointment 
to the highest judicial of ces, or are jurisconsults of recog- 
nized competence in international law. 


Article 3 


1. The Court shall consist of fteen members, no two of 
whom may be nationals of the same state. 

2. A person who for the purposes of membership in the 
Court could be regarded as a national of more than 
one state shall be deemed to be a national of the one in 
which he ordinarily exercises civil and political rights. 


Article 4 


1. The members of the Court shall be elected by the 
General Assembly and by the Security Council from 
a list of persons nominated by the national groups in 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, in accordance 
with the following provisions. 

. In the case of Members of the United Nations not rep- 
resented in the Permanent Court of Arbitration, candi- 
dates shall be nominated by national groups appointed 
for this purpose by their governments under the same 
conditions as those prescribed for members of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration by Article 44 of the 
Convention of The Hague of 1907 for the paci c set- 
tlement of international disputes. 
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3. The conditions under which a state which is a party to 
the present Statute but is not a Member of the United 
Nations may participate in electing the members of 
the Court shall, in the absence of a special agreement, 
be laid down by the General Assembly upon recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 


Article 5 


1. At least three months before the date of the election, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
address a written request to the members of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration belonging to the states 
which are parties to the present Statute, and to the 
members of the national groups appointed under Arti- 
cle 4, paragraph 2, inviting them to undertake, within 
a given time, by national groups, the nomination of 
persons in a position to accept the duties of a member 
of the Court. 

No group may nominate more than four persons, not 
more than two of whom shall be of their own nation- 
ality. In no case may the number of candidates nomi- 
nated by a group be more than double the number of 
seats to be lled. 


Article 6 


Before making these nominations, each national group is 
recommended to consult its highest court of justice, its legal 
faculties and schools of law, and its national academies and 
national sections of international academies devoted to the 
study of law. 


Article 7 


1. The Secretary-General shall prepare a list in alphabeti- 
cal order of all the persons thus nominated. Save as 
provided in Article 12, paragraph 2, these shall be the 
only persons eligible. 

The Secretary-General shall submit this list to the 
General Assembly and to the Security Council. 
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Article 8 


The General Assembly and the Security Council shall pro- 
ceed independently of one another to elect the members of 
the Court. 


Article 9 


At every election, the electors shall bear in mind not only 
that the persons to be elected should individually possess the 
quali cations required, but also that in the body as a whole 
the representation of the main forms of civilization and of 
the principal legal systems of the world should be assured. 


Article 10 


1. Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority of 
votes in the General Assembly and in the Security 
Council shall be considered as elected. 

2. Any vote of the Security Council, whether for the 
election of judges or for the appointment of members 
of the conference envisaged in Article 12, shall be 
taken without any distinction between permanent and 
non-permanent members of the Security Council. 

3. In the event of more than one national of the same 
state obtaining an absolute majority of the votes both 
of the General Assembly and of the Security Council, 
the eldest of these only shall be considered as elected. 


Article 11 


If, after the rst meeting held for the purpose of the election, 
one or more seats remain to be lled, a second and, if neces- 
sary, a third meeting shall take place. 


Article 12 


1. If, after the third meeting, one or more seats still 
remain un lled, a joint conference consisting of six 
members, three appointed by the General Assembly 
and three by the Security Council, may be formed at 
any time at the request of either the General Assembly 
or the Security Council, for the purpose of choosing 
by the vote of an absolute majority one name for each 
seat still vacant, to submit to the General Assembly 
and the Security Council for their respective accep- 
tance. 

2. If the joint conference is unanimously agreed upon 
any person who ful Ils the required conditions, he 
may be included in its list, even though he was not 
included in the list of nominations referred to in Arti- 
cle 7. 

3. If the joint conference is satis ed that it will not be 
successful in procuring an election, those members of 
the Court who have already been elected shall, within 
a period to be xed by the Security Council, proceed 
to Il the vacant seats by selection from among those 
candidates who have obtained votes either in the Gen- 
eral Assembly or in the Security Council. 


4. In the event of an equality of votes among the judges, 
the eldest judge shall have a casting vote. 


Article 13 


1. The members of the Court shall be elected for nine 
years and may be re-elected; provided, however, that 
of the judges elected at the rst election, the terms of 

ve judges shall expire at the end of three years and 
the terms of ve more judges shall expire at the end 
of six years. 

2. The judges whose terms are to expire at the end of the 
above-mentioned initial periods of three and six years 
shall be chosen by lot to be drawn by the Secretary- 
General immediately after the rst election has been 
completed. 

3. The members of the Court shall continue to discharge 
their duties until their places have been lled. Though 
replaced, they shall nish any cases which they may 
have begun. 

4. In the case of the resignation of a member of the 
Court, the resignation shall be addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Court for transmission to the Secretary- 
General. This last noti cation makes the place vacant. 


Article 14 


Vacancies shall be lled by the same method as that laid 

down for the rst election subject to the following provi- 

sion: the Secretary-General shall, within one month of the 

occurrence of the vacancy, proceed to issue the invitations 

provided for in Article 5, and the date of the election shall be 
xed by the Security Council. 


Article 15 


A member of the Court elected to replace a member whose 
term of of ce has not expired shall hold of ce for the remain- 
der of his predecessors term. 


Article 16 


1. No member of the Court may exercise any political or 
administrative function, or engage in any other occu- 
pation of a professional nature. 

2. Any doubt on this point shall be settled by the deci- 
sion of the Court. 


Article 17 


1. No member of the Court may act as agent, counsel, or 
advocate in any case. 

2. No member may participate in the decision of any 
case in which he has previously taken part as agent, 
counsel, or advocate for one of the parties, or as a 
member of a national or international court, or of a 
commission of enquiry, or in any other capacity. 

3. Any doubt on this point shall be settled by the deci- 
sion of the Court. 
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Article 18 


1. No member of the Court can be dismissed unless, in 
the unanimous opinion of the other members, he has 
ceased to ful ll the required conditions. 

2. Formal noti cation thereof shall be made to the Secre- 
tary-General by the Registrar. 

3. This noti cation makes the place vacant. 


Article 19 


The members of the Court, when engaged on the business of 
the Court, shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 


Article 20 


Every member of the Court shall, before taking up his duties, 
make a solemn declaration in open court that he will exercise 
his powers impartially and conscientiously. 


Article 21 


1. The Court shall elect its President and Vice-President 
for three years; they may be re-elected. 

2. The Court shall appoint its Registrar and may provide 
for the appointment of such other of cers as may be 
necessary. 


Article 22 


1. The seat of the Court shall be established at The 
Hague. This, however, shall not prevent the Court 
from sitting and exercising its functions elsewhere 
whenever the Court considers it desirable. 

2. The President and the Registrar shall reside at the seat 
of the Court. 


Article 23 


1. The Court shall remain permanently in session, except 
during the judicial vacations, the dates and duration 
of which shall be xed by the Court. 

2. Members of the Court are entitled to periodic leave, 
the dates and duration of which shall be xed by 
the Court, having in mind the distance between The 
Hague and the home of each judge. 

3. Members of the Court shall be bound, unless they 
are on leave or prevented from attending by illness or 
other serious reasons duly explained to the President, 
to hold themselves permanently at the disposal of the 
Court. 


Article 24 


1. If, for some special reason, a member of the Court 
considers that he should not take part in the deci- 
sion of a particular case, he shall so inform the 
President. 

2. If the President considers that for some special reason 
one of the members of the Court should not sit in a 
particular case, he shall give him notice accordingly. 


3. If in any such case the member Court and the Presi- 
dent disagree, the matter shall be settled by the deci- 
sion of the Court. 


Article 25 


1. The full Court shall sit except when it is expressly 
provided otherwise in the present Statute. 

2. Subject to the condition that the number of judges 
available to constitute the Court is not thereby 
reduced below eleven, the Rules of the Court may 
provide for allowing one or more judges, according to 
circumstances and in rotation, to be dispensed from 
sitting. 

3. A quorum of nine judges shall suf ce to constitute the 
Court. 


Article 26 


1. The Court may from time to time form one or more 
chambers, composed of three or more judges as the 
Court may determine, for dealing with particular cat- 
egories of cases; for example, labour cases and cases 
relating to transit and communications. 

2. The Court may at any time form a chamber for deal- 
ing with a particular case. The number of judges to 
constitute such a chamber shall be determined by the 
Court with the approval of the parties. 

3. Cases shall be heard and determined by the chambers 
provided for in this article if the parties so request. 


Article 27 


A judgment given by any of the chambers provided for in 
Articles 26 and 29 shall be considered as rendered by the 
Court. 


Article 28 


The chambers provided for in Articles 26 and 29 may, with 
the consent of the parties, sit and exercise their functions 
elsewhere than at The Hague. 


Article 29 


With a view to the speedy dispatch of business, the Court 
shall form annually a chamber composed of ve judges 
which, at the request of the parties, may hear and determine 
cases by summary procedure. In addition, two judges shall 
be selected for the purpose of replacing judges who nd it 
impossible to sit. 


Article 30 


1. The Court shall frame rules for carrying out its func- 
tions. In particular, it shall lay down rules of proce- 
dure. 

2. The Rules of the Court may provide for assessors to 
sit with the Court or with any of its chambers, with- 
out the right to vote. 
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Article 31 
1. Judges of the nationality of each of the parties shall 


2. 


retain their right to sit in the case before the Court. 

If the Court includes upon the Bench a judge of the 
nationality of one of the parties, any other party may 
choose a person to sit as judge. Such person shall 
be chosen preferably from among those persons who 
have been nominated as candidates as provided in 
Articles 4 and 5. 


. If the Court includes upon the Bench no judge of the 


nationality of the parties, each of these parties may 
proceed to choose a judge as provided in paragraph 2 
of this Article. 


. The provisions of this Article shall apply to the case 


of Articles 26 and 29. In such cases, the President 
shall request one or, if necessary, two of the members 
of the Court forming the chamber to give place to 
the members of the Court of the nationality of the 
parties concerned, and, failing such, or if they are 
unable to be present, to the judges specially chosen 
by the parties. 


. Should there be several parties in the same interest, 


they shall, for the purpose of the preceding provisions, 
be reckoned as one party only. Any doubt upon this 
point shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 


6. Judges chosen as laid down in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 


of this Article shall ful 1 the conditions required by 
Articles 2, 17 (paragraph 2), 20, and 24 of the present 
Statute. They shall take part in the decision on terms 
of complete equality with their colleagues. 


Article 32 


I, 


Each member of the Court shall receive an annual 
salary. 


. The President shall receive a special annual allow- 


ance. 


. The Vice-President shall receive a special allowance 


for every day on which he acts as President. 


. The judges chosen under Article 31, other than mem- 


bers of the Court, shall receive compensation for each 
day on which they exercise their functions. 


. These salaries, allowances, and compensation shall 


be xed by the General Assembly. They may not be 
decreased during the term of of ce. 


. The salary of the Registrar shall be xed by the Gen- 


eral Assembly on the proposal of the Court. 


. Regulations made by the General Assembly shall x 


the conditions under which retirement pensions may 
be given to members of the Court and to the Reg- 
istrar, and the conditions under which members of 
the Court and the Registrar shall have their travelling 
expenses refunded. 


. The above salaries, allowances, and compensation 


shall be free of all taxation. 


Article 33 


The expenses of the Court shall be borne by the United 
Nations in such a manner as shall be decided by the General 
Assembly. 


Chapter II: Competence of the Court 


Article 34 


Le 
2. 


Only states may be parties in cases before the Court. 
The Court, subject to and in conformity with its 
Rules, may request of public international organiza- 
tions information relevant to cases before it, and shall 
receive such information presented by such organiza- 
tions on their own initiative. 

Whenever the construction of the constituent instru- 
ment of a public international organization or of an 
international convention adopted thereunder is in 
question in a case before the Court, the Registrar shall 
so notify the public international organization con- 
cerned and shall communicate to it copies of all the 
written proceedings. 


Article 35 


1. 


2. 


3: 


The Court shall be open to the states parties to the 
present Statute. 

The conditions under which the Court shall be open to 
other states shall, subject to the special provisions con- 
tained in treaties in force, be laid down by the Security 
Council, but in no case shall such conditions place the 
parties in a position of inequality before the Court. 
When a state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations is a party to a case, the Court shall x the 
amount which that party is to contribute towards the 
expenses of the Court. This provision shall not apply 
if such state is bearing a share of the expenses of the 
Court. 


Article 36 


1. 


The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases 
which the parties refer to it and all matters specially 
provided for in the Charter of the United Nations or 
in treaties and conventions in force. 

The states parties to the present Statute may at any 

time declare that they recognize as compulsory ipso 

facto and without special agreement, in relation to any 
other state accepting the same obligation, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court in all legal disputes concerning: 

a. the interpretation of a treaty; 

b. any question of international law; 

c. the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international obli- 
gation; 

d. the nature or extent of the reparation to be made 
for the breach of an international obligation. 
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3. The declarations referred to above may be made 
unconditionally or on condition of reciprocity on the 
part of several or certain states, or for a certain time. 

4. Such declarations shall be deposited with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, who shall trans- 
mit copies thereof to the parties to the Statute and to 
the Registrar of the Court. 

5. Declarations made under Article 36 of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
which are still in force shall be deemed, as between 
the parties to the present Statute, to be acceptances of 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice for the period which they still have to run 
and in accordance with their terms. 

6. In the event of a dispute as to whether the Court has 
jurisdiction, the matter shall be settled by the decision 
of the Court. 


Article 37 


Whenever a treaty or convention in force provides for ref- 
erence of a matter to a tribunal to have been instituted by 
the League of Nations, or to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the matter shall, as between the parties to 
the present Statute, be referred to the International Court of 
Justice. 


Article 38 


1. The Court, whose function is to decide in accordance 
with international law such disputes as are submitted 
to it, shall apply: 

a. international conventions, whether general or par- 
ticular, establishing rules expressly recognized by 
the contesting states; 

b. international custom, as evidence of a general prac- 
tice accepted as law; 

c. the general principles of law recognized by civi- 
lized nations; 

d. subject to the provisions of Article 59, judicial 
decisions and the teachings of the most highly 
quali ed publicists of the various nations, as sub- 
sidiary means for the determination of rules of law. 

2. This provision shall not prejudice the power of the 
Court to decide a case ex aequo et bono, if the parties 
agree thereto. 


Chapter III: Procedure 


Article 39 


1. The of cial languages of the Court shall be French 
and English. If the parties agree that the case shall be 
conducted in French, the judgment shall be delivered 
in French. If the parties agree that the case shall be 
conducted in English, the judgment shall be delivered 
in English. 


2. In the absence of an agreement as to which language 


shall be employed, each party may, in the pleadings, 
use the language which it prefers; the decision of the 
Court shall be given in French and English. In this 
case the Court shall at the same time determine which 
of the two texts shall be considered as authoritative. 
The Court shall, at the request of any party, authorize 
a language other than French or English to be used by 
that party. 


Article 40 


l. 


Cases are brought before the Court, as the case may 
be, either by the noti cation of the special agreement 
or by a written application addressed to the Registrar. 
In either case the subject of the dispute and the par- 
ties shall be indicated. 

The Registrar shall forthwith communicate the appli- 
cation to all concerned. 

He shall also notify the Members of the United 
Nations through the Secretary-General, and also any 
other states entitled to appear before the Court. 


Article 41 


1. 


The Court shall have the power to indicate, if it con- 
siders that circumstances so require, any provisional 
measures which ought to be taken to preserve the 
respective rights of either party. 

Pending the nal decision, notice of the measures sug- 
gested shall forthwith be given to the parties and to 
the Security Council. 


Article 42 


k 


The parties shall be represented by agents. 


2. They may have assistance of counsel or advocates 


3. 


before the Court. 

The agents, counsel, and advocates of parties before 
the Court shall enjoy the privileges and immunities 
necessary to the independent exercise of their duties. 


Article 43 


I; 


The procedure shall consist of two parts: written and 
oral. 

The written proceedings shall consist of the commu- 
nication to the Court and to the parties of memorials, 
counter-memorials and, if necessary, replies; also all 
papers and documents in support. 

These communications shall be made through the 
Registrar, in the order and within the time xed by 
the Court. 

A certi ed copy of every document produced by one 
party shall be communicated to the other party. 

The oral proceedings shall consist of the hearing by 
the Court of witnesses, experts, agents, counsel, and 
advocates. 
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Article 44 


1. For the service of all notices upon persons other than 
the agents, counsel, and advocates, the Court shall 
apply direct to the government of the state upon 
whose territory the notice has to be served. 

2. The same provision shall apply whenever steps are to 
be taken to procure evidence on the spot. 


Article 45 


The hearing shall be under the control of the President or, 
if he is unable to preside, of the Vice-President; if neither is 
able to preside, the senior judge present shall preside. 


Article 46 


The hearing in Court shall be public, unless the Court shall 
decide otherwise, or unless the parties demand that the pub- 
lic be not admitted. 


Article 47 


1. Minutes shall be made at each hearing and signed by 
the Registrar and the President. 
2. These minutes alone shall be authentic. 


Article 48 


The Court shall make orders for the conduct of the case, 
shall decide the form and time in which each party must 
conclude its arguments, and make all arrangements con- 
nected with the taking of evidence. 


Article 49 


The Court may, even before the hearing begins, call upon the 
agents to produce any document or to supply any explana- 
tions. Formal note shall be taken of any refusal. 


Article 50 


The Court may, at any time, entrust any individual, body, 
bureau, commission, or other organization that it may select, 
with the task of carrying out an enquiry or giving an expert 
opinion. 


Article 51 


During the hearing any relevant questions are to be put to 
the witnesses and experts under the conditions laid down by 
the Court in the rules of procedure referred to in Article 30. 


Article 52 


After the Court has received the proofs and evidence within 
the time speci ed for the purpose, it may refuse to accept any 
further oral or written evidence that one party may desire to 
present unless the other side consents. 


Article 53 


1. Whenever one of the parties does not appear before 
the Court, or fails to defend its case, the other party 


may call upon the Court to decide in favour of its 
claim. 

2. The Court must, before doing so, satisfy itself, not 
only that it has jurisdiction in accordance with Arti- 
cles 36 and 37, but also that the claim is well founded 
in fact and law. 


Article 54 


1. When, subject to the control of the Court, the agents, 
counsel, and advocates have completed their presen- 
tation of the case, the President shall declare the hear- 
ing closed. 

2. The Court shall withdraw to consider the judgment. 

3. The deliberations of the Court shall take place in pri- 
vate and remain secret. 


Article 55 


1. All questions shall be decided by a majority of the 
judges present. 

2. In the event of an equality of votes, the President or 
the judge who acts in his place shall have a casting 
vote. 


Article 56 


1. The judgment shall state the reasons on which it is 
based. 

2. It shall contain the names of the judges who have 
taken part in the decision. 


Article 57 


If the judgment does not represent in whole or in part the 
unanimous opinion of the judges, any judge shall be entitled 
to deliver a separate opinion. 


Article 58 


The judgment shall be signed by the President and by the 
Registrar. It shall be read in open court, due notice having 
been given to the agents. 


Article 59 


The decision of the Court has no binding force except 
between the parties and in respect of that particular case. 


Article 60 


The judgment is nal and without appeal. In the event of 
dispute as to the meaning or scope of the judgment, the 
Court shall construe it upon the request of any party. 


Article 61 


1. An application for revision of a judgment may be 
made only when it is based upon the discovery of 
some fact of such a nature as to be a decisive fac- 
tor, which fact was, when the judgment was given, 
unknown to the Court and also to the party claiming 
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revision, always provided that such ignorance was not 
due to negligence. 

2. The proceedings for revision shall be opened by a 
judgment of the Court expressly recording the exis- 
tence of the new fact, recognizing that it has such 
a character as to lay the case open to revision, and 
declaring the application admissible on this ground. 

3. The Court may require previous compliance with the 
terms of the judgment before it admits proceedings in 
revision. 

4. The application for revision must be made at latest 
within six months of the discovery of the new fact. 

5. No application for revision may be made after the 
lapse of ten years from the date of the judgment. 


Article 62 


1. Should a state consider that it has an interest of a legal 
nature which may be affected by the decision in the 
case, it may submit a request to the Court to be per- 
mitted to intervene. 

2. It shall be for the Court to decide upon this request. 


Article 63 


1. Whenever the construction of a convention to which 
states other than those concerned in the case are par- 
ties is in question, the Registrar shall notify all such 
states forthwith. 

2. Every state so noti ed has the right to intervene in the 
proceedings; but if it uses this right, the construction 
given by the judgment will be equally binding upon 
it. 


Article 64 


Unless otherwise decided by the Court, each party shall bear 
its own costs. 


Chapter IV: Advisory Opinions 
Article 65 


1. The Court may give an advisory opinion on any legal 
question at the request of whatever body may be 
authorized by or in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations to make such a request. 

2. Questions upon which the advisory opinion of the 
Court is asked shall be laid before the Court by means 
of a written request containing an exact statement of 
the question upon which an opinion is required, and 
accompanied by all documents likely to throw light 
upon the question. 


Article 66 


1. The Registrar shall forthwith give notice of the request 
for an advisory opinion to all states entitled to appear 
before the Court. 


2. The Registrar shall also, by means of a special and 
direct communication, notify any state entitled to 
appear before the Court or international organization 
considered by the Court, or, should it not be sitting, 
by the President, as likely to be able to furnish infor- 
mation on the question, that the Court will be pre- 
pared to receive, within a time limit to be xed by the 
President, written statements, or to hear, at a public 
sitting to be held for the purpose, oral statements 
relating to the question. 

3. Should any such state entitled to appear before the 
Court have failed to receive the special communica- 
tion referred to in paragraph 2 of this Article, such 
state may express a desire to submit a written state- 
ment or to be heard; and the Court will decide. 

4. States and organizations having presented written or 
oral statements or both shall be permitted to comment 
on the statements made by other states or organiza- 
tions in the form, to the extent, and within the time 
limits which the Court, or, should it not be sitting, the 
President, shall decide in each particular case. Accord- 
ingly, the Registrar shall in due time communicate any 
such written statements to states and organizations 
having submitted similar statements. 


Article 67 


The Court shall deliver its advisory opinions in open court, 
notice having been given to the Secretary-General and to the 
representatives of Members of the United Nations, of other 
states and of international organizations immediately con- 
cerned. 


Article 68 


In the exercise of its advisory functions the Court shall fur- 
ther be guided by the provisions of the present Statute which 
apply in contentious cases to the extent to which it recog- 
nizes them to be applicable. 


Chapter V: Amendment 


Article 69 


Amendments to the present Statute shall be effected by the 
same procedure as is provided by the Charter of the United 
Nations for amendments to that Charter, subject however 
to any provisions which the General Assembly upon recom- 
mendation of the Security Council may adopt concerning the 
participation of states which are parties to the present Statute 
but are not Members of the United Nations. 


Article 70 


The Court shall have power to propose such amendments to 
the present Statute as it may deem necessary, through written 
communications to the Secretary-General, for consideration 
in conformity with the provisions of Article 69. 


APPENDIX F 


Important United Nations Resolutions 


Uniting for Peace Resolution General Assembly 
377 (V) 


(Faced with the use of the VETO in the SECURITY COUNCIL 
by the SOVIET UNION during the early stages of the KOREAN 
WAR, the UNITED STATES successfully sponsored in the GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY the UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION, which 
allowed the members to discuss threats to the peace and 

recommend UN action when the Security Council was 


deadlocked.) 
The General Assembly, 
rst two stated Purposes of the 


Recognizing that the 
United Nations are: 


To maintain international peace and security, and to 
that end: to take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace, and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches 
of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and 
in conformity with the principles of justice and inter- 
national law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of 
the peace , and 

To develop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self deter- 
mination of peoples, and to take other appropriate mea- 
sures to strengthen universal peace , 


Reaffirming that it remains the primary duty of all Members 
of the United Nations, when involved in an international dis- 
pute, to seek settlement of such a dispute by peaceful means 
through the procedures laid down in Chapter VI of the Char- 
ter, and recalling the successful achievements of the United 
Nations in this regard on a number of previous occasions, 

Finding that international tension exists on a dangerous 
scale, 

Recalling its resolution 290 (IV) entitled Essentials of 
peace , which states that disregard of the Principles of the 
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Charter of the United Nations is primarily responsible for 
the continuance of international tension and desiring to con- 
tribute further to the objectives of that resolution, 

Reaffirming the importance of the exercise by the Security 
Council of its primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, and the duty of the perma- 
nent members to seek unanimity and to exercise restraint in 
the use of the veto, 

Reaffirming that the initiative in negotiating the agree- 
ments for armed forces provided for in Article 43 of the 
Charter belongs to the Security Council, and desiring to 
ensure that, pending the conclusion of such agreements, the 
United Nations has at its disposal means for maintaining 
international peace and security, 

Conscious that failure of the Security Council to discharge 
its responsibilities on behalf of all the Member States, partic- 
ularly those responsibilities referred to in the two preceding 
paragraphs, does not relieve Member States of their obliga- 
tions or the United Nations of its responsibility under the 
Charter to maintain international peace and security, 

Recognizing in particular that such failure does not 
deprive the General Assembly of its rights or relieve it of its 
responsibilities under the Charter in regard to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, 

Recognizing that discharge by the General Assembly of 
its responsibilities in these respects calls for possibilities 
of observation which would ascertain the facts and expose 
aggressors; for the existence of armed forces which could 
be used collectively; and for the possibility of timely rec- 
ommendation by the General Assembly to Members of the 
United Nations for collective action which, to be effective, 
should be prompt, 


A 


1. Resolves that if the Security Council, because of lack 
of unanimity of the permanent members, fails to exercise its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security in any case where there appears to be 
a threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggres- 
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sion, the General Assembly shall consider the matter imme- 
diately with a view to making appropriate recommendations 
to Members for collective measures, including in the case of 
a breach of the peace or act of aggression the use of armed 
force when necessary, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. If not in session at the time, the Gen- 
eral Assembly may meet in emergency special session within 
twenty-four hours of the request therefor. Such emergency 
special session shall be called if requested by the Security 
Council on the vote of any seven members, or by a majority 
of the Members of the United Nations; 

2. Adopts for this purpose the amendments to its rules of 
procedure set forth in the annex to the present resolution; 


B 


3. Establishes a Peace Observation Commission which, 
for the calendar years 1951 and 1952, shall be composed 
of fourteen Members, namely: China, Colombia, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Sweden, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the United 
States of America and Uruguay, and which could observe 
and report on the situation in any area where there exists 
international tension the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity. Upon the invitation or with the consent of the State 
into whose territory the Commission would go, the General 
Assembly, or the Interim Committee when the Assembly is 
not in session, may utilize the Commission if the Security 
Council is not exercising the functions assigned to it by the 
Charter with respect to the matter in question. Decisions to 
utilize the Commission shall be made on the af rmative vote 
of two-thirds of the members present and voting. The Secu- 
rity Council may also utilize the Commission in accordance 
with its authority under the Charter; 

4. Decides that the Commission shall have authority in 
its discretion to appoint sub-commissions and to utilize the 
services of observers to assist it in the performance of its 
functions; 

5. Recommends to all governments and authorities that 
they co-operate with the Commission and assist it in the per- 
formance of its functions; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the necessary 
staff and facilities, utilizing, where directed by the Commis- 
sion, the United Nations Panel of Field Observers envisaged 
in General Assembly resolution 297 B (IV); 


C 


7. Invites each Member of the United Nations to survey 
its resources in order to determine the nature and scope of 
the assistance it may be in a position to render in support 
of any recommendations of the Security Council or of the 
General Assembly for the restoration of international peace 
and security; 


8. Recommends to the States Members of the United 
Nations that each Member maintain within its national armed 
forces elements so trained, organized and equipped that they 
could promptly be made available, in accordance with its 
constitutional processes, for service as a United Nations unit 
or units, upon recommendation by the Security Council or 
the General Assembly, without prejudice to the use of such 
elements in exercise of the right of individual or collective 
self-defence recognized in Article 51 of the Charter; 

9. Invites the Members of the United Nations to inform 
the Collective Measures Committee provided for in para- 
graph 11 as soon as possible of the measures taken in imple- 
mentation of the preceding paragraph; 

10. Requests the Secretary-General to appoint, with the 
approval of the Committee provided for in paragraph 11, 
a panel of military experts who could be made available, 
on request, to Member States wishing to obtain technical 
advice regarding the organization, training, and equipment 
for prompt service as United Nations units of the elements 
referred to in paragraph 8; 


D 


11. Establishes a Collective Measures Committee consist- 
ing of fourteen Members, namely: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, Philippines, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the United States of America, Venezuela and Yugoslavia, and 
directs the Committee, in consultation with the Secretary- 
General and with such Member States as the Committee 

nds appropriate, to study and make a report to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly, not later than 1 Septem- 
ber 1951, on methods, including those in section C of the 
present resolution, which might be used to maintain and 
strengthen international peace and security in accordance 
with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter, taking 
account of collective self-defence and regional arrangements 
(Articles 51 and 52 of the Charter); 

12. Recommends to all Member States that they co-oper- 
ate with the Committee and assist it in the performance of 
its functions; 

13. Requests the Secretary-General to furnish the staff and 
facilities necessary for the effective accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in sections C and D of the present resolu- 
tion; 


E 


14. Is fully conscious that, in adopting the proposals set 
forth above, enduring peace will not be secured solely by 
collective security arrangements against breaches of interna- 
tional peace and acts of aggression, but that a genuine and 
lasting peace depends also upon the observance of all the 
Principles and Purposes established in the Charter of the 
United Nations, upon the implementation of the resolutions 
of the Security Council, the General Assembly and other 
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principal organs of the United Nations intended to achieve 
the maintenance of international peace and security, and 
especially upon respect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all and on the establishment 
and maintenance of conditions of economic and social well- 
being in all countries; and accordingly 

15. Urges Member States to respect fully, and to intensify, 
joint action, in co-operation with the United Nations, to 
develop and stimulate universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, and to intensify 
individual and collective efforts to achieve conditions of eco- 
nomic stability and social progress, particularly through the 
development of under-developed countries and areas. 


Annex 


The rules of procedure of the General Assembly are amended 
in the following respects: 

1. The present text of rule 8 shall become paragraph (a) 
of that rule, and a new paragraph (b) shall be added to read 
as follows: 

Emergency special sessions pursuant to resolution 377 
A (V) shall be convened within twenty-four hours of the 
receipt by the Secretary-General of a request for such a ses- 
sion from the Security Council, on the vote of any seven 
members thereof, or of a request from a majority of the 
Members of the United Nations expressed by vote in the 
Interim Committee or otherwise, or of the concurrence of a 
majority of Members as provided in rule 9. 

2. The present text of rule 9 shall become paragraph (a) 
of that rule and a new paragraph (b) shall be added to read 
as follows: 

This rule shall apply also to a request by any Member 
for an emergency special session pursuant to resolution 377 
A (V), In such a case the Secretary-General shall communi- 
cate with other Members by the most expeditious means of 
communication available. 

3. Rule 10 is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

... In the case of an emergency special session con- 
vened pursuant to rule 8 (b), the Secretary-General shall 
notify the Members of the United Nations at least twelve 
hours in advance of the opening of the session. 

4. Rule 16 is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

... The provisional agenda of an emergency special ses- 
sion shall be communicated to the Members of the United 
Nations simultaneously with the communication summon- 
ing the session. 

5. Rule 19 is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

. During an emergency special session additional 
items concerning the matters dealt with in resolution 377 A 
(V) may be added to the agenda by a two-thirds majority of 
the Members present and voting. 


6. There is added a new rule to precede rule 65 to read as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any other rule and 
unless the General Assembly decides otherwise, the Assem- 
bly, in case of an emergency special session, shall convene 
in plenary session only and proceed directly to consider the 
item proposed for consideration in the request for the hold- 
ing of the session, without previous reference to the General 
Committee or to any other Committee; the President and 
Vice-Presidents for such emergency special sessions shall be, 
respectively, the Chairman of those delegations from which 
were elected the President and Vice-Presidents of the previ- 
ous session. 

302nd plenary meeting, 3 November 1950. 


United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution 1598 (XV) 


QUESTION OF RACE CONFLICT IN SOUTH AFRICA RESULTING 
FROM THE POLICIES OF APARTHEID OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


(South Africas racial policy of APARTHEID was rst debated 
in the United Nations in 1946. In the 1950s, the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY regularly condemned the racial discrimination and 
segregation imposed by the white government. In 1961, fol- 
lowing the Sharpeville massacre, in which 69 people were 
killed, the General Assembly passed RESOLUTION 1598, 
almost unanimously, which rejected apartheid as reprehen- 
sible and repugnant to human dignity. ) 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its previous resolutions on the question of race 
con ict in South Africa resulting from the policies of apart- 
heid of the Government of the Union of South Africa. 

Considering that its resolutions 616 B (VID of 5 Decem- 
ber 1952, 917 (X) of 6 December 1955 and 1248 (XIII) of 30 
October 1955 have declared that racial policies designed to 
perpetuate or increase discrimination are inconsistent with 
the Charter of the United Nations and with the pledges of 
Members under Article 56 of the Charter, 

Noting that its resolutions 395 (V) of 2 December 1950, 
511 (VI) of 12 January 1952 and 616 A (VII) of 5 Decem- 
ber 1952 have successively af rmed that the policy of racial 
segregation (apartheid) is necessarily based on doctrines of 
racial discrimination, 

Recalling also that the Government of the Union of South 
Africa has failed to comply with the repeated requests and 
demands of the United Nations and world public opinion 
and to reconsider or revise its racial policies or to observe its 
obligations tinder the Charter, 

l. Deplores such continued and total disregard by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and furthermore 
its determined aggravation of racial issues by more discrimi- 
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natory laws and measures and their enforcement, accompa- 
nied by violence and bloodshed; 

2. Deprecates policies based on racial discrimination as 
reprehensible and repugnant to human dignity; 

3. Requests all States to consider taking such separate and 
collective action as is open to them, in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations, to bring about the abandon- 
ment of these policies; 

4. Affirms that the racial policies being pursued by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa area agrant vio- 
lation of the Charter of the United Nations and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and are inconsistent with the 
obligations of a Member State; 

5. Notes with grave concern that these policies have led to 
international friction and that their continuance endangers 
international peace and security; 

6. Reminds the Government of the Union of South Africa 
of the requirement in Article 2, paragraph 2, of the Charter 
that all Members shall ful 1 in good faith the obligations 
assumed by them under the Charter; 

7. Calls upon the Government of the Union of South 
Africa once again to bring its policies and conduct into con- 
formity with its obligations tinder the Charter. 

981st plenary meeting, 13 April, 1961. 


Declaration on the Establishment of a 
New International Economic Order 
Resolution 3202 (S-VI) 


(Initiated and promoted by the GROUP OF 77 in the UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT and 
in other UN bodies, the NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ORDER represented a challenge and alternative to the BRET- 
TON WOODS AGREEMENT put in place at the end of World 
War II. The NIEO represented an effort particularly by LESS 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES to establish a fairer trade regime 
than the free trade system then in existence.) 


We, the Members of the United Nations, 


Having convened a special session of the General Assem- 
bly to study for the rst time the problems of raw materials 
and development, devoted to the consideration of the most 
important economic problems facing the world community, 

Bearing in mind the spirit, purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations to promote the economic 
advancement and social progress of all peoples, 

Solemnly proclaim our united determination to work 
urgently for the establishment of a new international economic 
order based on equity, sovereign equality, interdependence, 
common interest and co-operation among all States, irrespec- 
tive of their economic and social systems which shall correct 
inequalities and redress existing injustices, make it possible 
to eliminate the widening gap between the developed and 


the developing countries and ensure steadily accelerating 
economic and social development and peace and justice for 
present and future generations, and, to that end, declare: 


1. The greatest and most signi cant achievement dur- 
ing the last decades has been the independence from colo- 
nial and alien domination of a large number of peoples and 
nations which has enabled them to become members of the 
community of free peoples. Technological progress has also 
been made in all spheres of economic activities in the last 
three decades, thus providing a solid potential for improving 
the well-being of all peoples. However, the remaining ves- 
tiges of alien and colonial domination, foreign occupation, 
racial discrimination, apartheid and neo-colonialism in all 
its forms continue to be among the greatest obstacles to the 
full emancipation and progress of the developing countries 
and all the peoples involved. The bene ts of technologi- 
cal progress are not shared equitably by all members of the 
international community. The developing countries which 
constitute 70 percent of the worlds population account for 
only 30 percent of the worlds income. It has proved impos- 
sible to achieve an even and balanced development of the 
international community under the existing international 
economic order. The gap between the developed and the 
developing countries continues to widen in a system which 
was established at a time when most of the developing coun- 
tries did not even exist as independent States and which 
perpetuates inequality. 

2. The present international economic order is in direct 
con ict with current developments in international politi- 
cal and economic relations. Since 1970, the world econ- 
omy has experienced a series of grave crises which have had 
severe repercussions, especially on the developing countries 
because of their generally greater vulnerability to external 
economic impulses. The developing world has become a 
powerful factor that makes its in uence felt in all elds of 
international activity. These irreversible changes in the rela- 
tionship of forces in the world necessitate the active, full 
and equal participation of the developing countries in the 
formulation and application of all decisions that concern the 
international community. 

3. All these changes have thrust into prominence the 
reality of interdependence of all the members of the world 
community. Current events have brought into sharp focus 
the realization that the interests of the developed countries 
and those of the developing countries can no longer be iso- 
lated from each other, that there is a close interrelation- 
ship between the prosperity of the developed countries and 
the growth and development of the developing countries, 
and that the prosperity of the international community as a 
whole depends upon the prosperity of its constituent parts. 
International co-operation for development is the shared 
goal and common duty of all countries. Thus the political, 
economic and social well-being of present and future gen- 
erations depends more than ever on co-operation between 
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all the members of the international community on the basis 
of sovereign equality and the removal of the disequilibrium 
that exists between them. 

4. The new international economic order should be 
founded on full respect for the following principles: 


(a) Sovereign equality of States, self-determination of all 
Peoples, inadmissibility of the acquisition of territo- 
ries by force, territorial integrity and non-interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of other States; 

(b) The broadest co-operation of all the States members 
of the international community, based on equity, 
whereby the prevailing disparities in the world may 
be banished and prosperity secured for all; 

(c) Full and effective participation on the basis of equal- 
ity of all countries in the solving of world economic 
problems in the common interest of all countries, 
bearing in mind the necessity to ensure the accel- 
erated development of all the developing countries 
while devoting particular attention to the adoption 
of special measures in favour of the least developed, 
land-locked and island developing countries as well 
as those developing countries most seriously affected 
by economic crises and natural calamities, without 
losing sight of the interests of other developing coun- 
tries; 

(d) The right of each country to adopt the economic and 
social system that it deems the most appropriate for 
its own development and not to be subjected to dis- 
crimination of any kind as a result; 

(e) Full permanent sovereignty of each State over its 
natural resources and all economic activities. In 
order to safeguard these resources, each State is enti- 
tled to exercise effective control over them and their 
exploitation with means suitable to its own situa- 
tion, including the right to nationalization or trans- 
fer of ownership to its nationals, this right being an 
expression of the full permanent sovereignty of the 
State. No State may be subjected to economic, politi- 
cal or any other type of coercion to prevent the free 
and full exercise of this inalienable right; 

(f) The right of all States, territories and peoples under 
foreign occupation, alien and colonial domination 
or apartheid to restitution and full compensation for 
the exploitation and depletion of, and damages to, 
the natural resources and all other resources of those 
States, territories and peoples; 

(g) Regulation and supervision of the activities of trans- 
national corporations by taking measures in the 
interest of the national economies of the countries 
where such transnational corporations operate on 
the basis of the full sovereignty of those countries; 

(h) The right of the developing countries and the peoples 
of territories under colonial and racial domination 
and foreign occupation to achieve their liberation 


and to regain effective control over their natural 
resources and economic activities; 

The extending of assistance to developing countries, 
peoples and territories which are under colonial and 
alien domination, foreign occupation, racial discrim- 
ination or apartheid or are subjected to economic, 
political or any other type of coercive measures to 
obtain from them the subordination of the exercise 
of their sovereign rights and to secure from them 
advantages of any kind, and to neo-colonialism in all 
its forms, and which have established or are endeav- 
ouring to establish effective control over their natu- 
ral resources and economic activities that have been 
or are still under foreign control; 


(j) Just and equitable relationship between the prices of 


(k) 


Q) 


raw materials, primary commodities, manufactured 
and semi-manufactured goods exported by develop- 
ing countries and the prices of raw materials, pri- 
mary commodities, manufactures, capital goods and 
equipment imported by them with the aim of bring- 
ing about sustained improvement in their unsatisfac- 
tory terms of trade and the expansion of the world 
economy; 

Extension of active assistance to developing coun- 
tries by the whole international community, free of 
any political or military conditions; 

Ensuring that one of the main aims of the reformed 
international monetary system shall be the promo- 
tion of the development of the developing countries 
and the adequate ow of real resources to them; 


(m) Improving the competitiveness of natural materials 


(n) 


(o) 


(p) 


(q) 
í) 


(s) 


(t) 


facing competition from synthetic substitutes; 
Preferential and non-reciprocal treatment for devel- 
oping countries, wherever feasible, in all elds of 
international economic co-operation whenever pos- 
sible; 
Securing favourable conditions for the transfer of 
nancial resources to developing countries; 
Giving to the developing countries access to the 
achievements of modern science and technology, 
and promoting the transfer of technology and the 
creation of indigenous technology for the bene t of 
the developing countries in forms and in accordance 
with procedures which are suited to their economies; 
The need for all States to put an end to the waste of 
natural resources, including food products; 
The need for developing countries to concentrate all 
their resources for the cause of development; 
The strengthening, through individual and collec- 
tive actions, of mutual economic, trade, nancial and 
technical co-operation among the developing coun- 
tries, mainly on a preferential basis; 
Facilitating the role which producers associations 
may play within the framework of international co- 
operation and, in pursuance of their aims, inter alia 
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assisting in the promotion of sustained growth of the 
world economy and accelerating the development of 
developing countries. 


5. The unanimous adoption of the International Develop- 
ment Strategy for the Second United Nations Development 
Decade was an important step in the promotion of interna- 
tional economic co-operation on a just and equitable basis. 
The accelerated implementation of obligations and com- 
mitments assumed by the international community within 
the framework of the Strategy, particularly those concern- 
ing imperative development needs of developing countries, 
would contribute signi cantly to the ful Iment of the aims 
and objectives of the present Declaration. 

6. The United Nations as a universal organization 
should be capable of dealing with problems of interna- 
tional economic co-operation in a comprehensive manner 
and ensuring equally the interests of all countries. It must 
have an even greater role in the establishment of a new 
international economic order. The Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States, for the preparation of which 
the present Declaration will provide an additional source of 
inspiration, will constitute a signi cant contribution in this 
respect. All the States Members of the United Nations are 
therefore called upon to exert maximum efforts with a view 
to securing the implementation of the present Declaration, 
which is one of the principal guarantees for the creation of 
better conditions for all peoples to reach a life worthy of 
human dignity. 

7. The present Declaration on the Establishment of a 
New International Economic Order shall be one of the most 
important bases of economic relations between all peoples 
and all nations. 

Adopted unanimously by the General Assembly 
1 May 1974 


General Assembly Resolution 164 
Improvement of the Status of Women 
in the United Nations System 


(in pursuit of gender parity in UN employment, the GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY had set the year 2000 as the target for achiev- 
ing 50/50 status between men and WOMEN in the UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM. However, in 2001 the SECRETARY-GENERAL 
could only report that women were 33.5 percent of the total, 
and only 40.2 percent of the SECRETARIAT. In this 2004 RES- 
OLUTION, the Assembly reaf rmed the 50/50 goal and called 
on all UN agency heads to nd innovative methods to 
attract and appoint more women.) 


The General Assembly, 
Recalling Articles 1 and 101 of the Charter of the United 


Nations, as well as Article 8, which provides that the United 
Nations shall place no restrictions on the eligibility of men 


and women to participate in any capacity and under condi- 
tions of equality in its principal and subsidiary organs, 

Recalling also the goal, contained in the Platform for 
Action adopted by the Fourth World Conference on Women,! 
of achieving overall gender equality, particularly at the Pro- 
fessional level and above, by 2000 and the further actions 
and initiatives set out in the outcome document adopted 
by the General Assembly at its twenty-third special session, 
entitled Women 2000: gender equality, development and 
peace for the twenty- rst century , 

1. Takes note with appreciation the report of the Secretary- 
General;3 

2. Welcomes: 


(a) The commitment of the Secretary-General to meet- 
ing the goal of gender equality and his assurance that 
gender balance will be given the highest priority in 
his continuing efforts to bring about a new manage- 
ment culture in the Organization; 

(b) The new initiatives and strategies undertaken sys- 
tem-wide and at the Secretariat level to achieve gen- 
der balance, including paying special attention to the 
identi cation of suitably quali ed women candidates, 
strengthening of recruitment sources for women, 
development of recruitment strategies in substan- 
tive areas, enhancing womens career development, 
fostering attitudinal changes and introducing family- 
friendly policies; 

(c) The increase in the proportion of women in the Pro- 
fessional and higher categories of staff with appoint- 
ments of one year or more; 


3. Regrets that the goal of 50/50 gender distribution has 
not been met and that overall progress in achieving this goal 
remains limited; 

4. Notes with concern the continuing lack of representa- 
tion of women at higher levels of decision-making, especially 
at the Under-Secretary-General level; 

5. Notes with particular concern that gender balance con- 
siderations have yet to be effectively integrated throughout 
the human resources management policies of the United 
Nations; 

6. Reaffirms the urgent goal of achieving 50/50 gender 
distribution in all categories of posts within the United 
Nations system, especially at senior and policy-making lev- 
els, with full respect for the principle of equitable geographi- 
cal distribution, in conformity with Article 101, paragraph 3, 
of the Charter of the United Nations; 


! Report of the Fourth World Conference on Women, Beijing, 4-15 Septem- 
ber 1995 (United Nations publication, Sales No. E.96.1V.13), chap. 1, 
resolution 1, annex II. 

2 Resolution S-23/3, annex. 

3 A/59/357. 
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7. Stresses the need to address the continuing lack of rep- 
resentation or underrepresentation of women from certain 
countries, in particular from developing and least developed 
countries, from countries with economies in transition and 
from unrepresented or largely underrepresented Member 
States; 

8. Reaffirms the need to continue to develop innovative 
recruitment strategies to identify and attract suitably quali- 

ed women candidates, in particular from, and in, devel- 
oping and least developed countries and countries with 
economies in transition and other Member States that are 
unrepresented or underrepresented in the Secretariat; 

9. Reaffirms also its resolution 58/144 of 22 December 
2003, and requests increased and sustained efforts towards 
its full implementation; 

10. Requests the Secretary-General and the executive 
heads of the organizations of the United Nations system to 
ensure that recruitment strategies, promotion and retention 
policies, career development, justice, anti-harassment and 
sexual harassment policies, human resources and succes- 
sion planning, work/family policies, management culture 
and mechanisms for managerial accountability accelerate the 
goal of 50/50 gender distribution; 

11. Urges the Secretary-General and the executive heads 
of the organizations of the United Nations system to redou- 
ble their efforts to realize signi cant progress towards the 
goal of 50/50 gender distribution in the very near future; 

12. Requests the Secretary-General to enable the Of ce 
of the Special Adviser on Gender Issues and Advancement 
of Women to effectively contribute to, monitor and facili- 
tate the setting and achievement of gender targets in human 
resource action plans, including by ensuring access to the 
information required to carry out that work; 

13. Strongly encourages Member States to support the 
efforts of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
funds and programmes to achieve the goal of 50/50 gender 
distribution, especially at senior and policy-making levels, 
by identifying and regularly submitting more women can- 
didates for appointment to positions in the United Nations 
system, by identifying and proposing national recruitment 
sources in cooperation with national womens machineries 
and professional organization networks and by encouraging 
more women to apply for positions within the Secretariat, the 
specialized agencies, funds and programmes and the regional 
commissions, including in areas in which women are under- 
represented, such as peacekeeping, peacebuilding and other 
non-traditional areas; 

14. Requests the Secretary-General to provide an oral 
report to the Commission on the Status of Women at its 
forty-ninth and ftieth sessions and to report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its sixty- rst session on the implementation 
of the present resolution, including by providing up-to-date 
statistics on all levels of the United Nations system. 

74th plenary meeting 
20 December 2004 


General Assembly Resolution 251 


[without reference to a Main Committee (A/60/L.48)] 


(After months of debate, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopted 
Resolution 251 creating a new HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL to 
replace the COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS. SECRETARY- 
GENERAL KOFI ANNAN proposed the new council in the 
spring of 2005 as part of his institutional REFORM initia- 
tive. The WORLD SUMMIT that convened in September 2005, 
endorsed the idea, but lengthy negotiations were required 
to achieve near consensus on the MEMBERSHIP and election 
process for the new body. The UNITED STATES, which had 
been the most important power pushing for the reform, 
voted against the RESOLUTION because the General Assembly 
rejected the two-thirds vote of the UN membership require- 
ment for election to the Council recommended by the U.S. 
delegation.) 


The General Assembly, 


Reaffirming the purposes and principles contained in the 
Charter of the United Nations, including developing friendly 
relations among nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and achieving 
international cooperation in solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character 
and in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all, 

Reaffirming also the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights! and the Vienna Declaration and Programme of 
Action,” and recalling the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, the International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights? and other human rights 
instruments, 

Reaffirming further that all human rights are universal, 
indivisible, interrelated, interdependent and mutually rein- 
forcing, and that all human rights must be treated in a fair 
and equal manner, on the same footing and with the same 
emphasis, 

Reaffirming that, while the signi cance of national and 
regional particularities and various historical, cultural and 
religious backgrounds must be borne in mind, all States, 
regardless of their political, economic and cultural systems, 
have the duty to promote and protect all human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, 

Emphasizing the responsibilities of all States, in confor- 
mity with the Charter, to respect human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all, without distinction of any kind as 
to race, colour, sex, language or religion, political or other 


l Resolution 217 A (III). 
2 A/CONE 157/24 (Part I), chap. MI. 
3 See resolution 2200 A (XXI), annex. 
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opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or their 
status, 

Acknowledging that peace and security, development and 
human rights are the pillars of the United Nations system 
and the foundations for collective security and well-being, 
and recognizing that development, peace and security and 
human rights are interlinked and mutually reinforcing, 

Affirming the need for all States to continue international 
efforts to enhance dialogue and broaden understanding 
among civilizations, cultures and religions, and emphasizing 
that States, regional organizations, non-governmental orga- 
nizations, religious bodies and the media have an important 
role to play in promoting tolerance, respect for and freedom 
of religion and belief, 

Recognizing the work undertaken by the Commission on 
Human Rights and the need to preserve and build on its 
achievements and to redress its shortcomings, 

Recognizing also the importance of ensuring universality, 
objectivity and non-selectivity in the consideration of human 
rights issues, and the elimination of double standards and 
politicization, 

Recognizing further that the promotion and protection 
of human rights should be based on the principles of coop- 
eration and genuine dialogue and aimed at strengthening 
the capacity of Member States to comply with their human 
rights obligations for the bene t of all human beings, 

Acknowledging that non-governmental organizations 
play an important role at the national, regional and inter- 
national levels, in the promotion and protection of human 
rights, 

Reaffirming the commitment to strengthen the United 
Nations human rights machinery, with the aim of ensuring 
effective enjoyment by all of all human rights, civil, political, 
economic, social and cultural rights, including the right to 
development, and to that end, the resolve to create a Human 
Rights Council, 

l. Decides to establish the Human Rights Council, based 
in Geneva, in replacement of the Commission on Human 
Rights, as a subsidiary organ of the General Assembly; the 
Assembly shall review the status of the Council within ve 
years; 

2. Decides that the Council shall be responsible for pro- 
moting universal respect for the protection of all human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction 
of any kind and in a fair and equal manner; 

3. Decides also that the Council should address situations 
of violations of human rights, including gross and systematic 
violations, and make recommendations thereon. It should 
also promote the effective coordination and the mainstream- 
ing of human rights within the United Nations system; 

4. Decides further that the work of the Council shall be 
guided by the principles of universality, impartiality, objec- 
tivity and non-selectivity, constructive international dialogue 
and cooperation, with a view to enhancing the promotion 


and protection of all human rights, civil, political, economic, 
social and cultural rights, including the right to development; 
5. Decides that the Council shall, inter alia: 


(a) Promote human rights education and learning as well 
as advisory services, technical assistance and capac- 
ity-building, to be provided in consultation with and 
with the consent of Member States concerned; 

(b) Serve as a forum for dialogue on thematic issues on 
all human rights; 

(c) Make recommendations to the General Assembly for 
the further development of international law in the 

eld of human rights; 

(d) Promote the full implementation of human rights 
obligations undertaken by States and follow-up to 
the goals and commitments related to the promo- 
tion and protection of human rights emanating from 
United Nations conferences and summits; 

(e) Undertake a universal periodic review, based on 
objective and reliable information, of the ful lment 
by each State of its human rights obligations and 
commitments in a manner which ensures univer- 
sality of coverage and equal treatment with respect 
to all States; the review shall be a cooperative 
mechanism, based on an interactive dialogue, with 
the full involvement of the country concerned and 
with consideration given to its capacity-building 
needs; such a mechanism shall complement and 
not duplicate the work of treaty bodies; the Coun- 
cil shall develop the modalities and necessary time 
allocation for the universal periodic review mecha- 
nism within one year after the holding of its rst 
session; 

(f) Contribute, through dialogue and cooperation, 
towards the prevention of human rights violations 
and respond promptly to human rights emergencies; 

(g) Assume the role and responsibilities of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights relating to the work of the 
Of ce of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Human Rights, as decided by the General Assembly 
in its resolution 48/141 of 20 December 1993; 

(h) Work in close cooperation in the eld of human 
rights with Governments, regional organizations, 
national human rights institutions and civil society; 

(i) Make recommendations with regard to the promo- 
tion and protection of human rights; 

(Qj) Submit an annual report to the General Assembly; 


6. Decides also that the Council shall assume, review 
and, where necessary, improve and rationalize all mandates, 
mechanisms, functions and responsibilities of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights in order to maintain a system of 
special procedures, expert advice and a complaint procedure; 
the Council shall complete this review within one year after 
the holding of its rst session; 
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7. Decides further that the Council shall consist of 
forty-seven Member States, which shall be elected directly 
and individually by secret ballot by the majority of the 
members of the General Assembly; the membership shall 
be based on equitable geographical distribution, and seats 
shall be distributed as follows among regional groups: 
Group of African States, thirteen; Group of Asian States, 
thirteen; Group of Eastern European States, six; Group of 
Latin American and Caribbean States, eight; and Group of 
Western European and other States, seven; the members 
of the Council shall serve for a period of three years and 
shall not be eligible for immediate re-election after two 
consecutive terms; 

8. Decides that the membership in the Council shall be 
open to all States Members of the United Nations; when 
electing members of the Council, Member States shall take 
into account the contribution of candidates to the promotion 
and protection of human rights and their voluntary pledges 
and commitments made thereto; the General Assembly, by a 
two-thirds majority of the members present and voting, may 
suspend the rights of membership in the Council of a mem- 
ber of the Council that commits gross and systematic viola- 
tions of human rights; 

9. Decides also that members elected to the Council shall 
uphold the highest standards in the promotion and protec- 
tion of human rights, shall fully cooperate with the Council 
and be reviewed under the universal periodic review mecha- 
nism during their term of membership; 

10. Decides further that the Council shall meet regularly 
throughout the year and schedule no fewer than three ses- 
sions per year, including a main session, for a total duration 
of no less than ten weeks, and shall be able to hold special 
sessions, when needed, at the request of a member of the 
Council with the support of one third of the membership of 
the Council; 

11. Decides that the Council shall apply the rules of pro- 
cedure established for committees of the General Assembly, 
as applicable, unless subsequently otherwise decided by the 
Assembly or the Council, and also decides that the partici- 
pation of and consultation with observers, including States 
that are not members of the Council, the specialized agen- 
cies, other intergovernmental organizations and national 
human rights institutions, as well as non-governmental 
organizations, shall be based on arrangements, including 
Economic and Social Council resolution 1996/31 of 25 July 
1996 and practices observed by the Commission on Human 
Rights, while ensuring the most effective contribution of 
these entities; 

12. Decides also that the methods of work of the Coun- 
cil shall be transparent, fair and impartial and shall enable 
genuine dialogue, be results-oriented, allow for subsequent 
follow-up discussions to recommendations and their imple- 
mentation and also allow for substantive interaction with 
special procedures and mechanisms; 


13. Recommends that the Economic and Social Council 
request the Commission on Human Rights to conclude its 
work at its sixty-second session, and that it abolish the Com- 
mission on 16 June 2006; 

14. Decides to elect the new members of the Council; 
the terms of membership shall be staggered, and such deci- 
sion shall be taken for the rst election by the drawing of 
lots, taking into consideration equitable geographical dis- 
tribution; 

15. Decides also that elections of the rst members of 
the Council shall take place on 9 May 2006, and that the 

rst meeting of the Council shall be convened on 19 June 
2006; 

16. Decides further that the Council shall review its work 
and functioning ve years after its establishment and report 
to the General Assembly. 

Adopted by a vote of 170 in favor, 4 against, 
3 abstentions at the 72nd plenary meeting 
15 March 2006 


Security Council Resolution 242 


(UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 242 was adopted 
unanimously on November 22, 1967, following the cessation 
of the MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967 [June 5 10]. The RESO- 
LUTION was precipitated by Israels June 5, 1967, attack on 
EGYPT, IRAQ, Jordan, and Syria in which Israeli forces seized 
Egyptian territory in the Sinai peninsula, Syrian territory in 
the Golan Heights, and the remainder of the land designated 
by the 1947 UN partition plan for Palestine as the space 
for the Arab state. Resolution 242 was the most signi cant, 
albeit belated, UN response to the 1967 war.) 


The Security Council, 


Expressing its continuing concern with the grave situa- 
tion in the Middle East, 

Emphasizing the inadmissibility of the acquisition of ter- 
ritory by war and the need to work for a just and lasting 
peace in which every State in the area can live in security, 

Emphasizing further that all Member States in their accep- 
tance of the Charter of the United Nations have undertaken 
a commitment to act in accordance with Article 2 of the 
Charter, 

l. Affirms that the ful Iment of Charter principles 
requires the establishment of a just and lasting peace in the 
Middle East which should include the application of both 
the following principles: 


Gi) Withdrawal of Israel armed forces from territories 
occupied in the recent con ict; 

Gi) Termination of all claims or states of belligerency and 
respect for and acknowledgement of the sovereignty, 
territorial integrity and political independence of 
every State in the area and their right to live in peace 
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within secure and recognized boundaries free from 
threats or acts of force; 


2. Affirms further the necessity 


(a) For guaranteeing freedom of navigation through 
international waterways in the area; 

(b) For achieving a just settlement of the refugee prob- 
lem; 

(c) For guaranteeing the territorial inviolability and 
political independence of every State in the area, 
through measures including the establishment of 
demilitarized zones; 


3. Requests the Secretary-General to designate a Special 
Representative to proceed to the Middle East to establish and 
maintain contacts with the States concerned in order to pro- 
mote agreement and assist efforts to achieve a peaceful and 
accepted settlement in accordance with the provisions and 
principles in this resolution; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Security 
Council on the progress of the efforts of the Special Repre- 
sentative as soon as possible. 

Adopted unanimously at the 1382nd meeting. 


Security Council Resolution 598 


(in the rst UN SECURITY COUNCIL Resolution on the Mid- 
dle East jointly sponsored by the UNITED STATES and the 
USSR, the Council called upon IRAN and IRAQ to accept a 
cease- re in the seven-year war between them. The Council 
took the unusual step of threatening to take further steps to 
ensure compliance if either of the parties refused to accept 
RESOLUTION 598.) 


The Security Council, 


Reaffirming its resolution 582 (1986), 

Deeply concerned that, despite its calls for a cease- re, the 
con ict between the Islamic Republic of Iran and Iraq con- 
tinues unabated, with further heavy loss of human life and 
material destruction, 

Deploring the initiation and continuation of the con ict, 

Deploring also the bombing of purely civilian popula- 
tion centres, attacks on neutral shipping or civilian aircraft, 
the violation of international humanitarian law and other 
laws of armed con ict, and, in particular, the use of chemi- 
cal weapons contrary to obligations under the 1925 Geneva 
Protocol, 

Deeply concerned that further escalation and widening of 
the con ict may take place, 

Determined to bring to an end all military actions between 
Iran and Iraq, 

Convinced that a comprehensive, just, honourable and 
durable settlement should be achieved between Iran and 
Iraq, 


Recalling the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and in particular the obligation of all Member States 
to settle their international disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace and security and jus- 
tice are not endangered, 

Determining that there exists a breach of the peace as 
regards the con ict between Iran and Iraq, 

Acting under Articles 39 and 40 of the Charter, 

l. Demands that, as a rst step towards a negotiated 
settlement, the Islamic Republic of Iran and Iraq observe 
an immediate cease- re, discontinue all military actions on 
land, at sea and in the air, and withdraw all forces to the 
internationally recognized boundaries without delay; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to dispatch a team of 
United Nations observers to verify, con rm and supervise 
the cease- re and withdrawal and further requests the Secre- 
tary-General to make the necessary arrangements in consul- 
tation with the Parties and to submit a report thereon to the 
Security Council; 

3. Urges that prisoners-of-war be released and repatri- 
ated without delay after the cessation of active hostilities in 
accordance with the Third Geneva Convention of 12 August 
1949: 

4. Calls upon Iran and Iraq to co-operate with the Secre- 
tary-General in implementing this resolution and in media- 
tion efforts to achieve a comprehensive, just and honourable 
settlement, acceptable to both sides, of all outstanding issues, 
in accordance with the principles contained in the Charter of 
the United Nations; 

5. Calls upon all other States to exercise the utmost 
restraint and to refrain from any act which may lead to fur- 
ther escalation and widening of the con ict, and thus to 
facilitate the implementation of the present resolution; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to explore, in con- 
sultation with Iran and Iraq, the question of entrusting an 
impartial body with inquiring into responsibility for the 
con ict and to report to the Council as soon as possible; 

7. Recognizes the magnitude of the damage in icted dur- 
ing the con ict and the need for reconstruction efforts, with 
appropriate international assistance, once the con ict is 
ended and, in this regard, requests the Secretary-General to 
assign a team of experts to study the question of reconstruc- 
tion and to report to the Council; 

8. Further requests the Secretary-General to examine, in 
consultation with Iran and Iraq and with other States of the 
region, measures to enhance the security and stability of the 
region; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Council 
informed on the implementation of this resolution; 

10. Decides to meet again as necessary to consider further 
steps to ensure compliance with this resolution. 

Adopted unanimously by the Security Council 
on 20 July 1987 
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Security Council Resolution 678 


(Invoking the enforcement provisions of CHAPTER VII for 
only the second time in its history, the SECURITY COUNCIL 
authorized member states to use all necessary means in the 
liberation of Kuwait from Iraqi occupation. The RESOLUTION 
provided the legal basis for the military operations subse- 
quently conducted by a coalition of states led by the UNITED 
STATES.) 


The Security Council, 


Recalling and reaffirming its resolutions 660 (1990) of 2 
August 1990, 661 (1990) of 6 August 1990, 662 (1990) of 
9 August 1990, 664 (1990) of 18 August 1990, 665 (1990) 
of 25 August 1990, 666 (1990) of 13 September 1990, 667 
(1990) of 16 September 1990, 669 (1990) of 24 September 
1990, 670 (1990) of 25 September 1990, 674 (1990) of 29 
October 1990 and 677 (1990) of 28 November 1990, 

Noting that, despite all efforts by the United Nations, Iraq 
refuses to comply with its obligation to implement resolution 
660 (1990) and the above-mentioned subsequent relevant 
resolutions in agrant contempt of the Security Council, 

Mindful of its duties and responsibilities under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations for the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of international peace and security, 

Determined to secure full compliance with its decisions, 

Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter, 

1. Demands that Iraq comply fully with resolution 660 
(1990) and all subsequent relevant resolutions, and decides, 
while maintaining all its decisions, to allow Iraq one nal 
opportunity, as a pause of goodwill, to do so; 

2. Authorizes Member States co-operating with the Gov- 
ernment of Kuwait, unless Iraq on or before 15 January 
1991 fully implements, as set forth in paragraph 1 above, the 
above-mentioned resolutions, to use all necessary means to 
uphold and implement resolution 660 (1990) and all subse- 
quent relevant resolutions and to restore international peace 
and security in the area; 

3. Requests all States to provide appropriate support for 
the actions undertaken in pursuance of paragraph 2 above; 

4. Requests the States concerned to keep the Security 
Council regularly informed on the progress of actions under- 
taken pursuant to paragraphs 2 and 3 above; 

5. Decides to remain seized of the matter. 

Adopted at the 2963rd meeting by 12 votes to 2 
(Cuba and Yemen), with one abstention (China). 
29 November 1990 


UN Security Council Resolution 1325 


(In Resolution 1325 on WOMEN, peace, and security, the 
SECURITY COUNCIL addressed for the rst time ever the 
impact of war and con ict on women. The RESOLUTION also 
encouraged increased percentages of women in decision- 


making roles in national governments, UN PEACEKEEPING 
operations, and the UN SECRETARIAT. Within ve years of 
the resolutions passage, 25 per cent of all peacekeepers 
were women, and a majority of UN operations had gender 
advisers.) 


The Security Council, 


Recalling its resolutions 1261 (1999) of 25 August 1999, 
1265 (1999) of 17 September 1999, 1296 (2000) of 19 
April 2000 and 1314 (2000) of 11 August 2000, as well as 
relevant statements of its President, and recalling also the 
statement of its President to the press on the occasion of 
the United Nations Day for Womens Rights and Interna- 
tional Peace (International Womens Day) of 8 March 2000 
(SC/6816), 

Recalling also the commitments of the Beijing Declaration 
and Platform for Action (A/52/231) as well as those con- 
tained in the outcome document of the twenty-third Special 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly entitled 

Women 2000: Gender Equality, Development and Peace for 
the Twenty-First Century (A/S-23/10/Rev.1), in particular 
those concerning women and armed con ict, 

Bearing in mind the purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations and the primary responsibility of 
the Security Council under the Charter for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 

Expressing concern that civilians, particularly women and 
children, account for the vast majority of those adversely 
affected by armed con ict, including as refugees and inter- 
nally displaced persons, and increasingly are targeted by 
combatants and armed elements, and recognizing the conse- 
quent impact this has on durable peace and reconciliation, 

Reaffirming the important role of women in the preven- 
tion and resolution of con icts and in peace-building, and 
stressing the importance of their equal participation and full 
involvement in all efforts for the maintenance and promo- 
tion of peace and security, and the need to increase their role 
in decision-making with regard to con ict prevention and 
resolution, 

Reaffirming also the need to implement fully international 
humanitarian and human rights law that protects the rights 
of women and girls during and after con icts, 

Emphasizing the need for all parties to ensure that mine 
clearance and mine awareness programmes take into account 
the special needs of women and girls, 

Recognizing the urgent need to mainstream a gender per- 
spective into peacekeeping operations, and in this regard 
noting the Windhoek Declaration and the Namibia Plan of 
Action on Mainstreaming a Gender Perspective in Multidi- 
mensional Peace Support Operations (S/2000/693), 

Recognizing also the importance of the recommendation 
contained in the statement of its President to the press of 8 
March 2000 for specialized training for all peacekeeping per- 
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sonnel on the protection, special needs and human rights of 
women and children in con ict situations, 

Recognizing that an understanding of the impact of armed 
con ict on women and girls, effective institutional arrange- 
ments to guarantee their protection and full participation in 
the peace process can signi cantly contribute to the mainte- 
nance and promotion of international peace and security, 

Noting the need to consolidate data on the impact of 
armed con ict on women and girls, 

1. Urges Member States to ensure increased represen- 
tation of women at all decision-making levels in national, 
regional and international institutions and mechanisms for 
the prevention, management, and resolution of con ict; 

2. Encourages the Secretary-General to implement his 
strategic plan of action (A/49/587) calling for an increase in 
the participation of women at decisionmaking levels in con- 

ict resolution and peace processes; 

3. Urges the Secretary-General to appoint more women 
as special representatives and envoys to pursue good of ces 
on his behalf, and in this regard calls on Member States to 
provide candidates to the Secretary-General, for inclusion in 
a regularly updated centralized roster; 

4. Further urges the Secretary-General to seek to expand 
the role and contribution of women in United Nations eld- 
based operations, and especially among military observers, 
civilian police, human rights and humanitarian personnel; 

5. Expresses its willingness to incorporate a gender per- 
spective into peacekeeping operations, and urges the Sec- 
retary-General to ensure that, where appropriate, eld 
operations include a gender component; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to provide to Member 
States training guidelines and materials on the protection, 
rights and the particular needs of women, as well as on the 
importance of involving women in all peacekeeping and 
peacebuilding measures, invites Member States to incorpo- 
rate these elements as well as HIV/AIDS awareness training 
into their national training programmes for military and 
civilian police personnel in preparation for deployment, 
and further requests the Secretary-General to ensure that 
civilian personnel of peacekeeping operations receive simi- 
lar training; 

7. Urges Member States to increase their voluntary nan- 
cial, technical and logistical support for gender-sensitive 
training efforts, including those undertaken by relevant 
funds and programmes, inter alia, the United Nations Fund 
for Women and United Nations Childrens Fund, and by the 
Of ce of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees and other relevant bodies; 

8. Calls on all actors involved, when negotiating and 
implementing peace agreements, to adopt a gender perspec- 
tive, including, inter alia: 


(a) The special needs of women and girls during repa- 
triation and resettlement and for rehabilitation, rein- 
tegration and post-con ict reconstruction; 


(b) Measures that support local womens peace initiatives 
and indigenous processes for con ict resolution, and 
that involve women in all of the implementation 
mechanisms of the peace agreements; 

(c) Measures that ensure the protection of and respect 
for human rights of women and girls, particularly as 
they relate to the constitution, the electoral system, 
the police and the judiciary; 


9. Calls upon all parties to armed con ict to respect fully 
international law applicable to the rights and protection of 
women and girls, especially as civilians, in particular the 
obligations applicable to them under the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 1949 and the Additional Protocols thereto of 1977, 
the Refugee Convention of 1951 and the Protocol thereto 
of 1967, the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Discrimination against Women of 1979 and the Optional 
Protocol thereto of 1999 and the United Nations Conven- 
tion on the Rights of the Child of 1989 and the two Optional 
Protocols thereto of 25 May 2000, and to bear in mind the 
relevant provisions of the Rome Statute of the International 
Criminal Court; 

10. Calls on all parties to armed con ict to take special 
measures to protect women and girls from gender-based vio- 
lence, particularly rape and other forms of sexual abuse, and 
all other forms of violence in situations of armed con ict; 

11. Emphasizes the responsibility of all States to put an 
end to impunity and to prosecute those responsible for geno- 
cide, crimes against humanity, and war crimes including 
those relating to sexual and other violence against women 
and girls, and in this regard stresses the need to exclude these 
crimes, where feasible from amnesty provisions; 

12. Calls upon all parties to armed con ict to respect the 
civilian and humanitarian character of refugee camps and 
settlements, and to take into account the particular needs 
of women and girls, including in their design, and recalls 
its resolutions 1208 (1998) of 19 November 1998 and 1296 
(2000) of 19 April 2000; 

13. Encourages all those involved in the planning for 
disarmament, demobilization and reintegration to consider 
the different needs of female and male ex-combatants and to 
take into account the needs of their dependants; 

14. Reaffirms its readiness, whenever measures are 
adopted under Article 41 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, to give consideration to their potential impact on 
the civilian population, bearing in mind the special needs of 
women and girls, in order to consider appropriate humani- 
tarian exemptions; 

15. Expresses its willingness to ensure that Security Coun- 
cil missions take into account gender considerations and the 
rights of women, including through consultation with local 
and international womens groups; 

16. Invites the Secretary-General to carry out a study on 
the impact of armed con ict on women and girls, the role 
of women in peace-building and the gender dimensions of 
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peace processes and con ict resolution, and further invites 
him to submit a report to the Security Council on the results 
of this study and to make this available to all Member States 
of the United Nations; 

17. Requests the Secretary-General, where appropriate, to 
include in his reporting to the Security Council progress 
on gender mainstreaming throughout peacekeeping missions 
and all other aspects relating to women and girls; 

18. Decides to remain actively seized of the matter. 

Adopted unanimously at the 4213th meeting, 
31 October 2000 


UN Security Council Resolution 1368 


(The SECURITY COUNCIL unanimously adopted RESOLU- 
TION 1368 on September 12, 2001, one day after terrorists 
killed thousands of people by crashing civilian jetliners 
into both towers of the World Trade Center in New York 
City and into the Pentagon near Washington, D.C. Another 
commandeered airplane crashed in Pennsylvania. Council 
members departed from tradition and stood to adopt Reso- 
lution 1368. In the text, the Council held that any act of 
international TERRORISM was a threat to international peace 
and security.) 


The Security Council, 


Reaffirming the principles and purposes of the Charter of 
the United Nations, 

Determined to combat by all means threats to interna- 
tional peace and security caused by terrorist acts, 

Recognizing the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defence in accordance with the Charter, 

1. Unequivocally condemns in the strongest terms the hor- 
rifying terrorist attacks which took place on 11 September 
2001 in New York, Washington (D.C.) and Pennsylvania and 
regards such acts, like any act of international terrorism, as a 
threat to international peace and security; 

2. Expresses its deepest sympathy and condolences to the 
victims and their families and to the People and Government 
of the United States of America; 

3. Calls on all States to work together urgently to bring to 
justice the perpetrators, organizers and sponsors of these ter- 
rorist attacks and stresses that those responsible for aiding, 
supporting or harbouring the perpetrators, organizers and 
sponsors of these acts will be held accountable; 

4. Calls also on the international community to redouble 
their efforts to prevent and suppress terrorist acts includ- 
ing by increased cooperation and full implementation of the 
relevant international anti-terrorist conventions and Secu- 
rity Council resolutions, in particular resolution 1269 of 19 
October 1999; 

5. Expresses its readiness to take all necessary steps to 
respond to the terrorist attacks of 11 September 2001, and to 


combat all forms of terrorism, in accordance with its respon- 
sibilities under the Charter of the United Nations; 
6. -Decides to remain seized of the matter. 
Adopted unanimously at the 4370th meeting. 
12 September 2001 


Resolution 1441 (2002) 


(The SECURITY COUNCIL approved RESOLUTION 1441 on 
November 8, 2002, as a delicate negotiated compromise 
between the UNITED STATES, which sought authorization to 
invade IRAQ because of its alleged violation of past Council 
RESOLUTIONS and possession of WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUC- 
TION. Council members opposed to the proposed U.S. action 
sought more WEAPONS inspections in Iraq and a postpone- 
ment of a UN decision to use force under CHAPTER VII of the 
UN CHARTER.) 


The Security Council, 


Recalling all its previous relevant resolutions, in particu- 
lar its resolutions 661 (1990) of 6 August 1990, 678 (1990) 
of 29 November 1990, 686 (1991) of 2 March 1991, 687 
(1991) of 3 April 1991, 688 (1991) of 5 April 1991, 707 
(1991) of 15 August 1991, 715 (1991) of 11 October 1991, 
986 (1995) of 14 April 1995, and 1284 (1999) of 17 Decem- 
ber 1999, and all the relevant statements of its President, 
Recalling also its resolution 1382 (2001) of 29 November 
2001 and its intention to implement it fully, 

Recognizing the threat Iraqs non-compliance with Coun- 
cil resolutions and proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and long-range missiles poses to international peace and 
security, 

Recalling that its resolution 678 (1990) authorized 
Member States to use all necessary means to uphold and 
implement its resolution 660 (1990) of 2 August 1990 
and all relevant resolutions subsequent to resolution 660 
(1990) and to restore international peace and security in 
the area, 

Further recalling that its resolution 687 (1991) imposed 
obligations on Iraq as a necessary step for achievement of its 
stated objective of restoring international peace and security 
in the area, 

Deploring the fact that Iraq has not provided an accurate, 
full, nal, and complete disclosure, as required by resolu- 
tion 687 (1991), of all aspects of its programmes to develop 
weapons of mass destruction and ballistic missiles with a 
range greater than one hundred and fty kilometres, and of 
all holdings of such weapons, their components and produc- 
tion facilities and locations, as well as all other nuclear pro- 
grammes, including any which it claims are for purposes not 
related to nuclear-weapons-usable material, 

Deploring further that Iraq repeatedly obstructed immedi- 
ate, unconditional, and unrestricted access to sites designated 
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by the United Nations Special Commission (UNSCOM) and 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), failed to 
cooperate fully and unconditionally with UNSCOM and 
IAEA weapons inspectors, as required by resolution 687 
(1991), and ultimately ceased all cooperation with UNSCOM 
and the IAEA in 1998, 

Deploring the absence, since December 1998, in Iraq of 
international monitoring, inspection, and veri cation, as 
required by relevant resolutions, of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and ballistic missiles, in spite of the Councils repeated 
demands that Iraq provide immediate, unconditional, and 
unrestricted access to the United Nations Monitoring, Veri - 
cation and Inspection Commission (UNMOVIC), established 
in resolution 1284 (1999) as the successor organization to 
UNSCOM, and the IAEA, and regretting the consequent pro- 
longing of the crisis in the region and the suffering of the 
Iraqi people, 

Deploring also that the Government of Iraq has failed to 
comply with its commitments pursuant to resolution 687 
(1991) with regard to terrorism, pursuant to resolution 688 
(1991) to end repression of its civilian population and to 
provide access by international humanitarian organizations 
to all those in need of assistance in Iraq, and pursuant to res- 
olutions 686 (1991), 687 (1991), and 1284 (1999) to return 
or cooperate in accounting for Kuwaiti and third country 
nationals wrongfully detained by Iraq, or to return Kuwaiti 
property wrongfully seized by Iraq, 

Recalling that in its resolution 687 (1991) the Council 
declared that a cease re would be based on acceptance by 
Iraq of the provisions of that resolution, including the obli- 
gations on Iraq contained therein, 

Determined to ensure full and immediate compliance by 
Iraq without conditions or restrictions with its obligations 
under resolution 687 (1991) and other relevant resolutions 
and recalling that the resolutions of the Council constitute 
the governing standard of Iraqi compliance, 

Recalling that the effective operation of UNMOVIC, as 
the successor organization to the Special Commission, and 
the IAEA is essential for the implementation of resolution 
687 (1991) and other relevant resolutions, 

Noting that the letter dated 16 September 2002 from 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Iraq addressed to the 
Secretary-General is a necessary rst step toward rectifying 
Iraqs continued failure to comply with relevant Council 
resolutions, 

Noting further the letter dated 8 October 2002 from the 
Executive Chairman of UNMOVIC and the Director-General 
of the IAFA to General Al-Saadi of the Government of Iraq 
laying out the practical arrangements, as a follow-up to their 
meeting in Vienna, that are prerequisites for the resump- 
tion of inspections in Iraq by UNMOVIC and the IAEA, 
and expressing the gravest concern at the continued failure 
by the Government of Iraq to provide con rmation of the 
arrangements as laid out in that letter, 


Reaffirming the commitment of all Member States to the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of Iraq, Kuwait, and the 
neighbouring States, 

Commending the Secretary-General and members of the 
League of Arab States and its Secretary-General for their 
efforts in this regard, 

Determined to secure full compliance with its decisions, 

Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter of the United 
Nations, 

l. Decides that Iraq has been and remains in material 
breach of its obligations under relevant resolutions, includ- 
ing resolution 687 (1991), in particular through Iraqs failure 
to cooperate with United Nations inspectors and the IAEA, 
and to complete the actions required under paragraphs 8 to 
13 of resolution 687 (1991); 

2. Decides, while acknowledging paragraph 1 above, to 
afford Iraq, by this resolution, a nal opportunity to com- 
ply with its disarmament obligations under relevant resolu- 
tions of the Council; and accordingly decides to set up an 
enhanced inspection regime with the aim of bringing to full 
and veri ed completion the disarmament process established 
by resolution 687 (1991) and subsequent resolutions of the 
Council; 

3. Decides that, in order to begin to comply with its dis- 
armament obligations, in addition to submitting the required 
biannual declarations, the Government of Iraq shall pro- 
vide to UNMOVIC, the IAEA, and the Council, not later 
than 30 days from the date of this resolution, a currently 
accurate, full, and complete declaration of all aspects of its 
programmes to develop chemical, biological, and nuclear 
weapons, ballistic missiles, and other delivery systems such 
as unmanned aerial vehicles and dispersal systems designed 
for use on aircraft, including any holdings and precise loca- 
tions of such weapons, components, subcomponents, stocks 
of agents, and related material and equipment, the locations 
and work of its research, development and production facili- 
ties, as well as all other chemical, biological, and nuclear 
programmes, including any which it claims are for purposes 
not related to weapon production or material; 

4. Decides that false statements or omissions in the dec- 
larations submitted by Iraq pursuant to this resolution and 
failure by Iraq at any time to comply with, and cooperate 
fully in the implementation of, this resolution shall consti- 
tute a further material breach of Iraqs obligations and will 
be reported to the Council for assessment in accordance with 
paragraphs 11 and 12 below; 

5. Decides that Iraq shall provide UNMOVIC and the 
IAEA immediate, unimpeded, unconditional, and unre- 
stricted access to any and all, including underground, 
areas, facilities, buildings, equipment, records, and means 
of transport which they wish to inspect, as well as imme- 
diate, unimpeded, unrestricted, and private access to all 
of cials and other persons whom UNMOVIC or the IAEA 
wish to interview in the mode or location of UNMOVICs 
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or the IAEAs choice pursuant to any aspect of their man- 
dates; further decides that UNMOVIC and the IAEA may 
at their discretion conduct interviews inside or outside 
of Iraq, may facilitate the travel of those interviewed and 
family members outside of Iraq, and that, at the sole dis- 
cretion of UNMOVIC and the IAEA, such interviews may 
occur without the presence of observers from the Iraqi 
Government; and instructs UNMOVIC and requests the 
IAEA to resume inspections no later than 45 days follow- 
ing adoption of this resolution and to update the Council 
60 days thereafter; 

6. Endorses the 8 October 2002 letter from the Execu- 
tive Chairman of UNMOVIC and the Director-General of the 
IAEA to General Al-Saadi of the Government of Iraq, which 
is annexed hereto, and decides that the contents of the letter 
shall be binding upon Iraq; 

7. Decides further that, in view of the prolonged interrup- 
tion by Iraq of the presence of UNMOVIC and the IAEA and 
in order for them to accomplish the tasks set forth in this 
resolution and all previous relevant resolutions and notwith- 
standing prior understandings, the Council hereby estab- 
lishes the following revised or additional authorities, which 
shall be binding upon Iraq, to facilitate their work in Iraq: 


UNMOVIC and the IAEA shall determine the compo- 
sition of their inspection teams and ensure that these 
teams are composed of the most quali ed and experi- 
enced experts available; 

All UNMOVIC and IAEA personnel shall enjoy the 
privileges and immunities, corresponding to those of 
experts on mission, provided in the Convention on 
Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations and 
the Agreement on the Privileges and Immunities of 
the IAEA; 

UNMOVIC and the IAEA shall have unrestricted 
rights of entry into and out of Iraq, the right to free, 
unrestricted, and immediate movement to and from 
inspection sites, and the right to inspect any sites 
and buildings, including immediate, unimpeded, 
unconditional, and unrestricted access to Presiden- 
tial Sites equal to that at other sites, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of resolution 1154 (1998) of 2 
March 1998; 

UNMOVIC and the IAEA shall have the right to be 
provided by Iraq the names of all personnel currently 
and formerly associated with Iraqs chemical, biologi- 
cal, nuclear, and ballistic missile programmes and the 
associated research, development, and production 
facilities; 

Security of UNMOVIC and IAEA facilities shall be 
ensured by suf cient United Nations security guards; 
UNMOVIC and the IAEA shall have the right to 
declare, for the purposes of freezing a site to be 
inspected, exclusion zones, including surrounding 
areas and transit corridors, in which Iraq will sus- 


pend ground and aerial movement so that nothing is 
changed in or taken out of a site being inspected; 
UNMOVIC and the IAEA shall have the free and 
unrestricted use and landing of xed- and rotary- 
winged aircraft, including manned and unmanned 
reconnaissance vehicles; 

UNMOVIC and the IAEA shall have the right at their 
sole discretion veri ably to remove, destroy, or render 
harmless all prohibited weapons, subsystems, compo- 
nents, records, materials, and other related items, and 
the right to impound or close any facilities or equip- 
ment for the production thereof; and 

UNMOVIC and the IAEA shall have the right to free 
import and use of equipment or materials for inspec- 
tions and to seize and export any equipment, materi- 
als, or documents taken during inspections, without 
search of UNMOVIC or IAEA personnel or of cial or 
personal baggage; 


8. Decides further that Iraq shall not take or threaten hos- 
tile acts directed against any representative or personnel of 
the United Nations or the IAEA or of any Member State tak- 
ing action to uphold any Council resolution; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General immediately to notify 
Iraq of this resolution, which is binding on Iraq; demands 
that Iraq con rm within seven days of that noti cation its 
intention to comply fully with this resolution; and demands 
further that Iraq cooperate immediately, unconditionally, and 
actively with UNMOVIC and the IAEA; 

10. Requests all Member States to give full support to 
UNMOVIC and the IAEA in the discharge of their mandates, 
including by providing any information related to prohibited 
programmes or other aspects of their mandates, including on 
Iraqi attempts since 1998 to acquire prohibited items, and 
by recommending sites to be inspected, persons to be inter- 
viewed, conditions of such interviews, and data to be col- 
lected, the results of which shall be reported to the Council 
by UNMOVIC and the IAEA; 

11l. Directs the Executive Chairman of UNMOVIC and 
the Director-General of the IAEA to report immediately to 
the Council any interference by Iraq with inspection activi- 
ties, as well as any failure by Iraq to comply with its dis- 
armament obligations, including its obligations regarding 
inspections under this resolution; 

12. Decides to convene immediately upon receipt of a 
report in accordance with paragraphs 4 or 11 above, in order 
to consider the situation and the need for full compliance 
with all of the relevant Council resolutions in order to secure 
international peace and security; 

13. Recalls, in that context, that the Council has repeat- 
edly warned Iraq that it will face serious consequences as a 
result of its continued violations of its obligations; 

14. Decides to remain seized of the matter. 

Adopted unanimously at its 4644th meeting 
November 8, 2002 
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UN Security Council Resolution 1540 


(In Resolution 1540 the SECURITY COUNCIL invoked 
ENFORCEMENT MEASURES under CHAPTER VII of the UN 
CHARTER for a threat to international peace and security 
unassociated with a speci c hostile act. The Council required 
all states to refrain from providing any form of support to 
non-State actors that attempt to develop, acquire, manufac- 
ture, possess, transport, transfer or use nuclear, chemical or 
BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS and their means of delivery. It also 
directed national governments to take all necessary steps 
to halt proliferation of WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION. 
Finally, it established the 1540 Committee consisting of all 
Security Council members to monitor member states ful ll- 
ment of the RESOLUTIONs mandates.) 


The Security Council, 


Affirming that proliferation of nuclear, chemical and bio- 
logical weapons, as well as their means of delivery,* consti- 
tutes a threat to international peace and security, 

Reaffirming, in this context, the Statement of its Presi- 
dent adopted at the Councils meeting at the level of Heads 
of State and Government on 31 January 1992 (S/23500), 
including the need for all Member States to ful 1 their obli- 
gations in relation to arms control and disarmament and to 
prevent proliferation in all its aspects of all weapons of mass 
destruction, 

Recalling also that the Statement underlined the need for 
all Member States to resolve peacefully in accordance with 
the Charter any problems in that context threatening or dis- 
rupting the maintenance of regional and global stability, 

Affirming its resolve to take appropriate and effective 
actions against any threat to international peace and security 
caused by the proliferation of nuclear, chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons and their means of delivery, in conformity with 
its primary responsibilities, as provided for in the United 
Nations Charter, 

Affirming its support for the multilateral treaties whose 
aim is to eliminate or prevent the proliferation of nuclear, 
chemical or biological weapons and the importance for all 
States parties to these treaties to implement them fully in 
order to promote international stability, 

Welcoming efforts in this context by multilateral arrange- 
ments which contribute to non-proliferation, 

Affirming that prevention of proliferation of nuclear, 
chemical and biological weapons should not hamper inter- 
national cooperation in materials, equipment and technol- 
ogy for peaceful purposes while goals of peaceful utilization 
should not be used as a cover for proliferation, 

Gravely concerned by the threat of terrorism and the 
risk that non-State actors* such as those identi ed in the 
United Nations list established and maintained by the Com- 
mittee established under Security Council resolution 1267 
and those to whom resolution 1373 applies, may acquire, 


develop, traf c in or use nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons and their means of delivery, 

Gravely concerned by the threat of illicit traf cking in 
nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons and their means of 
delivery, and related materials,* which adds a new dimension 
to the issue of proliferation of such weapons and also poses a 
threat to international peace and security, 

Recognizing the need to enhance coordination of efforts 
on national, subregional, regional and international levels 
in order to strengthen a global response to this serious chal- 
lenge and threat to international security, 

Recognizing that most States have undertaken binding 
legal obligations under treaties to which they are parties, 
or have made other commitments aimed at preventing the 
proliferation of nuclear, chemical or biological weapons, and 
have taken effective measures to account for, secure and 
physically protect sensitive materials, such as those required 
by the Convention on the Physical Protection of Nuclear 
Materials and those recommended by the IAEA Code of Con- 
duct on the Safety and Security of Radioactive Sources, 

Recognizing further the urgent need for all States to take 
additional effective measures to prevent the proliferation of 
nuclear, chemical or biological weapons and their means of 
delivery, 

Encouraging all Member States to implement fully the dis- 
armament treaties and agreements to which they are party, 

Reaffirming the need to combat by all means, in accor- 
dance with the Charter of the United Nations, threats to 
international peace and security caused by terrorist acts, 

Determined to facilitate henceforth an effective response 
to global threats in the area of non-proliferation, 

Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter of the United 
Nations, 

1. Decides that all States shall refrain from providing any 
form of support to non-State actors that attempt to develop, 
acquire, manufacture, possess, transport, transfer or use 
nuclear, chemical or biological weapons and their means of 
delivery; 

2. Decides also that all States, in accordance with their 
national procedures, shall adopt and enforce appropriate 
effective laws which prohibit any non-State actor to manu- 
facture, acquire, possess, develop, transport, transfer or use 
nuclear, chemical or biological weapons and their means 
of delivery, in particular for terrorist purposes, as well as 
attempts to engage in any of the foregoing activities, partici- 
pate in them as an accomplice, assist or nance them; 

3. Decides also that all States shall take and enforce effec- 
tive measures to establish domestic controls to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons and 
their means of delivery, including by establishing appropriate 
controls over related materials and to this end shall: 


(a) Develop and maintain appropriate effective measures 
to account for and secure such items in production, 
use, storage or transport; 
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(b) Develop and maintain appropriate effective physical 
protection measures; 

(c) Develop and maintain appropriate effective border 
controls and law enforcement efforts to detect, deter, 
prevent and combat, including through international 
cooperation when necessary, the illicit traf cking 
and brokering in such items in accordance with their 
national legal authorities and legislation and consis- 
tent with international law; 

(d) Establish, develop, review and maintain appropriate 
effective national export and trans-shipment con- 
trols over such items, including appropriate laws and 
regulations to control export, transit, trans-shipment 
and re-export and controls on providing funds and 
services related to such export and trans-shipment 
such as nancing, and transporting that would 
contribute to proliferation, as well as establishing 
end-user controls; and establishing and enforcing 
appropriate criminal or civil penalties for violations 
of such export control laws and regulations; 


4. Decides to establish, in accordance with rule 28 of its 
provisional rules of procedure, for a period of no longer than 
two years, a Committee of the Security Council, consisting 
of all members of the Council, which will, calling as appro- 
priate on other expertise, report to the Security Council for 
its examination, on the implementation of this resolution, 
and to this end calls upon States to presenta rst report no 
later than six months from the adoption of this resolution to 
the Committee on steps they have taken or intend to take to 
implement this resolution; 

5. Decides that none of the obligations set forth in this 
resolution shall be interpreted so as to con ict with or alter 
the rights and obligations of State Parties to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, the Chemical Weapons Convention and 
the Biological and Toxin Weapons Convention or alter the 
responsibilities of the International Atomic Energy Agency or 
the Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons; 

6. Recognizes the utility in implementing this resolution 
of effective national control lists and calls upon all Member 
States, when necessary, to pursue at the earliest opportunity 
the development of such lists; 

7. Recognizes that some States may require assistance in 
implementing the provisions of this resolution within their 
territories and invites States in a position to do so to offer 
assistance as appropriate in response to speci c requests to 
the States lacking the legal and regulatory infrastructure, 
implementation experience and/or resources for ful lling the 
above provisions; 

8. Calls upon all States: 


(a) To promote the universal adoption and full imple- 
mentation, and, where necessary, strengthening of 
multilateral treaties to which they are parties, whose 
aim is to prevent the proliferation of nuclear, biologi- 
cal or chemical weapons; 


(b) To adopt national rules and regulations, where it has 
not yet been done, to ensure compliance with their 
commitments under the key multilateral nonprolif- 
eration treaties; 

(c) To renew and ful l their commitment to multilateral 
cooperation, in particular within the framework of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, the Orga- 
nization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons 
and the Biological and Toxin Weapons Convention, 
as important means of pursuing and achieving their 
common objectives in the area of non-prolifera- 
tion and of promoting international cooperation for 
peaceful purposes; 

(d) To develop appropriate ways to work with and 
inform industry and the public regarding their obli- 
gations under such laws; 


9. Calls upon all States to promote dialogue and coopera- 
tion on nonproliferation so as to address the threat posed by 
proliferation of nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons, and 
their means of delivery; 

10. Further to counter that threat, calls upon all States, in 
accordance with their national legal authorities and legisla- 
tion and consistent with international law, to take coopera- 
tive action to prevent illicit traf cking in nuclear, chemical 
or biological weapons, their means of delivery, and related 
materials; 

11. Expresses its intention to monitor closely the imple- 
mentation of this resolution and, at the appropriate level, to 
take further decisions which may be required to this end; 

12. Decides to remain seized of the matter. 


* De nitions for the purpose of this resolution only: 


Means of delivery: missiles, rockets and other unmanned 
systems capable of delivering nuclear, chemical, or 
biological weapons, that are specially designed for 
such use. 

Non-State actor: individual or entity, not acting under the 
lawful authority of any State in conducting activities 
which come within the scope of this resolution. 

Related materials: materials, equipment and technology 
covered by relevant multilateral treaties and arrange- 
ments, or included on national control lists, which 
could be used for the design, development, produc- 
tion or use of nuclear, chemical and biological weap- 
ons and their means of delivery. 


Adopted unanimously at the 4956th meeting. 
28 April 2004 


Security Council Resolution 1701 (2006) 
The Conflict Between Israel and Hezbollah 


(After a month of warfare between Israel and the Lebanese 
political organization Hezbollah that produce signi cant 
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destruction and death in southern Lebanon and northern 
Israel, the UN SECURITY COUNCIL called for a cease- re, the 
return of hostage Israeli soldiers whose abduction had trig- 
gered Israeli military retaliation, the prohibition of armed 
forces other than Lebanese military personnel in the south- 
ern part of the country, and the expansion of the UNITED 
NATIONS INTERIM FORCE IN LEBANON (UNIFIL) with the 
addition of 15,000 multinational peacekeepers.) 


The Security Council, 


Recalling all its previous resolutions on Lebanon, in 
particular resolutions 425 (1978), 426 (1978), 520 (1982), 
1559 (2004), 1655 (2006) 1680 (2006) and 1697 (2006), 
as well as the statements of its President on the situation 
in Lebanon, in particular the statements of 18 June 2000 
(S/PRST/2000/21), of 19 October 2004 (S/PRST/2004/36), 
of 4 May 2005 (S/PRST/2005/17), of 23 January 2006 (S/ 
PRST/2006/3) and of 30 July 2006 (S/PRST/2006/35), 

Expressing its utmost concern at the continuing escala- 
tion of hostilities in Lebanon and in Israel since Hizbollahs 
attack on Israel on 12 July 2006, which has already caused 
hundreds of deaths and injuries on both sides, extensive 
damage to civilian infrastructure and hundreds of thousands 
of internally displaced persons, 

Emphasizing the need for an end of violence, but at the 
same time emphasizing the need to address urgently the 
causes that have given rise to the current crisis, including by 
the unconditional release of the abducted Israeli soldiers, 

Mindful of the sensitivity of the issue of prisoners and 
encouraging the efforts aimed at urgently settling the issue of 
the Lebanese prisoners detained in Israel, 

Welcoming the efforts of the Lebanese Prime Minister and 
the commitment of the Government of Lebanon, in its seven- 
point plan, to extend its authority over its territory, through 
its own legitimate armed forces, such that there will be no 
weapons without the consent of the Government of Leba- 
non and no authority other than that of the Government of 
Lebanon, welcoming also its commitment to a United Nations 
force that is supplemented and enhanced in numbers, equip- 
ment, mandate and scope of operation, and bearing in mind 
its request in this plan for an immediate withdrawal of the 
Israeli forces from southern Lebanon, 

Determined to act for this withdrawal to happen at the 
earliest, 

Taking due note of the proposals made in the seven-point 
plan regarding the Shebaa farms area, 

Welcoming the unanimous decision by the Government 
of Lebanon on 7 August 2006 to deploy a Lebanese armed 
force of 15,000 troops in South Lebanon as the Israeli army 
withdraws behind the Blue Line and to request the assistance 
of additional forces from the United Nations Interim Force 
in Lebanon (UNIFIL) as needed, to facilitate the entry of 
the Lebanese armed forces into the region and to restate 


its intention to strengthen the Lebanese armed forces with 
material as needed to enable it to perform its duties, 

Aware of its responsibilities to help secure a permanent 
cease re and a longterm solution to the con ict, 

Determining that the situation in Lebanon constitutes a 
threat to international peace and security, 

l. Calls for a full cessation of hostilities based upon, 
in particular, the immediate cessation by Hizbollah of all 
attacks and the immediate cessation by Israel of all offensive 
military operations; 

2. Upon full cessation of hostilities, calls upon the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon and UNIFIL as authorized by paragraph 
11 to deploy their forces together throughout the South and 
calls upon the Government of Israel, as that deployment 
begins, to withdraw all of its forces from southern Lebanon 
in parallel; 

3. Emphasizes the importance of the extension of the 
control of the Government of Lebanon over all Lebanese ter- 
ritory in accordance with the provisions of resolution 1559 
(2004) and resolution 1680 (2006), and of the relevant pro- 
visions of the Taif Accords, for it to exercise its full sover- 
eignty, so that there will be no weapons without the consent 
of the Government of Lebanon and no authority other than 
that of the Government of Lebanon; 

4. Reiterates its strong support for full respect for the 
Blue Line; 

5. Also reiterates its strong support, as recalled in all its 
previous relevant resolutions, for the territorial integrity, 
sovereignty and political independence of Lebanon within its 
internationally recognized borders, as contemplated by the 
Israeli-Lebanese General Armistice Agreement of 23 March 
1949; 

6. Calls on the international community to take immedi- 
ate steps to extend its nancial and humanitarian assistance 
to the Lebanese people, including through facilitating the 
safe return of displaced persons and, under the authority of 
the Government of Lebanon, reopening airports and har- 
bours, consistent with paragraphs 14 and 15, and calls on it 
also to consider further assistance in the future to contribute 
to the reconstruction and development of Lebanon; 

7. Affirms that all parties are responsible for ensuring 
that no action is taken contrary to paragraph 1 that might 
adversely affect the search for a long-term solution, human- 
itarian access to civilian populations, including safe passage 
for humanitarian convoys, or the voluntary and safe return 
of displaced persons, and calls on all parties to comply 
with this responsibility and to cooperate with the Security 
Council; 

8. Calls for Israel and Lebanon to support a permanent 
cease re and a longterm solution based on the following 
principles and elements: 


full respect for the Blue Line by both parties; 
security arrangements to prevent the resumption of 
hostilities, including the establishment between the 
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Blue Line and the Litani river of an area free of any 
armed personnel, assets and weapons other than those 
of the Government of Lebanon and of UNIFIL as 
authorized in paragraph 11, deployed in this area; 

full implementation of the relevant provisions of the 
Taif Accords, and of resolutions 1559 (2004) and 1680 
(2006), that require the disarmament of all armed 
groups in Lebanon, so that, pursuant to the Leba- 
nese cabinet decision of 27 July 2006, there will be no 
weapons or authority in Lebanon other than that of 
the Lebanese State; 

no foreign forces in Lebanon without the consent of its 
Government; 

no sales or supply of arms and related materiel to Leb- 
anon except as authorized by its Government; 
provision to the United Nations of all remaining maps 
of landmines in Lebanon in Israels possession; 


9. Invites the Secretary-General to support efforts to 
secure as soon as possible agreements in principle from the 
Government of Lebanon and the Government of Israel to 
the principles and elements for a long-term solution as set 
forth in paragraph 8, and expresses its intention to be actively 
involved; 

10. Requests the Secretary-General to develop, in liaison 
with relevant international actors and the concerned par- 
ties, proposals to implement the relevant provisions of the 
Taif Accords, and resolutions 1559 (2004) and 1680 (2006), 
including disarmament, and for delineation of the interna- 
tional borders of Lebanon, especially in those areas where 
the border is disputed or uncertain, including by dealing 
with the Shebaa farms area, and to present to the Security 
Council those proposals within thirty days; 

11. Decides, in order to supplement and enhance the force 
in numbers, equipment, mandate and scope of operations, to 
authorize an increase in the force strength of UNIFIL to a 
maximum of 15,000 troops, and that the force shall, in addi- 
tion to carrying out its mandate under resolutions 425 and 
426 (1978): 


(a) Monitor the cessation of hostilities; 

(b) Accompany and support the Lebanese armed forces 
as they deploy throughout the South, including 
along the Blue Line, as Israel withdraws its armed 
forces from Lebanon as provided in paragraph 2; 

(c) Coordinate its activities related to paragraph 11 (b) 
with the Government of Lebanon and the Govern- 
ment of Israel; 

(d) Extend its assistance to help ensure humanitarian 
access to civilian populations and the voluntary and 
safe return of displaced persons; 

(e) Assist the Lebanese armed forces in taking steps 
towards the establishment of the area as referred to 
in paragraph 8; 


(f) Assist the Government of Lebanon, at its request, to 
implement paragraph 14; 


12. Acting in support of a request from the Government 
of Lebanon to deploy an international force to assist it to 
exercise its authority throughout the territory, authorizes 
UNIFIL to take all necessary action in areas of deployment 
of its forces and as it deems within its capabilities, to ensure 
that its area of operations is not utilized for hostile activities 
of any kind, to resist attempts by forceful means to prevent it 
from discharging its duties under the mandate of the Secu- 
rity Council, and to protect United Nations personnel, facili- 
ties, installations and equipment, ensure the security and 
freedom of movement of United Nations personnel, humani- 
tarian workers and, without prejudice to the responsibility 
of the Government of Lebanon, to protect civilians under 
imminent threat of physical violence; 

13. Requests the Secretary-General urgently to put in 
place measures to ensure UNIFIL is able to carry out the 
functions envisaged in this resolution, urges Member States 
to consider making appropriate contributions to UNIFIL 
and to respond positively to requests for assistance from 
the Force, and expresses its strong appreciation to those who 
have contributed to UNIFIL in the past; 

14. Calls upon the Government of Lebanon to secure 
its borders and other entry points to prevent the entry in 
Lebanon without its consent of arms or related materiel and 
requests UNIFIL as authorized in paragraph 11 to assist the 
Government of Lebanon at its request; 

15. Decides further that all States shall take the necessary 
measures to prevent, by their nationals or from their territo- 
ries or using their ag vessels or aircraft: 


(a) The sale or supply to any entity or individual in Leb- 
anon of arms and related materiel of all types, includ- 
ing weapons and ammunition, military vehicles and 
equipment, paramilitary equipment, and spare parts 
for the aforementioned, whether or not originating 
in their territories; and 

(b) The provision to any entity or individual in Lebanon 
of any technical training or assistance related to the 
provision, manufacture, maintenance or use of the 
items listed in subparagraph (a) above; except that 
these prohibitions shall not apply to arms, related 
material, training or assistance authorized by the 
Government of Lebanon or by UNIFIL as authorized 
in paragraph 11; 


16. Decides to extend the mandate of UNIFIL until 31 
August 2007, and expresses its intention to consider in a later 
resolution further enhancements to the mandate and other 
steps to contribute to the implementation of a permanent 
cease re and a long-term solution; 

17. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Coun- 
cil within one week on the implementation of this resolution 
and subsequently on a regular basis; 
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18. Stresses the importance of, and the need to achieve, 

a comprehensive, just and lasting peace in the Middle East, 

based on all its relevant resolutions including its resolutions 

242 (1967) of 22 November 1967, 338 (1973) of 22 October 

1973 and 1515 (2003) of 19 November 2003; 

19. Decides to remain actively seized of the matter. 

Adopted unanimously at its 5511th meeting, 

11 August 2006 


Security Council Resolution 1718 (2006) 


(Following reports of an underground test of a nuclear 
WEAPON by the government of North Korea, the SECURITY 
COUNCIL unanimously imposed economic SANCTIONS on 
that country. It prohibits the sale or transport to North Korea 
of all nuclear-related materials and ballistic missile technol- 
ogy. The Council authorized the sanctions under Article 41 
of the UN CHARTER, which does not allow for the use of 
force to compel compliance. The sanctions could be enforced 
by member states through inspections on land and at sea of 
all shipments to North Korea.) 


The Security Council, 


Recalling its previous relevant resolutions, including reso- 
lution 825 (1993), resolution 1540 (2004) and, in particular, 
resolution 1695 (2006), as well as the statement of its Presi- 
dent of 6 October 2006 (S/PRST/2006/41), 

Reaffirming that proliferation of nuclear, chemical and 
biological weapons, as well as their means of delivery, consti- 
tutes a threat to international peace and security, 

Expressing the gravest concern at the claim by the Demo- 
cratic Peoples Republic of Korea (DPRK) that it has con- 
ducted a test of a nuclear weapon on 9 October 2006, and 
at the challenge such a test constitutes to the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons and to international 
efforts aimed at strengthening the global regime of non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, and the danger it poses to 
peace and stability in the region and beyond, 

Expressing its 
regime on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons should 
be maintained and recalling that the DPRK cannot have 
the status of a nuclear-weapon state in accordance with the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 

Deploring the DPRKs announcement of withdrawal from 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons and 
its pursuit of nuclear weapons, 

Deploring further that the DPRK has refused to return to 
the six-party talks without precondition, 

Endorsing the Joint Statement issued on 19 September 
2005 by China, the DPRK, Japan, the Republic of Korea, the 
Russian Federation and the United States, 


rm conviction that the international 


Underlining the importance that the DPRK respond to 
other security and humanitarian concerns of the interna- 
tional community, 

Expressing profound concern that the test claimed by the 
DPRK has generated increased tension in the region and 
beyond, and determining therefore that there is a clear threat 
to international peace and security, 

Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and taking measures under its Article 41, 

1. Condemns the nuclear test proclaimed by the DPRK 
on 9 October 2006 in agrant disregard of its relevant 
resolutions, in particular resolution 1695 (2006), as well 
as of the statement of its President of 6 October 2006 
(S/PRST/2006/41), including that such a test would bring 
universal condemnation of the international community and 
would represent a clear threat to international peace and 
security; 

2. Demands that the DPRK not conduct any further 
nuclear test or launch of a ballistic missile; 

3. Demands that the DPRK immediately retract its 
announcement of withdrawal from the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons; 

4. Demands further that the DPRK return to the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons and International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards, and underlines 
the need for all States Parties to the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons to continue to comply with 
their Treaty obligations; 

5. Decides that the DPRK shall suspend all activities 
related to its ballistic missile programme and in this context 
re-establish its pre-existing commitments to a moratorium 
on missile launching; 

6. Decides that the DPRK shall abandon all nuclear weap- 
ons and existing nuclear programmes in a complete, veri - 
able and irreversible manner, shall act strictly in accordance 
with the obligations applicable to parties under the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons and the terms 
and conditions of its International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) Safeguards Agreement (IAEA INFCIRC/403) and 
shall provide the IAEA transparency measures extending 
beyond these requirements, including such access to indi- 
viduals, documentation, equipments and facilities as may be 
required and deemed necessary by the IAEA; 

7. Decides also that the DPRK shall abandon all other 
existing weapons of mass destruction and ballistic missile 
programme in a complete, veri able and irreversible man- 
ner; 

8. Decides that: 


(a) all Member States shall prevent the direct or indirect 
supply, sale or transfer to the DPRK, through their 
territories or by their nationals, or using their ag 
vessels or aircraft, and whether or not originating in 
their territories, of: 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(i) any battle tanks, armoured combat vehicles, 
large calibre artillery systems, combat aircraft, 
attack helicopters, warships, missiles or missile 
systems as de ned for the purpose of the United 
Nations Register on Conventional Arms, or 
related materiel including spare parts, or items 
as determined by the Security Council or the 
Committee established by paragraph 12 below 
(the Committee); 

Gi) all items, materials, equipment, goods and 
technology as set out in the lists in documents 
S/2006/814 and S/2006/815, unless within 14 
days of adoption of this resolution the Commit- 
tee has amended or completed their provisions 
also taking into account the list in document 
S/2006/816, as well as other items, materials, 
equipment, goods and technology, determined 
by the Security Council or the Committee, which 
could contribute to DPRKs nuclear-related, bal- 
listic missile-related or other weapons of mass 
destruction-related programmes; 

Gii) luxury goods; 
the DPRK shall cease the export of all items covered 
in subparagraphs (a) (i) and (a) (ii) above and that 
all Member States shall prohibit the procurement of 
such items from the DPRK by their nationals, or 
using their agged vessels or aircraft, and whether or 
not originating in the territory of the DPRK; 

all Member States shall prevent any transfers to the 

DPRK by their nationals or from their territories, or 

from the DPRK by its nationals or from its territory, 

of technical training, advice, services or assistance 
related to the provision, manufacture, maintenance 

or use of the items in subparagraphs (a) (i) and (a) 

(ii) above; 

all Member States shall, in accordance with their 

respective legal processes, freeze immediately the 

funds, other nancial assets and economic resources 
which are on their territories at the date of the adop- 
tion of this resolution or at any time thereafter, that 
are owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, by 
the persons or entities designated by the Commit- 
tee or by the Security Council as being engaged in 
or providing support for, including through other 
illicit means, DPRKs nuclear-related, other weap- 
ons of mass destruction-related and ballistic missile- 
related programmes, or by persons or entities acting 
on their behalf or at their direction, and ensure that 
any funds, nancial assets or economic resources are 
prevented from being made available by their nation- 
als or by any persons or entities within their territo- 
ries, to or for the bene t of such persons or entities; 

all Member States shall take the necessary steps to 
prevent the entry into or transit through their ter- 


(f) 


ritories of the persons designated by the Committee 
or by the Security Council as being responsible for, 
including through supporting or promoting, DPRK 
policies in relation to the DPRKs nuclear-related, 
ballistic missile-related and other weapons of mass 
destruction-related programmes, together with their 
family members, provided that nothing in this para- 
graph shall oblige a state to refuse its own nationals 
entry into its territory; 
in order to ensure compliance with the requirements 
of this paragraph, and thereby preventing illicit traf- 
cking in nuclear, chemical or biological weapons, 
their means of delivery and related materials, all 
Member States are called upon to take, in accordance 
with their national authorities and legislation, and 
consistent with international law, cooperative action 
including through inspection of cargo to and from 
the DPRK, as necessary; 


9. Decides that the provisions of paragraph 8 (d) above 
do not apply to nancial or other assets or resources that 
have been determined by relevant States: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


to be necessary for basic expenses, including payment 
for foodstuffs, rent or mortgage, medicines and medi- 
cal treatment, taxes, insurance premiums, and public 
utility charges, or exclusively for payment of reason- 
able professional fees and reimbursement of incurred 
expenses associated with the provision of legal ser- 
vices, or fees or service charges, in accordance with 
national laws, for routine holding or maintenance 
of frozen funds, other nancial assets and economic 
resources, after noti cation by the relevant States to 
the Committee of the intention to authorize, where 
appropriate, access to such funds, other nancial 
assets and economic resources and in the absence of a 
negative decision by the Committee within ve work- 
ing days of such noti cation; 
to be necessary for extraordinary expenses, provided 
that such determination has been noti ed by the rel- 
evant States to the Committee and has been approved 
by the Committee; or 
to be subject of a judicial, administrative or arbitral 
lien or judgement, in which case the funds, other 
nancial assets and economic resources may be used 
to satisfy that lien or judgement provided that the 
lien or judgement was entered prior to the date of 
the present resolution, is not for the bene t of a per- 
son referred to in paragraph 8 (d) above or an indi- 
vidual or entity identi ed by the Security Council or 
the Committee, and has been noti ed by the relevant 
States to the Committee; 


10. Decides that the measures imposed by paragraph 8 (e) 
above shall not apply where the Committee determines on a 
case-by-case basis that such travel is justi ed on the grounds 
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of humanitarian need, including religious obligations, or 
where the Committee concludes that an exemption would 
otherwise further the objectives of the present resolution; 

11. Calls upon all Member States to report to the Security 
Council within thirty days of the adoption of this resolution 
on the steps they have taken with a view to implementing 
effectively the provisions of paragraph 8 above; 

12. Decides to establish, in accordance with rule 28 of its 
provisional rules of procedure, a Committee of the Security 
Council consisting of all the members of the Council, to 
undertake the following tasks: 


(a) to seek from all States, in particular those produc- 
ing or possessing the items, materials, equipment, 
goods and technology referred to in paragraph 8 
(a) above, information regarding the actions taken 
by them to implement effectively the measures 
imposed by paragraph 8 above of this resolution 
and whatever further information it may consider 
useful in this regard; 

(b) to examine and take appropriate action on informa- 
tion regarding alleged violations of measures imposed 
by paragraph 8 of this resolution; 

(c) to consider and decide upon requests for exemptions 
set out in paragraphs 9 and 10 above; 

(d) to determine additional items, materials, equipment, 
goods and technology to be speci ed for the purpose 
of paragraphs 8 (a) (i) and 8 (a) (ii) above; 

(e) to designate additional individuals and entities sub- 
ject to the measures imposed by paragraphs 8 (d) 
and 8 (e) above; 

(f) to promulgate guidelines as may be necessary to facil- 
itate the implementation of the measures imposed by 
this resolution; 

(g) to report at least every 90 days to the Security Coun- 
cil on its work, with its observations and recom- 
mendations, in particular on ways to strengthen the 
effectiveness of the measures imposed by paragraph 
8 above; 


13. Welcomes and encourages further the efforts by all 
States concerned to intensify their diplomatic efforts, to 
refrain from any actions that might aggravate tension and 
to facilitate the early resumption of the six-party talks, with 
a view to the expeditious implementation of the Joint State- 
ment issued on 19 September 2005 by China, the DPRK, 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, the Russian Federation and the 
United States, to achieve the veri able denuclearization of 
the Korean peninsula and to maintain peace and stability on 
the Korean peninsula and in North-East Asia; 

14. Calls upon the DPRK to return immediately to the 
six-party talks without precondition and to work towards the 
expeditious implementation of the Joint Statement issued on 
19 September 2005 by China, the DPRK, Japan, the Republic 
of Korea, the Russian Federation and the United States; 


15. Affirms that it shall keep DPRKs actions under con- 
tinuous review and that it shall be prepared to review the 
appropriateness of the measures contained in paragraph 8 
above, including the strengthening, modi cation, suspen- 
sion or lifting of the measures, as may be needed at that time 
in light of the DPRKs compliance with the provisions of the 
resolution; 

16. Underlines that further decisions will be required, 
should additional measures be necessary; 

17. Decides to remain actively seized of the matter. 

Adopted unanimously at its 5551st meeting 
October 14, 2006 


Economic and Social Council Resolution 31 (1996) 
Excerpts 


CONSULTATIVE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(In July 1996 the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECO- 
SOC) approved an expansion of participatory rights for NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGOs) in CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS with ECOSOC. The RESOLUTION categorized NGOs 
as General, Special, or Roster. NGOs with General Sta- 
tus could submit statements to ECOSOC bodies, recommend 
agenda items, and lobby participating delegations.) 


The Economic and Social Council, 


Recalling Article 71 of the Charter of the United Nations, 

Recalling also its resolution 1993/80 of 30 July 1993, in 
which it requested a general review of arrangements for con- 
sultation with non-governmental organizations, with a view 
to updating, if necessary, Council resolution 1296 (XLIV) of 
23 May 1968, as well as introducing coherence in the rules 
governing the participation of non-governmental organiza- 
tions in international conferences convened by the United 
Nations, and also an examination of ways and means of 
improving practical arrangements for the work of the Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Organizations and the Non- 
Governmental Organizations Section of the Secretariat, 

Recalling further its decision 1995/304 of 26 July 1995, 

Confirming the need to take into account the full diver- 
sity of the non-governmental organizations at the national, 
regional and international levels, 

Acknowledging the breadth of non-governmental orga- 
nizations expertise and the capacity of non-governmental 
organizations to support the work of the United Nations, 

Taking into account the changes in the non-governmental 
sector, including the emergence of a large number of national 
and regional organizations, 

Calling upon the governing bodies of the relevant organi- 
zations, bodies and specialized agencies of the United Nations 
system to examine the principles and practices relating to 
their consultations with non-governmental organizations 
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and to take action, as appropriate, to promote coherence in 
the light of the provisions of the present resolution, 

Approves the following update of the arrangements set 
out in its resolution 1296 (XLIV) of 23 May 1968: 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CONSULTATION WITH 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Part I 


PRINCIPLES TO BE APPLIED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CONSULTATIVE RELATIONS 


The following principles shall be applied in establishing con- 
sultative relations with non-governmental organizations: 

l. The organization shall be concerned with matters 
falling within the competence of the Economic and Social 
Council and its subsidiary bodies. 

2. The aims and purposes of the organization shall be in 
conformity with the spirit, purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

3. The organization shall undertake to support the work 
of the United Nations and to promote knowledge of its prin- 
ciples and activities, in accordance with its own aims and 
purposes and the nature and scope of its competence and 
activities. 

4. Except where expressly stated otherwise, the term 

organization shall refer to non-governmental organizations 
at the national, subregional, regional or international levels. 

5. Consultative relationships may be established with 
international, regional, subregional and national organiza- 
tions, in conformity with the Charter of the United Nations 
and the principles and criteria established under the pres- 
ent resolution. The Committee, in considering applications 
for consultative status, should ensure, to the extent pos- 
sible, participation of non-governmental organizations from 
all regions, and particularly from developing countries, in 
order to help achieve a just, balanced, effective and genu- 
ine involvement of non-governmental organizations from all 
regions and areas of the world. The Committee shall also pay 
particular attention to non-governmental organizations that 
have special expertise or experience upon which the Council 
may wish to draw. 

6. Greater participation of non-governmental organiza- 
tions from developing countries in international conferences 
convened by the United Nations should be encouraged. 

7. Greater involvement of non-governmental organiza- 
tions from countries with economies in transition should be 
encouraged. 

8. Regional, subregional and national organizations, 
including those af liated to an international organization 
already in status, may be admitted provided that they can 
demonstrate that their programme of work is of direct rel- 
evance to the aims and purposes of the United Nations and, 
in the case of national organizations, after consultation with 
the Member State concerned. The views expressed by the 
Member State, if any, shall be communicated to the non- 


governmental organization concerned, which shall have the 
opportunity to respond to those views through the Commit- 
tee on Non-Governmental Organizations. 

9. The organization shall be of recognized standing 
within the particular eld of its competence or of a repre- 
sentative character. Where there exist a number of organi- 
zations with similar objectives, interests and basic views 
in a given eld, they may, for the purposes of consultation 
with the Council, form a joint committee or other body 
authorized to carry on such consultation for the group as a 
whole. 

10. The organization shall have an established headquar- 
ters, with an executive of cer. It shall have a democratically 
adopted constitution, a copy of which shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations, and which 
shall provide for the determination of policy by a conference, 
congress or other representative body, and for an executive 
organ responsible to the policy-making body. 

11. The organization shall have authority to speak for its 
members through its authorized representatives. Evidence of 
this authority shall be presented, if requested. 

12. The organization shall have a representative structure 
and possess appropriate mechanisms of accountability to its 
members, who shall exercise effective control over its poli- 
cies and actions through the exercise of voting rights or other 
appropriate democratic and transparent decision-making 
processes. Any such organization that is not established by 
a governmental entity or intergovernmental agreement shall 
be considered a non-governmental organization for the pur- 
pose of these arrangements, including organizations that 
accept members designated by governmental authorities, 
provided that such membership does not interfere with the 
free expression of views of the organization. 

13. The basic resources of the organization shall be 
derived in the main part from contributions of the national 
af liates or other components or from individual members. 
Where voluntary contributions have been received, their 
amounts and donors shall be faithfully revealed to the Coun- 
cil Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations. Where, 
however, the above criterion is not ful lled and an organiza- 
tion is nanced from other sources, it must explain to the 
satisfaction of the Committee its reasons for not meeting 
the requirements laid down in this paragraph. Any nancial 
contribution or other support, direct or indirect, from a Gov- 
ernment to the organization shall be openly declared to the 
Committee through the Secretary-General and fully recorded 
in the nancial and other records of the organization and 
shall be devoted to purposes in accordance with the aims of 
the United Nations. 

14. In considering the establishment of consultative rela- 
tions with a non-governmental organization, the Council 
will take into account whether the eld of activity of the 
organization is wholly or mainly within the eld of a special- 
ized agency, and whether or not it could be admitted when it 
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has, or may have, a consultative arrangement with a special- 
ized agency. 

15. The granting, suspension and withdrawal of consul- 
tative status, as well as the interpretation of norms and deci- 
sions relating to this matter, are the prerogative of Member 
States exercised through the Economic and Social Council 
and its Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations. A 
non-governmental organization applying for general or spe- 
cial consultative status or a listing on the Roster shall have 
the opportunity to respond to any objections being raised in 
the Committee before the Committee takes its decision. 

16. The provisions of the present resolution shall apply 
to the United Nations regional commissions and their sub- 
sidiary bodies mutatis mutandis. 

17. In recognizing the evolving relationship between the 
United Nations and non-governmental organizations, the 
Economic and Social Council, in consultation with the Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Organizations, will consider 
reviewing the consultative arrangements as and when nec- 
essary to facilitate, in the most effective manner possible, 
the contributions of non-governmental organizations to the 
work of the United Nations. 


Part II 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE NATURE OF 
THE CONSULTATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


18. A clear distinction is drawn in the Charter of the 
United Nations between participation without vote in the 
deliberations of the Council and the arrangements for consul- 
tation. Under Articles 69 and 70, participation is provided for 
only in the case of States not members of the Council, and of 
specialized agencies. Article 71, applying to non-governmental 
organizations, provides for suitable arrangements for consul- 
tation. This distinction, deliberately made in the Charter, is 
fundamental and the arrangements for consultation should 
not be such as to accord to non-governmental organizations 
the same rights of participation as are accorded to States 
not members of the Council and to the specialized agencies 
brought into relationship with the United Nations. 

19. The arrangements should not be such as to overbur- 
den the Council or transform it from a body for coordination 
of policy and action, as contemplated in the Charter, into a 
general forum for discussion. 

20. Decisions on arrangements for consultation should be 
guided by the principle that consultative arrangements are to 
be made, on the one hand, for the purpose of enabling the 
Council or one of its bodies to secure expert information or 
advice from organizations having special competence in the 
subjects for which consultative arrangements are made, and, 
on the other hand, to enable international, regional, subre- 
gional and national organizations that represent important 
elements of public opinion to express their views. Therefore, 
the arrangements for consultation made with each organiza- 
tion should relate to the subjects for which that organization 


has a special competence or in which it has a special interest. 
The organizations given consultative status should be lim- 
ited to those whose activities in elds set out in paragraph 1 
above qualify them to make a signi cant contribution to the 
work of the Council and should, in sum, as far as possible 
re ect in a balanced way the major viewpoints or interests in 
these elds in all areas and regions of the world. 


Part III 
ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSULTATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


21. In establishing consultative relationships with each 
organization, regard shall be had to the nature and scope of 
its activities and to the assistance it may be expected to give 
to the Council or its subsidiary bodies in carrying out the 
functions set out in Chapters IX and X of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

22. Organizations that are concerned with most of the 
activities of the Council and its subsidiary bodies and can 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Council that they 
have substantive and sustained contributions to make to the 
achievement of the objectives of the United Nations in elds 
set out in paragraph 1 above, and are closely involved with 
the economic and social life of the peoples of the areas they 
represent and whose membership, which should be consid- 
erable, is broadly representative of major segments of society 
in a large number of countries in different regions of the 
world shall be known as organizations in general consulta- 
tive status. 

23. Organizations that have a special competence in, and 
are concerned speci cally with, only a few of the elds of 
activity covered by the Council and its subsidiary bodies, 
and that are known within the elds for which they have or 
seek consultative status shall be known as organizations in 
special consultative status. 

24. Other organizations that do not have general or 
special consultative status but that the Council, or the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations in consultation 
with the Council or its Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations, considers can make occasional and useful 
contributions to the work of the Council or its subsidiary 
bodies or other United Nations bodies within their com- 
petence shall be included in a list (to be known as the 
Roster). This list may also include organizations in con- 
sultative status or a similar relationship with a specialized 
agency or a United Nations body. These organizations shall 
be available for consultation at the request of the Council 
or its subsidiary bodies. The fact that an organization is on 
the Roster shall not in itself be regarded as a quali cation 
for general or special consultative status should an organi- 
zation seek such status. 

25. Organizations to be accorded special consulta- 
tive status because of their interest in the eld of human 
rights should pursue the goals of promotion and protec- 
tion of human rights in accordance with the spirit of the 
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Charter of the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the Vienna Declaration and Programme 
of Action. 

26. Major organizations one of whose primary purposes 
is to promote the aims, objectives and purposes of the United 
Nations and a furtherance of the understanding of its work 
may be accorded consultative status. 


Part IV 
CONSULTATION WITH THE COUNCIL 
Provisional agenda 


27. The provisional agenda of the Council shall be com- 
municated to organizations in general consultative status and 
special consultative status and to those on the Roster. 

28. Organizations in general consultative status may pro- 
pose to the Council Committee on Non-Governmental Orga- 
nizations that the Committee request the Secretary-General 
to place items of special interest to the organizations in the 
provisional agenda of the Council. 


Attendance at meetings 


29. Organizations in general consultative status and spe- 
cial consultative status may designate authorized representa- 
tives to sit as observers at public meetings of the Council 
and its subsidiary bodies. Those on the Roster may have 
representatives present at such meetings concerned with 
matters within their eld of competence. These attendance 
arrangements may be supplemented to include other modali- 
ties of participation. 


Written statements 


30. Written statements relevant to the work of the 
Council may be submitted by organizations in gen- 
eral consultative status and special consultative status 
on subjects in which these organizations have a special 
competence. Such statements shall be circulated by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to the members 
of the Council, except those statements that have become 
obsolete, for example, those dealing with matters already 
disposed of and those that had already been circulated in 
some other form. 

31. The following conditions shall be observed regarding 
the submission and circulation of such statements: 


(a) The written statement shall be submitted in one of 
the of cial languages; 

(b) It shall be submitted in suf cient time for appropri- 
ate consultation to take place between the Secretary- 
General and the organization before circulation; 

(c) The organization shall give due consideration to any 
comments that the Secretary-General may make in 
the course of such consultation before transmitting 
the statement in nal form; 

(d) A written statement submitted by an organization in 
general consultative status will be circulated in full if 


it does not exceed 2,000 words. Where a statement is 
in excess of 2,000 words, the organizations shall sub- 
mit a summary which will be circulated or shall sup- 
ply suf cient copies of the full text in the working 
languages for distribution. A statement will also be 
circulated in full, however, upon a speci c request of 
the Council or its Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations; 

(e) A written statement submitted by an organization 
in special consultative status or on the Roster will 
be circulated in full if it does not exceed 500 words. 
Where a statement is in excess of 500 words, the 
organization shall submit a summary which will 
be circulated; such statements will be circulated in 
full, however, upon a speci c request of the Coun- 
cil or its Committee on Non-Governmental Orga- 
nizations; 

(f) The Secretary-General, in consultation with the 
President of the Council, or the Council or its 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations, 
may invite organizations on the Roster to submit 
written statements. The provisions of subpara- 
graphs (a), (b), (c) and (e) above shall apply to 
such statements; 

(g) A written statement or summary, as the case may 
be, will be circulated by the Secretary-General in the 
working languages, and, upon the request of a mem- 
ber of the Council, in any of the of cial languages. 


Oral presentations during meetings 


32. (a) The Council Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations shall make recommendations to the 
Council as to which organizations in general con- 
sultative status should make an oral presentation 
to the Council and on which items they should be 
heard. Such organizations shall be entitled to make 
one statement to the Council, subject to the approval 
of the Council. In the absence of a subsidiary body 
of the Council with jurisdiction in a major eld 
of interest to the Council and to organizations in 
special consultative status, the Committee may rec- 
ommend that organizations in special consultative 
status be heard by the Council on the subject in its 

eld of interest; 

(b) Whenever the Council discusses the substance of an 
item proposed by a non-governmental organization 
in general consultative status and included in the 
agenda of the Council, such an organization shall be 
entitled to present orally to the Council, as appro- 
priate, an introductory statement of an expository 
nature. Such an organization may be invited by the 
President of the Council, with the consent of the rel- 
evant body, to make, in the course of the discussion 
of the item before the Council, an additional state- 
ment for purposes of clari cation. 
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Part V 


CONSULTATION WITH COMMISSIONS AND OTHER 
SUBSIDIARY ORGANS OF THE COUNCIL 


Provisional agenda 


33. The provisional agenda of sessions of commissions 
and other subsidiary organs of the Council shall be commu- 
nicated to organizations in general consultative status and 
special consultative status and those on the Roster. 

34. Organizations in general consultative status may pro- 
pose items for the provisional agenda of commissions, sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 


(a) An organization that intends to propose such an item 
shall inform the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations at least 63 days before the commencement 
of the session and before formally proposing an item 
shall give due consideration to any comments the 
Secretary-General may make; 

(b) The proposal shall be formally submitted with the 
relevant basic documentation not later than 49 days 
before the commencement of the session. The item 
shall be included in the agenda of the commission if 
it is adopted by a two-thirds majority of those pres- 
ent and voting. 


Attendance at meetings 


35. Organizations in general consultative status and spe- 
cial consultative status may designate authorized representa- 
tives to sit as observers at public meetings of the commissions 
and other subsidiary organs of the Council. Organizations on 
the Roster may have representatives present at such meetings 
that are concerned with matters within their eld of compe- 
tence. These attendance arrangements may be supplemented 
to include other modalities of participation. 


Written statements 


36. Written statements relevant to the work of the com- 
missions or other subsidiary organs may be submitted by 
organizations in general consultative status and special con- 
sultative status on subjects for which these organizations 
have a special competence. Such statements shall be cir- 
culated by the Secretary-General to members of the com- 
mission or other subsidiary organs, except those statements 
that have become obsolete, for example, those dealing with 
matters already disposed of and those that have already been 
circulated in some other form to members of the commission 
or other subsidiary organs... 

(Articles 37 and 38 deleted) 


Special studies 


39. Subject to the relevant rules of procedure on nancial 
implications, a commission or other subsidiary organ may 
recommend that an organization that has special competence 
in a particular eld should undertake speci c studies or 
investigations or prepare speci c papers for the commission. 


The limitations of paragraphs 37 (d) and (e) above shall not 
apply in this case. 


Part VI 


CONSULTATIONS WITH AD HOC COMMITTEES 
OF THE COUNCIL 


40. The arrangements for consultation between ad hoc 
committees of the Council authorized to meet between ses- 
sions of the Council and organizations in general consulta- 
tive status and special consultative status and on the Roster 
shall follow those approved for commissions of the Council, 
unless the Council or the committee decides otherwise. 


Part VII 


PARTICIPATION OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES CONVENED BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND 
THEIR PREPARATORY PROCESS 


41. Where non-governmental organizations have been 
invited to participate in an international conference convened 
by the United Nations, their accreditation is the prerogative 
of Member States, exercised through the respective prepara- 
tory committee. Such accreditation should be preceded by an 
appropriate process to determine their eligibility. 

42. Non-governmental organizations in general consulta- 
tive status, special consultative status and on the Roster, that 
express their wish to attend the relevant international con- 
ferences convened by the United Nations and the meetings 
of the preparatory bodies of the said conferences shall as a 
rule be accredited for participation. Other non-governmental 
organizations wishing to be accredited may apply to the sec- 
retariat of the conference for this purpose in accordance with 
the following requirements. 

43. The secretariat of the conference shall be responsible for 
the receipt and preliminary evaluation of requests from non- 
governmental organizations for accreditation to the conference 
and its preparatory process. In the discharge of its functions, 
the secretariat of the conference shall work in close cooperation 
and coordination with the Non-Governmental Organizations 
Section of the Secretariat, and shall be guided by the relevant 
provisions of Council resolution 1296 (XLIV) as updated. 

44. All such applications must be accompanied by infor- 
mation on the competence of the organization and the rel- 
evance of its activities to the work of the conference and its 
preparatory committee, with an indication of the particular 
areas of the conference agenda and preparations to which 
such competence and relevance pertain, and should include, 
inter alia, the following information: 


(a) The purpose of the organization; 

(b) Information as to the programmes and activities of 
the organization in areas relevant to the conference 
and its preparatory process and the country or coun- 
tries in which they are carried out. Non-governmental 
organizations seeking accreditation shall be asked to 
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con rm their interest in the goals and objectives of 
the conference; 

(c) Con rmation of the activities of the organization at 
the national, regional or international level; 

(d) Copies of the annual or other reports of the organiza- 
tion with nancial statements, and a list of nancial 
sources and contributions, including governmental 
contributions; 

(e) A list of members of the governing body of the orga- 
nization and their countries of nationality; 

(f) A description of the membership of the organiza- 
tion, indicating the total number of members, the 
names of organizations that are members and their 
geographical distribution; 

(g) A copy of the constitution and/or by-laws of the 
organization. 


45. In the evaluation of the relevance of applications 
of non-governmental organizations for accreditation to the 
conference and its preparatory process, it is agreed that a 
determination shall be made based on their background and 
involvement in the subject areas of the conference. 

46. The secretariat shall publish and disseminate to Mem- 
ber States on a periodic basis the updated list of applications 
received. Member States may submit comments on any of 
the applications on the list 14 days from receipt of the above- 
mentioned list by Member States. The comments of Mem- 
ber States shall be communicated to the non-governmental 
organization concerned, which shall have the opportunity to 
respond. 

47. In cases where the secretariat believes, on the basis 
of the information provided in accordance with the present 
resolution, that the organization has established its compe- 
tence and the relevance of its activities to the work of the 
preparatory committee, it shall recommend to the prepara- 
tory committee that the organization be accredited. In cases 
where the secretariat does not recommend the granting of 
accreditation, it shall make available to the preparatory com- 
mittee its reasons for not doing so. The secretariat should 
ensure that its recommendations are available to members 
of the preparatory committee at least one week prior to the 
start of each session. The secretariat must notify such appli- 
cants of the reasons for non-recommendation and provide an 
opportunity to respond to objections and furnish additional 
information as may be required. 

48. The preparatory committee shall decide on all recom- 
mendations for accreditation within 24 hours after the rec- 
ommendations of the secretariat have been taken up by the 
preparatory committee in plenary meeting. In the event of a 
decision not being taken within this period, interim accredita- 
tion shall be accorded until such time as a decision is taken. 

49. A non-governmental organization that has been 
granted accreditation to attend a session of the prepara- 
tory committee, including related preparatory meetings of 
regional commissions, may attend all its future sessions, as 
well as the conference itself. 


50. In recognition of the intergovernmental nature of the 
conference and its preparatory process, active participation 
of non-governmental organizations therein, while welcome, 
does not entail a negotiating role. 

51. The non-governmental organizations accredited to 
the international conference may be given, in accordance 
with established United Nations practice and at the discre- 
tion of the chairperson and the consent of the body con- 
cerned, an opportunity to brie y address the preparatory 
committee and the conference in plenary meetings and their 
subsidiary bodies. 

52. Non-governmental organizations accredited to the 
conference may make written presentations during the 
preparatory process in the of cial languages of the United 
Nations as they deem appropriate. Those written presenta- 
tions shall not be issued as of cial documents except in 
accordance with United Nations rules of procedure. 

53. Non-governmental organizations without consulta- 
tive status that participate in international conferences and 
wish to obtain consultative status later on should apply 
through the normal procedures established under Council 
resolution 1296 (XLIV) as updated. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of the participation of non-governmental organiza- 
tions that attend a conference in the follow-up process, the 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations, in con- 
sidering their application, shall draw upon the documents 
already submitted by that organization for accreditation to 
the conference and any additional information submitted 
by the non-governmental organization supporting its inter- 
est, relevance and capacity to contribute to the implemen- 
tation phase. The Committee shall review such applications 
as expeditiously as possible so as to allow participation of 
the respective organization in the implementation phase 
of the conference. In the interim, the Economic and Social 
Council shall decide on the participation of non-govern- 
mental organizations accredited to an international confer- 
ence in the work of the relevant functional commission on 
the follow-up to and implementation of that conference. 

54. The suspension and withdrawal of the accreditation 
of non-governmental organizations to United Nations inter- 
national conferences at all stages shall be guided by the rel- 
evant provisions of the present resolution . . . 

(Parts VIII and IX deleted) 


Part X 
CONSULTATION WITH THE SECRETARIAT 


64. The Secretariat should be so organized as to enable it 
to carry out the duties assigned to it concerning the consulta- 
tive arrangements and the accreditation of non-governmental 
organizations to United Nations international conferences as 
set forth in the present resolution. 

65. All organizations in consultative relationship shall be 
able to consult with of cers of the appropriate sections of the 
Secretariat on matters in which there is a mutual interest or a 
mutual concern. Such consultation shall be upon the request 
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of the non-governmental organization or upon the request of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

66. The Secretary-General may request organizations in 
general consultative status and special consultative status 
and those on the Roster to carry out speci c studies or pre- 
pare speci c papers, subject to the relevant nancial regula- 
tions. 

67. The Secretary-General shall be authorized, within the 
means at his disposal, to offer to non-governmental organi- 
zations in consultative relationship facilities that include: 


(a) Prompt and ef cient distribution of such documents 
of the Council and its subsidiary bodies as shall in 
the judgement of the Secretary-General be appropri- 
ate; 

(b) Access to the press documentation services provided 
by the United Nations; 

(c) Arrangement of informal discussions on matters of 
special interest to groups or organizations; 

(d) Use of the libraries of the United Nations; 

(e) Provision of accommodation for conferences or 
smaller meetings of consultative organizations on the 
work of the Economic and Social Council; 

(f) Appropriate seating arrangements and facilities for 
obtaining documents during public meetings of the 
General Assembly dealing with matters in the eco- 
nomic, social and related elds. 


Part XI 
SECRETARIAT SUPPORT 


68. Adequate Secretariat support shall be required for ful- 
Iment of the mandate de ned for the Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations with respect to carrying out the 


wider range of activities in which the enhanced involvement 
of non-governmental organizations is envisaged. The Secre- 
tary-General is requested to provide the necessary resources 
for this purpose and to take steps for improving the coor- 
dination within the Secretariat of units dealing with non- 
governmental organizations. 

69. The Secretary-General is requested to make every 
effort to enhance and streamline as appropriate Secretariat 
support arrangements, and to improve practical arrange- 
ments on such matters as greater use of modern infor- 
mation and communication technology, establishment of 
an integrated database of non-governmental organizations, 
wide and timely dissemination of information on meet- 
ings, distribution of documentation, provision of access 
and transparent, simple and streamlined procedures for the 
attendance of non-governmental organizations in United 
Nations meetings, and to facilitate their broad-based par- 
ticipation. 

70. The Secretary-General is requested to make the pres- 
ent resolution widely known, through proper channels, to 
facilitate the involvement of non-governmental organizations 
from all regions and areas of the world. 

49th plenary session 
25 July 1996 


List of Conventions, Declarations, 
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General Assembly Resolutions 
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RESOLUTION NUMBER 





2005 World Summit Outcome (16 Sept. 2005) 


A/RES/60/1 





A World Fit for Children (10 May 2002) 


A/RES/S-27/2 





Agenda for Development (20 June 1997) 


A/RES/51/240 





ment (22 Dec. 1971) 


Agreement between the United Nations and the Carnegie Foundation concerning the Use 
of the Premises of the Peace Palace at The Hague (11 Dec. 1946) and Supplementary Agree- 


A/RES/84 (1) 


A/RES/2902 (XXVI) 





ment (22 Dec. 1971) 


Agreement between the United Nations and the Carnegie Foundation concerning the Use 
of the Premises of the Peace Palace at The Hague (11 Dec. 1946) and Supplementary Agree- 


A/RES/84 (1) 
A/RES/2902 (XXVI) 





opment (15 Dec. 1977) 





Agreement between the United Nations and the International Fund for Agricultural Devel- 


A/RES/32/107 
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Agreement between the United Nations and the United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization (17 Dec. 1985) 





Agreement between the United Nations and the United States of America regarding the 
Headquarters of the United Nations (31 Oct. 1947) 


A/RES/40/180 


A/RES/169 (II) 





Agreement between the United Nations and the World Intellectual Property Organization 
(17 Dec. 1974) 


A/RES/3346 (XXIX) 





Agreement between the United Nations and the World Tourism Organization (23 Dec. 

















A/RES/58/232 
2003) 
Agreement concerning the Relationship between the United Nations and the Organization AJRES/55/283 
for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons (7 Sept. 2001) 
Agreement concerning the Relationship between the United Nations and the International 

A/RES/52/27 
Seabed Authority (26 Nov. 1997) 
Agreement Governing the Activities of States on the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies (5 AJRES/34/68 
Dec. 1979) 
Agreement on Cooperation and Relationship between the United Nations and the Interna- AJRES/52/251 
tional Tribunal for the Law of the Sea (8 Sept. 1998) 
Agreement on Cooperation and Relationships between the United Nations and the World AJRES/32/156 


Tourism Organization (19 Dec. 1977) 





Agreement on the Rescue of Astronauts, the Return of Astronauts and the Return of Objects 
Launched into Outer Space (19 Dec. 1967) 


A/RES/2345 (XXII) 





Agreement relating to the Implementation of Part XI of the United Nations Convention on 














A/RES/48/263 
the Law of the Sea of 10 December 1982 (28 July 1994) 
Agreement to Regulate the Relationship between the United Nations and the Preparatory AJRES/54/280 
Commission for the Comprehensive Nuclear-Test-Ban Treaty Organization (15 June 2000) 
Basic Principles and Guidelines on the Right to a Remedy and Reparation for Victims of 
Gross Violations of International Human Rights Law and Serious Violations of International | A/RES/60/147 
Humanitarian Law (16 Dec. 2005) 
Basic Principles for the Treatment of Prisoners (14 Dec. 1990) A/RES/45/111 
Body of Principles for the Protection of All Persons under Any Form of Detention or AJRES/43/173 


Imprisonment (9 Dec. 1988) 





Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States (12 Dec. 1974) 


A/RES/3281 (XXIX) 











Charter of Rights for Migrant Workers in Southern Africa (20 Dec. 1978) A/RES/33/162 
Code of Conduct for Law Enforcement Of cials (17 Dec. 1979) A/RES/34/169 
Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punish- AJRES/57/199 





ment : Optional Protocol (18 Dec. 2002) 
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Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punish- 
ment (10 Dec. 1984) 


A/RES/39/46 





Convention for the Suppression of the Traf c in Persons and of the Exploitation of the 
Prostitution of Others (2 Dec. 1949) 


A/RES/317 (IV) 





Convention on Consent to Marriage, Minimum Age for Marriage and Registration of Mar- 
riages (7 Nov. 1962) and Recommendation (1 Nov. 1965) 


A/RES/1763 A (XVID 
A/RES/2018 (XX) 





Convention on International Liability for Damage Caused by Space Objects (29 Nov. 1971) 


A/RES/2777 (XXVI) 





Convention on Jurisdictional Immunities of States and Their Property (2 Dec. 2004) 


Convention on Registration of Objects Launched into Outer Space (12 Nov. 1974) 





A/RES/59/38 


A/RES/3235 (XXIX) 





Convention on Special Missions and Optional Protocol concerning the Compulsory Settle- 
ment of Disputes (8 Dec. 1969) 


A/RES/2530 (XXIV) 





Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women : Optional 
Protocol (6 Oct. 1999) 


A/RES/54/4 





Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women (18 Dec. 
1979) 


A/RES/34/180 





Convention on the International Right of Correction (16 Dec. 1952) 


A/RES/630 (VID) 





Convention on the Law of the Non-Navigational Uses of International Watercourses (21 
May 1997) 


A/RES/51/229 





Convention on the Nationality of Married Women (29 Jan. 1957) 


A/RES/1040 (XI) 





Convention on the Non-Applicability of Statutory Limitations to War Crimes and Crimes 
against Humanity (26 Nov. 1968) 


A/RES/2391 (XXIII) 





Convention on the Political Rights of Women (20 Dec. 1952) 


A/RES/640 (VII) 





Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of Crimes against Internationally Protected 
Persons, including Diplomatic Agents (14 Dec. 1973) 


A/RES/3166 (XXVIII) 





Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide (9 Dec. 1948) 


A/RES/260 A (II) 





Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the Specialized Agencies (21 Nov. 1947) 


A/RES/179 (II) 





Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations (13 Feb. 1946) 


A/RES/22 A (1) 





Convention on the Prohibition of Military or Any Other Hostile Use of Environmental 
Modi cation Techniques (10 Dec. 1976) 


A/RES/3 1/72 





Convention on the Prohibition of the Development, Production and Stockpiling of Bacte- 
riological (Biological) and Toxin Weapons and on Their Destruction (16 Dec. 1971) 


A/RES/2826 (XXVI) 





Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities (13 Dec. 2006) 


A/RES/61/106 





Convention on the Rights of the Child (20 Nov. 1989) 





A/RES/44/25, 
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Convention on the Rights of the Child : Optional Protocol on the Involvement of Children 
in Armed Con ict (25 May 2000) 


Convention on the Rights of the Child : Optional Protocol on the Sale of Children, Child 
Prostitution and Child Pornography (25 May 2000) 


A/RES/54/263, Annex I 


A/RES/54/263, Annex II 





Convention on the Safety of United Nations and Associated Personnel : Optional Protocol 








RE 2 
(8 Dec. 2005) eal 
Convention on the Safety of United Nations and Associated Personnel (9 Dec. 1994) A/RES/49/59 
Declaration and Programme of Action on a Culture of Peace (13 Sept. 1999) A/RES/53/243 





Declaration and State of Progress and Initiatives for the Future Implementation of the Pro- 
gramme of Action for the Sustainable Development of Small Island Developing States (28 
Sept. 1999) 


A/RES/S-22/2 





Declaration in Commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the End of the Second World 
War (18 Oct. 1995) 


A/RES/50/5 





Declaration of Basic Principles of Justice for Victims of Crime and Abuse of Power (29 Nov. 
1985) 


A/RES/40/34 





Declaration of Commitment on HIV/AIDS (27 June 2001) 


A/RES/S-26/2 





Declaration of Legal Principles Governing the Activities of States in the Exploration and 
Use of Outer Space (13 Dec. 1963) 


A/RES/1962 (XVIII) 





Declaration of Principles Governing the Seabed and the Ocean Floor, and the Subsoil 
Thereof, beyond the Limits of National Jurisdiction (17 Dec. 1970) 


A/RES/2749 (XXV) 











Declaration of the 1980s as the Second Disarmament Decade (3 Dec. 1980) A/RES/35/46 
Declaration of the 1990s as the Third Disarmament Decade (4 Dec. 1990) A/RES/45/62 A 
Declaration of the High-Level Meeting of the Sixty- rst Session of the General Assembly 

on the Midterm Comprehensive Global Review of the Implementation of the Programme of | A/RES/61/1 


Action for the Least Developed Countries for the Decade 2001 2010 (19 Sept. 2006) 





Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace (16 Dec. 1971) 


A/RES/2832 (XXVI) 





Declaration of the Rights of the Child (20 Nov. 1959) 


A/RES/1386 (XIV) 





Declaration on Apartheid and Its Destructive Consequences in Southern Africa (14 Dec. 
1989) 


A/RES/S-16/1 





Declaration on Cities and Other Human Settlements in the New Millennium (9 June 2001) 


A/RES/S-25/2 





Declaration on Fact- nding by the United Nations in the Field of the Maintenance of Inter- 
national Peace and Security (9 Dec. 1991) 


A/RES/46/59 





Declaration on International Cooperation for Disarmament (11 Dec. 1979) 








A/RES/34/88 
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Declaration on International Cooperation in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space for the 
Bene t and in the Interest of all States, Taking into Particular Account the Needs of Devel- 
oping Countries (13 Dec. 1996) 


A/RES/51/122 





Declaration on International Economic Cooperation, in Particular the Revitalization of 
Economic Growth and Development of the Developing Countries (1 May 1990) 


A/RES/S-18/3 





Declaration on Measures to Eliminate International Terrorism (9 Dec. 1994) 


A/RES/49/60 





Declaration on Namibia (3 May 1978) 


A/RES/S-9/2 





Declaration on Principles of International Law concerning Friendly Relations and Coopera- 
tion among States in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations (24 Oct. 1970) 





Declaration on Social and Legal Principles relating to the Protection and Welfare of Chil- 
dren, with Special Reference to Foster Placement and Adoption Nationally and Internation- 
ally (3 Dec. 1986) 


A/RES/2625 (XXV) 


A/RES/41/85, 





Declaration on Social Progress and Development (11 Dec. 1969) 


A/RES/2542 (XXIV) 





Declaration on South Africa (12 Dec. 1979) 


A/RES/34/93 O 





Declaration on Territorial Asylum (14 Dec. 1967) 


A/RES/2312 (XXII) 





Declaration on the Control of Drug Traf cking and Drug Abuse (14 Dec. 1984) 


A/RES/39/142 





Declaration on the conversion to peaceful needs of the resources released by disarmament 
(18 Dec. 1962) 


A/RES/1837 (XVII) 











Declaration on the Critical Economic Situation in Africa (3 Dec. 1984) A/RES/39/29 
Declaration on the Deepening and Consolidation of International Detente (19 Dec. 1977) A/RES/32/155 
Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on AJRES/36/55 


Religion or Belief (25 Nov. 1981) 





Declaration on the Elimination of Discrimination against Women (7 Nov. 1967) 


A/RES/2263 (XXII) 











Declaration on the Elimination of Violence against Women (20 Dec. 1993) A/RES/48/104 
Declaration on the Enhancement of Cooperation between the United Nations and Regional 

Arrangements or Agencies in the Maintenance of International Peace and Security (9 Dec. | A/RES/49/57 
1994) 

Declaration on the Enhancement of the Effectiveness of the Principle of Refraining from the AJRES/42/22 


Threat or Use of Force in International Relations (18 Nov. 1987) 





Declaration on the Establishment of a New International Economic Order (1 May 1974) 


A/RES/3201 (S-VI) 





Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples (14 Dec. 
1960) 


A/RES/1514 (XV) 








Declaration on the Guiding Principles of Drug Demand Reduction (10 June 1998) 


A/RES/S-20/3 
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Declaration on the Human Rights of Individuals Who are not Nationals of the Country in 
Which They Live (13 Dec. 1985) 





Declaration on the Inadmissibility of Intervention and Interference in the Internal Affairs of 
States (9 Dec. 1981) 


A/RES/40/144 


A/RES/36/103 





Declaration on the Inadmissibility of Intervention in the Domestic Affairs of States and the 
Protection of Their Independence and Sovereignty (21 Dec. 1965) 


A/RES/2131 (XX) 





Declaration on the Occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the United Nations (24 Oct. 
1995) 


A/RES/50/6 





Declaration on the Occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of United Nations Peacekeeping (6 
Oct. 1998) 


A/RES/53/2 





Declaration on the Occasion of the Twenty- fth Anniversary of the United Nations (24 Oct. 
1970) 


A/RES/2627 (XXV) 





Declaration on the Participation of Women in Promoting International Peace and Coopera- 











RES/37/63 
tion (3 Dec. 1982) w 
Declaration on the Preparation of Societies for Life in Peace (15 Dec. 1978) A/RES/33/73 
Declaration on the Prevention and Removal of Disputes and Situations Which May Threaten 
International Peace and Security and on the Role of the United Nations in this Field (5 Dec. | A/RES/43/51 
1988) 
Declaration on the Prevention of Nuclear Catastrophe (9 Dec. 1981) A/RES/36/100 





Declaration on the Prohibition of the Use of Nuclear and Thermonuclear Weapons (24 Nov. 
1961) 


A/RES/1653 (XVI) 





Declaration on the Promotion among Youth of the Ideals of Peace, Mutual Respect and 
Understanding between Peoples (7 Dec. 1965) 


A/RES/2037 (XX) 





Declaration on the Protection of All Persons from Being Subjected to Torture and Other 
Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment (9 Dec. 1975) 


A/RES/3452 (XXX) 





Declaration on the Protection of All Persons from Enforced Disappearance (18 Dec. 1992) 


A/RES/47/133 





Declaration on the Protection of Women and Children in Emergency and Armed Con ict 
(14 Dec. 1974) 


A/RES/3318 (XXIX) 





Declaration on the Right and Responsibility of Individuals, Groups and Organs of Society 








to Promote and Protect Universally Recognized Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms | A/RES/53/144 
(9 Dec. 1998) 

Declaration on the Right of Peoples to Peace (12 Nov. 1984) A/RES/39/11 
Declaration on the Right to Development (4 Dec. 1986) A/RES/41/128 





Declaration on the Rights of Disabled Persons (9 Dec. 1975) 





A/RES/3447 (XXX) 
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Declaration on the Rights of Mentally Retarded Persons (20 Dec. 1971) 


A/RES/2856 (XXVI) 





Declaration on the Rights of Persons Belonging to National or Ethnic, Religious and Lin- 
guistic Minorities (18 Dec. 1992) 


A/RES/47/135 





Declaration on the Strengthening of International Security (16 Dec. 1970) 


A/RES/2734 (XXV) 





Declaration on the Use of Scienti c and Technological Progress in the Interests of Peace and 
for the Bene t of Mankind (10 Nov. 1975) 


A/RES/3384 (XXX) 





Declaration to Supplement the 1994 Declaration on Measures to Eliminate International 
Terrorism (17 Dec. 1996) 





De nition of Aggression (14 Dec. 1974) 


A/RES/5 1/210 


A/RES/3314 (XXIX) 

















Environmental Perspective to the Year 2000 and Beyond (11 Dec. 1987) A/RES/42/186 
Global Agenda for Dialogue among Civilizations (9 Nov. 2001) A/RES/56/6 
Guidelines for the Regulation of Computerized Data Files (14 Dec. 1990) A/RES/45/95 
International Agreement for the Establishment of the University for Peace and Charter of 

RE 
the University for Peace (5 Dec. 1980) ait 
International Code of Conduct for Public Of cials (12 Dec. 1996) A/RES/51/59 





International Convention against Apartheid in Sports (10 Dec. 1985) 


A/RES/40/64 G 





International Convention against the Recruitment, Use, Financing and Training of Merce- 

















naries (4 Dec. 1989) aca ais 

International Convention against the Taking of Hostages (17 Dec. 1979) A/RES/34/146 
a. for the Protection of All Persons from Enforced Disappearance AJRES/61/177 
International Convention for the Suppression of Acts of Nuclear Terrorism (13 Apr. 2005) A/RES/59/290 
International Convention for the Suppression of Terrorist Bombings (15 Dec. 1997) A/RES/52/164 
International Convention for the Suppression of the Financing of Terrorism (9 Dec. 1999) A/RES/54/109 





International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination (21 
Dec. 1965) 


A/RES/2106 A (XX) 





International Convention on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant Workers and Mem- 
bers of Their Families (18 Dec. 1990) 


A/RES/45/158 





International Convention on the Suppression and Punishment of the Crime of Apartheid 
(30 Nov. 1973) 


A/RES/3068 (XXVIII) 








International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights : Second Optional Protocol Aiming at 
the Abolition of the Death Penalty (15 Dec. 1989) 


A/RES/44/128 
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International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and [First] Optional Protocol (16 Dec. 
1966) 


International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (16 Dec. 1966) 


A/RES/2200 A (XXI) 


A/RES/2200 A (XXI) 





International Declaration against Apartheid in Sports (14 Dec. 1977) 


A/RES/32/105 M 





International Development Strategy for the Fourth United Nations Development Decade 
(21 Dec. 1990) 


A/RES/45/199 
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Principles for the Protection of Persons with Mental Illness and for the Improvement of 
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Principles Governing the Use by States of Arti cial Earth Satellites for International Direct 
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1993) 


A/RES/48/96 





Statement of Principles and Programme of Action of the United Nations Crime Prevention 
and Criminal Justice Programme (18 Dec. 1991) 


A/RES/46/152 
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1950) 


A/RES/428 (V) 





Statute of the United Nations System Staff College (12 July 2001) 


A/RES/55/278 





Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of States in the Exploration and Use of Outer 
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A/RES/2222 (XXI) 








Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (12 June 1968) 
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United Nations Convention against Transnational Organized Crime (15 Nov. 2000) 
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A/RES/55/255 





United Nations Convention against Transnational Organized Crime : Protocol against the 
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United Nations Convention against Transnational Organized Crime : Protocol to Prevent, 
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2000) 


A/RES/55/25, Annex II 
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1995) 


United Nations Declaration on the New Partnership for Africas Development (16 Sept. AJRES/57/2 
2002) 

United Nations Guidelines for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency (The Riyadh Guide- AJRES/45/112 
lines) (14 Dec. 1990) 

United Nations Millennium Declaration (8 Sept. 2000) A/RES/55/2 
United Nations Model Rules for the Conciliation of Disputes between States (11 Dec. AJRES/50/50 











United Nations New Agenda for the Development of Africa in the 1990s (18 Dec. 1991) 
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United Nations Principles for Older Persons (16 Dec. 1991) A/RES/46/91 
United Nations Rules for the Protection of Juveniles Deprived of Their Liberty (14 Dec. AJRES/45/113 
1990) 
United Nations Standard Minimum Rules for Non-Custodial Measures (The Tokyo Rules) AJRES/45/110 
(14 Dec. 1990) 
United Nations Standard Minimum Rules for the Administration of Juvenile Justice (The 
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Beijing Rules) (29 Noy. 1985) ee 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (10 Dec. 1948) A/RES/217 A (III) 








Vienna Declaration on Crime and Justice : Meeting the Challenges of the Twenty- rst Cen- 
tury (4 Dec. 2000) 


A/RES/55/59 





World Charter for Nature (28 Oct. 1982) A/RES/37/7 











APPENDIX G 


Selected UN Conventions and Declarations 


Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide 


(GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 260 (IIDA 
OF 9 DECEMBER 1948) 


Article I 


The Contracting Parties con rm that genocide, whether com- 
mitted in time of peace or in time of war, is a crime under inter- 
national law which they undertake to prevent and to punish. 


Article II 


In the present Convention, genocide means any of the fol- 
lowing acts committed with intent to destroy, in whole or in 
part, a national, ethical, racial or religious group, as such: 


(a) Killing members of the group; 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm to members 
of the group; 

(c) Deliberately in icting on the group conditions of life 
calculated to bring about its physical destruction in 
whole or in part; 

(d) Imposing measures intended to prevent births within 
the group; 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the group to another 
group. 

Article III 
The following acts shall be punishable: 

(a) Genocide; 

(b) Conspiracy to commit genocide; 

(c) Direct and public incitement to commit genocide; 

(d) Attempt to commit genocide; 

(e) Complicity in genocide. 

Article IV 


Persons committing genocide or any of the other acts enu- 
merated in Article 3 shall be punished, whether they are 
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constitutionally responsible rulers, public of cials or private 
individuals. 


Article V 


The Contracting Parties undertake to enact, in accordance 
with their respective Constitutions, the necessary legislation 
to give effect to the provisions of the present Convention 
and, in particular, to provide effective penalties for persons 
guilty of genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in 
Article 3. 


Article VI 


Persons charged with genocide or any of the other acts enu- 
merated in Article 3 shall be tried by a competent tribunal of 
the State in the territory of which the act was committed, or 
by such international penal tribunal as may have jurisdiction 
with respect to those Contracting Parties which shall have 
accepted its jurisdiction. 


Article VII 


Genocide and the other acts enumerated in Article 3 shall 
not be considered as political crimes for the purpose of 
extradition. 

The Contracting Parties pledge themselves in such cases 
to grant extradition in accordance with their laws and trea- 
ties in force. 


Article VIII 


Any Contracting Party may call upon the competent organs 
of the United Nations to take such action under the Charter 
of the United Nations as they consider appropriate for the 
prevention and suppression of acts of genocide or any of the 
other acts enumerated in Article 3. 


Article IX 


Disputes between the Contracting Parties relating to the 
interpretation, application or ful Iment of the present Con- 
vention, including those relating to the responsibility of a 
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State for genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in 
Article 3, shall be submitted to the International Court of 
Justice at the request of any of the parties to the dispute. 


Article X 


The present Convention, of which the Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally authentic, 
shall bear the date of 9 December 1948. 


Article XI 


The present Convention shall be open until 31 December 
1949 for signature on behalf of any Member of the United 
Nations and of any non-member State to which an invitation 
to sign has been addressed by the General Assembly. 

The present Convention shall be rati ed, and the instru- 
ments of rati cation shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

After 1 January 1950, the present Convention may be 
acceded to on behalf of any Member of the United Nations 
and of any non-member State which has received an invita- 
tion as aforesaid. 

Instruments of accession shall be deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article XII 


Any Contracting Party may at any time, by noti cation 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
extend the application of the present Convention to all or 
any of the territories for the conduct of whose foreign rela- 
tions that Contracting Party is responsible. 


Article XIII 


On the day when the rst twenty instruments of rati ca- 
tion or accession have been deposited, the Secretary-General 
shall draw up a proces-verbal and transmit a copy of it to 
each Member of the United Nations and to each of the non- 
member States contemplated in Article 11. 

The present Convention shall come into force on the 
ninetieth day following the date of deposit of the twentieth 
instrument of rati cation or accession. 

Any rati cation or accession effected subsequent to the 
latter date shall become effective on the ninetieth day follow- 
ing the deposit of the instrument of rati cation or accession. 


Article XIV 


The present Convention shall remain in effect for a period of 
ten years as from the date of its coming into force. 

It shall thereafter remain in force for successive peri- 
ods of ve years for such Contracting Parties as have not 
denounced it at least six months before the expiration of the 
current period. 

Denunciation shall be effected by a written noti cation 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article XV 


If, as a result of denunciations, the number of Parties to the 
present Convention should become less than sixteen, the 
Convention shall cease to be in force as from the date on 
which the last of these denunciations shall become effective. 


Article XVI 


A request for the revision of the present Convention may be 
made at any time by any Contracting Party by means of a 
noti cation in writing addressed to the Secretary-General. 

The General Assembly shall decide upon the steps, if any, 
to be taken in respect of such request. 


Article XVII 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall notify all 
Members of the United Nations and the non-member States 
contemplated in Article 11 of the following: 


(a) Signatures, rati cations and accessions received in 
accordance with Article 11; 

(b) Noti cations received in accordance with Article 12; 

(c) The date upon which the present Convention comes 
into force in accordance with Article 13; 

(d) Denunciations received in accordance with Article 
14; 

(e) The abrogation of the Convention in accordance 
with Article 15; 

(Ð Noti cations received in accordance with Article 16. 


Article XVIII 


The original of the present Convention shall be deposited in 
the archives of the United Nations. 

A certi ed copy of the Convention shall be transmitted to 
all Members of the United Nations and to the non-member 
States contemplated in Article 11. 


Article XIX 


The present Convention shall be registered by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations on the date of its coming into 
force. 


Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, 
Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment 


(GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 39/46 
OF 10 DECEMBER 1984) 


The States Parties to this Convention, 

Considering that, in accordance with the principles pro- 
claimed in the Charter of the United Nations, recognition of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the 
world, 

Recognizing that those rights derive from the inherent 
dignity of the human person, 
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Considering the obligation of States under the Charter, 
in particular Article 55, to promote universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Having regard to article 5 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and article 7 of the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, both of which provide that no one 
shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrad- 
ing treatment or punishment, 

Having regard also to the Declaration on the Protection 
of All Persons from Being Subjected to Torture and Other 
Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment, 
adopted by the General Assembly on 9 December 1975, 

Desiring to make more effective the struggle against tor- 
ture and other cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment throughout the world, 

Have agreed as follows: 


PART I 
Article 1 


1. For the purposes of this Convention, the term torture 
means any act by which severe pain or suffering, whether phys- 
ical or mental, is intentionally in icted on a person for such 
purposes as obtaining from him or a third person information 
or a confession, punishing him for an act he or a third person 
has committed or is suspected of having committed, or intimi- 
dating or coercing him or a third person, or for any reason 
based on discrimination of any kind, when such pain or suf- 
fering is in icted by or at the instigation of or with the consent 
or acquiescence of a public of cial or other person acting in an 
of cial capacity. It does not include pain or suffering arising 
only from, inherent in or incidental to lawful sanctions. 

2. This article is without prejudice to any international 
instrument or national legislation which does or may con- 
tain provisions of wider application. 


Article 2 


l. Each State Party shall take effective legislative, admin- 
istrative, judicial or other measures to prevent acts of torture 
in any territory under its jurisdiction. 

2. No exceptional circumstances whatsoever, whether a 
state of war or a threat of war, internal political instability or 
any other public emergency, may be invoked as a justi ca- 
tion of torture. 

3. An order from a superior of cer or a public authority 
may not be invoked as a justi cation of torture. 


Article 3 


1. No State Party shall expel, return ( refouler ) or extra- 
dite a person to another State where there are substantial 
grounds for believing that he would be in danger of being 
subjected to torture. 

2. For the purpose of determining whether there are such 
grounds, the competent authorities shall take into account 
all relevant considerations including, where applicable, the 


existence in the State concerned of a consistent pattern of 
gross, agrant or mass violations of human rights. 


Article 4 


l. Each State Party shall ensure that all acts of torture are 
offences under its criminal law. The same shall apply to an 
attempt to commit torture and to an act by any person which 
constitutes complicity or participation in torture. 

2. Each State Party shall make these offences punishable 
by appropriate penalties which take into account their grave 
nature. 


Article 5 


l. Each State Party shall take such measures as may 
be necessary to establish its jurisdiction over the offences 
referred to in article 4 in the following cases: 


(a) When the offences are committed in any territory 
under its jurisdiction or on board a ship or aircraft 
registered in that State; 

(b) When the alleged offender is a national of that State; 

(c) When the victim is a national of that State if that 
State considers it appropriate. 


2. Each State Party shall likewise take such measures 
as may be necessary to establish its jurisdiction over such 
offences in cases where the alleged offender is present in any 
territory under its jurisdiction and it does not extradite him 
pursuant to article 8 to any of the States mentioned in para- 
graph I of this article. 

3. This Convention does not exclude any criminal juris- 
diction exercised in accordance with internal law. 


Article 6 


1. Upon being satis ed, after an examination of informa- 
tion available to it, that the circumstances so warrant, any 
State Party in whose territory a person alleged to have com- 
mitted any offence referred to in article 4 is present shall take 
him into custody or take other legal measures to ensure his 
presence. The custody and other legal measures shall be as 
provided in the law of that State but may be continued only 
for such time as is necessary to enable any criminal or extra- 
dition proceedings to be instituted. 

2. Such State shall immediately make a preliminary 
inquiry into the facts. 

3. Any person in custody pursuant to paragraph I of this 
article shall be assisted in communicating immediately with 
the nearest appropriate representative of the State of which 
he is a national, or, if he is a stateless person, with the repre- 
sentative of the State where he usually resides. 

4. When a State, pursuant to this article, has taken a 
person into custody, it shall immediately notify the States 
referred to in article 5, paragraph 1, of the fact that such 
person is in custody and of the circumstances which war- 
rant his detention. The State which makes the preliminary 
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inquiry contemplated in paragraph 2 of this article shall 
promptly report its ndings to the said States and shall indi- 
cate whether it intends to exercise jurisdiction. 


Article 7 


1. The State Party in the territory under whose jurisdic- 
tion a person alleged to have committed any offence referred 
to in article 4 is found shall in the cases contemplated in 
article 5, if it does not extradite him, submit the case to its 
competent authorities for the purpose of prosecution. 

2. These authorities shall take their decision in the same 
manner as in the case of any ordinary offence of a serious 
nature under the law of that State. In the cases referred to in 
article 5, paragraph 2, the standards of evidence required for 
prosecution and conviction shall in no way be less stringent 
than those which apply in the cases referred to in article 5, 
paragraph 1. 

3. Any person regarding whom proceedings are brought 
in connection with any of the offences referred to in article 
4 shall be guaranteed fair treatment at all stages of the pro- 
ceedings. 


Article 8 


1. The offences referred to in article 4 shall be deemed to 
be included as extraditable offences in any extradition treaty 
existing between States Parties. States Parties undertake to 
include such offences as extraditable offences in every extra- 
dition treaty to be concluded between them. 

2. If a State Party which makes extradition conditional 
on the existence of a treaty receives a request for extradition 
from another State Party with which it has no extradition 
treaty, it may consider this Convention as the legal basis for 
extradition in respect of such offences. Extradition shall be 
subject to the other conditions provided by the law of the 
requested State. 

3. States Parties which do not make extradition con- 
ditional on the existence of a treaty shall recognize such 
offences as extraditable offences between themselves subject 
to the conditions provided by the law of the requested State. 

4. Such offences shall be treated, for the purpose of extra- 
dition between States Parties, as if they had been committed 
not only in the place in which they occurred but also in the 
territories of the States required to establish their jurisdiction 
in accordance with article 5, paragraph 1. 


Article 9 


1. States Parties shall afford one another the greatest mea- 
sure of assistance in connection with criminal proceedings 
brought in respect of any of the offences referred to in article 
4, including the supply of all evidence at their disposal nec- 
essary for the proceedings. 

2. States Parties shall carry out their obligations under 
paragraph I of this article in conformity with any treaties on 
mutual judicial assistance that may exist between them. 


Article 10 


l. Each State Party shall ensure that education and infor- 
mation regarding the prohibition against torture are fully 
included in the training of law enforcement personnel, civil 
or military, medical personnel, public of cials and other per- 
sons who may be involved in the custody, interrogation or 
treatment of any individual subjected to any form of arrest, 
detention or imprisonment. 

2. Each State Party shall include this prohibition in the 
rules or instructions issued in regard to the duties and func- 
tions of any such person. 


Article 11 


Each State Party shall keep under systematic review inter- 
rogation rules, instructions, methods and practices as well as 
arrangements for the custody and treatment of persons sub- 
jected to any form of arrest, detention or imprisonment in 
any territory under its jurisdiction, with a view to preventing 
any cases of torture. 


Article 12 


Each State Party shall ensure that its competent authorities 
proceed to a prompt and impartial investigation, wherever 
there is reasonable ground to believe that an act of torture 
has been committed in any territory under its jurisdiction. 


Article 13 


Each State Party shall ensure that any individual who alleges 
he has been subjected to torture in any territory under its 
jurisdiction has the right to complain to, and to have his 
case promptly and impartially examined by, its competent 
authorities. Steps shall be taken to ensure that the complain- 
ant and witnesses are protected against all ill-treatment or 
intimidation as a consequence of his complaint or any evi- 
dence given. 


Article 14 


1. Each State Party shall ensure in its legal system that the 
victim of an act of torture obtains redress and has an enforce- 
able right to fair and adequate compensation, including the 
means for as full rehabilitation as possible. In the event of 
the death of the victim as a result of an act of torture, his 
dependants shall be entitled to compensation. 

2. Nothing in this article shall affect any right of the 
victim or other persons to compensation which may exist 
under national law. 


Article 15 


Each State Party shall ensure that any statement which is 
established to have been made as a result of torture shall not 
be invoked as evidence in any proceedings, except against a 
person accused of torture as evidence that the statement was 
made. 
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Article 16 


l. Each State Party shall undertake to prevent in any ter- 
ritory under its jurisdiction other acts of cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment which do not amount to 
torture as de ned in article I, when such acts are committed 
by or at the instigation of or with the consent or acquies- 
cence of a public of cial or other person acting in an of cial 
capacity. In particular, the obligations contained in articles 
10, 11, 12 and 13 shall apply with the substitution for refer- 
ences to torture of references to other forms of cruel, inhu- 
man or degrading treatment or punishment. 

2. The provisions of this Convention are without preju- 
dice to the provisions of any other international instrument 
or national law which prohibits cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment or which relates to extradition or 
expulsion. 


PART II 
Article 17 


1. There shall be established a Committee against Torture 
(hereinafter referred to as the Committee) which shall carry 
out the functions hereinafter provided. The Committee shall 
consist of ten experts of high moral standing and recognized 
competence in the eld of human rights, who shall serve in 
their personal capacity. The experts shall be elected by the 
States Parties, consideration being given to equitable geo- 
graphical distribution and to the usefulness of the participa- 
tion of some persons having legal experience. 

2. The members of the Committee shall be elected by 
secret ballot from a list of persons nominated by States 
Parties. Each State Party may nominate one person from 
among its own nationals. States Parties shall bear in mind 
the usefulness of nominating persons who are also mem- 
bers of the Human Rights Committee established under 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
and who are willing to serve on the Committee against 
Torture. 

3. Elections of the members of the Committee shall be 
held at biennial meetings of States Parties convened by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. At those meetings, 
for which two thirds of the States Parties shall constitute a 
quorum, the persons elected to the Committee shall be those 
who obtain the largest number of votes and an absolute 
majority of the votes of the representatives of States Parties 
present and voting. 

4. The initial election shall be held no later than six 
months after the date of the entry into force of this Conven- 
tion. At least four months before the date of each election, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations shall address a 
letter to the States Parties inviting them to submit their nom- 
inations within three months. The Secretary-General shall 
prepare a list in alphabetical order of all persons thus nomi- 
nated, indicating the States Parties which have nominated 
them, and shall submit it to the States Parties. 


5. The members of the Committee shall be elected for 
a term of four years. They shall be eligible for re-election 
if renominated. However, the term of ve of the members 
elected at the rst election shall expire at the end of two 
years; immediately after the rst election the names of these 

ve members shall be chosen by lot by the chairman of the 
meeting referred to in paragraph 3 of this article. 

6. If a member of the Committee dies or resigns or 
for any other cause can no longer perform his Committee 
duties, the State Party which nominated him shall appoint 
another expert from among its nationals to serve for the 
remainder of his term, subject to the approval of the major- 
ity of the States Parties. The approval shall be considered 
given unless half or more of the States Parties respond nega- 
tively within six weeks after having been informed by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations of the proposed 
appointment. 

7. States Parties shall be responsible for the expenses 
of the members of the Committee while they are in per- 
formance of Committee duties. [amendment (see General 
Assembly resolution 47/111 of 16 December 1992)]; 


Article 18 


1. The Committee shall elect its of cers for a term of two 
years. They may be re-elected. 

2. The Committee shall establish its own rules of proce- 
dure, but these rules shall provide, inter alia, that: 


(a) Six members shall constitute a quorum; 
(b) Decisions of the Committee shall be made by a 
majority vote of the members present. 


3. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
provide the necessary staff and facilities for the effective 
performance of the functions of the Committee under this 
Convention. 

4. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall con- 
vene the initial meeting of the Committee. After its initial 
meeting, the Committee shall meet at such times as shall be 
provided in its rules of procedure. 

5. The States Parties shall be responsible for expenses 
incurred in connection with the holding of meetings of the 
States Parties and of the Committee, including reimburse- 
ment to the United Nations for any expenses, such as the 
cost of staff and facilities, incurred by the United Nations 
pursuant to paragraph 3 of this article. [amendment (see 
General Assembly resolution 47/111 of 16 December 1992)]; 


Article 19 


l. The States Parties shall submit to the Committee, 
through the Secretary-General of the United Nations, reports 
on the measures they have taken to give effect to their under- 
takings under this Convention, within one year after the 
entry into force of the Convention for the State Party con- 
cerned. Thereafter the States Parties shall submit supplemen- 
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tary reports every four years on any new measures taken and 
such other reports as the Committee may request. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
transmit the reports to all States Parties. 

3. Each report shall be considered by the Committee 
which may make such general comments on the report as 
it may consider appropriate and shall forward these to the 
State Party concerned. That State Party may respond with 
any observations it chooses to the Committee. 

4. The Committee may, at its discretion, decide to include 
any comments made by it in accordance with paragraph 3 of 
this article, together with the observations thereon received 
from the State Party concerned, in its annual report made in 
accordance with article 24. If so requested by the State Party 
concerned, the Committee may also include a copy of the 
report submitted under paragraph I of this article. 


Article 20 


1. If the Committee receives reliable information which 
appears to it to contain well-founded indications that tor- 
ture is being systematically practised in the territory of a 
State Party, the Committee shall invite that State Party to 
co-operate in the examination of the information and to this 
end to submit observations with regard to the information 
concerned. 

2. Taking into account any observations which may have 
been submitted by the State Party concerned, as well as any 
other relevant information available to it, the Committee 
may, if it decides that this is warranted, designate one or 
more of its members to make a con dential inquiry and to 
report to the Committee urgently. 

3. If an inquiry is made in accordance with paragraph 2 
of this article, the Committee shall seek the co-operation of 
the State Party concerned. In agreement with that State Party, 
such an inquiry may include a visit to its territory. 

4. After examining the ndings of its member or mem- 
bers submitted in accordance with paragraph 2 of this article, 
the Commission shall transmit these ndings to the State 
Party concerned together with any comments or suggestions 
which seem appropriate in view of the situation. 

5. All the proceedings of the Committee referred to in 
paragraphs I to 4 of this article shall be con dential, and at 
all stages of the proceedings the co-operation of the State 
Party shall be sought. After such proceedings have been 
completed with regard to an inquiry made in accordance 
with paragraph 2, the Committee may, after consultations 
with the State Party concerned, decide to include a summary 
account of the results of the proceedings in its annual report 
made in accordance with article 24. 


Article 21 


l. A State Party to this Convention may at any time 
declare under this article that it recognizes the competence 
of the Committee to receive and consider communications 


to the effect that a State Party claims that another State Party 
is not ful lling its obligations under this Convention. Such 
communications may be received and considered according 
to the procedures laid down in this article only if submitted 
by a State Party which has made a declaration recognizing 
in regard to itself the competence of the Committee. No 
communication shall be dealt with by the Committee under 
this article if it concerns a State Party which has not made 
such a declaration. Communications received under this 
article shall be dealt with in accordance with the following 
procedure; 


(a) If a State Party considers that another State Party is 
not giving effect to the provisions of this Convention, 
it may, by written communication, bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of that State Party. Within three 
months after the receipt of the communication the 
receiving State shall afford the State which sent the 
communication an explanation or any other state- 
ment in writing clarifying the matter, which should 
include, to the extent possible and pertinent, ref- 
erence to domestic procedures and remedies taken, 
pending or available in the matter; 

(b) If the matter is not adjusted to the satisfaction of 
both States Parties concerned within six months after 
the receipt by the receiving State of the initial com- 
munication, either State shall have the right to refer 
the matter to the Committee, by notice given to the 
Committee and to the other State; 

(c) The Committee shall deal with a matter referred to it 
under this article only after it has ascertained that all 
domestic remedies have been invoked and exhausted 
in the matter, in conformity with the generally rec- 
ognized principles of international law. This shall 
not be the rule where the application of the remedies 
is unreasonably prolonged or is unlikely to bring 
effective relief to the person who is the victim of the 
violation of this Convention; 

(d) The Committee shall hold closed meetings when 
examining communications under this article; 

(e) Subject to the provisions of subparagraph (c), the 
Committee shall make available its good of ces to 
the States Parties concerned with a view to a friendly 
solution of the matter on the basis of respect for the 
obligations provided for in this Convention. For this 
purpose, the Committee may, when appropriate, set 
up an ad hoc conciliation commission; 

(f) In any matter referred to it under this article, the 
Committee may call upon the States Parties con- 
cerned, referred to in subparagraph (b), to supply 
any relevant information; 

(g) The States Parties concerned, referred to in subpara- 
graph (b), shall have the right to be represented when 
the matter is being considered by the Committee and 
to make submissions orally and/or in writing; 
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(h) The Committee shall, within twelve months after the 
date of receipt of notice under subparagraph (b), 
submit a report: 

G) If a solution within the terms of subparagraph 
(e) is reached, the Committee shall con ne its report 
to a brief statement of the facts and of the solution 
reached; 

Gi) Ifa solution within the terms of subparagraph 
(e) is not reached, the Committee shall con ne its 
report to a brief statement of the facts; the writ- 
ten submissions and record of the oral submis- 
sions made by the States Parties concerned shall 
be attached to the report. In every matter, the 
report shall be communicated to the States Parties 
concerned. 


2. The provisions of this article shall come into force 
when ve States Parties to this Convention have made dec- 
larations under paragraph 1 of this article. Such declarations 
shall be deposited by the States Parties with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, who shall transmit copies 
thereof to the other States Parties. A declaration may be with- 
drawn at any time by noti cation to the Secretary-General. 
Such a withdrawal shall not prejudice the consideration of 
any matter which is the subject of a communication already 
transmitted under this article; no further communication 
by any State Party shall be received under this article after 
the noti cation of withdrawal of the declaration has been 
received by the Secretary-General, unless the State Party con- 
cerned has made a new declaration. 


Article 22 


l. A State Party to this Convention may at any time 
declare under this article that it recognizes the competence 
of the Committee to receive and consider communications 
from or on behalf of individuals subject to its jurisdiction 
who claim to be victims of a violation by a State Party of the 
provisions of the Convention. No communication shall be 
received by the Committee if it concerns a State Party which 
has not made such a declaration. 

2. The Committee shall consider inadmissible any com- 
munication under this article which is anonymous or which 
it considers to be an abuse of the right of submission of such 
communications or to be incompatible with the provisions 
of this Convention. 

3. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2, the Commit- 
tee shall bring any communications submitted to it under 
this article to the attention of the State Party to this Conven- 
tion which has made a declaration under paragraph I and 
is alleged to be violating any provisions of the Convention. 
Within six months, the receiving State shall submit to the 
Committee written explanations or statements clarifying the 
matter and the remedy, if any, that may have been taken by 
that State. 


4. The Committee shall consider communications 
received under this article in the light of all information 
made available to it by or on behalf of the individual and by 
the State Party concerned. 

5. The Committee shall not consider any communica- 
tions from an individual under this article unless it has ascer- 
tained that: 


(a) The same matter has not been, and is not being, 
examined under another procedure of international 
investigation or settlement; 

(b) The individual has exhausted all available domestic 
remedies; this shall not be the rule where the appli- 
cation of the remedies is unreasonably prolonged or 
is unlikely to bring effective relief to the person who 
is the victim of the violation of this Convention. 


6. The Committee shall hold closed meetings when 
examining communications under this article. 

7. The Committee shall forward its views to the State 
Party concerned and to the individual. 

8. The provisions of this article shall come into force 
when ve States Parties to this Convention have made dec- 
larations under paragraph 1 of this article. Such declarations 
shall be deposited by the States Parties with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, who shall transmit copies 
thereof to the other States Parties. A declaration may be with- 
drawn at any time by noti cation to the Secretary-General. 
Such a withdrawal shall not prejudice the consideration of 
any matter which is the subject of a communication already 
transmitted under this article; no further communication by 
or on behalf of an individual shall be received under this 
article after the noti cation of withdrawal of the declaration 
has been received by the Secretary-General, unless the State 
Party has made a new declaration. 


Article 23 


The members of the Committee and of the ad hoc concilia- 
tion commissions which may be appointed under article 21, 
paragraph I (e), shall be entitled to the facilities, privileges 
and immunities of experts on mission for the United Nations 
as laid down in the relevant sections of the Convention on 
the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations. 


Article 24 


The Committee shall submit an annual report on its activi- 
ties under this Convention to the States Parties and to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 


PART III 
Article 25 


1. This Convention is open for signature by all States. 

2. This Convention is subject to rati cation. Instruments 
of rati cation shall be deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 
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Article 26 


This Convention is open to accession by all States. Accession 
shall be effected by the deposit of an instrument of accession 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 27 


1. This Convention shall enter into force on the thirtieth 
day after the date of the deposit with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations of the twentieth instrument of rati ca- 
tion or accession. 

2. For each State ratifying this Convention or acceding to 
it after the deposit of the twentieth instrument of rati cation 
or accession, the Convention shall enter into force on the 
thirtieth day after the date of the deposit of its own instru- 
ment of rati cation or accession. 


Article 28 


l. Each State may, at the time of signature or rati cation 
of this Convention or accession thereto, declare that it does 
not recognize the competence of the Committee provided for 
in article 20. 

2. Any State Party having made a reservation in accor- 
dance with paragraph I of this article may, at any time, with- 
draw this reservation by noti cation to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 


Article 29 


l. Any State Party to this Convention may propose an 
amendment and le it with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The Secretary-General shall thereupon com- 
municate the proposed amendment to the States Parties with 
a request that they notify him whether they favour a confer- 
ence of States Parties for the purpose of considering and vot- 
ing upon the proposal. In the event that within four months 
from the date of such communication at least one third of 
the States Parties favours such a conference, the Secretary- 
General shall convene the conference under the auspices of 
the United Nations. Any amendment adopted by a majority 
of the States Parties present and voting at the conference 
shall be submitted by the Secretary-General to all the States 
Parties for acceptance. 

2. An amendment adopted in accordance with paragraph 
I of this article shall enter into force when two thirds of the 
States Parties to this Convention have noti ed the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations that they have accepted it in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes. 

3. When amendments enter into force, they shall be binding 
on those States Parties which have accepted them, other States 
Parties still being bound by the provisions of this Convention 
and any earlier amendments which they have accepted. 


Article 30 


1. Any dispute between two or more States Parties con- 
cerning the interpretation or application of this Convention 


which cannot be settled through negotiation shall, at the 
request of one of them, be submitted to arbitration. If within 
six months from the date of the request for arbitration the 
Parties are unable to agree on the organization of the arbitra- 
tion, any one of those Parties may refer the dispute to the 
International Court of Justice by request in conformity with 
the Statute of the Court. 

2. Each State may, at the time of signature or rati cation 
of this Convention or accession thereto, declare that it does 
not consider itself bound by paragraph I of this article. The 
other States Parties shall not be bound by paragraph I of this 
article with respect to any State Party having made such a 
reservation. 

3. Any State Party having made a reservation in accor- 
dance with paragraph 2 of this article may at any time with- 
draw this reservation by noti cation to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 


Article 31 


l. A State Party may denounce this Convention by 
written noti cation to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. Denunciation becomes effective one year after the 
date of receipt of the noti cation by the Secretary-General. 

2. Such a denunciation shall not have the effect of releas- 
ing the State Party from its obligations under this Conven- 
tion in regard to any act or omission which occurs prior 
to the date at which the denunciation becomes effective, 
nor shall denunciation prejudice in any way the continued 
consideration of any matter which is already under con- 
sideration by the Committee prior to the date at which the 
denunciation becomes effective. 

3. Following the date at which the denunciation of a State 
Party becomes effective, the Committee shall not commence 
consideration of any new matter regarding that State. 


Article 32 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall inform all 
States Members of the United Nations and all States which 
have signed this Convention or acceded to it of the following: 


(a) Signatures, rati cations and accessions under articles 
25 and 26; 

(b) The date of entry into force of this Convention under 
article 27 and the date of the entry into force of any 
amendments under article 29; 

(c) Denunciations under article 31. 


Article 33 


1. This Convention, of which the Arabic, Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
transmit certi ed copies of this Convention to all States. 
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Convention on the Rights of the Child 


(GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 44/25 
OF 20 NOVEMBER 1989) 


Preamble 


The States Parties to the present Convention, 

Considering that, in accordance with the principles pro- 
claimed in the Charter of the United Nations, recognition of 
the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family is the foundation of free- 
dom, justice and peace in the world, 

Bearing in mind that the peoples of the United Nations 
have, in the Charter, reaf rmed their faith in fundamental 
human rights and in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, and have determined to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom, 

Recognizing that the United Nations has, in the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights and in the International 
Covenants on Human Rights, proclaimed and agreed that 
everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
therein, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other status, 

Recalling that, in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the United Nations has proclaimed that childhood is 
entitled to special care and assistance, 

Convinced that the family, as the fundamental group of 
society and the natural environment for the growth and well- 
being of all its members and particularly children, should be 
afforded the necessary protection and assistance so that it 
can fully assume its responsibilities within the community, 

Recognizing that the child, for the full and harmonious 
development of his or her personality, should grow up in a 
family environment, in an atmosphere of happiness, love and 
understanding, 

Considering that the child should be fully prepared to live 
an individual life in society, and brought up in the spirit of 
the ideals proclaimed in the Charter of the United Nations, 
and in particular in the spirit of peace, dignity, tolerance, 
freedom, equality and solidarity, 

Bearing in mind that the need to extend particular care 
to the child has been stated in the Geneva Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child of 1924 and in the Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child adopted by the General Assembly on 20 
November 1959 and recognized in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, in the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights (in particular in articles 23 and 24), in the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights (in particular in article 10) and in the statutes and rel- 
evant instruments of specialized agencies and international 
organizations concerned with the welfare of children, 

Bearing in mind that, as indicated in the Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child, the child, by reason of his physical 


and mental immaturity, needs special safeguards and care, 
including appropriate legal protection, before as well as after 
birth , 

Recalling the provisions of the Declaration on Social and 
Legal Principles relating to the Protection and Welfare of 
Children, with Special Reference to Foster Placement and 
Adoption Nationally and Internationally; the United Nations 
Standard Minimum Rules for the Administration of Juvenile 
Justice (The Beijing Rules); and the Declaration on the Pro- 
tection of Women and Children in Emergency and Armed 
Con ict, 

Recognizing that, in all countries in the world, there are 
children living in exceptionally dif cult conditions, and that 
such children need special consideration, 

Taking due account of the importance of the traditions 
and cultural values of each people for the protection and 
harmonious development of the child, 

Recognizing the importance of international co-opera- 
tion for improving the living conditions of children in every 
country, in particular in the developing countries, 

Have agreed as follows: 


PART I 
Article 1 


For the purposes of the present Convention, a child means 
every human being below the age of eighteen years unless 
under the law applicable to the child, majority is attained 
earlier. 


Article 2 


l. States Parties shall respect and ensure the rights set 
forth in the present Convention to each child within their 
jurisdiction without discrimination of any kind, irrespective 
of the childs or his or her parents or legal guardians race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national, ethnic or social origin, property, disability, birth or 
other status. 

2. States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to 
ensure that the child is protected against all forms of dis- 
crimination or punishment on the basis of the status, activi- 
ties, expressed opinions, or beliefs of the childs parents, legal 
guardians, or family members. 


Article 3 


1. In all actions concerning children, whether undertaken 
by public or private social welfare institutions, courts of law, 
administrative authorities or legislative bodies, the best inter- 
ests of the child shall be a primary consideration. 

2. States Parties undertake to ensure the child such pro- 
tection and care as is necessary for his or her well-being, tak- 
ing into account the rights and duties of his or her parents, 
legal guardians, or other individuals legally responsible for 
him or her, and, to this end, shall take all appropriate legisla- 
tive and administrative measures. 
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3. States Parties shall ensure that the institutions, services 
and facilities responsible for the care or protection of chil- 
dren shall conform with the standards established by compe- 
tent authorities, particularly in the areas of safety, health, in 
the number and suitability of their staff, as well as competent 
supervision. 


Article 4 


States Parties shall undertake all appropriate legislative, 
administrative, and other measures for the implementation 
of the rights recognized in the present Convention. With 
regard to economic, social and cultural rights, States Par- 
ties shall undertake such measures to the maximum extent 
of their available resources and, where needed, within the 
framework of international co-operation. 


Article 5 


States Parties shall respect the responsibilities, rights and duties 
of parents or, where applicable, the members of the extended 
family or community as provided for by local custom, legal 
guardians or other persons legally responsible for the child, to 
provide, in a manner consistent with the evolving capacities of 
the child, appropriate direction and guidance in the exercise by 
the child of the rights recognized in the present Convention. 


Article 6 


1. States Parties recognize that every child has the inher- 
ent right to life. 

2. States Parties shall ensure to the maximum extent pos- 
sible the survival and development of the child. 


Article 7 


1. The child shall be registered immediately after birth 
and shall have the right from birth to a name, the right to 
acquire a nationality and as far as possible, the right to know 
and be cared for by his or her parents. 

2. States Parties shall ensure the implementation of these 
rights in accordance with their national law and their obliga- 
tions under the relevant international instruments in this eld, 
in particular where the child would otherwise be stateless. 


Article 8 


1. States Parties undertake to respect the right of the child 
to preserve his or her identity, including nationality, name 
and family relations as recognized by law without unlawful 
interference. 

2. Where a child is illegally deprived of some or all of the 
elements of his or her identity, States Parties shall provide 
appropriate assistance and protection, with a view to re- 
establishing speedily his or her identity. 


Article 9 


1. States Parties shall ensure that a child shall not be sep- 
arated from his or her parents against their will, except when 


competent authorities subject to judicial review determine, 
in accordance with applicable law and procedures, that such 
separation is necessary for the best interests of the child. 
Such determination may be necessary in a particular case 
such as one involving abuse or neglect of the child by the 
parents, or one where the parents are living separately and a 
decision must be made as to the childs place of residence. 

2. In any proceedings pursuant to paragraph 1 of the 
present article, all interested parties shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the proceedings and make their views 
known. 

3. States Parties shall respect the right of the child who 
is separated from one or both parents to maintain personal 
relations and direct contact with both parents on a regular 
basis, except if it is contrary to the childs best interests. 

4. Where such separation results from any action initiated 
by a State Party, such as the detention, imprisonment, exile, 
deportation or death (including death arising from any cause 
while the person is in the custody of the State) of one or both 
parents or of the child, that State Party shall, upon request, 
provide the parents, the child or, if appropriate, another mem- 
ber of the family with the essential information concerning 
the whereabouts of the absent member(s) of the family unless 
the provision of the information would be detrimental to the 
well-being of the child. States Parties shall further ensure 
that the submission of such a request shall of itself entail no 
adverse consequences for the person(s) concerned. 


Article 10 


l. In accordance with the obligation of States Parties 
under article 9, paragraph 1, applications by a child or his 
or her parents to enter or leave a State Party for the purpose 
of family reuni cation shall be dealt with by States Parties in 
a positive, humane and expeditious manner. States Parties 
shall further ensure that the submission of such a request 
shall entail no adverse consequences for the applicants and 
for the members of their family. 

2. A child whose parents reside in different States shall 
have the right to maintain on a regular basis, save in excep- 
tional circumstances personal relations and direct contacts 
with both parents. Towards that end and in accordance with 
the obligation of States Parties under article 9, paragraph 1, 
States Parties shall respect the right of the child and his or 
her parents to leave any country, including their own, and 
to enter their own country. The right to leave any country 
shall be subject only to such restrictions as are prescribed by 
law and which are necessary to protect the national security, 
public order (ordre public), public health or morals or the 
rights and freedoms of others and are consistent with the 
other rights recognized in the present Convention. 


Article 11 


1. States Parties shall take measures to combat the illicit 
transfer and non-return of children abroad. 
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2. To this end, States Parties shall promote the conclu- 
sion of bilateral or multilateral agreements or accession to 
existing agreements. 


Article 12 


1. States Parties shall assure to the child who is capable 
of forming his or her own views the right to express those 
views freely in all matters affecting the child, the views of the 
child being given due weight in accordance with the age and 
maturity of the child. 

2. For this purpose, the child shall in particular be pro- 
vided the opportunity to be heard in any judicial and admin- 
istrative proceedings affecting the child, either directly, or 
through a representative or an appropriate body, in a manner 
consistent with the procedural rules of national law. 


Article 13 


1. The child shall have the right to freedom of expres- 
sion; this right shall include freedom to seek, receive and 
impart information and ideas of all kinds, regardless of fron- 
tiers, either orally, in writing or in print, in the form of art, or 
through any other media of the childs choice. 

2. The exercise of this right may be subject to certain 
restrictions, but these shall only be such as are provided by 
law and are necessary: 


(a) For respect of the rights or reputations of others; or 
(b) For the protection of national security or of public 
order (ordre public), or of public health or morals. 


Article 14 


1. States Parties shall respect the right of the child to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion. 

2. States Parties shall respect the rights and duties of the 
parents and, when applicable, legal guardians, to provide 
direction to the child in the exercise of his or her right in a 
manner consistent with the evolving capacities of the child. 

3. Freedom to manifest ones religion or beliefs may be 
subject only to such limitations as are prescribed by law and 
are necessary to protect public safety, order, health or morals, 
or the fundamental rights and freedoms of others. 


Article 15 


l. States Parties recognize the rights of the child to free- 
dom of association and to freedom of peaceful assembly. 

2. No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of these 
rights other than those imposed in conformity with the law 
and which are necessary in a democratic society in the inter- 
ests of national security or public safety, public order (ordre 
public), the protection of public health or morals or the pro- 
tection of the rights and freedoms of others. 


Article 16 


1. No child shall be subjected to arbitrary or unlawful 
interference with his or her privacy, family, home or corre- 


spondence, nor to unlawful attacks on his or her honour and 
reputation. 

2. The child has the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference or attacks. 


Article 17 


States Parties recognize the important function performed 
by the mass media and shall ensure that the child has access 
to information and material from a diversity of national and 
international sources, especially those aimed at the promo- 
tion of his or her social, spiritual and moral well-being and 
physical and mental health. To this end, States Parties shall: 

(a) Encourage the mass media to disseminate informa- 
tion and material of social and cultural bene t to the child 
and in accordance with the spirit of article 29; 

(b) Encourage international co-operation in the produc- 
tion, exchange and dissemination of such information and 
material from a diversity of cultural, national and interna- 
tional sources; 

(c) Encourage the production and dissemination of chil- 
drens books; 

(d) Encourage the mass media to have particular regard 
to the linguistic needs of the child who belongs to a minority 
group or who is indigenous; 

(e) Encourage the development of appropriate guidelines 
for the protection of the child from information and material 
injurious to his or her well-being, bearing in mind the provi- 
sions of articles 13 and 18. 


Article 18 


1. States Parties shall use their best efforts to ensure rec- 
ognition of the principle that both parents have common 
responsibilities for the upbringing and development of the 
child. Parents or, as the case may be, legal guardians, have 
the primary responsibility for the upbringing and develop- 
ment of the child. The best interests of the child will be their 
basic concern. 

2. For the purpose of guaranteeing and promoting the 
rights set forth in the present Convention, States Parties shall 
render appropriate assistance to parents and legal guardians 
in the performance of their child-rearing responsibilities and 
shall ensure the development of institutions, facilities and 
services for the care of children. 

3. States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to 
ensure that children of working parents have the right to 
bene t from child-care services and facilities for which they 
are eligible. 


Article 19 


l. States Parties shall take all appropriate legislative, 
administrative, social and educational measures to protect 
the child from all forms of physical or mental violence, 
injury or abuse, neglect or negligent treatment, maltreatment 
or exploitation, including sexual abuse, while in the care of 
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parent(s), legal guardian(s) or any other person who has the 
care of the child. 

2. Such protective measures should, as appropriate, 
include effective procedures for the establishment of social 
programmes to provide necessary support for the child and 
for those who have the care of the child, as well as for other 
forms of prevention and for identi cation, reporting, referral, 
investigation, treatment and follow-up of instances of child 
maltreatment described heretofore, and, as appropriate, for 
judicial involvement. 


Article 20 


1. A child temporarily or permanently deprived of his or 
her family environment, or in whose own best interests can- 
not be allowed to remain in that environment, shall be entitled 
to special protection and assistance provided by the State. 

2. States Parties shall in accordance with their national 
laws ensure alternative care for such a child. 

3. Such care could include, inter alia, foster placement, 
kafalah of Islamic law, adoption or if necessary placement in 
suitable institutions for the care of children. When consider- 
ing solutions, due regard shall be paid to the desirability of 
continuity in a childs upbringing and to the childs ethnic, 
religious, cultural and linguistic background. 


Article 21 


States Parties that recognize and/or permit the system of 
adoption shall ensure that the best interests of the child shall 
be the paramount consideration and they shall: 

(a) Ensure that the adoption of a child is authorized 
only by competent authorities who determine, in accor- 
dance with applicable law and procedures and on the basis 
of all pertinent and reliable information, that the adoption 
is permissible in view of the childs status concerning par- 
ents, relatives and legal guardians and that, if required, the 
persons concerned have given their informed consent to 
the adoption on the basis of such counselling as may be 
necessary; 

(b) Recognize that inter-country adoption may be con- 
sidered as an alternative means of childs care, if the child 
cannot be placed in a foster or an adoptive family or cannot 
in any suitable manner be cared for in the childs country of 
origin; 

(c) Ensure that the child concerned by inter-country 
adoption enjoys safeguards and standards equivalent to those 
existing in the case of national adoption; 

(d) Take all appropriate measures to ensure that, in inter- 
country adoption, the placement does not result in improper 

nancial gain for those involved in it; 

(e) Promote, where appropriate, the objectives of the 
present article by concluding bilateral or multilateral arrange- 
ments or agreements, and endeavour, within this framework, 
to ensure that the placement of the child in another country 
is carried out by competent authorities or organs. 


Article 22 


l. States Parties shall take appropriate measures to 
ensure that a child who is seeking refugee status or who is 
considered a refugee in accordance with applicable interna- 
tional or domestic law and procedures shall, whether unac- 
companied or accompanied by his or her parents or by any 
other person, receive appropriate protection and humanitar- 
ian assistance in the enjoyment of applicable rights set forth 
in the present Convention and in other international human 
rights or humanitarian instruments to which the said States 
are Parties. 

2. For this purpose, States Parties shall provide, as they 
consider appropriate, co-operation in any efforts by the 
United Nations and other competent intergovernmental 
organizations or non-governmental organizations co-operat- 
ing with the United Nations to protect and assist such a 
child and to trace the parents or other members of the family 
of any refugee child in order to obtain information neces- 
sary for reuni cation with his or her family. In cases where 
no parents or other members of the family can be found, 
the child shall be accorded the same protection as any other 
child permanently or temporarily deprived of his or her fam- 
ily environment for any reason, as set forth in the present 
Convention. 


Article 23 


l. States Parties recognize that a mentally or physically 
disabled child should enjoy a full and decent life, in condi- 
tions which ensure dignity, promote self-reliance and facili- 
tate the childs active participation in the community. 

2. States Parties recognize the right of the disabled child 
to special care and shall encourage and ensure the exten- 
sion, subject to available resources, to the eligible child and 
those responsible for his or her care, of assistance for which 
application is made and which is appropriate to the childs 
condition and to the circumstances of the parents or others 
caring for the child. 

3. Recognizing the special needs of a disabled child, 
assistance extended in accordance with paragraph 2 of the 
present article shall be provided free of charge, whenever 
possible, taking into account the nancial resources of the 
parents or others caring for the child, and shall be designed 
to ensure that the disabled child has effective access to and 
receives education, training, health care services, rehabili- 
tation services, preparation for employment and recreation 
opportunities in a manner conducive to the childs achiev- 
ing the fullest possible social integration and individual 
development, including his or her cultural and spiritual 
development. 

4. States Parties shall promote, in the spirit of interna- 
tional cooperation, the exchange of appropriate information 
in the eld of preventive health care and of medical, psycho- 
logical and functional treatment of disabled children, includ- 
ing dissemination of and access to information concerning 
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methods of rehabilitation, education and vocational services, 
with the aim of enabling States Parties to improve their capa- 
bilities and skills and to widen their experience in these 
areas. In this regard, particular account shall be taken of the 
needs of developing countries. 


Article 24 


l. States Parties recognize the right of the child to the 
enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of health and 
to facilities for the treatment of illness and rehabilitation 
of health. States Parties shall strive to ensure that no child 
is deprived of his or her right of access to such health care 
services. 

2. States Parties shall pursue full implementation of this 
right and, in particular, shall take appropriate measures: 


(a) To diminish infant and child mortality; 

(b) To ensure the provision of necessary medical assis- 
tance and health care to all children with emphasis 
on the development of primary health care; 

(c) To combat disease and malnutrition, includ- 
ing within the framework of primary health care, 
through, inter alia, the application of readily avail- 
able technology and through the provision of ade- 
quate nutritious foods and clean drinking-water, 
taking into consideration the dangers and risks of 
environmental pollution; 

(d) To ensure appropriate pre-natal and post-natal health 
care for mothers; 

(e) To ensure that all segments of society, in particu- 
lar parents and children, are informed, have access 
to education and are supported in the use of basic 
knowledge of child health and nutrition, the advan- 
tages of breastfeeding, hygiene and environmental 
sanitation and the prevention of accidents; 

(f) To develop preventive health care, guidance for par- 
ents and family planning education and services. 


3. States Parties shall take all effective and appropriate 
measures with a view to abolishing traditional practices prej- 
udicial to the health of children. 

4. States Parties undertake to promote and encourage 
international co-operation with a view to achieving progres- 
sively the full realization of the right recognized in the pres- 
ent article. In this regard, particular account shall be taken of 
the needs of developing countries. 


Article 25 


States Parties recognize the right of a child who has been 
placed by the competent authorities for the purposes of 
care, protection or treatment of his or her physical or men- 
tal health, to a periodic review of the treatment provided to 
the child and all other circumstances relevant to his or her 
placement. 


Article 26 


1. States Parties shall recognize for every child the right 
to bene t from social security, including social insurance, 
and shall take the necessary measures to achieve the full real- 
ization of this right in accordance with their national law. 

2. The bene ts should, where appropriate, be granted, 
taking into account the resources and the circumstances of 
the child and persons having responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of the child, as well as any other consideration rel- 
evant to an application for bene ts made by or on behalf of 
the child. 


Article 27 


l. States Parties recognize the right of every child to a 
standard of living adequate for the childs physical, mental, 
spiritual, moral and social development. 

2. The parent(s) or others responsible for the child have 
the primary responsibility to secure, within their abilities 
and nancial capacities, the conditions of living necessary 
for the childs development. 

3. States Parties, in accordance with national conditions 
and within their means, shall take appropriate measures to 
assist parents and others responsible for the child to imple- 
ment this right and shall in case of need provide material 
assistance and support programmes, particularly with regard 
to nutrition, clothing and housing. 

4. States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to 
secure the recovery of maintenance for the child from the 
parents or other persons having nancial responsibility for 
the child, both within the State Party and from abroad. In 
particular, where the person having nancial responsibility 
for the child lives in a State different from that of the child, 
States Parties shall promote the accession to international 
agreements or the conclusion of such agreements, as well as 
the making of other appropriate arrangements. 


Article 28 


l. States Parties recognize the right of the child to 
education, and with a view to achieving this right progres- 
sively and on the basis of equal opportunity, they shall, in 
particular: 


(a) Make primary education compulsory and available 
free to all; 

(b) Encourage the development of different forms of sec- 
ondary education, including general and vocational 
education, make them available and accessible to 
every child, and take appropriate measures such as 
the introduction of free education and offering nan- 
cial assistance in case of need; 

(c) Make higher education accessible to all on the basis 
of capacity by every appropriate means; 

(d) Make educational and vocational information and 
guidance available and accessible to all children; 
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(e) Take measures to encourage regular attendance at 
schools and the reduction of drop-out rates. 


2. States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to 
ensure that school discipline is administered in a manner 
consistent with the childs human dignity and in conformity 
with the present Convention. 

3. States Parties shall promote and encourage interna- 
tional cooperation in matters relating to education, in par- 
ticular with a view to contributing to the elimination of 
ignorance and illiteracy throughout the world and facilitat- 
ing access to scienti c and technical knowledge and modern 
teaching methods. In this regard, particular account shall be 
taken of the needs of developing countries. 


Article 29 General comment on its implementation 


1. States Parties agree that the education of the child shall 
be directed to: 


(a) The development of the childs personality, talents 
and mental and physical abilities to their fullest 
potential; 

(b) The development of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, and for the principles 
enshrined in the Charter of the United Nations; 

(c) The development of respect for the childs parents, 
his or her own cultural identity, language and values, 
for the national values of the country in which the 
child is living, the country from which he or she may 
originate, and for civilizations different from his or 
her own; 

(d) The preparation of the child for responsible life in 
a free society, in the spirit of understanding, peace, 
tolerance, equality of sexes, and friendship among 
all peoples, ethnic, national and religious groups and 
persons of indigenous origin; 

(e) The development of respect for the natural environ- 
ment. 


2. No part of the present article or article 28 shall be 
construed so as to interfere with the liberty of individuals 
and bodies to establish and direct educational institutions, 
subject always to the observance of the principle set forth 
in paragraph 1 of the present article and to the requirements 
that the education given in such institutions shall conform to 
such minimum standards as may be laid down by the State. 


Article 30 


In those States in which ethnic, religious or linguistic minor- 
ities or persons of indigenous origin exist, a child belong- 
ing to such a minority or who is indigenous shall not be 
denied the right, in community with other members of his 
or her group, to enjoy his or her own culture, to profess and 
practise his or her own religion, or to use his or her own 
language. 


Article 31 


l. States Parties recognize the right of the child to rest 
and leisure, to engage in play and recreational activities 
appropriate to the age of the child and to participate freely in 
cultural life and the arts. 

2. States Parties shall respect and promote the right of the 
child to participate fully in cultural and artistic life and shall 
encourage the provision of appropriate and equal opportuni- 
ties for cultural, artistic, recreational and leisure activity. 


Article 32 


l. States Parties recognize the right of the child to be 
protected from economic exploitation and from performing 
any work that is likely to be hazardous or to interfere with 
the childs education, or to be harmful to the childs health or 
physical, mental, spiritual, moral or social development. 

2. States Parties shall take legislative, administrative, 
social and educational measures to ensure the implementa- 
tion of the present article. To this end, and having regard to 
the relevant provisions of other international instruments, 
States Parties shall in particular: 


(a) Provide for a minimum age or minimum ages for 
admission to employment; 

(b) Provide for appropriate regulation of the hours and 
conditions of employment; 

(c) Provide for appropriate penalties or other sanctions 
to ensure the effective enforcement of the present 
article. 


Article 33 


States Parties shall take all appropriate measures, including 
legislative, administrative, social and educational measures, 
to protect children from the illicit use of narcotic drugs and 
psychotropic substances as de ned in the relevant interna- 
tional treaties, and to prevent the use of children in the illicit 
production and traf cking of such substances. 


Article 34 


States Parties undertake to protect the child from all forms 
of sexual exploitation and sexual abuse. For these purposes, 
States Parties shall in particular take all appropriate national, 
bilateral and multilateral measures to prevent: 


(a) The inducement or coercion of a child to engage in 
any unlawful sexual activity; 

(b) The exploitative use of children in prostitution or 
other unlawful sexual practices; 

(c) The exploitative use of children in pornographic per- 
formances and materials. 


Article 35 


States Parties shall take all appropriate national, bilateral and 
multilateral measures to prevent the abduction of, the sale of 
or traf cin children for any purpose or in any form. 
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Article 36 


States Parties shall protect the child against all other forms of 
exploitation prejudicial to any aspects of the childs welfare. 


Article 37 


States Parties shall ensure that: 

(a) No child shall be subjected to torture or other cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. Neither 
capital punishment nor life imprisonment without possibil- 
ity of release shall be imposed for offences committed by 
persons below eighteen years of age; 

(b) No child shall be deprived of his or her liberty unlaw- 
fully or arbitrarily. The arrest, detention or imprisonment of 
a child shall be in conformity with the law and shall be used 
only as a measure of last resort and for the shortest appropri- 
ate period of time; 

(c) Every child deprived of liberty shall be treated with 
humanity and respect for the inherent dignity of the human 
person, and in a manner which takes into account the 
needs of persons of his or her age. In particular, every child 
deprived of liberty shall be separated from adults unless it is 
considered in the childs best interest not to do so and shall 
have the right to maintain contact with his or her family 
through correspondence and visits, save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances; 

(d) Every child deprived of his or her liberty shall have 
the right to prompt access to legal and other appropriate 
assistance, as well as the right to challenge the legality of the 
deprivation of his or her liberty before a court or other com- 
petent, independent and impartial authority, and to a prompt 
decision on any such action. 


Article 38 


l. States Parties undertake to respect and to ensure 
respect for rules of international humanitarian law applicable 
to them in armed con icts which are relevant to the child. 

2. States Parties shall take all feasible measures to ensure 
that persons who have not attained the age of fteen years 
do not take a direct part in hostilities. 

3. States Parties shall refrain from recruiting any person 
who has not attained the age of fteen years into their armed 
forces. In recruiting among those persons who have attained 
the age of fteen years but who have not attained the age of 
eighteen years, States Parties shall endeavour to give priority 
to those who are oldest. 

4. In accordance with their obligations under interna- 
tional humanitarian law to protect the civilian population in 
armed con icts, States Parties shall take all feasible measures 
to ensure protection and care of children who are affected by 
an armed con ict. 


Article 39 


States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to promote 
physical and psychological recovery and social reintegra- 


tion of a child victim of: any form of neglect, exploitation, 
or abuse; torture or any other form of cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment; or armed con icts. Such 
recovery and reintegration shall take place in an environ- 
ment which fosters the health, self-respect and dignity of the 
child. 


Article 40 


1. States Parties recognize the right of every child alleged 
as, accused of, or recognized as having infringed the penal 
law to be treated in a manner consistent with the promotion 
of the childs sense of dignity and worth, which reinforces 
the childs respect for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms of others and which takes into account the childs 
age and the desirability of promoting the childs reintegration 
and the childs assuming a constructive role in society. 

2. To this end, and having regard to the relevant provi- 
sions of international instruments, States Parties shall, in 
particular, ensure that: 


(a) No child shall be alleged as, be accused of, or rec- 
ognized as having infringed the penal law by rea- 
son of acts or omissions that were not prohibited by 
national or international law at the time they were 
committed; 

(b) Every child alleged as or accused of having infringed 
the penal law has at least the following guarantees: 
(i) To be presumed innocent until proven guilty 
according to law; 

Gi) To be informed promptly and directly of the 
charges against him or her, and, if appropriate, 
through his or her parents or legal guardians, and 
to have legal or other appropriate assistance in the 
preparation and presentation of his or her defence; 
Gii) To have the matter determined without delay by 
a competent, independent and impartial authority or 
judicial body in a fair hearing according to law, in the 
presence of legal or other appropriate assistance and, 
unless it is considered not to be in the best interest 
of the child, in particular, taking into account his 
or her age or situation, his or her parents or legal 
guardians; 

(iv) Not to be compelled to give testimony or to 
confess guilt; to examine or have examined adverse 
witnesses and to obtain the participation and exami- 
nation of witnesses on his or her behalf under condi- 
tions of equality; 

(v) If considered to have infringed the penal law, to 
have this decision and any measures imposed in con- 
sequence thereof reviewed by a higher competent, 
independent and impartial authority or judicial body 
according to law; 

(vi) To have the free assistance of an interpreter if 
the child cannot understand or speak the language 
used; 
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(vii) To have his or her privacy fully respected at all 
stages of the proceedings. 


3. States Parties shall seek to promote the establishment 
of laws, procedures, authorities and institutions speci cally 
applicable to children alleged as, accused of, or recognized as 
having infringed the penal law and in particular: 


(a) The establishment of a minimum age below which 
children shall be presumed not to have the capacity 
to infringe the penal law; 

(b) Whenever appropriate and desirable, measures for 
dealing with such children without resorting to judi- 
cial proceedings, providing that human rights and 
legal safeguards are fully respected. 


4. A variety of dispositions, such as care, guidance and 
supervision orders; counselling; probation; foster care; educa- 
tion and vocational training programmes and other alternatives 
to institutional care shall be available to ensure that children 
are dealt with in a manner appropriate to their well-being and 
proportionate both to their circumstances and the offence. 


Article 41 


Nothing in the present Convention shall affect any provi- 
sions which are more conducive to the realization of the 
rights of the child and which may be contained in: 

(a) The law of a State party; or 

(b) International law in force for that State. 


PART II 
Article 42 


States Parties undertake to make the principles and provi- 
sions of the Convention widely known, by appropriate and 
active means, to adults and children alike. 


Article 43 


1l. For the purpose of examining the progress made by 
States Parties in achieving the realization of the obligations 
undertaken in the present Convention, there shall be estab- 
lished a Committee on the Rights of the Child, which shall 
carry out the functions hereinafter provided. 

2. The Committee shall consist of ten experts of high 
moral standing and recognized competence in the eld cov- 
ered by this Convention. The members of the Committee 
shall be elected by States Parties from among their nation- 
als and shall serve in their personal capacity, consideration 
being given to equitable geographical distribution, as well as 
to the principal legal systems. 

3. The members of the Committee shall be elected by 
secret ballot from a list of persons nominated by States Par- 
ties. Each State Party may nominate one person from among 
its own nationals. 

4. The initial election to the Committee shall be held 
no later than six months after the date of the entry into 


force of the present Convention and thereafter every second 
year. At least four months before the date of each election, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations shall address a 
letter to States Parties inviting them to submit their nomi- 
nations within two months. The Secretary-General shall sub- 
sequently prepare a list in alphabetical order of all persons 
thus nominated, indicating States Parties which have nomi- 
nated them, and shall submit it to the States Parties to the 
present Convention. 

5. The elections shall be held at meetings of States Parties 
convened by the Secretary-General at United Nations Head- 
quarters. At those meetings, for which two thirds of States 
Parties shall constitute a quorum, the persons elected to the 
Committee shall be those who obtain the largest number of 
votes and an absolute majority of the votes of the representa- 
tives of States Parties present and voting. 

6. The members of the Committee shall be elected for 
a term of four years. They shall be eligible for re-election 
if renominated. The term of ve of the members elected 
at the rst election shall expire at the end of two years; 
immediately after the rst election, the names of these ve 
members shall be chosen by lot by the Chairman of the 
meeting. 

7. If a member of the Committee dies or resigns or 
declares that for any other cause he or she can no longer 
perform the duties of the Committee, the State Party which 
nominated the member shall appoint another expert from 
among its nationals to serve for the remainder of the term, 
subject to the approval of the Committee. 

8. The Committee shall establish its own rules of procedure. 

9. The Committee shall elect its of cers for a period of 
two years. 

10. The meetings of the Committee shall normally 
be held at United Nations Headquarters or at any other 
convenient place as determined by the Committee. The 
Committee shall normally meet annually. The duration of 
the meetings of the Committee shall be determined, and 
reviewed, if necessary, by a meeting of the States Parties to 
the present Convention, subject to the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

11. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
provide the necessary staff and facilities for the effective per- 
formance of the functions of the Committee under the pres- 
ent Convention. 

12. With the approval of the General Assembly, the 
members of the Committee established under the present 
Convention shall receive emoluments from United Nations 
resources on such terms and conditions as the Assembly may 


decide. 


Article 44 


l. States Parties undertake to submit to the Committee, 
through the Secretary-General of the United Nations, reports 
on the measures they have adopted which give effect to the 
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rights recognized herein and on the progress made on the 
enjoyment of those rights: 


(a) Within two years of the entry into force of the Con- 
vention for the State Party concerned; 
(b) Thereafter every ve years. 


2. Reports made under the present article shall indicate 
factors and dif culties, if any, affecting the degree of ful- 
Iment of the obligations under the present Convention. 
Reports shall also contain suf cient information to provide 
the Committee with a comprehensive understanding of 
the implementation of the Convention in the country con- 
cerned. 

3. A State Party which has submitted a comprehensive 
initial report to the Committee need not, in its subsequent 
reports submitted in accordance with paragraph 1 (b) of the 
present article, repeat basic information previously provided. 

4. The Committee may request from States Parties fur- 
ther information relevant to the implementation of the Con- 
vention. 

5. The Committee shall submit to the General Assembly, 
through the Economic and Social Council, every two years, 
reports on its activities. 

6. States Parties shall make their reports widely available 
to the public in their own countries. 


Article 45 


In order to foster the effective implementation of the Con- 
vention and to encourage international co-operation in the 
eld covered by the Convention: 

(a) The specialized agencies, the United Nations Chil- 
drens Fund, and other United Nations organs shall be entitled 
to be represented at the consideration of the implementation 
of such provisions of the present Convention as fall within 
the scope of their mandate. The Committee may invite the 
specialized agencies, the United Nations Childrens Fund and 
other competent bodies as it may consider appropriate to 
provide expert advice on the implementation of the Conven- 
tion in areas falling within the scope of their respective man- 
dates. The Committee may invite the specialized agencies, the 
United Nations Childrens Fund, and other United Nations 
organs to submit reports on the implementation of the Con- 
vention in areas falling within the scope of their activities; 

(b) The Committee shall transmit, as it may consider 
appropriate, to the specialized agencies, the United Nations 
Childrens Fund and other competent bodies, any reports 
from States Parties that contain a request, or indicate a need, 
for technical advice or assistance, along with the Commit- 
tees observations and suggestions, if any, on these requests 
or indications; 

(c) The Committee may recommend to the General 
Assembly to request the Secretary-General to undertake on 
its behalf studies on speci c issues relating to the rights of 
the child; 


(d) The Committee may make suggestions and general 
recommendations based on information received pursu- 
ant to articles 44 and 45 of the present Convention. Such 
suggestions and general recommendations shall be trans- 
mitted to any State Party concerned and reported to the 
General Assembly, together with comments, if any, from 
States Parties. 


PART III 
Article 46 


The present Convention shall be open for signature by all 
States. 


Article 47 


The present Convention is subject to rati cation. Instru- 
ments of rati cation shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


Article 48 


The present Convention shall remain open for accession by 
any State. The instruments of accession shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 49 


1. The present Convention shall enter into force on the 
thirtieth day following the date of deposit with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of the twentieth instrument of 
rati cation or accession. 

2. For each State ratifying or acceding to the Convention 
after the deposit of the twentieth instrument of rati cation 
or accession, the Convention shall enter into force on the 
thirtieth day after the deposit by such State of its instrument 
of rati cation or accession. 


Article 50 


1. Any State Party may propose an amendment and le it 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. The Sec- 
retary-General shall thereupon communicate the proposed 
amendment to States Parties, with a request that they indi- 
cate whether they favour a conference of States Parties for 
the purpose of considering and voting upon the proposals. 
In the event that, within four months from the date of such 
communication, at least one third of the States Parties favour 
such a conference, the Secretary-General shall convene the 
conference under the auspices of the United Nations. Any 
amendment adopted by a majority of States Parties present 
and voting at the conference shall be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for approval. 

2. An amendment adopted in accordance with paragraph 
1 of the present article shall enter into force when it has been 
approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
and accepted by a two-thirds majority of States Parties. 

3. When an amendment enters into force, it shall be 
binding on those States Parties which have accepted it, other 
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States Parties still being bound by the provisions of the pres- 
ent Convention and any earlier amendments which they 
have accepted. 


Article 51 


l. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
receive and circulate to all States the text of reservations 
made by States at the time of rati cation or accession. 

2. A reservation incompatible with the object and pur- 
pose of the present Convention shall not be permitted. 

3. Reservations may be withdrawn at any time by noti - 
cation to that effect addressed to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall then inform all States. Such noti - 
cation shall take effect on the date on which it is received by 
the Secretary-General 


Article 52 


A State Party may denounce the present Convention by 
written noti cation to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. Denunciation becomes effective one year after the 
date of receipt of the noti cation by the Secretary-General. 


Article 53 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations is designated as 
the depositary of the present Convention. 


Article 54 


The original of the present Convention, of which the Ara- 
bic, Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish texts are 
equally authentic, shall be deposited with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. 

IN WITNESS THEREOF the undersigned plenipotentia- 
ries, being duly authorized thereto by their respective gov- 
ernments, have signed the present Convention. 


Declaration on the Right to Development 


(GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 41/128 
OF 4 DECEMBER 1986) 


The General Assembly, 


Bearing in mind the purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations relating to the achievement of 
international co-operation in solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian nature, and 
in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion, 

Recognizing that development is a comprehensive eco- 
nomic, social, cultural and political process, which aims at 
the constant improvement of the well-being of the entire 
population and of all individuals on the basis of their active, 
free and meaningful participation in development and in the 
fair distribution of bene ts resulting therefrom, 


Considering that under the provisions of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights everyone is entitled to a social 
and international order in which the rights and freedoms set 
forth in that Declaration can be fully realized, 

Recalling the provisions of the International Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights and of the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 

Recalling further the relevant agreements, conventions, 
resolutions, recommendations and other instruments of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies concerning the 
integral development of the human being, economic and 
social progress and development of all peoples, including 
those instruments concerning decolonization, the preven- 
tion of discrimination, respect for and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and the further promotion of 
friendly relations and co-operation among States in accor- 
dance with the Charter, 

Recalling the right of peoples to self-determination, by 
virtue of which they have the right freely to determine their 
political status and to pursue their economic, social and cul- 
tural development, 

Recalling also the right of peoples to exercise, subject to 
the relevant provisions of both International Covenants on 
Human Rights, full and complete sovereignty over all their 
natural wealth and resources, 

Mindful of the obligation of States under the Charter 
to promote universal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
of any kind such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status, 

Considering that the elimination of the massive and 

agrant violations of the human rights of the peoples and 
individuals affected by situations such as those resulting 
from colonialism, neo-colonialism, apartheid, all forms of 
racism and racial discrimination, foreign domination and 
occupation, aggression and threats against national sover- 
eignty, national unity and territorial integrity and threats 
of war would contribute to the establishment of circum- 
stances propitious to the development of a great part of 
mankind, 

Concerned at the existence of serious obstacles to devel- 
opment, as well as to the complete ful Ilment of human 
beings and of peoples, constituted, inter alia, by the denial 
of civil, political, economic, social and cultural rights, and 
considering that all human rights and fundamental freedoms 
are indivisible and interdependent and that, in order to pro- 
mote development, equal attention and urgent consider- 
ation should be given to the implementation, promotion and 
protection of civil, political, economic, social and cultural 
rights and that, accordingly, the promotion of, respect for 
and enjoyment of certain human rights and fundamental 
freedoms cannot justify the denial of other human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, 
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Considering that international peace and security are essen- 
tial elements for the realization of the right to development, 

Reaffirming that there is a close relationship between dis- 
armament and development and that progress in the eld of 
disarmament would considerably promote progress in the 

eld of development and that resources released through 
disarmament measures should be devoted to the economic 
and social development and well-being of all peoples and, in 
particular, those of the developing countries, 

Recognizing that the human person is the central subject 
of the development process and that development policy 
should therefore make the human being the main participant 
and bene ciary of development, 

Recognizing that the creation of conditions favourable to 
the development of peoples and individuals is the primary 
responsibility of their States, 

Aware that efforts at the international level to promote 
and protect human rights should be accompanied by efforts 
to establish a new international economic order, 

Confirming that the right to development is an inalien- 
able human right and that equality of opportunity for devel- 
opment is a prerogative both of nations and of individuals 
who make up nations, 

Proclaims the following Declaration on the Right to 
Development: 


Article 1 


1. The right to development is an inalienable human 
right by virtue of which every human person and all peoples 
are entitled to participate in, contribute to, and enjoy eco- 
nomic, social, cultural and political development, in which 
all human rights and fundamental freedoms can be fully 
realized. 

2. The human right to development also implies the 
full realization of the right of peoples to self-determination, 
which includes, subject to the relevant provisions of both 
International Covenants on Human Rights, the exercise of 
their inalienable right to full sovereignty over all their natu- 
ral wealth and resources. 


Article 2 


1. The human person is the central subject of develop- 
ment and should be the active participant and bene ciary of 
the right to development. 

2. All human beings have a responsibility for development, 
individually and collectively, taking into account the need for 
full respect for their human rights and fundamental freedoms 
as well as their duties to the community, which alone can 
ensure the free and complete ful Iment of the human being, 
and they should therefore promote and protect an appropriate 
political, social and economic order for development. 

3. States have the right and the duty to formulate appro- 
priate national development policies that aim at the constant 
improvement of the well-being of the entire population and 


of all individuals, on the basis of their active, free and mean- 
ingful participation in development and in the fair distribu- 
tion of the bene ts resulting therefrom. 


Article 3 


l. States have the primary responsibility for the creation 
of national and international conditions favourable to the 
realization of the right to development. 

2. The realization of the right to development requires 
full respect for the principles of international law concerning 
friendly relations and co-operation among States in accor- 
dance with the Charter of the United Nations. 

3. States have the duty to co-operate with each other in 
ensuring development and eliminating obstacles to develop- 
ment. States should realize their rights and ful 1 their duties 
in such a manner as to promote a new international eco- 
nomic order based on sovereign equality, interdependence, 
mutual interest and co-operation among all States, as well 
as to encourage the observance and realization of human 
rights. 


Article 4 


l. States have the duty to take steps, individually and 
collectively, to formulate international development policies 
with a view to facilitating the full realization of the right to 
development. 

2. Sustained action is required to promote more rapid 
development of developing countries. As a complement to 
the efforts of developing countries, effective international 
co-operation is essential in providing these countries with 
appropriate means and facilities to foster their comprehen- 
sive development. 


Article 5 


States shall take resolute steps to eliminate the massive 
and agrant violations of the human rights of peoples and 
human beings affected by situations such as those resulting 
from apartheid, all forms of racism and racial discrimination, 
colonialism, foreign domination and occupation, aggression, 
foreign interference and threats against national sovereignty, 
national unity and territorial integrity, threats of war and 
refusal to recognize the fundamental right of peoples to self- 
determination. 


Article 6 


1. All States should co-operate with a view to promoting, 
encouraging and strengthening universal respect for and obser- 
vance of all human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without any distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 

2. All human rights and fundamental freedoms are indi- 
visible and interdependent; equal attention and urgent con- 
sideration should be given to the implementation, promotion 
and protection of civil, political, economic, social and cul- 
tural rights. 
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3. States should take steps to eliminate obstacles to devel- 
opment resulting from failure to observe civil and political 
rights, as well as economic, social and cultural rights. 


Article 7 


All States should promote the establishment, maintenance 
and strengthening of international peace and security and, 
to that end, should do their utmost to achieve general and 
complete disarmament under effective international control, 
as well as to ensure that the resources released by effective 
disarmament measures are used for comprehensive develop- 
ment, in particular that of the developing countries. 


Article 8 


1. States should undertake, at the national level, all nec- 
essary measures for the realization of the right to develop- 
ment and shall ensure, inter alia, equality of opportunity for 
all in their access to basic resources, education, health ser- 
vices, food, housing, employment and the fair distribution of 
income. Effective measures should be undertaken to ensure 
that women have an active role in the development process. 
Appropriate economic and social reforms should be carried 
out with a view to eradicating all social injustices. 

2. States should encourage popular participation in all 
spheres as an important factor in development and in the full 
realization of all human rights. 


Article 9 


1. All the aspects of the right to development set forth in 
the present Declaration are indivisible and interdependent and 
each of them should be considered in the context of the whole. 

2. Nothing in the present Declaration shall be construed 
as being contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations, or as implying that any State, group or per- 
son has a right to engage in any activity or to perform any 
act aimed at the violation of the rights set forth in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and in the International 
Covenants on Human Rights. 


Article 10 


Steps should be taken to ensure the full exercise and progres- 
sive enhancement of the right to development, including the 
formulation, adoption and implementation of policy, legislative 
and other measures at the national and international levels. 


Declaration on the Elimination of Violence 
against Women 


(GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 48/104 
OF 20 DECEMBER 1993) 


The General Assembly, 


Recognizing the urgent need for the universal application 
to women of the rights and principles with regard to equality, 
security, liberty, integrity and dignity of all human beings, 


Noting that those rights and principles are enshrined in 
international instruments, including the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights,! the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights,* the International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights,? the Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women,? 
and the Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhu- 
man or Degrading Treatment or Punishment,* 

Recognizing that effective implementation of the Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
against Women would contribute to the elimination of 
violence against women and that the Declaration on the 
Elimination of Violence against Women, set forth in the 
present resolution, will strengthen and complement that 
process, 

Concerned that violence against women is an obstacle 
to the achievement of equality, development and peace, as 
recognized in the Nairobi Forward-looking Strategies for the 
Advancement of Women,’ in which a set of measures to 
combat violence against women was recommended, and to 
the full implementation of the Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Discrimination against Women, 

Affirming that violence against women constitutes a vio- 
lation of the rights and fundamental freedoms of women 
and impairs or nulli es their enjoyment of those rights and 
freedoms, and concerned about the long-standing failure to 
protect and promote those rights and freedoms in the case of 
violence against women, 

Recognizing that violence against women is a manifesta- 
tion of historically unequal power relations between men 
and women, which have led to domination over and dis- 
crimination against women by men and to the prevention 
of the full advancement of women, and that violence against 
women is one of the crucial social mechanisms by which 
women are forced into a subordinate position compared 
with men, 

Concerned that some groups of women, such as women 
belonging to minority groups, indigenous women, refugee 
women, migrant women, women living in rural or remote 
communities, destitute women, women in institutions or in 
detention, female children, women with disabilities, elderly 
women and women in situations of armed con ict, are espe- 
cially vulnerable to violence, 


l Resolution 217 A (IID. 

2 See resolution 2200 A (XXI), annex. 

3 Resolution 34/180, annex. 

+ Resolution 39/46, annex. 

> Report of the World Conference to Review and Appraise the Achievements 
of the United Nations Decade for Women: Equality, Development and Peace, 
Nairobi, 15-26 July 1985 (United Nations publication, Sales No. E.85. 
IV.10), chap. I, sect. A. 
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Recalling the conclusion in paragraph 23 of the annex to 
Economic and Social Council resolution 1990/15 of 24 May 
1990 that the recognition that violence against women in 
the family and society was pervasive and cut across lines of 
income, class and culture had to be matched by urgent and 
effective steps to eliminate its incidence, 

Recalling also Economic and Social Council resolution 
1991/18 of 30 May 1991, in which the Council recom- 
mended the development of a framework for an interna- 
tional instrument that would address explicitly the issue of 
violence against women, 

Welcoming the role that womens movements are playing 
in drawing increasing attention to the nature, severity and 
magnitude of the problem of violence against women, 

Alarmed that opportunities for women to achieve legal, 
social, political and economic equality in society are limited, 
inter alia, by continuing and endemic violence, 

Convinced that in the light of the above there is a need 
for a clear and comprehensive de nition of violence against 
women, a clear statement of the rights to be applied to ensure 
the elimination of violence against women in all its forms, a 
commitment by States in respect of their responsibilities, and 
a commitment by the international community at large to 
the elimination of violence against women, 

Solemnly proclaims the following Declaration on the Elim- 
ination of Violence against Women and urges that every effort 
be made so that it becomes generally known and respected: 


Article 1 


For the purposes of this Declaration, the term violence 
against women means any act of gender-based violence that 
results in, or is likely to result in, physical, sexual or psycho- 
logical harm or suffering to women, including threats of such 
acts, coercion or arbitrary deprivation of liberty, whether 
occurring in public or in private life. 


Article 2 


Violence against women shall be understood to encompass, 
but not be limited to, the following: 

(a) Physical, sexual and psychological violence occur- 
ring in the family, including battering, sexual abuse of female 
children in the household, dowry-related violence, marital 
rape, female genital mutilation and other traditional prac- 
tices harmful to women, non-spousal violence and violence 
related to exploitation; 

(b) Physical, sexual and psychological violence occurring 
within the general community, including rape, sexual abuse, 
sexual harassment and intimidation at work, in educational 
institutions and elsewhere, traf cking in women and forced 
prostitution; 

(c) Physical, sexual and psychological violence perpe- 
trated or condoned by the State, wherever it occurs. 


Article 3 


Women are entitled to the equal enjoyment and protection 
of all human rights and fundamental freedoms in the politi- 
cal, economic, social, cultural, civil or any other eld. These 
rights include, inter alia: 

(a) The right to life;® 

(b) The right to equality;’ 

(c) The right to liberty and security of person;® 

(d) The right to equal protection under the law;’ 

(e) The right to be free from all forms of discrimination;’ 

(fP) The right to the highest standard attainable of physi- 
cal and mental health;? 

(g) The right to just and favourable conditions of work;!° 

(h) The right not to be subjected to torture, or other 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment.!! 


Article 4 


States should condemn violence against women and should 
not invoke any custom, tradition or religious consideration 
to avoid their obligations with respect to its elimination. 
States should pursue by all appropriate means and without 
delay a policy of eliminating violence against women and, to 
this end, should: 

(a) Consider, where they have not yet done so, ratify- 
ing or acceding to the Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination against Women or withdrawing res- 
ervations to that Convention; 

(b) Refrain from engaging in violence against women; 

(c) Exercise due diligence to prevent, investigate and, in 
accordance with national legislation, punish acts of violence 
against women, whether those acts are perpetrated by the 
State or by private persons; 

(d) Develop penal, civil, labour and administrative 
sanctions in domestic legislation to punish and redress the 
wrongs caused to women who are subjected to violence; 
women who are subjected to violence should be provided 
with access to the mechanisms of justice and, as provided 
for by national legislation, to just and effective remedies 
for the harm that they have suffered; States should also 


6 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, article 3; and International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, article 6. 

7 International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, article 26. 

8 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, article 3; and International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, article 9. 

° International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, arti- 
cle 12. 

10 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, article 23; and International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, articles 6 and 7. 

"| Universal Declaration of Human Rights, article 5; International Cove- 
nant on Civil and Political Rights, article 7; and Convention against Tor- 
ture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment. 
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inform women of their rights in seeking redress through 
such mechanisms; 

(e) Consider the possibility of developing national plans 
of action to promote the protection of women against any 
form of violence, or to include provisions for that purpose 
in plans already existing, taking into account, as appropriate, 
such cooperation as can be provided by non-governmental 
organizations, particularly those concerned with the issue of 
violence against women; 

(f) Develop, in a comprehensive way, preventive 
approaches and all those measures of a legal, political, 
administrative and cultural nature that promote the protec- 
tion of women against any form of violence, and ensure that 
the re-victimization of women does not occur because of 
laws insensitive to gender considerations, enforcement prac- 
tices or other interventions; 

(g) Work to ensure, to the maximum extent feasible in the 
light of their available resources and, where needed, within 
the framework of international cooperation, that women 
subjected to violence and, where appropriate, their children 
have specialized assistance, such as rehabilitation, assistance 
in child care and maintenance, treatment, counselling, and 
health and social services, facilities and programmes, as well 
as support structures, and should take all other appropriate 
measures to promote their safety and physical and psycho- 
logical rehabilitation; 

(h) Include in government budgets adequate resources 
for their activities related to the elimination of violence 
against women; 

(i) Take measures to ensure that law enforcement of - 
cers and public of cials responsible for implementing pol- 
icies to prevent, investigate and punish violence against 
women receive training to sensitize them to the needs of 
women; 

Gj) Adopt all appropriate measures, especially in the eld 
of education, to modify the social and cultural patterns of 
conduct of men and women and to eliminate prejudices, 
customary practices and all other practices based on the idea 
of the inferiority or superiority of either of the sexes and on 
stereotyped roles for men and women; 

(k) Promote research, collect data and compile statis- 
tics, especially concerning domestic violence, relating to the 
prevalence of different forms of violence against women and 
encourage research on the causes, nature, seriousness and 
consequences of violence against women and on the effec- 
tiveness of measures implemented to prevent and redress 
violence against women; those statistics and ndings of the 
research will be made public; 

(D) Adopt measures directed towards the elimination of vio- 
lence against women who are especially vulnerable to violence; 

(m) Include, in submitting reports as required under rele- 
vant human rights instruments of the United Nations, infor- 
mation pertaining to violence against women and measures 
taken to implement the present Declaration; 


(n) Encourage the development of appropriate guidelines 
to assist in the implementation of the principles set forth in 
the present Declaration; 

(o) Recognize the important role of the womens move- 
ment and non-governmental organizations world wide in 
raising awareness and alleviating the problem of violence 
against women; 

(p) Facilitate and enhance the work of the womens 
movement and non-governmental organizations and cooper- 
ate with them at local, national and regional levels; 

(q) Encourage intergovernmental regional organizations 
of which they are members to include the elimination of vio- 
lence against women in their programmes, as appropriate. 


Article 5 


The organs and specialized agencies of the United Nations 
system should, within their respective elds of competence, 
contribute to the recognition and realization of the rights 
and the principles set forth in the present Declaration and, to 
this end, should, inter alia: 

(a) Foster international and regional cooperation with a 
view to de ning regional strategies for combating violence, 
exchanging experiences and nancing programmes relating 
to the elimination of violence against women; 

(b) Promote meetings and seminars with the aim of creat- 
ing and raising awareness among all persons of the issue of 
the elimination of violence against women; 

(c) Foster coordination and exchange within the United 
Nations system between human rights treaty bodies to 
address the issue of violence against women effectively; 

(d) Include in analyses prepared by organizations and 
bodies of the United Nations system of social trends and 
problems, such as the periodic reports on the world social 
situation, examination of trends in violence against women; 

(e) Encourage coordination between organizations and 
bodies of the United Nations system to incorporate the issue 
of violence against women into ongoing programmes, espe- 
cially with reference to groups of women particularly vulner- 
able to violence; 

(f) Promote the formulation of guidelines or manuals 
relating to violence against women, taking into account the 
measures referred to in the present Declaration; 

(g) Consider the issue of the elimination of violence against 
women, as appropriate, in ful lling their mandates with respect 
to the implementation of human rights instruments; 

(h) Cooperate with non-governmental organizations in 
addressing the issue of violence against women. 


Article 6 


Nothing in the present Declaration shall affect any provision 
that is more conducive to the elimination of violence against 
women that may be contained in the legislation of a State or 
in any international convention, treaty or other instrument 
in force in a State. 
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United Nations Millennium Declaration 


A/RES/55/2 (SEPTEMBER 18, 2000) 
The General Assembly 


Adopts the following Declaration: 


UNITED NATIONS MILLENNIUM DECLARATION 
I. Values and principles 


1. We, heads of State and Government, have gathered at 
United Nations Headquarters in New York from 6 to 8 Sep- 
tember 2000, at the dawn of a new millennium, to reaf rm 
our faith in the Organization and its Charter as indispensable 
foundations of a more peaceful, prosperous and just world. 

2. We recognize that, in addition to our separate respon- 
sibilities to our individual societies, we have a collective 
responsibility to uphold the principles of human dignity, 
equality and equity at the global level. As leaders we have a 
duty therefore to all the worlds people, especially the most 
vulnerable and, in particular, the children of the world, to 
whom the future belongs. 

3. We reaf rm our commitment to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations, which have proved 
timeless and universal. Indeed, their relevance and capacity to 
inspire have increased, as nations and peoples have become 
increasingly interconnected and interdependent. 

4. We are determined to establish a just and lasting peace 
all over the world in accordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter. We rededicate ourselves to support all 
efforts to uphold the sovereign equality of all States, respect 
for their territorial integrity and political independence, reso- 
lution of disputes by peaceful means and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international law, the right to 
self-determination of peoples which remain under colonial 
domination and foreign occupation, non-interference in the 
internal affairs of States, respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, respect for the equal rights of all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion and interna- 
tional cooperation in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character. 

5. We believe that the central challenge we face today is to 
ensure that globalization becomes a positive force for all the 
worlds people. For while globalization offers great opportu- 
nities, at present its bene ts are very unevenly shared, while 
its costs are unevenly distributed. We recognize that develop- 
ing countries and countries with economies in transition face 
special dif culties in responding to this central challenge. 
Thus, only through broad and sustained efforts to create a 
shared future, based upon our common humanity in all its 
diversity, can globalization be made fully inclusive and equi- 
table. These efforts must include policies and measures, at 
the global level, which correspond to the needs of developing 
countries and economies in transition and are formulated and 
implemented with their effective participation. 


6. We consider certain fundamental values to be essential 
to international relations in the twenty- rst century. These 
include: 


¥ Freedom. Men and women have the right to live their 
lives and raise their children in dignity, free from hun- 
ger and from the fear of violence, oppression or injus- 
tice. Democratic and participatory governance based 
on the will of the people best assures these rights. 

¥ Equality. No individual and no nation must be denied 
the opportunity to bene t from development. The 
equal rights and opportunities of women and men 
must be assured. 

¥ Solidarity. Global challenges must be managed in a 
way that distributes the costs and burdens fairly in 
accordance with basic principles of equity and social 
justice. Those who suffer or who bene t least deserve 
help from those who bene t most. 

¥ Tolerance. Human beings must respect one other, in all 
their diversity of belief, culture and language. Differ- 
ences within and between societies should be neither 
feared nor repressed, but cherished as a precious asset 
of humanity. A culture of peace and dialogue among 
all civilizations should be actively promoted. 

¥ Respect for nature. Prudence must be shown in 
the management of all living species and natural 
resources, in accordance with the precepts of sustain- 
able development. Only in this way can the immeasur- 
able riches provided to us by nature be preserved and 
passed on to our descendants. The current unsustain- 
able patterns of production and consumption must be 
changed in the interest of our future welfare and that 
of our descendants. 

¥ Shared responsibility. Responsibility for managing 
worldwide economic and social development, as well 
as threats to international peace and security, must 
be shared among the nations of the world and should 
be exercised multilaterally. As the most universal and 
most representative organization in the world, the 
United Nations must play the central role. 


7. In order to translate these shared values into actions, 
we have identi ed key objectives to which we assign special 
signi cance. 


II. Peace, security and disarmament 


8. We will spare no effort to free our peoples from the 
scourge of war, whether within or between States, which has 
claimed more than 5 million lives in the past decade. We will 
also seek to eliminate the dangers posed by weapons of mass 
destruction. 

9. We resolve therefore: 


¥ To strengthen respect for the rule of law in interna- 
tional as in national affairs and, in particular, to ensure 
compliance by Member States with the decisions of the 
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International Court of Justice, in compliance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, in cases to which they 
are parties. 

¥ To make the United Nations more effective in main- 
taining peace and security by giving it the resources 
and tools it needs for con ict prevention, peaceful 
resolution of disputes, peacekeeping, post-con ict 
peace-building and reconstruction. In this context, we 
take note of the report of the Panel on United Nations 
Peace Operations and request the General Assembly to 
consider its recommendations expeditiously. 

¥ To strengthen cooperation between the United Nations 
and regional organizations, in accordance with the 
provisions of Chapter VIII of the Charter. 

¥ To ensure the implementation, by States Parties, of 
treaties in areas such as arms control and disarmament 
and of international humanitarian law and human 
rights law, and call upon all States to consider sign- 
ing and ratifying the Rome Statute of the International 
Criminal Court. 

¥ To take concerted action against international terror- 
ism, and to accede as soon as possible to all the rel- 
evant international conventions. 

¥ To redouble our efforts to implement our commitment 
to counter the world drug problem. 

¥ To intensify our efforts to ght transnational crime 
in all its dimensions, including traf cking as well as 
smuggling in human beings and money laundering. 

¥ To minimize the adverse effects of United Nations eco- 
nomic sanctions on innocent populations, to subject 
such sanctions regimes to regular reviews and to elimi- 
nate the adverse effects of sanctions on third parties. 

¥ To strive for the elimination of weapons of mass 
destruction, particularly nuclear weapons, and to keep 
all options open for achieving this aim, including the 
possibility of convening an international conference to 
identify ways of eliminating nuclear dangers. 

¥ To take concerted action to end illicit traf c in small 
arms and light weapons, especially by making arms 
transfers more transparent and supporting regional 
disarmament measures, taking account of all the rec- 
ommendations of the forthcoming United Nations 
Conference on Illicit Trade in Small Arms and Light 
Weapons. 

¥ To call on all States to consider acceding to the Con- 
vention on the Prohibition of the Use, Stockpiling, 
Production and Transfer of Anti-personnel Mines and 
on Their Destruction, as well as the amended mines 
protocol to the Convention on conventional weapons. 


10. We urge Member States to observe the Olympic 
Truce, individually and collectively, now and in the future, 
and to support the International Olympic Committee in its 
efforts to promote peace and human understanding through 
sport and the Olympic Ideal. 


II. Development and poverty eradication 


11. We will spare no effort to free our fellow men, women 
and children from the abject and dehumanizing conditions 
of extreme poverty, to which more than a billion of them 
are currently subjected. We are committed to making the 
right to development a reality for everyone and to freeing the 
entire human race from want. 

12. We resolve therefore to create an environment at 
the national and global levels alike which is conducive to 
development and to the elimination of poverty. 

13. Success in meeting these objectives depends, inter 
alia, on good governance within each country. It also 
depends on good governance at the international level and 
on transparency in the nancial, monetary and trading sys- 
tems. We are committed to an open, equitable, rule-based, 
predictable and non-discriminatory multilateral trading and 

nancial system. 

14. We are concerned about the obstacles developing 
countries face in mobilizing the resources needed to nance 
their sustained development. We will therefore make every 
effort to ensure the success of the High-level International 
and Intergovernmental Event on Financing for Development, 
to be held in 2001. 

15. We also undertake to address the special needs of the 
least developed countries. In this context, we welcome the 
Third United Nations Conference on the Least Developed 
Countries to be held in May 2001 and will endeavour to 
ensure its success. We call on the industrialized countries: 


¥ To adopt, preferably by the time of that Conference, a 
policy of duty- and quota-free access for essentially all 
exports from the least developed countries; 

¥ To implement the enhanced programme of debt relief 
for the heavily indebted poor countries without fur- 
ther delay and to agree to cancel all of cial bilateral 
debts of those countries in return for their making 
demonstrable commitments to poverty reduction; and 

¥ To grant more generous development assistance, espe- 
cially to countries that are genuinely making an effort 
to apply their resources to poverty reduction. 


16. We are also determined to deal comprehensively 
and effectively with the debt problems of low- and middle- 
income developing countries, through various national and 
international measures designed to make their debt sustain- 
able in the long term. 

17. We also resolve to address the special needs of small 
island developing States, by implementing the Barbados Pro- 
gramme of Action and the outcome of the twenty-second 
special session of the General Assembly rapidly and in full. 
We urge the international community to ensure that, in the 
development of a vulnerability index, the special needs of 
small island developing States are taken into account. 

18. We recognize the special needs and problems of the 
landlocked developing countries, and urge both bilateral 
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and multilateral donors to increase nancial and technical 
assistance to this group of countries to meet their special 
development needs and to help them overcome the impedi- 
ments of geography by improving their transit transport 
systems. 

19. We resolve further: 


¥ To halve, by the year 2015, the proportion of the 
worlds people whose income is less than one dollar 
a day and the proportion of people who suffer from 
hunger and, by the same date, to halve the proportion 
of people who are unable to reach or to afford safe 
drinking water. 

¥ To ensure that, by the same date, children everywhere, 
boys and girls alike, will be able to complete a full 
course of primary schooling and that girls and boys 
will have equal access to all levels of education. 

¥ By the same date, to have reduced maternal mortality 
by three quarters, and under- ve child mortality by 
two thirds, of their current rates. 

¥ To have, by then, halted, and begun to reverse, the 
spread of HIV/AIDS, the scourge of malaria and other 
major diseases that af ict humanity. 

¥ To provide special assistance to children orphaned by 
HIV/AIDS. 

¥ By 2020, to have achieved a signi cant improvement 
in the lives of at least 100 million slum dwellers as 
proposed in the Cities Without Slums initiative. 


20. We also resolve: 


¥ To promote gender equality and the empowerment of 
women as effective ways to combat poverty, hunger 
and disease and to stimulate development that is truly 
sustainable. 

¥ To develop and implement strategies that give young 
people everywhere a real chance to nd decent and 
productive work. 

¥ To encourage the pharmaceutical industry to make 
essential drugs more widely available and affordable by 
all who need them in developing countries. 

¥ To develop strong partnerships with the private sector 
and with civil society organizations in pursuit of devel- 
opment and poverty eradication. 

¥ To ensure that the bene ts of new technologies, espe- 
cially information and communication technologies, 
in conformity with recommendations contained in the 
ECOSOC 2000 Ministerial Declaration, are available 
to all. 


IV. Protecting our common environment 


21. We must spare no effort to free all of humanity, and 
above all our children and grandchildren, from the threat of 
living on a planet irredeemably spoilt by human activities, 
and whose resources would no longer be suf cient for their 
needs. 


22. We reaf rm our support for the principles of sustain- 
able development, including those set out in Agenda 21, 
agreed upon at the United Nations Conference on Environ- 
ment and Development. 

23. We resolve therefore to adopt in all our environmen- 
tal actions a new ethic of conservation and stewardship and, 
as rst steps, we resolve: 


¥ To make every effort to ensure the entry into force of 
the Kyoto Protocol, preferably by the tenth anniversary 
of the United Nations Conference on Environment and 
Development in 2002, and to embark on the required 
reduction in emissions of greenhouse gases. 

¥ To intensify our collective efforts for the management, 
conservation and sustainable development of all types 
of forests. 

¥ To press for the full implementation of the Convention 
on Biological Diversity and the Convention to Combat 
Deserti cation in those Countries Experiencing Serious 
Drought and/or Deserti cation, particularly in Africa. 

¥ To stop the unsustainable exploitation of water 
resources by developing water management strategies 
at the regional, national and local levels, which pro- 
mote both equitable access and adequate supplies. 

¥ To intensify cooperation to reduce the number and 
effects of natural and man-made disasters. 

¥ To ensure free access to information on the human 
genome sequence. 


V. Human rights, democracy and good governance 


24. We will spare no effort to promote democracy and 
strengthen the rule of law, as well as respect for all interna- 
tionally recognized human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
including the right to development. 

25. We resolve therefore: 


¥ To respect fully and uphold the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

¥ To strive for the full protection and promotion in all 
our countries of civil, political, economic, social and 
cultural rights for all. 

¥ To strengthen the capacity of all our countries to imple- 
ment the principles and practices of democracy and 
respect for human rights, including minority rights. 

¥ To combat all forms of violence against women and to 
implement the Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination against Women. 

¥ To take measures to ensure respect for and protection 
of the human rights of migrants, migrant workers and 
their families, to eliminate the increasing acts of rac- 
ism and xenophobia in many societies and to promote 
greater harmony and tolerance in all societies. 

¥ To work collectively for more inclusive political pro- 
cesses, allowing genuine participation by all citizens in 
all our countries. 
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¥ To ensure the freedom of the media to perform their 
essential role and the right of the public to have access 
to information. 


VI. Protecting the vulnerable 


26. We will spare no effort to ensure that children and all 
civilian populations that suffer disproportionately the conse- 
quences of natural disasters, genocide, armed con icts and 
other humanitarian emergencies are given every assistance 
and protection so that they can resume normal life as soon 
as possible. 

We resolve therefore: 


¥ To expand and strengthen the protection of civilians in 
complex emergencies, in conformity with international 
humanitarian law. 

¥ To strengthen international cooperation, including 
burden sharing in, and the coordination of humani- 
tarian assistance to, countries hosting refugees and to 
help all refugees and displaced persons to return vol- 
untarily to their homes, in safety and dignity and to be 
smoothly reintegrated into their societies. 

¥ To encourage the rati cation and full implementation 
of the Convention on the Rights of the Child and its 
optional protocols on the involvement of children in 
armed con ict and on the sale of children, child pros- 
titution and child pornography. 


VII. Meeting the special needs of Africa 


27. We will support the consolidation of democracy in 
Africa and assist Africans in their struggle for lasting peace, 
poverty eradication and sustainable development, thereby 
bringing Africa into the mainstream of the world economy. 

28. We resolve therefore: 


¥ To give full support to the political and institutional 
structures of emerging democracies in Africa. 

¥ To encourage and sustain regional and subregional 
mechanisms for preventing con ict and promot- 
ing political stability, and to ensure a reliable ow of 
resources for peacekeeping operations on the continent. 

¥ To take special measures to address the challenges of 
poverty eradication and sustainable development in 
Africa, including debt cancellation, improved market 
access, enhanced Of cial Development Assistance and 
increased ows of Foreign Direct Investment, as well 
as transfers of technology. 

¥ To help Africa build up its capacity to tackle the spread 
of the HIV/AIDS pandemic and other infectious dis- 
eases. 


VIII. Strengthening the United Nations 


29. We will spare no effort to make the United Nations a 
more effective instrument for pursuing all of these priorities: 
the ght for development for all the peoples of the world, the 


ght against poverty, ignorance and disease; the ght against 
injustice; the ght against violence, terror and crime; and the 
ght against the degradation and destruction of our common 
home. 
30. We resolve therefore: 


¥ To reaf rm the central position of the General Assem- 
bly as the chief deliberative, policy-making and repre- 
sentative organ of the United Nations, and to enable it 
to play that role effectively. 

¥ To intensify our efforts to achieve a comprehensive 
reform of the Security Council in all its aspects. 

¥ To strengthen further the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, building on its recent achievements, to help it ful 1 
the role ascribed to it in the Charter. 

¥ To strengthen the International Court of Justice, in 
order to ensure justice and the rule of law in interna- 
tional affairs. 

¥ To encourage regular consultations and coordination 
among the principal organs of the United Nations in 
pursuit of their functions. 

¥ To ensure that the Organization is provided on a timely 
and predictable basis with the resources it needs to 
carry out its mandates. 

¥ To urge the Secretariat to make the best use of those 
resources, in accordance with clear rules and proce- 
dures agreed by the General Assembly, in the interests 
of all Member States, by adopting the best management 
practices and technologies available and by concen- 
trating on those tasks that re ect the agreed priorities 
of Member States. 

¥ To promote adherence to the Convention on the Safety 
of United Nations and Associated Personnel. 

¥ To ensure greater policy coherence and better coop- 
eration between the United Nations, its agencies, the 
Bretton Woods Institutions and the World Trade Orga- 
nization, as well as other multilateral bodies, with a 
view to achieving a fully coordinated approach to the 
problems of peace and development. 

¥ To strengthen further cooperation between the United 
Nations and national parliaments through their world 
organization, the Inter-Parliamentary Union, in vari- 
ous elds, including peace and security, economic 
and social development, international law and human 
rights and democracy and gender issues. 

¥ To give greater opportunities to the private sector, 
non-governmental organizations and civil society, in 
general, to contribute to the realization of the Organi- 
zations goals and programmes. 


31. We request the General Assembly to review on a reg- 
ular basis the progress made in implementing the provisions 
of this Declaration, and ask the Secretary-General to issue 
periodic reports for consideration by the General Assembly 
and as a basis for further action. 
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32. We solemnly reaf rm, on this historic occasion, that 
the United Nations is the indispensable common house of 
the entire human family, through which we will seek to 
realize our universal aspirations for peace, cooperation and 
development. We therefore pledge our unstinting support for 
these common objectives and our determination to achieve 
them. 

8th plenary meeting 
8 September 2000 


Declaration on the New Partnership 
for Africa’s Development 


(GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 57/2 
OF 16 SEPTEMBER 2002) 


1. We, heads of State and Government and heads of 
delegations participating in the high-level plenary meeting 
of the General Assembly held on 16 September 2002, con- 
sidered how to support the New Partnership for Africas 
Development,! which is a programme of the African Union. 
This meeting forms part of the nal review and appraisal 
of the United Nations New Agenda for the Development of 
Africa in the 1990s? at this, the fty-seventh session of the 
Assembly. 

2. We reaf rm our commitment to the United Nations 
Millennium Declaration, adopted on 8 September 2000,? and 
the internationally agreed development goals as the embodi- 
ment of our collective desire for and aspiration to a better 
world in which all peoples can live in dignity and peace. 

3. We recommit ourselves to meeting the special needs 
of Africa as recognized in the Millennium Declaration, the 
ministerial declaration of the high-level segment of the sub- 
stantive session of 2001 of the Economic and Social Council 
on the role of the United Nations in support of the efforts 


1 A/57/304, annex. 
2 Resolution 46/151, annex, sect. II. 
3 See resolution 55/2. 


of African countries to achieve sustainable development, 
adopted on 18 July 2001,* the Monterrey Consensus of the 
International Conference on Financing for Development, 
adopted on 22 March 2002,° and the Plan of Implementation 
of the World Summit on Sustainable Development, adopted 
at the Summit on 4 September 2002. 

4. We welcome the New Partnership for Africas Develop- 
ment, as an African Union-led, -owned and -managed ini- 
tiative, and recognize that it is a serious commitment to 
addressing the aspirations of the continent, as decided by the 
Assembly of Heads of State and Government of the Organi- 
zation of African Unity, at its thirty-seventh ordinary session, 
held at Lusaka from 9 to 11 July 2001. 

5. We welcome the commitment of African countries 
to take effective and concrete measures, inter alia, through 
the establishment of various institutional mechanisms and 
the development of strategies, for the implementation of the 
New Partnership for Africas Development. This commit- 
ment re ects the recognition that the primary responsibility 
for the implementation of the New Partnership rests with the 
African Governments and peoples. 

6. We af rm that international support for the implemen- 
tation of the New Partnership for Africas Development is 
essential. While acknowledging the support so far expressed 
or provided for the New Partnership, we urge the United 
Nations system and the international community, in particu- 
lar donor countries, to assist with the implementation of the 
New Partnership. 

7. We call upon the Ad Hoc Committee of the Whole of 
the General Assembly for the Final Review and Appraisal of 
the Implementation of the United Nations New Agenda for 
the Development of Africa in the 1990s to consider how the 
United Nations will structure its support for the New Part- 
nership for Africas Development and take decisions to this 
effect. 


+ See Official Records of the General Assembly, Fifty-sixth Session, Supple- 
ment No. 3(A/56/3/Rev.1), chap. II, para. 29. 
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United Nations Chronology 


1941 


June 12 Inter-Allied DECLARATION signed in London to 
work together, with other free peoples, both in war and 
in peace. 

August 14 U.S. president FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
and British prime minister WINSTON CHURCHILL issue 
the ATLANTIC CHARTER 





1942 





January 1 Twenty-six nations issue the DECLARATION BY 
UNITED NATIONS 


1943 


May 18-June 3 United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture convenes in Hot Springs, Virginia 

October 30 MOSCOW CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINIS- 
TERS meets and CHINA, the USSR, the UNITED STATES, 
and the United Kingdom agree on the need for a postwar 
international organization 

November 9 44 nations sign agreement establishing the 
UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION (UNRRA), the UNs rst formal agency 

November 23-26 CAIRO CONFERENCE convenes 

November 27—December 1 TEHERAN CONFERENCE con- 
venes 

December 3-7 Cairo Conference reconvenes 





1944 


May 30 UNITED STATES issues invitations to GREAT BRIT- 
AIN, CHINA, and the Soviet Union to participate in the 
DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE 
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July 1-22 United Nations Monetary and Financial Confer- 
ence convenes at BRETTON WOODS, New Hampshire 

August 21—October 7 DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE 
convenes 

November 1-December 7 International Civil Aviation 
Conference convenes in Chicago 


1945 


January 30-February 2 Prime Minister CHURCHILL and 
President ROOSEVELT meet in Malta in preparation for the 
YALTA CONFERENCE 

February 4-11 YALTA CONFERENCE convenes. Big Three 
agree on VOTING formula for the SECURITY COUNCIL 

February 11 Western Hemispheric states meet at the 
Chapultepec Palace in Mexico City for the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on War and Peace Problems to discuss 
the role of REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS in the proposed 
United Nations 

February 21-March 8 Central and South American repub- 
lics, except Argentina, meet and agree to DUMBARTON 
OAKS Proposals 

April 9-20 Jurists from 44 nations draft STATUTE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

April 25-June 25 UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION convenes in San Fran- 
cisco 

June 26 The United Nations CHARTER is signed at the San 
Francisco Conference 

July 6 Nicaragua is the rst state to ratify the UN CHARTER 

August 8 UNITED STATES is the rst state to deposit its rati- 

cation of the CHARTER 

August 15 INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 
(ICAO) comes into being 

October 16 Quebec Conference of 44 nations creates the 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 

October 24 The United Nations CHARTER comes into force 
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November 16 The London Conference of 37 nations 
adopts the constitution of the UNITED NATIONS EDU- 
CATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
(UNESCO) 

December 16 USSR, U.S., U.K. foreign ministers agree to 
creation of UN COMMISSION ON ATOMIC ENERGY 

December 27 29 nations sign the Articles of Agreement 
establishing the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF) 
and the WORLD BANK (International Bank of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development IBRD) 


1946 


January 10-February 14 First session of the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY meets in London 

January 17 SECURITY COUNCIL holds its rst meeting in 
London 

January 19 SECURITY COUNCIL takes up the presence of 
Soviet troops in IRAN as its rst dispute resolution delib- 
eration 

January 23-February 18 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
holds its rst meeting 

January 24 GENERAL ASSEMBLY passes its rst RESOLUTION, 
which establishes the ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

January 31 The judges of the PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE resign 

February 1 TRYGVE LIE becomes the 
GENERAL 

February 4 MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE meets for the rst 
time 

February 6 First Justice elected to the INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE 

February 13 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the CONVENTION 
on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations 

February 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes interim UN 
HEADQUARTERS in New York City 

February 16 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL creates 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS and COMMISSION ON 
NARCOTIC DRUGS 

February 16 USSR casts the rst SECURITY COUNCIL VETO 

March 21 Temporary UN HEADQUARTERS are established 
at Hunter College in New York City 

April 3 INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE meets for the 

rst time 

April 8-18 LEAGUE OF NATIONS is abolished 

June 14 UNITED STATES submits the BARUCH PLAN to the 
UNITED NATIONS ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

June 21 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL creates the COM- 
MISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN (CSW) 

June 21 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL adopts CON- 
SULTATIVE STATUS for NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

June 26 FRANCE casts its rst VETO 





rst SECRETARY- 


August 2 In Luxembourg, twelve NATION-STATES found the 
WORLD FEDERATION OF UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS 
(WFUNA) 

August 16 UN moves its HEADQUARTERS to Lake Success, 
New York 

September 21 GENERAL ASSEMBLY creates the ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION (ACC) 

October 3 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL creates the 
Population Commission 

October 24 GENERAL ASSEMBLY of cially designates 

UNITED NATIONS DAY 

December 7 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the UN Emblem 

December 11 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes the UNITED 
NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN S EMERGENCY FUND 
(UNICEF) 

December 11 United Nations and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion agree on terms for the UNs use of the Peace Palace 
in The Hague 

December 13 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves eight TRUSTEE- 
SHIP agreements 

December 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves New York City 
as the permanent HEADQUARTERS of the United Nations 

December 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves SPECIALIZED 
AGENCY agreements with the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION (ILO), the UN FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION (FAO), the UN EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO), and the 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAO) 


1947 


January 27-February 10 First session of the COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS meets 

February 10-24 First session of the COMMISSION ON THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN meets 

March 26-April 28 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL holds its rst 
meeting 

March 28 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL establishes 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE and the ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

April 28-May 15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY holds its rst SPE- 
CIAL SESSION on Palestine 

May 15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes Special Committee 
on Palestine 

July 24-August 8 First session of the COMMISSION ON 
NARCOTIC DRUGS meets 

August 31 Special Committee on Palestine recommends 
partition 

October 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the UN FLAG 

October 30 Trading nations adopt the GENERAL AGREE- 
MENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 

November 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes Temporary 
Commission on Korea 
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November 15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the WORLD 
BANK and the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

November 21 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes the INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW COMMISSION 

November 29 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves Palestine par- 
tition plan 


1948 


February 25 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL establishes 
the ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA (ECLA) 

May 2 ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES (OAS) 
approves the American DECLARATION on the Rights and 
Duties of Man 

May 14 United Kingdom relinquishes mandate in Pales- 
tine; state of Israel declares independence 

May 29 UN establishes UN TRUCE SUPERVISION ORGANI- 
ZATION (UNTSO), rst observer mission 

June 17 INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION (ILC) convenes 
its rst meeting 

July 6 Commandant Ren de Labarriere, a military observer 
from FRANCE serving in the UNITED NATIONS TRUCE 
SUPERVISION ORGANIZATION (UNTSO) becomes the rst 
UN peacekeeper in history to die in the line of duty 

July 10 WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) becomes a 
SPECIALIZED AGENCY of the United Nations 

September 17 Assassin kills UN SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
to Palestine Folke Bernadotte 

October 16 GENERAL ASSEMBLY grants OBSERVER STATUS to 
the ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

November 19 GENERAL ASSEMBLY creates the UN Relief for 
Palestine Refugees Agency 

December 9 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the CONVEN- 
TION on GENOCIDE 

December 10 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 





1949 


January 7 RALPH BUNCHE achieves cease- re in the Arab- 
Israeli War 

April 9 INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE nds against 
Albania in Corfu Channel Case, its rst decision handed 
down 

May 11 GENERAL ASSEMBLY admits Israel to UN MEMBERSHIP 

August 15 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL recommends 
the creation of the EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE (EPTA) 

September 14 Construction of UN HEADQUARTERS begins 
in New York City 

October 24 Of cials lay cornerstone for UN HEADQUAR- 
TERS in New York City 





December 8 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes the UNITED 
NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINIAN 
REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST (UNRWA) 


1950 





March 23 The WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 
begins operations 

May 1 UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR 
PALESTINIAN REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST (UNRWA) 
begins operations 

June 27 SECURITY COUNCIL calls upon member states to 
assist South Korea to repel invasion from the North 

November 1 GENERAL ASSEMBLY grants OBSERVER STATUS 
to the League of Arab States 

November 3 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves UNITING FOR 
PEACE RESOLUTION 

December 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the Statute of the 
Of ce of the UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
REFUGEES (UNHCR) 

December 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the CONVENTION 
RELATING TO THE STATUS OF REFUGEES 


1951 





January 1 Of ce of the UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR REFUGEES begins operation 

January 12 GENOCIDE Convention enters into force 

February 1 GENERAL ASSEMBLY declares CHINA an aggres- 
sor in the KOREAN WAR 

March 28 United Nations reaches agreement with the 
UNITED STATES allowing it to issue and use its own stamps 

March 30 SECURITY COUNCIL appoints Frank P. Graham 
UN SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE for KASHMIR 

May 18 GENERAL ASSEMBLY recommends embargo against 
North Korea and CHINA 

July 2-25 UN Conference on the Status of Refugees and 
Stateless Persons convenes 

July 10 Cease- re talks begin in the KOREAN WAR 

July 25 Nations sign the CONVENTION RELATING TO THE 
STATUS OF REFUGEES 

October 24 United Nations issues stamps for the rst time 

December 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the WORLD 
METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO) as a SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCY 


1952 





January 11 GENERAL ASSEMBLY replaces the ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION with the DISARMAMENT COMMIS- 
SION 
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February 1 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts RESOLUTIONS 
describing the requirements a state must meet to be in 
accordance with the MEMBERSHIP criteria stipulated in 
Article 4 of the CHARTER 

February 27 United Nations formally inaugurates HEAD- 
QUARTERS building in New York City 

November 10 TRYGVE LIE submits his resignation as SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL 

December 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the CONVEN- 
TION ON POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


1953 





March 13 USSR VETOES the nomination of LESTER PEAR- 
SON to succeed TRYGVE LIE as UN SECRETARY-GENERAL 
March 31 SECURITY COUNCIL meets and nominates DAG 
HAMMARSKJ LD to be UN SECRETARY-GENERAL without 
his knowledge 

April 10 GENERAL ASSEMBLY appoints DAG HAMMARSKJ LD 
of Sweden as the UNs second SECRETARY-GENERAL 

July 27 UN Command signs Armistice Agreement with 
Chinese North Korean Command 

July 30 UN forces withdraw from the demilitarized zone 
in Korea 

October 6 UNITED NATIONS CHILDRENS FUND becomes 
permanent agency, retains emergency acronym UNI- 
CEF 

December 8 U.S. president DWIGHT EISENHOWER delivers 

ATOMS FOR PEACE speech to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


1954 


April 22 CONVENTION ON THE STATUS OF REFUGEES enters 
into force 

July 7 CONVENTION ON THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
enters into force 

July 13 INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE issues advisory 
opinion endorsing UN ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL awards 
to red UN SECRETARIAT members Autumn UN HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES receives Nobel Peace Prize 

August 31-September 10 World POPULATION Conference 
convenes 

September 8 SOUTHEAST ASIAN TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(SEATO) comes into being 

December 4 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the Statute of 
the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) 





1955 





July 1 U.S. president DWIGHT EISENHOWER makes Open 
Skies PROPOSAL 


August 8-20 International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy convenes 

November 3 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the CHARTER of 
the INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


1956 





July 24 INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION begins 
operation 

July 26 Egyptian president Gamal Abdul Nasser national- 
izes the Suez Canal 

October 13 SECURITY COUNCIL approves six principles for 
the settlement of the SUEZ CRISIS 

October 23 The Conference of Signatories approves the 
Statute of the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
(IAEA) 

October 28 SECURITY COUNCIL takes up the Hungarian crisis 

October 29 Israel invades Egypt 

October 30 FRANCE and GREAT BRITAIN cast their rst 
vetoes in the SECURITY COUNCIL, blocking RESOLUTION 
calling upon them and Israel to refrain from the use of 
force in the SUEZ CRISIS 

October 31 FRANCE and GREAT BRITAIN invade Egypt 

November 1-10 GENERAL ASSEMBLY convenes its rst EMER- 
GENCY SPECIAL SESSION, and takes up the SUEZ CRISIS 

November 5 GENERAL ASSEMBLY creates UNITED NATIONS 
EMERGENCY FORCE (UNEF), rst UN PEACEKEEPING mis- 
sion 


1957 


January 24 SECURITY COUNCIL calls for plebiscite in KASH- 
MIR 

February 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the CONVEN- 
TION on the Nationality of Married WOMEN 

March 1 Israeli government announces that it will with- 
draw from the Suez Canal area, to be replaced by UN 
peacekeepers 

July 29 Statute of the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY (IAEA) enters into force 

November 19 MEMBERSHIP of the UN DISARMAMENT COM- 
MISSION increases from 11 to 25 

December 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes the SPECIAL 
UNITED NATIONS FUND FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
(SUNFED) 





1958 





April 29 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL establishes the 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA (ECA) 

June 11 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes the United Nations 
Observer Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL) 
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August 8-21 GENERAL ASSEMBLY convenes an EMERGENCY 
SPECIAL SESSION on the crisis in Lebanon and Jordan 

November 4 MEMBERSHIP of the UN DISARMAMENT COM- 
MISSION expands to include all UN member states 

December 9 United Nations Observer Group in Lebanon 
(UNOGIL) ceases operations 


1959 





January 1 SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT (SUNFED) comes into being 

March 13 GENERAL ASSEMBLY terminates the French 
TRUSTEESHIP over Cameroon 

November 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARA- 
TION ON THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 

December 1 Twelve nations sign the ANTARCTIC TREATY 

December 12 GENERAL ASSEMBLY creates the COMMITTEE 
ON PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER SPACE (COPUOS) 


1960 





March 17-April 26 Second LAW OF THE SEA Conference 
convenes 

May 23-June 24 UN Tin Conference convenes 

July 12 Congolese leaders and Belgium request the dis- 
patch of UN troops to the CONGO to restore order 

July 13 SECRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMARSKJ LD employs 
Article 99 of the UN CHARTER to convene the SECURITY 
COUNCIL on the CONGO crisis 

July 14 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes PEACEKEEPING mis- 
sion to the CONGO 

August 1 UNITED NATIONS OPERATION IN THE CONGO 
(ONUC) arrives in the country 

September 17-19 GENERAL ASSEMBLY meets in EMER- 
GENCY SPECIAL SESSION on the CONGO crisis 

September 20 UN admits 17 new members, 16 from 
AFRICA largest number admitted to date in one year 

September 22 Soviet premier NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV makes 

TROIKA PROPOSAL, proposes replacement of the post of 

SECRETARY-GENERAL with a three-person committee 

November 8 INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
(IDA) begins operation 

December 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARA- 
TION ON THE GRANTING OF INDEPENDENCE TO COLONIAL 
COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES 


1961 





February 15 SECRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMARSKJ LD 
expands the mission of the United Nations forces in the 
CONGO 


February 21 SECURITY COUNCIL authorizes the use of force 
in order to prevent civil war in the CONGO 

June 23 ANTARCTIC TREATY enters into force 

September 18 SECRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMARSKJ LD 
dies in an airplane crash while on a mission to the 
CONGO 

November 3 GENERAL ASSEMBLY appoints U THANT Acting 
SECRETARY-GENERAL in the wake of DAG HAMMARSKJ LDs 
death 


1962 





May 1 UNITED NATIONS TEMPORARY EXECUTIVE AUTHOR- 
ITY transfers full administrative control over West New 
Guinea to INDONESIA 

May 25 The Soviet Union and the UNITED STATES place 

Measures to Prevent Further Dissemination of Nuclear 
Weapons on the agenda of the EIGHTEEN NATION DISAR- 
MAMENT COMMITTEE (ENDC) 

July 20 INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE issues advisory 
opinion that PEACEKEEPING costs are expenses of the 
organization to be paid by the regular BUDGET 

October 23-25 SECURITY COUNCIL conducts debate on the 
CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 

November 3 GENERAL ASSEMBLY appoints U THANT to a 
full term as SECRETARY-GENERAL 

November 30 U THANT elected SECRETARY-GENERAL for a 
term ending on November 3, 1966 


1963 





May 14-June 17 GENERAL ASSEMBLY convenes SPE- 
CIAL SESSION on the nancial problems of the United 
Nations 

June 11 SECURITY COUNCIL authorizes the creation of the 
UNITED NATIONS YEMEN OBSERVER MISSION (UNYOM) 

August 7 SECURITY COUNCIL calls for a voluntary arms 
embargo against South Africa 

November 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the United 
Nations DECLARATION on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination 

December 17 GENERAL ASSEMBLY recommends increasing 
SECURITY COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP from 11 to 15 and ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL membership from 18 to 25 


1964 


March 4 SECURITY COUNCIL approves a PEACEKEEPING 
mission to Cyprus (UNFICYP) 

March 23-June 15 First UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD) convenes 
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March 27 UNITED NATIONS FORCE IN CYPRUS (UNFICYP) 
begins operations 

June 30 UN Operations in the CONGO (UNOC) end after 
four years 

September 4 UNITED NATIONS YEMEN OBSERVER MISSION 
(UNYOM) ends 

December 1-23 No-Vote session of the GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY convenes with all business conducted in plenary session 
in order to avoid invocation of the CHARTERs Article 19 

December 30 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes the UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 
(UNCTAD) as a body of the United Nations 


1965 





January 21 INDONESIA withdraws from MEMBERSHIP in the 
United Nations 

August 16 UNITED STATES gives up its effort to deny the 
SOVIET UNION a vote in the GENERAL ASSEMBLY under 
Article 19 of the UN CHARTER 

August 31 Amendments to Articles 23, 27, and 61 of the 
UN CHARTER, enlarging the MEMBERSHIP of the ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL from 18 to 27, and the 
SECURITY COUNCIL from 11 to 15 (with a VOTING major- 
ity raised from seven to nine) enter into force 

November 11 GENERAL ASSEMBLY grants OBSERVER STATUS 
to the ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY 

November 20 SECURITY COUNCIL applies mandatory SANC- 
TIONS for the rst time (on Rhodesia) 

November 22 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes the UNITED 
NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (UNDP) 

December 10 UNICEF wins Nobel Peace Prize 

December 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the DECLARA- 
TION ON THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 

December 21 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the International 
CONVENTION on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination 


1966 





March 22 United Nations terminates the operations of the 
UN INDIA-PAKISTAN OBSERVATION MISSION (UNIPOM) 
September 19 INDONESIA restores its MEMBERSHIP in the 
United Nations 

October 27 GENERAL ASSEMBLY ends South Africas man- 
date over South-West AFRICA 

December 16 SECURITY COUNCIL imposes mandatory 
SANCTIONS against Rhodesia 

December 16 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the INTERNA- 
TIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS, and 
the INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL 
AND CULTURAL RIGHTS 


December 17 GENERAL ASSEMBLY creates the UNITED 
NATIONS COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE LAW 
(UNCITRAL) as the core legal body inits eld 


1967 


May 18 United Arab Republic requests the immediate 
withdrawal of the UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 
(UNEF) from Egypt 

May 19 SECRETARY-GENERAL U THANT withdraws UNEF 
from Suez Canal Zone 

June 5 MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1967 commences 

June 10 Parties halt ghting in the MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 
1967 

July 9 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes UNITED NATIONS 
TRUCE SUPERVISION ORGANIZATION (UNTSO) to monitor 
cease- re along the Suez Canal 

November 7 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
on the Elimination of Discrimination against WOMEN 

November 22 SECURITY COUNCIL adopts RESOLUTION 242 
following 1967 MIDDLE EAST WAR 





1968 


January 31 MEMBERSHIP of the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL no 
longer conforms to the requirements of the UN CHARTER 
because of the achievement of independence by Nauru 

February 1—-March 29 Second UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD) con- 
venes in New Delhi 

May 27 SECURITY COUNCIL imposes comprehensive man- 
datory economic SANCTIONS against Southern Rhodesia 

June 12 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the NUCLEAR NON- 
PROLIFERATION TREATY (NPT) 

November 26 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the CONVENTION 
on the Non-Applicability of Statutory Limitations to War 
Crimes and Crimes against Humanity 





1969 





January 4 International CONVENTION on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination comes into force 
April 9-May 22 UN Conference on the Law of TREATIES 
adopts the International CONVENTION on the Law of 
Treaties 

April 29 United Nations Social Defence Research Institute 
(UNSDRI), predecessor to the UNITED NATIONS INTER- 
REGIONAL CRIME AND JUSTICE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
(UNICRI) begins operations 

July 3 SECURITY COUNCIL unanimously censures Israel for 
declaring Jerusalem its permanent and indivisible capital 
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Autumn INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (ILO) 
wins Nobel Peace Prize 


1970 


May 12 SECURITY COUNCIL demands the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from Lebanon 

October 24 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
on Principles of INTERNATIONAL LAW concerning Friendly 
Relations and Cooperation among States in accordance 
with the CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

December 17 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
of Principles Governing the Seabed and Ocean Floor 





1971 


July 21 INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) issues 
advisory opinion holding South Africas control of 
NAMIBIA to be illegal 

October 25 GENERAL ASSEMBLY seats the representatives of 
the Peoples Republic of CHINA 

December 7 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts RESOLUTION 2793 
demanding a cease- re in the war between INDIA and 
PAKISTAN 

December 9 RALPH BUNCHE dies 

December 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes the Of ce of 
Disaster Relief Coordinator (UNDRO) 

December 16 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS CONVENTION (BWC) 

December 16 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts a DECLARATION 
on the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace 

December 17 India and Pakistan accept the cease- re pro- 
posed by the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

December 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY recommends amendment 
to Article 61 of the CHARTER, enlarging the ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) from 27 to 54 members 

December 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
on the Rights of Mentally Retarded Persons 











1972 


January 1 KURT WALDHEIM becomes fourth SECRETARY- 
GENERAL of the United Nations 

January 28-February 4 SECURITY COUNCIL meets for the 

rst time away from UN HEADQUARTERS, in Addis Ababa, 

Ethiopia 

April 13-May 21 Third UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD) convenes in San- 
tiago, Chile 

June 5-16 UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT (UNCHE) convenes in Stockholm, Sweden 





November 2 GENERAL ASSEMBLY designates 1973 82 as 
the Decade for Action to Combat Racism and Racial Dis- 
crimination 

December 1 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes the UNITED 
NATIONS UNIVERSITY (UNU) 


1973 


March 3 80 nations sign the CONVENTION ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE IN ENDANGERED SPECIES OF WILD FAUNA 
AND FLORA (CITES) 

September 18 Federal Republic of GERMANY and German 
Democratic Republic gain MEMBERSHIP in the United 
Nations simultaneously 

September 24 Amendment to UN CHARTERs Article 
61 expanding the MEMBERSHIP of the ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL (ECOSOC) from 27 to 54 comes into 
force 

October 2 UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMME 
(UNEP) opens its of ce in Nairobi, Kenya 

October 22 SECURITY COUNCIL adopts RESOLUTION 338 
following MIDDLE EAST WAR OF 1973 

October 28 UNITED NATIONS TRUCE SUPERVISION ORGA- 
NIZATION (UNTSO) oversees rst direct talks between 
Israeli and Egyptian of cials in the Sinai 

December 18 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adds Chinese and Arabic 
to the of cial LANGUAGES of the United Nations 





1974 


May 1 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION on 
the Establishment of a NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ORDER (NIEO) 

August 19-30 World POPULATION Conference convenes in 
Bucharest 

November 11 GENERAL ASSEMBLY grants OBSERVER STATUS 
to the European Economic Community 

November 13 GENERAL ASSEMBLY recognizes the Palestine 
Liberation Organization as the sole legitimate represen- 
tative of the Palestinian people 

November 22 GENERAL ASSEMBLY grants UN OBSERVER 
STATUS to the Palestine Liberation Organization 

December 12 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the CHARTER ON 
THE ECONOMIC RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF STATES 

December 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves a de nition of 
AGGRESSION 

December 17 GENERAL ASSEMBLY creates the UN World 
Food Council (WFC) 

December 17 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves agreement 
establishing WORLD INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY ORGANIZA- 
TION as a SPECIALIZED AGENCY 
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1975 


January 20 UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY opens in 
Tokyo 

March 17-28 COMMISSION ON TRANSNATIONAL CORPORA- 
TIONS meets for the rst time 

March 26 CONVENTION ON THE PROHIBITION OF BACTE- 
RIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL) WEAPONS enters into force 

May 19-30 INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
meets for the rst time 

June 19-July 2 First United Nations Conference on 
WOMEN meets in Mexico City 

June 23-28 UN World Food Council meets for the rst time 

July 1 CONVENTION ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN ENDAN- 
GERED SPECIES OF WILD FAUNA AND FLORA (CITES) 
enters into force 

November 10 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts ZIONISM IS RAC- 
ISM RESOLUTION 

November 10 GENERAL ASSEMBLY grants OBSERVER STATUS 
to the Organization of the Islamic Conference 

December 9 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
on TORTURE and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment 

December 9 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
on the Rights of Disabled Persons 

December 20 ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENT BANK begins opera- 
tions 


1976 


January 3 INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS enters into force 

March 23 INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND 
POLITICAL RIGHTS enters into force 

May 3-28 Fourth UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD) convenes in Nai- 
robi, Kenya 

October 18 GENERAL ASSEMBLY grants OBSERVER STATUS to 
the Commonwealth SECRETARIAT 


1977 


August 22-26 WORLD CONFERENCE against APARTHEID 
convenes in Lagos, Nigeria 

August 29-September 9 UN Conference on DESERTIFICA- 
TION convenes in Nairobi 

November 4 SECURITY COUNCIL imposes mandatory arms 
embargo against South Africa 

December 15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the designation 
of the INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT (IFAD) as a SPECIALIZED AGENCY 


December 19 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves a formal agree- 
ment of cooperation with the WORLD TOURISM ORGANI- 
ZATION (WTO/OMT) 


1978 


March 19 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes the UNITED 
NATIONS INTERIM FORCE IN LEBANON (UNIFIL) 

May 23-July 1 First SPECIAL SESSION ON DISARMAMENT 
convenes 

August 14-26 WORLD CONFERENCE TO COMBAT RACISM 
AND RACIAL DISCRIMINATION convenes 

October 9-13 DISARMAMENT COMMISSION meets for the 

rst time 

December 19 GENERAL ASSEMBLY suspends the operations 
of the SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT (SUNFED) 





1979 


March 26 EGYPT and Israel sign the Framework for Peace 
and a peace TREATY at the White House in Washington, 
D.C. 

November 4 Iranian militants occupy the U.S. embassy in 
Tehran, IRAN 

December 4 SECURITY COUNCIL demands the release of 
Americans held in IRAN 

December 15 INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) 
orders the government of IRAN to release all American 
nationals held in Iran and that neither government under- 
take any action that would aggravate tensions 

December 17 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the International 
CONVENTION against the Taking of Hostages 

December 18 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the CONVENTION 
ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST WOMEN 

December 18 MOON AGREEMENT opens for signature 

December 27 Soviet Union invades AFGHANISTAN 





1980 





May 8 WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) declares 
smallpox eradicated 

May 24 The INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) nds 
in favor of the UNITED STATES and against IRAN in the 
IRAN HOSTAGE CRISIS 

October 1 UNITED NATIONS INSTITUTE FOR DISARMAMENT 
RESEARCH (UNIDIR) begins operation 

October 10 GENERAL ASSEMBLY grants OBSERVER STATUS to 
the Asian-African Legal Consultative Committee 
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1981 


September 1-14 UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE 

LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES meets in Paris and adopts 
SUBSTANTIAL NEW PROGRAMME OF ACTION 

September 3-14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY convenes EMERGENCY 
SPECIAL SESSION on NAMIBIA 

October 14 UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES wins 
Nobel Peace Prize 

November 25 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts DECLARATION on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and Discrimi- 
nation Based on Religion or Belief 

December 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY declares the RIGHT TO 
DEVELOPMENT to be an inalienable right 

December 15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY appoints JAVIER P REZ 
DE CU LLAR of Peru SECRETARY-GENERAL 


1982 


April 16 State parties to the CONVENTION ON THE ELIMI- 
NATION OF ALL FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
WOMEN establish Committee of the same name. 

June 6 Israel invades Lebanon; SECURITY COUNCIL 
responds with a demand for complete and unconditional 
withdrawal (Res. 509) 

October 28 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the World Charter 
for Nature 

December 3 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
on the Participation of WOMEN in Promoting Interna- 
tional Peace and Security 

December 10 117 nations sign UN CONVENTION on the 
LAW OF THE SEA 

December 13 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the UNITED 
NATIONS INSTITUTE FOR DISARMAMENT RESEARCH (UNI- 
DIR) as an autonomous institution within the UN frame- 
work 

December 17 GENERAL ASSEMBLY passes Resolution 182 
expressing concern over the violation of HUMAN RIGHTS 
in GUATEMALA 


1983 


August 1-12 Second WORLD CONFERENCE TO COM- 
BAT RACISM AND RACIAL DISCRIMINATION convenes in 
Geneva 

August 11 INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING INSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN (INSTRAW) 
opens its permanent headquarters in Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic 

November 1 CONVENTION ON THE CONSERVATION OF 
MIGRATORY SPECIES OF WILD ANIMALS enters into force 


1984 


April 6 UNITED STATES withdraws from the COMPULSORY 
JURISDICTION of the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE in 
cases involving Central America for a period of two years 

May 10 INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE calls on the 
UNITED STATES to desist in the mining of Nicaraguan ports 

July 11 MOON AGREEMENT enters into force 

December 3 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts DECLARATION on 
the Critical Economic Situation in Africa 

December 10 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the CONVEN- 
TION AGAINST TORTURE AND OTHER CRUEL, INHUMAN OR 
DEGRADING TREATMENT OR PUNISHMENT 

December 11 United Nations publishes rst World Survey 
on the Role of WOMEN in DEVELOPMENT 

December 14 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
on the Control of Drug Traf cking and Drug Abuse 

December 14 Voluntary fund for the UN Decade for 
WOMEN becomes the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
FUND FOR WOMEN (UNIFEM), a separate entity in asso- 
ciation with the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMME (UNDP) 

December 17 SECRETARY-GENERAL creates the Of ce of 
Emergency Operations in Africa (OEOA) to coordinate all 
UN activities on the continent 


1985 


January 18 UNITED STATES informs the INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE that it intends not to participate in the 
case brought against it by Nicaragua 

February 4 CONVENTION AGAINST TORTURE is signed and 
enters into force on the same day 

February 26 SECRETARY-GENERAL appoints a Coordinator 
for the Improvement of the Status of WOMEN in the SEC- 
RETARIAT, and establishes a committee for that purpose 

March 22 20 nations sign the VIENNA CONVENTION FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF THE OZONE LAYER 

April 9 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the Statute of the 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN (INSTRAW) 

July 15-27 Third United Nations Conference on WOMEN 
convenes in Nairobi, Kenya 

August 6 TREATY OF RAROTONGA signed, establishing a 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS-FREE ZONE in the South Paci c 

December 17 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves the designa- 
tion of the UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATION (UNIDO) as a SPECIALIZED AGENCY 

December 18 GENERAL ASSEMBLY creates the Group of 18 
to consider and make recommendations on the REFORM 
of UN administrative and nancial operations 

December 27 Terrorists bomb Rome and Vienna airports 
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1986 


January 31 UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL for Special Affairs 
BRIAN E. URQUHART leaves of ce after 41 years of service 
to the United Nations 

February 24 SECURITY COUNCIL agrees on a cease- re ulti- 
matum to both sides in the IRAN-IRAQ WAR 

June 27 INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE in the Nicara- 
gua v. United States case rules that the UNITED STATES has 
violated customary INTERNATIONAL LAW 

August 18 Group of 18 makes 71 recommendations to the 
SECRETARY-GENERAL on REFORM of the United Nations 

October 10 GENERAL ASSEMBLY appoints JAVIER P REZ DE 
CU LLAR to a second term as SECRETARY-GENERAL 

December 4 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
ON THE RIGHT TO DEVELOPMENT 


1987 


April 20 Na s Sadik of PAKISTAN becomes the rst woman 
to head a major UN program UNITED NATIONS POPULA- 
TION FUND (UNFPA) 

May 14 SECURITY COUNCIL condemns the use of CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS by IRAN and IRAQ in violation of the Geneva 
PROTOCOL of 1925 

June 26 CONVENTION on TORTURE enters into force 

July 11 United Nations notes the birth of the ve billionth 
person on Earth 

July 20 SECURITY COUNCIL calls for and speci es condi- 
tions for a cease- re in the IRAN-IRAQ WAR 

August 7 Presidents of ve Central American states sign 
GUATEMALA Agreement for the establishment of peace in 
the region 

October 19 GRO HARLEM BRUNDTLAND presents the report 
of the WORLD COMMISSION ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT, Our Common Future, to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





1988 


February 17 The head of the UN TRUCE SUPERVISION 
ORGANIZATION, Lieutenant Colonel William Higgins, is 
abducted in Lebanon 

March 11 UNITED STATES informs the United Nations that 
it will close the Palestine Liberation Organization Mission 
in New York under the U.S. Anti- TERRORISM Act 

April 26 INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE rules that the 
UNITED STATES is obligated to arbitrate the closing of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization Mission under the 1947 
HEADQUARTERS Agreement 

May 31-June 26 Third SPECIAL SESSION of the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY on DISARMAMENT convenes but is unable to 
reach consensus on a Final Document 





July 30 Common Fund for Commodities enters into force, 
providing capital to nance buffer stocks of commodities 
in price stabilization plan 

August 2-5 Four-nation (UNITED STATES, ANGOLA, CUBA, 
South Africa) conference reaches agreement on the with- 
drawal of South Africa from NAMIBIA 

August 9 SECURITY COUNCIL creates the UN Iran-Iraq Mil- 
itary Observer Group (UNIIMOG) to monitor the border 
between the two countries 

August 20 UN-sponsored cease- re in the IRAN-IRAQ WAR 
goes into effect 

September 22 VIENNA CONVENTION FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF THE OZONE LAYER enters into force 

September 29 UN Peacekeepers win Nobel Peace Prize 

November 15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY SPECIAL SESSION decides 
that the UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM will refer to the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization as Palestine 

November 27 U.S. secretary of state George Shultz 
announces that his government will not grant a visa to 
YASSER ARAFAT to address the GENERAL ASSEMBLY in New 
York 

December 8 GENERAL ASSEMBLY passes Resolution 157 
declaring periodic and genuine elections the appropri- 
ate means of choosing national leaders under the provi- 
sions of the UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
and the INTERNATIONAL COVENANT OF POLITICAL AND 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

December 13-15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY convenes in Geneva 
to debate the question of Palestine 

December 22 SECURITY COUNCIL creates the UNITED 
NATIONS ANGOLA VERIFICATION MISSION (UNAVEM) 


1989 





January 1 MONTREAL PROTOCOL ON SUBSTANCES THAT 
DEPLETE THE OZONE LAYER enters into force 

February 16 SECURITY COUNCIL authorizes UNITED 
NATIONS TRANSITION ASSISTANCE GROUP (UNTAG) to 
begin operations in NAMIBIA 

March 20-22 UN Conference approves BASEL CONVEN- 
TION ON THE CONTROL OF TRANSBOUNDARY MOVEMENTS 
OF HAZARDOUS WASTES AND THEIR DISPOSAL 

July 27 SECURITY COUNCIL creates UN OBSERVER MISSION 
FOR THE VERIFICATION OF ELECTIONS IN NICARAGUA 
(ONUVEN) 

November 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the CONVENTION 
on the Rights of the Child 

November 22 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts 12 RESOLUTIONS 
penalizing South Africa for APARTHEID 

December 15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the Second PRO- 
TOCOL of the INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND 
POLITICAL RIGHTS, aiming at the abolition of the death 
penalty 
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1990 


March 5-9 WORLD CONFERENCE for Education for All 
convenes in Jomtien, Thailand 

August 2 IRAQ invades Kuwait 

August 2 SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 660 condemns 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and demands immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal 

August 6 SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 661 imposes 
mandatory SANCTIONS on IRAQ 

August 24 ECONOMIC COMMUNITY OF WEST AFRICAN 
STATES sends PEACEKEEPING troops into Liberia 

September 2 CONVENTION on the Rights of the Child 
enters into force 

September 29-30 WORLD SUMMIT for Children convenes 

November 29 SECURITY COUNCIL approves RESOLUTION 
678 authorizing states to use all necessary means in 
the liberation of Kuwait from Iraqi occupation, sets Janu- 
ary 15, 1991, as the deadline for Iraqi implementation of 
Security Council RESOLUTIONS 

December 16 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the Model 
TREATY on Extradition 

December 18 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the INTER- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION ON THE PROTECTION OF THE 
RIGHTS OF ALL MIGRANT WORKERS AND THE MEMBERS 
OF THEIR FAMILIES 

December 21 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes targets for 
the employment of WOMEN in the UN SECRETARIAT by 
1995: 35 percent in professional posts, 25 percent in 
senior posts 


1991 





January 12-13 SECRETARY-GENERAL JAVIER P REZ DE 
CU LLAR visits IRAQ in order to urge President Saddam 
HUSSEIN to comply with all SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLU- 
TIONS 

January 16 34-nation coalition undertakes seven-week 
GULF WAR to drive Iraqi troops from Kuwait 

February 23 UN ground forces begin operations in the 
GULF WAR 

February 27 UN forces liberate Kuwait City 

February 27 IRAQ agrees to comply with all SECURITY 
COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS 

March 14 GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY trust fund cre- 
ated 

April 6 GULF WAR ends with Iraqi acceptance of SECURITY 
COUNCIL conditions for a cease- re 

May 14-22 First UN nuclear inspection team does its work 
in IRAQ 

May 20 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes UNITED NATIONS 
OBSERVER MISSION IN EL SALVADOR (ONUSAL) 





May 31 United Nations achieves a cease- re in the 16-year 
Angolan civil war 

June 9-15 First UN CHEMICAL WEAPONS inspection team 
does its work in IRAQ 

June 17 South African Parliament repeals the legal basis 
for APARTHEID 

July 11 Second Optional PROTOCOL of the INTERNATIONAL 
COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS enters into 
force 

August 2-8 First UN BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS inspection 
team does its work in IRAQ 

August 16 UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
REFUGEES and South Africa sign an agreement on the 
return of exiles and refugees to South Africa under UN 
supervision 

September 17 GENERAL ASSEMBLY admits both North and 
South Korea to UN MEMBERSHIP, also admits three for- 
mer republics of the Soviet Union: Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia 

September 27 Foreign Ministers of the ve PERMANENT 
MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL issue a statement 
recognizing the central role of the United Nations in inter- 
national affairs, pledging to support preventive diplomacy, 
and supporting increased UN PEACEKEEPING efforts 

October 16 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes UNITED 
NATIONS ADVANCE MISSION IN CAMBODIA (UNAMIC) 

October 23 Comprehensive Agreement reached among the 
competing factions on a political settlement in CAMBODIA 

December 16 GENERAL ASSEMBLY revokes ZIONISM IS 
RACISM RESOLUTION 

December 24 Soviet Union, one of the founding members 
of the United Nations, ceases to exist 

December 24 President Boris Yeltsin informs the UN SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL that the RUSSIAN FEDERATION will take 
the seat of the former Soviet Union with the concurrence 
of the USSR republics 

December 31 Through the GOOD OFFICES of the SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL, the United Nations achieves a cease- re 
in 12-year civil war in EL SALVADOR 


1992 


January 1 BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI assumes the post of 
UN SECRETARY-GENERAL 

January 31 First SECURITY COUNCIL heads of state summit 
convenes in New York City 

February 7 Margaret Joan Anstee of the GREAT BRITAIN 
becomes the rst woman to head a PEACEKEEPING mis- 
sion (UNITED NATIONS ANGOLA VERIFICATION MISSION, 
UNAVEM) and to be appointed a SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL (to ANGOLA) 

March 2 Seven former republics of the Soviet Union gain 
MEMBERSHIP in the United Nations 
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March 8 SECRETARY-GENERAL announces a plan to improve 
the status of WOMEN in the SECRETARIAT from 1995 to 
2000 

May 5 BASEL CONVENTION ON THE CONTROL OF TRANS- 
BOUNDARY MOVEMENTS OF HAZARDOUS WASTES AND 
THEIR DISPOSAL enters into force 

May 6 Mujahadeen forces establish an interim govern- 
ment in AFGHANISTAN, which is subsequently accepted as 
Afghanistans representative in the United Nations 

May 9 UNITED NATIONS FRAMEWORK CONVENTION ON 
CLIMATE CHANGE opens for signature 

May 22 BOSNIA and Herzegovina is of cially recognized as 
a member state of the United Nations 

June 3-14 UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRON- 
MENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED, Earth Summit) con- 
venes in Rio de Janeiro 

June 4 UN FRAMEWORK CONVENTION ON CLIMATE 
CHANGE (UNFCCC) is opened for signature 

June 5 CONVENTION ON BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY is opened 
for signature 

June 17 SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI 
issues AN AGENDA FOR PEACE 

July 31 Georgia achieves MEMBERSHIP in the United 
Nations, the last of the former Soviet republics to do so 

October 6 SECURITY COUNCIL calls for a commission of 
experts to investigate reports of war crimes in FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA 

November 30 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS Convention 

December 3 SECURITY COUNCIL passes RESOLUTION 794, 

nding the circumstances in SOMALIA to be a threat to 
international peace and security, approves the formation 
of the UNIFIED TASK FORCE (UNITAF) 

December 16 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes the UNITED 
NATIONS OPERATION IN MOZAMBIQUE (ONUMOZ) 

December 31 Czechoslovakia, one of the original members 
of the United Nations, ceases to exist 


1993 


January 13 (CHEMICAL WEAPONS CONVENTION is opened 
for signature 

February 12 United Nations establishes the COMMISSION 
ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT (CSD) 

February 22 SECURITY COUNCIL passes Resolution 808 
establishing the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR 
THE FORMER YUGOSLAVIA 

March 23-25 INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT (IACSD) holds its rst meeting 

June 14-25 WORLD CONFERENCE ON HUMAN RIGHTS con- 
venes in Vienna 

July 3 Representatives of the United Nations and HAITI 
agree to the Governors Island Accord 





July 27 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL merges the 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING INSTITUTE 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN (INSTRAW) and 
the UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR WOMEN 
(UNIFEM) into a single program 

October 17 INTERNATIONAL DAY FOR THE ERADICATION OF 
POVERTY observed for the rst time 

December 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY creates the Of ce of UN 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS (UNHCHR) 

December 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
ON THE ELIMINATION OF VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 


1994 


March 11 UN COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS (CHR) 
appoints a SPECIAL RAPPORTEUR on gender-based vio- 
lence 

March 29 UNITED NATIONS FRAMEWORK CONVENTION ON 
CLIMATE CHANGE enters into force 

April 6 Presidents of Rwanda and Burundi killed in down- 
ing of their aircraft, GENOCIDE of Tutsis in Rwanda begins 

April 25-May 6 WORLD CONFERENCE on the SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT of Small Island Developing States con- 
venes in Bridgetown, Barbados 

May 6 SECRETARY-GENERAL BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI 
issues AN AGENDA FOR DEVELOPMENT 

May 10 South African voters elect Nelson Mandela the 
countrys rst black president 

May 24 SECURITY COUNCIL terminates the arms embargo 
against South Africa 

September 5-13 INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON POPU- 
LATION AND DEVELOPMENT convenes and issues the Cairo 
PROGRAMME for Action 

October 14 The CONVENTION TO COMBAT DESERTIFICA- 
TION is opened for signature in Paris 

November 16 CONVENTION on the LAW OF THE SEA enters 
into force 

December 9 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
on Measures to Eliminate International TERRORISM 

December 9 GENERAL ASSEMBLY launches the International 
Decade of the Worlds INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 





1995 





January 1 The WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION becomes the 
successor body to the GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS 
AND TRADE 

March 6-12 WORLD SUMMIT FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
convenes in Copenhagen 

April 14 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes the OIL-FOR-FOOD 
program in IRAQ in order to ease the existing SANCTIONS 
impact on the civilian POPULATION 
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July 12 Rosalyn Higgins is elected the rst woman judge to 
the INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (ICJ) 

September 4-15 FOURTH WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
WOMEN convenes in Beijing 

September 17 Haitian military of cers agree to relin- 
quish power to a civilian government that will be 
assisted by the United Nations Support Mission in HAITI 
(UNSMIH) 

December 4 Agreement for the Implementation of the Pro- 
visions of the United Nations CONVENTION on the LAW 
OF THE SEA Relating to the Conservation and Manage- 
ment of Straddling Fish Stocks and Highly Migratory Fish 
Stocks is opened for signature 

December 14 Parties sign the DAYTON PEACE ACCORDS in 
Paris 


1996 





April 27-May 11 UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT IX convenes in Midrand, 
South Africa 

May 7 Dusan Tadic becomes the rst accused war criminal 
to stand trial before the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBU- 
NAL FOR THE FORMER YUGOSLAVIA 

June 3-14 United Nations Conference on Human Settle- 
ments II convenes in Istanbul 

September 24 COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR TEST BAN 
TREATY (CTBT) opens for signature 

December 16 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the Model Law 
on Electronic Commerce 

December 17 SECURITY COUNCIL nominates KOFI ANNAN 
of Ghana to be the seventh SECRETARY-GENERAL of the 
United Nations 

December 26 The CONVENTION TO COMBAT DESERTIFICA- 
TION (CCD) enters into force 


1997 


January 1 KOFI ANNAN becomes the SECRETARY-GENERAL 
of the United Nations 

April 24-25, July 15, November 13 Tenth EMERGENCY 
SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY convenes to 
consider occupied East Jerusalem and the occupied ter- 
ritories 

April 29 CHEMICAL WEAPONS CONVENTION enters into force 

June 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the AGENDA FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 

June 21 Government of CAMBODIA asks the United Nations 
to create an international court to prosecute Khmer Rouge 





leaders for violations of international humanitarian law 
June 23-27 EARTH SUMMIT +5 convenes at UN HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


June 30 UNITED NATIONS ANGOLA VERIFICATION MISSION 
HI (UNAVEM) terminates its operations 

July 1 UNITED NATIONS OBSERVER MISSION IN ANGOLA 
(MONUA) commences operations 

July 16 UN SECRETARY-GENERAL issues Renewing the 
United Nations: A Programme for Reform 

July 25 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL establishes the 
Intergovernmental Forum on Forests 

November 1 UN SECRETARIAT creates the OFFICE FOR 
DRUG CONTROL AND CRIME PREVENTION (ODCCP) 

December 3 CONVENTION on the Prohibition of the Use, 
Stockpiling, Production and Transfer of Anti-Personnel 
Mines and Their Destruction is opened for signature 

December 11 Parties to the UNITED NATIONS FRAMEWORK 
CONVENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE (UNFCCC) adopt the 
KYOTO PROTOCOL 

December 12 GENERAL ASSEMBLY passes Resolution 129 
formally af rming the role of the United Nations in elec- 
toral assistance, and calling for an expansion of this activ- 
ity through several UN agencies 

December 15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the Interna- 
tional CONVENTION for the Suppression of Terrorist 
Bombings 

December 15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes the dates 
June 15 July 17, 1998) for the Rome Conference to cre- 
ate an INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT (ICC) 


1998 


February 22 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN achieves 
a Memorandum of Understanding in which IRAQ accepts 
all previous SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS 

March 2 LOUISE FR CHETTE becomes the rst UN DEPUTY 
SECRETARY-GENERAL 

April 1-3 First Assembly of the GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT 
FACILITY convenes in New Delhi, INDIA 

June 10 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION on 
the Guiding Principles of Drug Demand Reduction 

June 15-July 28 UN Diplomatic Conference of Plenipoten- 
tiaries on the Establishment of an INTERNATIONAL CRIMI- 
NAL COURT (ICC) convenes in Rome 

June 18 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (ILO) 
adopts the DECLARATION on Fundamental Principles and 
Rights at Work and its Follow-up 

June 22-24 Vienna +5 Global Forum (Five-Year Review 
Conference of the WORLD CONFERENCE ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS) convenes in Ottawa 

July 17 Negotiating parties adopt the Rome Statute for the 
INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT (ICC) 

December 8 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts Principles and 
Guidelines for International Negotiations 

December 9 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION 
on the Rights and Responsibility of Individuals, Groups 
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and Organs of Society to Promote and Protect Universally 
Recognized HUMAN RIGHTS and Fundamental Freedoms 


1999 





January 31 UN SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN pro- 
poses the GLOBAL COMPACT program at the World Eco- 
nomic Forum in Davos, Switzerland 

February 2 Senegal becomes the rst country to ratify the 
Rome Statute on the INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT 

February 28 Mandate for the UNITED NATIONS PREVEN- 
TIVE DEPLOYMENT FORCE IN THE FORMER YUGOSLAV 
REPUBLIC OF MACEDONIA (UNPREDEP) ends 

March 1 Ottawa CONVENTION on LAND MINES enters in 
force 

March 25 North Atlantic Treaty Organization bombs Yugo- 
slavia in an effort to enforce UN RESOLUTIONS and force 
the Yugoslav army out of Kosovo 

May 27 Louise Arbour, the chief prosecutor for the INTER- 
NATIONAL CRIMINAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE FORMER YUGO- 
SLAVIA, indicts president SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC for crimes 
against humanity in KOSOVO 

June 3 Yugoslavia accepts UN peace terms in Kosovo 

June 10 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes the UNITED 

NATIONS INTERIM ADMINISTRATION MISSION FOR KOSOVO 

UNMIK) 

June 11 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes the UNITED 

NATIONS MISSION IN EAST TIMOR (UNAMET) 

June 30-July 2 SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY to review the implementation of the ICPD 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON POPULATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT) Plan of Action convenes in New York 

July 19-30 UN Conference on the Exploration and Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space (UNISPACE III) convenes in 
Vienna, Austria 

October 13 U.S. Senate rejects rati cation of the COMPRE- 
HENSIVE TEST BAN TREATY 

October 15 SECURITY COUNCIL bans non-humanitarian 

ights and freezes Taliban assets until Osama bin Laden 
is extradited 

December 9 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the International 
CONVENTION for the Suppression of the Financing of 
TERRORISM 





2000 


April 17 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes a Working Group 
on General Issues on SANCTIONS 

May 16 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts Optional PROTOCOLS 
to the CONVENTION on the Rights of the Child on the 
Involvement of Children in Armed Con ict and on the Sale 
of Children, Child Prostitution and Child Pornography 





June 5-9 Beijing +5 SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY to appraise the progress achieved since the 
Fourth World Conference on WOMEN (1995) convenes 
in New York 

June 26-30 SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
on the implementation of the outcome of the WORLD 
SUMMIT FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT convenes in New 
York 

July 26 Operational phase of the GLOBAL COMPACT begins 

August 23 Panel on United Nations Peace Operations pub- 
lishes the BRAHIMI REPORT 

September 6-8 150 heads of state gather in New York City 
for the MILLENNIUM SUMMIT 

September 8 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the United 
Nations Millennium DECLARATION 

October 31 SECURITY COUNCIL passes Resolution 1325, 
recognizing for the rst time the impact of con ict on 
WOMEN, and calling for more women in decision-making 
roles in national government, the UN SECRETARIAT, and 
UN PEACEKEEPING missions. 

November 15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the PROTOCOL 

against the Smuggling of Migrants by Land, Sea, and Air 

November 15 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the PROTOCOL 

to Prevent, Suppress and Punish Traf cking in Persons, 

Especially WOMEN and Children 

November 15 (GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the United Nations 

CONVENTION against Transnational Organized Crime 

November 16-17 World Television Forum meets 

December 4 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the Vienna DEC- 
LARATION on Crime and Justice 

December 22 The Optional PROTOCOL of the CONVEN- 
TION ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF DISCRIMI- 
NATION AGAINST WOMEN enters into force 





2001 


May 14 Third UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE 
LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES convenes 

May 31 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the PROTOCOL against 
Illicit Manufacturing of and Traf cking in Firearms 

June 27 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARATION of 
Commitment on HIV/AIDS 

June 27 SECURITY COUNCIL unanimously nominates KOFI 
ANNAN for a second term as UN SECRETARY-GENERAL 

June 29 GENERAL ASSEMBLY elects by acclamation KOFI 
ANNAN to a second term as SECRETARY-GENERAL 

July 12 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the Statute of the 
UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM Staff College 

August 31-September 7 WORLD CONFERENCE AGAINST 
RACISM, RACIAL DISCRIMINATION, Xenophobia and 
Related Intolerance convenes in Durban, South Africa 

September 11 Terrorists seize control of four U.S. civilian 
airliners and crash three of them into the World Trade 
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Center in New York City and the Pentagon in Northern 
Virginia 

September 11 United Nations postpones opening of the 
56th session of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY due to the terror- 
ist attacks on New York City 

September 12 SECURITY COUNCIL condemns terrorist 
attacks on U.S. sites and asserts it regards such acts, 
like any act of international TERRORISM, as a threat to 
international peace and security (UN SECURITY COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION 1368) 

September 13 GENERAL ASSEMBLY condemns terrorist 
attacks on the UNITED STATES 

September 28 SECURITY COUNCIL invokes CHAPTER VII of 
the UN CHARTER and adopts RESOLUTION 1373 requiring 
states to prevent the nancing of terrorist groups and to 
freeze terrorist assets within their borders 

October 7 Coalition led by the UNITED STATES launches 
military retaliation against the Taliban government in 
AFGHANISTAN in response to terrorist attacks on New 
York City and Washington, D.C. 

October 12 United Nations and SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI 
ANNAN receive the Nobel Peace Prize 

November 5 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes the INTER- 
NATIONAL DAY FOR PREVENTING THE EXPLOITATION OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT IN WAR AND ARMED CONFLICT to be 
observed annually on November 6 

December 11 CHINA becomes a member of the WORLD 
TRADE ORGANIZATION 

December 11 Law of the Sea CONVENTIONS Agreement on 
Fish Stocks goes into effect 


2002 





January 16 United Nations and SIERRA LEONE reach agree- 
ment on the creation of the SPECIAL COURT FOR SIERRA 
LEONE 

January 22 SECURITY COUNCIL con rms Michael Steiner as 
the new head of the UNITED NATIONS INTERIM ADMINIS- 
TRATION MISSION FOR KOSOVO (UNMIK), replacing Hans 
Haekkerup 

March 3 Swiss voters approve Switzerlands application for 
UN MEMBERSHIP 

March 12 SECURITY COUNCIL condemns violence in the 
Middle East and af rms its vision of a region where two 
states, Israel and Palestine, live side by side within secure 
and recognized borders. 

March 18-22 International Conference on Financing for 
DEVELOPMENT convenes in Monterrey, Mexico 

April 8-12 Second WORLD CONFERENCE on Ageing con- 
venes in Madrid, Spain 

April 11 Rome TREATY establishing the INTERNATIONAL 
CRIMINAL COURT achieves the necessary 60 rati cations 
to enter into force 


April 19 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN asks the SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL to authorize a multinational PEACEKEEP- 
ING force for the Middle East 

April 26 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN appoints Patri- 
cia Durrant the UNs rst ombudsman. 

May 8-10 GENERAL ASSEMBLY convenes the SPECIAL SES- 
SION on Children 

May 20 East Timor becomes an independent state and 
requests admission to the United Nations 

July 1 INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT comes into exis- 
tence 

August 7 Single largest replenishment ($2.92 billion) in 
GEF history made to the GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACIL- 
ITY 

August 26-September 4 WORLD SUMMIT ON SUSTAIN- 
ABLE DEVELOPMENT convenes in Johannesburg, South 
Africa 

September 10 GENERAL ASSEMBLY admits Switzerland as 
the UNs 190th member 

September 12 SERGIO VIEIRA DE MELLO succeeds Mary 
Robinson as UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

September 16 GENERAL ASSEMBLY adopts the DECLARA- 
TION on the NEW PARTNERSHIP FOR AFRICAS DEVELOP- 
MENT 

September 18 The QUARTET of the United Nations, 
UNITED STATES, RUSSIA, and European Union announce a 

Roadmap for Peace in the ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE 

September 27 GENERAL ASSEMBLY admits TIMOR-LESTE as 
the UNs 191st member 

November 8 SECURITY COUNCIL approves RESOLUTION 
1441 authorizing another WEAPONS inspection team to be 
sent to IRAQ to determine if the regime still has WEAPONS 
OF MASS DESTRUCTION 

December 20 The QUARTET issues its Performance-Based 
Roadmap for Peace in the ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE 

December 31 UN MISSION IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
terminates 


2003 


May 1 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN establishes the 
Of ce of the Special Adviser on AFRICA 

May 13 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves an agreement with 
the government of CAMBODIA to establish the Extraor- 
dinary Chambers for Cambodia to try leaders from the 
Khmer Rouge regime for crimes against humanity and 





other violations 

July 1 INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON THE PROTECTION 
OF ALL MIGRANTS AND MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES 
enters into force 

August 14 SECURITY COUNCIL passes Resolution 1500 cre- 
ating the UNITED NATIONS ASSISTANCE MISSION FOR IRAQ 
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August 19 Bombing of UN HEADQUARTERS in Baghdad, 
IRAQ, kills the SECRETARY-GENERALS SPECIAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SERGIO VIEIRA DE MELLO and 21 other UN 
employees 

September 11 Cartagena PROTOCOL of the CONVENTION 
ON BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY enters into force 

October 1 UNITED NATIONS MISSION IN LIBERIA re-hats 
peacekeepers from the ECONOMIC COMMUNITY OF WEST 
AFRICAN STATES to serve in the new UN PEACEKEEPING 
force 

October 31 GENERAL ASSEMBLY proclaims December 9 as 
INTERNATIONAL ANTI-CORRUPTION DAY annually 

November 19 SECURITY COUNCIL passes Resolution 1515 
endorsing the Roadmap for Peace to resolving the ARAB- 
ISRAELI DISPUTE issued by the QUARTET 

November 26 IRAN signs Additional PROTOCOL with the 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) allow- 
ing for more intrusive inspections of its nuclear facilities 

December 10-12 First phase of the WORLD SUMMIT ON 
THE INFORMATION SOCIETY convenes in Geneva 

December 23 GENERAL ASSEMBLY establishes December 
19 annually as UNITED NATIONS DAY FOR SOUTH-SOUTH 
COOPERATION 

December 26 AFRICAN UNIONS PROTOCOL establishing its 
Peace and Security Council enters into force 


2004 


February 24 GENERAL ASSEMBLY con rms Canadian 
Supreme Court justice Louise Arbour as High Commis- 
sioner for HUMAN RIGHTS 

April 28 SECURITY COUNCIL approves Resolution 1540 
requiring states to prohibit the transfer of WEAPONS OF 
MASS DESTRUCTION to non-state groups 

June 21 Panel of Eminent Persons submits the CARDOSO 
REPORT, named for its chairman, on UN-Civil Society 
relationships 

June 24 Calvert Investment Group and the UN DEVELOP- 
MENT FUND FOR WOMEN establish the Calvert Wom- 
ens Principles, the rst global code of conduct meant to 
empower and advance WOMEN in corporations 

July 9 INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE rules the wall 
being constructed by Israel between its land and Palestin- 
ian territory is illegal under INTERNATIONAL LAW 

July 30 SECURITY COUNCIL gives the Sudanese government 
30 days to disarm the janjaweed and threatens SANCTIONS 
for failure to comply 

November 29-December 3 Nairobi Summit on a Mine- 
Free World, the rst review conference of the LAND MINES 
Convention, convenes 

December 20 GENERAL ASSEMBLY declares the Second 
International Decade for INDIGENOUS PEOPLE to begin on 
January 1, 2005 





2005 


February 16 KYOTO PROTOCOL enters into force 

February 27 Framework CONVENTION on Tobacco Con- 
trol enters into force 

February 28—March 11 UN COMMISSION ON THE STATUS 
OF WOMEN convenes BEIJING +10, a 10-year review of 
the Beijing Platform for Action approved at the Fourth 
WORLD CONFERENCE ON WOMEN 

March 15 Pre-Trial Chamber of the INTERNATIONAL CRIMI- 
NAL COURT convenes for the rst time 

March 24 SECURITY COUNCIL establishes the UNITED 
NATIONS MISSION IN THE SUDAN 

March 29 Security Council, under Resolution 1591, 
imposes an arms embargo on Sudan and a travel ban and 
asset freeze on those accused of crimes in DARFUR 

March 31 SECURITY COUNCIL refers the alleged commis- 
sion of war crimes and crimes against humanity to the 
INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT for investigation 

September 7 Committee investigating the OIL-FOR-FOOD 
SCANDAL issues its nal report 

September 14-16 WORLD SUMMIT convenes in New York 
City 

October 19 UNESCO adopts the Universal DECLARATION 
on Bioethics and HUMAN RIGHTS 

November 16-18 Second phase of the WORLD SUMMIT 
ON THE INFORMATION SOCIETY convenes in Tunis with 
23,000 participants in attendance 


2006 





February 4 INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
reports IRAN to the SECURITY COUNCIL for possible 
SANCTIONS in connection with its continuing uranium 
enrichment program 

March 3 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN appoints Mark 
Malloch Brown as the second UN DEPUTY SECRETARY- 
GENERAL 

March 16 GENERAL ASSEMBLY creates the HUMAN RIGHTS 
COUNCIL (Resolution 251) to replace the COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

March 17 Government of the CONGO arrests Thomas 
Lubanga Dyilo and transfers him to the INTERNATIONAL 
CRIMINAL COURT as the rst person to be tried by the 
international tribunal 

March 27 COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS concludes its 
nal session before going out of existence 

April 20 SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN appoints mem- 
bers to new GLOBAL COMPACT Board 

May 22 Dr. Lee Jung-wook, DIRECTOR-GENERAL of the 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION, and the rst person from 
the Republic of Korea to head a UN agency, dies suddenly 
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May 27 GENERAL ASSEMBLY endorses the various outcomes 
documents of the WORLD SUMMIT FOR THE INFORMATION 
SOCIETY 

June 1 Independent WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 
Commission presents it report and recommendations to 
SECRETARY-GENERAL KOFI ANNAN 

June 3 The Republic of Serbia takes over the UN MEMBER- 
SHIP of Serbia and Montenegro following Montenegros 
referendum vote for independence 

June 19-30 HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL convenes for the 

rst time 

June 28 GENERAL ASSEMBLY admits Montenegro as the 
UNs 192nd member 

July 1 The G8 launch the Multilateral Debt Relief Initiative 
intended to cancel the debt of the poorest countries in the 
world 

July 12 Hizbollah abducts two Israeli soldiers triggering 
Israeli military attacks on Lebanon 

July 29 HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL recommends to the GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY the DECLARATION on the Rights of INDIG- 
ENOUS PEOPLES 

July 31 ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA signs frame- 
work agreement on collaboration with the SECRETARIAT 
of the NEW PARTNERSHIP FOR AFRICA S DEVELOPMENT 

July 31 SECURITY COUNCIL, using Chapter VII, Article 
40 of the UN CHARTER, demands that IRAN suspend its 
nuclear enrichment and reprocessing activities 

August 11 SECURITY COUNCIL approves unanimously 
Resolution 1701 calling for a cease- re in the hostilities 
between Israel and Hizbollah in southern Lebanon 

August 25 SECURITY COUNCIL passes Resolution 1704 cre- 
ating the United Nations Integrated Mission in TIMOR- 
LESTE (UNMIT) 

September 8 GENERAL ASSEMBLY approves a Global Strat- 
egy against TERRORISM 

October 14 SECURITY COUNCIL condemns North Korean 
nuclear tests in Resolution 1718 

October 30—November 2 International Conference of New 
and Restored Democracies convenes in Doha, Qatar 

November 6-17 UN CLIMATE CHANGE Conference con- 
venes in Nairobi, Kenya to consider further actions to 


curtail emissions for the period beyond 2012 (the KYOTO 
PROTOCOLs target year) to 2017 

November 8 Executive Board of the WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION selects Dr. Margaret Chan to head the SPE- 
CIALIZED AGENCY, making her the rst Chinese national 
to head a UN body. 

December 10 Nobel Committee awards the Nobel Peace 
Prize to the INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
and its DIRECTOR-GENERAL Mohamed Baradei 


2007 





January 1 BAN KI-MOON of the Republic of Korea becomes 
the eighth SECRETARY-GENERAL of the United Nations 
February 1 Asha-Rose Migiro of Tanzania replaces Mark 
Malloch Brown as Deputy Secretary-General of the United 
Nations 

February 27 INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT lodges its 

rst indictments against suspected war criminals. The 

defendants are implicated in crimes against humanity in 
DARFUR, Sudan 

March 28 GENERAL ASSEMBLY grants the ISLAMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANK OBSERVER STATUS 

March 30 UN SECRETARY-GENERAL BAN KI-MOON noti es 
the SECURITY COUNCIL that he has established an of ce 
in the SECRETARIAT for de-listing individuals and items 
from imposed SANCTIONS 

June 6-15 UNITED NATIONS COMMITTEE ON THE PEACE- 
FUL USES OF OUTER SPACE (COPUOS) convenes its 50th 
annual meeting in Vienna, Austria 

June 14 KURT WALDHEIM, fourth SECRETARY-GENERAL of 
the United Nations, dies at his home in Vienna at the age 
of 88 

June 20 SPECIAL COURT FOR SIERRA LEONE hands down 
its rst convictions, nding three defendants guilty of 
TERRORISM, rape, murder, and using children in armed 
con ict 

October 12 INTERGOVERNMENTAL PANEL ON CLIMATE 
CHANGE shares Nobel Peace Prize with Albert Gore of the 
UNITED STATES 
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Important United Nations Web Sites 


Administrative Committee on Coordination (ACC) (For 
an explanation of what happened to the ACC subordinate 
bodies when the UN System Chief Executives Board 
replaced the parent body, see the Web site below) 
http://www.unsystemceb.org/reference/former_bodies/ 


Advisory Board on Disarmament 
http://disarmament.un.org/advisoryboard/index.html 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions (ACABQ) 
http://www.un.org/ga/acabq/index.asp 


African Union 
http://www.africa-union. org/root/au/index/index.htm 


Agenda for Development 
http://www.un.org/Docs/SG/ag_index.htm 


Atoms for Peace proposal 
http://www.iaea.org/About/history_speech.html 


Basel Convention on the Control of Transboundary 
Movements of Hazardous Wastes and their Disposal 
http://www.basel int/ 


Beijing +5 Special Session 
http://www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/followup/ 
beijing+5.htm 


Cardoso Report 
http://globalpolicy.org/reform/initiatives/panels/cardoso/ 
061 1 report.pdf 


Commission for Social Development (CSocD) 
http://www.un.org/esa/socdev/csd/ 


Commission on Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice 
(CCPCJ) 


http://www.unodc.org/unodc/en/crime_cicp_commission. 


html 


Commission on Sustainable Development (CSD) 
http://www.un.org/esa/sustdev/csd/policy.htm 
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Commission on the Status of Women (CSW) 
http://www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/csw 


Committee of Experts on the Transport of Dangerous Goods 
and on the Globally Harmonized System of Classi cation 
and Labeling 

http://www.unece.org/trans/danger/danger.htm 


Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination 
(CERD) 
http://www.ohchr.org/english/bodies/cerd/ 


Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (COPUOS) 
http://www.unoosa.org/oosa/COPUOS/copuos. html 


Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty Organization (CTBTO) 
http://www.ctbto.org/ 


Con ict Diamonds 
http://www.un.org/peace/africa/Diamond.html 


Convention on Biological Diversity (CBD) 
http://www. biodiv.org/default.shtml 


Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES) 
http://www.cites.org 


Convention on the Conservation of Migratory Species of 
Wild Animals (CMS) 
http://www.cms.int/ 


Counter-Terrorism Committee 
http://www.un.org/sc/ctc/ 


Counter-Terrorism Implementation Task Force 
http://www.un.org/terrorism/cttaskforce. html 


Dag Hammarskjs1d Library 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dhl/services.htm 


Declaration on the Elimination of Violence against Women 
http://www.unhchr.ch/huridocda/huridoca.nsf/(Symbol)/ 
A.RES.48.104.En?Opendocument 
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Department for Disarmament Affairs (DDA) 
http://disarmament.un.org/dda.htm 


Department of Economic and Social Affairs (DESA) 
http://www.un.org/esa/desa 


Department of Peacekeeping Operations (DPKO) (This 

site has links to all of the current and past peacekeeping 

operations and missions, including many already on this list) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/index.asp 


Department of Political Affairs (DPA) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpa/ 


Department of Public Information Women 
http://www.un.org/ecosocdev/geninfo/women 


Disarmament Commission 
http://disarmament.un.org/undiscom.htm 


Division for the Advancement of Women (DAW) 
http://www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/index.html. 


Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Paci c 
(ESCAP) 
http://www.unescap.org/ 


Economic and Social Commission for Western Asia 
(ESCWA) 
http://www.escwa.org.|b/ 


Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
http://www.un.org/docs/ecosoc/ 


Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 
http://www.uneca.org/ 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
http://www.unece.org/ 


Economic Commission for Latin American and the 
Caribbean (ECLAC) 
http://www.eclac.cl/default.asp?idioma=IN 


Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) 
http://www.ecowas.int 


Extraordinary Chambers in the Courts of Cambodia 
http://www.eccc.gov.kh/ 


1540 Committee 
http://disarmament2.un.org/Committee1540/index.html 


Fifth Committee of the General Assembly 
http://www.un.org/ga/61/ fth/ 


Finance and Budget Network 
http://fb.unsystemceb.org/ 


First Committee of the General Assembly 
http://www.un.org/ga/60/ rst/index.html 


Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
http://www.fao.org/ 


Fourth Committee of the General Assembly 
http://www.un.org/ga/60/fourth/index. html 


General Assembly* 

Č For preceding and succeeding years, substitute the GA 

session number in the Web site URL) 
http://www.un.org/ga/60/ 


Geneva Headquarters of the United Nations 
http://www.genevabrie ngbook.com/chapters/palais.html 


Global Compact 
http://www.unglobalcompact.org/ 


Global Environment Facility (GEF) 
http://www.gefweb.org/ 


Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria 
http://www.theglobalfund.org/en/ 


Global Issues on the UN Agenda 
http://www.un.org/issues/ 


Group of 77 
http://www.g77.org/ 


Habitat 
http://www.unchs.org 


Hague Academy of International Law 
http://www. hagueacademy.nl/ 


High-Level Committee on Management (HCLM) 
http://hicm.unsystemceb.org/ 


High-Level Committee on Programmes 
http://hlcp.unsystemceb.org/ 


High-Level Panel on Threats, Challenges and Change Report 
http://www.un.org/secureworld/ 


Human Rights Council 
http://www.ohchr.org/english/bodies/hrcouncil/ 


Human Resources Network 
http://hr.unsystemceb.org/ 


Indigenous Peoples 
http://www.ohchr.org/english/issues/indigenous/index. html 


Information, Communication, and Technology Network 
http://ict.unsystemceb.org/ 


Inter-Agency Committee on Sustainable Development 

(IACSD) 
http://www.un.org/esa/sustdev/inter_agency/inter_agency. 
htm 


Inter-Agency Network on Women and Gender Equality 
(IANWGE) 
http://www.un.org/womenwatch/ianwge/ 


Inter-Agency Procurement Services Of ce (IAPSO) 
http://www.iapso.org/ 
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Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) 
http://www.ipec.ch/ 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
http://www.iaea.org/ 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) 
http://www.worldbank.org/ 


International Bureau of Education (IBE) 
http://www.ibe.unesco.org/ 


International Campaign to Ban Landmines (ICBL) 
http://www.icbl.org/ 


International Centre for Science and High Technology (ICS) 
http://www..ics.trieste.it/ 


International Centre for Settlement of Investment Disputes 
(ICSID) 
http://www.worldbank.org/icsid/ 


International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
http://www.icao.int/ 


International Civil Service Commission (ICSC) 
http://icsc.un.org/ 


International Civilian Mission in Haiti (MICIVIH) 
http://www.un.org/rights/micivih/ rst.htm 


International Computing Centre (ICC) 
http://www.unicc.org/ 


International Conference on Population and Development 
(ICPD) 
http://www.unfpa.org/icpd/index.htm 


International Court of Justice (ICJ) 
http://www.icj-cij.org/icjwww/icjhome.htm 

International Criminal Court (ICC) 
http://www.icc-cpi.int/home.html@l=en 


International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda (ICTR) 
http://www.ictr.org/ 


International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 
http://www.un.org/icty/ 


International Development Association (IDA) 
http://www.worldbank.org/ida/ 


International Finance Corporation (IFC) 
http://www.ifc.org/ 


International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) 
http://www.ifad.org/ 


International Institute for Educational Planning (IIEP) 
http://www.unesco.org/iiep/ 


International Institute on Aging (INIA) 
http://www.inia.org.mt/ 


International Labour Organization (ILO) 
http://www.ilo.org/ 


International Law 
http://www.un.org/law/ 


International Law Commission (ILC) 
http://www.un.org/law/ilc/index.htm 


International Maritime Organization (IMO) 
http://www.imo.org/ 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
http://www.imf.org/ 


International Organization on Migration 
http://www.iom.int/jahia/jsp/index.jsp 
International Research and Training Institute for the 


Advancement of Women (INSTRAW) 
http://www.un-instraw.org/en/ 


International Seabed Authority 
http://www.isa.org.jm 

International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
http://www.itu.int/home/index.html 


International Trade Centre UNCTAD/WTO (ITC) 
http://www.intracen.org/ 


International Training Centre of the ILO (ITC/ILO) 
http://www.itcilo.it/ 


Islamic Development Bank 
www.isdb.org/irj/portal/anonymous 


Joint Inspection Unit QIU) 
http://www.unjiu.org/ 


Joint Inter-Agency Meeting on Computer-Assisted 
Translation and Terminology JIAMCATT) 
http://jjiamcatt.unsystem.org/english/jiamcate. htm 


Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS) 
http://www.unaids.org 


Kyoto Protocol 
http://unfccc.int/essential_background/kyoto_protocol/ 
items/2830.php 


Least Developed Countries Homepage (LDCs) 
http://www.unctad.org/Templates/Page.asp?intItemID=36 
18Glang=1 


Millennium Development Goals 
http://www.un.org/millenniumgoals/ 


Millennium Report of the Secretary-General 
http://www.un.org/millennium/sg/report/index.html 


Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency (MIGA) 
http://www.miga.org/ 





National Liberation Movements 
http://www.neravt.com/left/ 
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Non-Aligned Movement 
http://www.nam.gov.za/ 


Non-governmental organizations DPI Web site 
http://www.un.org/dpi/ngosection/index.asp 


Of ce for Outer Space Affairs (OOSA) 
http://www.unoosa.org/oosa/index.html 


Of ce for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA) 
http://ochaonline.un.org/ 


Of ce of the United Nations High Commissioner for Human 
Rights (OHCHR) 
http://www.ohchr.org/ 


Of ce of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (OHCR) 
http://www.unhcr.org/ 


Of ce of the High Representative for the Least Developed 
Countries, Landlocked Developing Countries and Small 
Island Developing States 

http://www.un.org/ohrlls/ 


Organization of American States 
http://www.oas.org 


Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons 
(OPCW) 
http://www.opcw.org 


Panel of External Auditors of the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency 

http://www.unsystem.org/auditors/external.htm 


Partners of the United Nations 
http://www.un.org/partners/ 


Permanent Court of Arbitration 
http://pca-cpa.org 


Permanent Mission of France to the United Nations 
http://www.franceonu.org/sommaire.php3?id_rubrique=2 


Permanent Mission of Peoples Republic of China to the 
United Nations 
http://www.china-un.org/eng/ 


Permanent Mission of the Russian Federation to the United 
Nations 
http://www.un.int/russia 


Permanent Mission of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland to the United Nations 
http://www.ukun.org/ 


Permanent Mission of the United States of America to the 
United Nations 
http://www.un.int/usa/ 


Repertory of Practice of United Nations Organs 
http://www.un.org/law/repertory/ 


Report of the Panel on United Nations Peace Operations 
http://www.un.org/peace/reports/peace_operations/ 


Rio Declaration 
http://www.unep.org/Documents. Multilingual/Default. 
asp? DocumentID=78G@ArticleID=1163 


Second Committee of the 61st General Assembly 
http://www.un.org/ga/6 1/second/second.shtml 


Security Council Sanctions Committees 
http://www.un.org/sc/committees 


Senior Management Group 
http://www.un.org/sg/management.shtml 


Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome 
http://www.who.int/csr/disease/avian_in uenza/en/ 


Sixth Committee of the 61st General Assembly 
http://www.un.org/law/cod/sixth/6 1/sixth61.htm 


Special Court for Sierra Leone 
http://www.sc-sl.org/index. html 


Special and Personal Representatives and Envoys of the 
Secretary-General 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/SRSG/index.htm 


Statistical Yearbook 
http://unstats.un.org/unsd/pubs/ 


Terrorism Web site 
http://www.un.org/terrorism 


Terrorism Treaty Web site 
www.unodc.org/unodc/terrorism_conventions.html 


Third Committee of the 61st General Assembly 
http://www.un.org/ga/6 1/third/third.shtml 


UN Economic and Social Council Resolutions 
http://www.un.org/esa/documents/ecosocmainres. htm 


UN Framework Convention on Climate Change 
(UNFCCC) 
http://unfecc.int/2860.php 


UN General Assembly Resolutions 
http://www.un.org/documents/resga.htm 





UN Security Council Resolutions 
http://www.un.org/documents/scres.htm 


United Nations Advance Mission in Cambodia (UNAMIC) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co_mission/unamic. 
htm 


United Nations Angola Veri cation Mission (UNAVEM) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co_mission/ 
unavem_p.htm 


United Nation Assistance Mission for Iraq (UNAMI) 
http://www.uniraq.org/ 
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United Nations Assistance Mission in Sierra Leone 

(UNAMSIL) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/unamsil/body_unamsil. 
htm 


United Nations Assistance to the Khmer Rouge Trials 
http://www.unakrt-online.org 


United Nations Board of Auditors 
http://www.unsystem.org/auditors/ 


United Nations Capital Development Fund (UNCDF) 
http://www.uncdf.org/english/index.php 


United Nations Chief Executives Board 
http://unsystem ceb.org/ 


United Nations Childrens Fund (UNICEF) 
http://www.unicef.org 











United Nations Civilian Police Mission in Haiti 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co_mission/ 
miponuh.htm 


United Nations Commission on International Trade Law 
(UNCITRAL) 
http://www.uncitral.org 


United Nations Compensation Commission (UNCC) 
http://www2.unog.ch/uncc/ 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) 
http://www.unctad.org/ 


United Nations Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM) 
http://www.unifem.org/ 


United Nations Development Programme 
http://www.undp.org/ 


United Nations Disarmament Treaties 
http://disarmament.un.org/TreatyStatus.nsf 











United Nations Educational, Scienti c and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) 
http://www.unesco.org/ 


United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) 
http://www.unep.org/ 


United Nations Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/missions/un_ cyp/index. 
html 


United Nations Forum on Forests (UNFF) 
http://www.un.org/esa/forests/index. html 


United Nations Global Marketplace (UNGM) 
http://www.ungm.org/ 


United Nations Home Page 
http://www.un.org/ 


United Nations India-Pakistan Observation Mission 

(UNIPOM) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co_mission/unipom. 
htm 


United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) 
http://www.unido.org/ 


United Nations Institute for Disarmament Research 
(UNIDIR) 
http://www. unidir.org/ 


United Nations Institute for Training and Research 
(UNITAR) 
http://www.unitar.org 


United nations Interim Administration Mission in Kosovo 
(UNMIK) 
http://www.unmikonline.org/ 


United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/missions/uni 1/ 


United Nations International School (UNIS) 
http://www.unis.org/ 


United Nations Interregional Crime and Justice Research 
Institute (UNICRI) 
http://www.unicri.it/ 


United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund (UNJSPF) 
https://pengval .unjspf.org/UNJSPF_Web/eng/role_index. 
html 


United Nations Member States Website 
http://www.un.org/members/index.html 


United Nations Military Observer Group in India and 

Pakistan (UNMOGIP) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/missions/unmogip/index. 
html 


United Nations Mission in the Sudan (UNMIS) 
http://www.unmis.org/english/en-main.htm 


United Nations Non-Governmental Liaison Service (NGLS) 
http://www.un-ngls.org/index.html 


United Nations Observer Mission in Angola (MONUA) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/DPKO/Missions/Monua/monua. 
htm 


United Nations Observer Mission in Sierra Leone 

(UNOMSIL) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/DPKO/Missions/unomsil/ 
Unomsil.htm 


United Nations Of ce at Geneva (UNOG) 
http://www.unog.ch 


United Nations Of ce at Nairobi (UNON) 
http://www.unon.org/ 
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nited Nations Of ce at Vienna (UNOV) 
http://www.unvienna.org/ 


nited Nations Of ce of Project Services (UNOPS) 
http://www.unops.org 


nited Nations Of ce on Drugs and Crime (UNODC) 
http://www.unodc.org/unodc/index.html 


nited Nations Online Terrorism Handbook 
http://www.un.org/terrorism/cthandbook 


nited Nations Operation in Burundi (ONUB) 
http://www.unburundi.org/home/home.html 








nited Nations Operation in Mozambique (ONUMOZ) 


http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co_mission/onumoz. 


htm 


United Nations Operation in Somalia (UNOSOM) 





U 


http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co_mission/ 
unosomi.htm 


nited Nations Operations in C te d Ivoire (UNOCI) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/missions/unoci/ 


nited Nations Population Fund (UNFPA) 
http://www.unfpa.org/ 


nited Nations Postal Administration (UNPA) 
http://unstamps.un.org/UNPACommerce/en/index.jsp 








nited Nations Preventive Deployment Force in the Former 


Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (UNPREDEP) 


http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co_mission/ 
unpredep.htm 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) 


http://www.un.org/unrwa/ 


United Nations Research Institute for Social Development 
(UNRISD) 


http://www.unrisd.org/ 


United Nations Secretariat of the Convention to Combat 
Deserti cation (CCD) 


http://www.unccd.int/main.php 


United Nations Stabilization Mission in Haiti (MINUSTAH) 


http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/missions/minustah/ 


United Nations Staff College 


http://www.unssc.org/web1/ 


United Nations System 


http://www.unsystem.org 


United Nations Transitional Administration in East Timor 
(UNTAET) 
http://www.un.org/peace/etimor/etimor.htm 


United Nations Transitional Authority in Cambodia 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/co_mission/untac. 
htm 


United Nations Treaty Collection 
http://untreaty.un.org/ 


United Nations Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO) 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/missions/untso/ 


United Nations University (UNU) 
http://www.unu.edu 








United Nations Volunteers 
http://www.uny.org 





Universal Postal Union (UPU) 
http://www.upu.int/ 


Vienna Convention for the Protection of the Ozone Layer 
http://ozone.unep.org/Treaties_and_Rati cation/2A_ 
vienna_convention.shtml 


WomenWatch 
http://www.un.org/womenwatch/ 


World Bank Group 
http://www.worldbank.org/ 


World conferences and events 
http://www.un.org/events/index. html 


World conference outcomes Web site 
http://www.un.org/esa/devagenda/index.html 


World Food Programme (WFP) 
http://www.wfp.org 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
http://www.who.int/ 


World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO) 
http://www.wipo.int/ 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
http://www.wmo.ch/ 


World Summit for the Information Society (WSIS) 
http://www.itu.int/wsis/ 


World Tourism Organization (WTO/OMT) 
http://www.unwto.org 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 
http://www.wto.org 
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